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S the firſt publick Exerciſe of my 
Function, to which it pleaſed the 
good Providence of God to call me, 

brought along with it the Honour 
of ſerying Your RorAL Hienwess,. 

it will not, I hope, be thought. 
an unpardonable prefumption in me, 
to lay the following TaaxsLATrIo at Your Fee. 
| " 8.” 1 Aa 
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1 As not Argh of how low a Rank Trane 
| Lions; are in the ;Republick of Letters, when: com- 
. pared. with Originals which are the Reſult, of Ge- 
nius and Invention; nor am 1 inſenſible , of 2 
Unworthineſs of the Performance, But as the Mean- 
neſs of the; Preſent, heightens the Hongyr of a fa- 
' vourable, Reception, ane no otherwiſe underſtand 
_ Your ready Acceptance of it, than as a, moſt..cn- 
gaging Inſtance of that Benignity and Condeſcention, 
which equally charm and oblige all about You; and 
which evidently incline You to countenance r 
. well-meant attempt, and even to think a bare Deſire 


of, and Endeavour after _ in ſome ſort merito- 
rious. 


As to our Author and his Work, the Name of 
Lamy cannot, I preſume, be unknown to a Lady, 


Who is as curious in Literature as She is eminent 
in Station: And I am well aſſured, that no At- 


| 4 
can be unacceptable to a Princeſs, whoſe Example 
and Conduct do honour, and promiſe Protection to 


that Part of the Chriſtian Church, whoſe Principles 
and Practices are founded upon them; and in whom, 
A cant and devout attendance on the publick 


Offices 


— 
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Offiees of Religion, and a frequent Partkightiont af 
one of its moſt ſolemn Rites, together with the. 
Exerciſe of. ſuch -publick and private Bounties, as... 
leave no Calamity unpitied, no Object unrelieved, 
are the genuine Effects of a truly Chriſtian! Piety, 
which muſt needs be deſirous of having thoſe Foun- 
tains of Divine Wiſdom aud Knowledge opened to | 

others, of which She her ng has ſo deeply taſted. _ 


- 


* 


Nor that this Deſign of 3 Eur was only pious: 5 e 
and laudable in it ſelf, it has likewiſe, in the Opini- 
of the Learned world, been fo happily . executed 


in the following , Treatiſe, that it has always been 
eſteemed a Treaſure. Upon which Account, as the 
offering it to the -Engh/ſb Reader, cannot be dif- 
pleaſing ; it will be a further Recommendation of 
the Work, that it is conveyed to him, under the 

Patronage of ſo great a Name. This will quicken 
his Enquiries after it, and lead him back from the 
Book it ſelf, to the illuſtrious Patroneſs of it; and 
thereby render it doubly uſeful, in that it may 

both teach him how to underſtand the Scriptures, 


and preſent to his View the Glory and Lovelineſs 
of reducing them to Practice. 


Tuar we may long enjoy the Ha en of ſo 
| füning an Example, and that Your RoraL Hrenxzss 


DEDICATION. 


may, in Your Royal Father, Your Conſort, Your | 
Self, and Your Deſcendants, be ever a Bleſſing and 
Support to this Church and — ey 


vi. 


Ma DAM, 
The ſincere and daily 
Prayers of Your 


RO TAL Hicnnsss's 


Moſt Dutiful, and 
Moſt Obedient Servant, 


R BUNDY. 
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He Hour Sentvronm ſays S. 8 it 4 1 


were 4 letter written by God to man. And we oughit 


weigh attentively every word of it, and learn the wil 
of God, from God himſelf. To deſpiſe ſo extraor- 


only, it were a real crime. The reading and medi- 


tating on the 
nns fer having himſelf ſaid, He that is of God, heareth 
Gods words*, What can we read elſe that can be more agreeable than this 
book? There is no true and ſalutary joy, ſays S. Auſtin, but that which 
ariſes from hope ; that hope, moſt eſpecially, whoſe objet? is the kingdom 
of heaven. Now the myſterics of that kingdom are what the Scriptures 
only diſcover to us ; they ſhew us the way thither, and fill the heart with 


innumerable ſecret delights, whilſt we walk in it: Agreeably to what 


S. Paul ſaysd, that through patience and 2 0 the n our 
hope becomes more ſteady and reſolved. 


Jon viii. 47- Rom 15. 


% 


* : - » — 
® . 
. 


therefore, as he goes on, to read it with reverence, to 


dinary a bleſſing, were not a bare piece of negligence. 
Scripture, are, ſays S. Bernard, a charatter of predeſiina- 
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AND what other ſtudy can be more neceſlary for a Divine than this? 
It is a lamentable crrour for men to. amuſe themſelves with uſcleſs know- 
ledge; which yet is the crrour of a great part of mankind. For, how 
many are there even among thoſe who have for ſo many years applied 
themſclves to the ſtudy of divinity, whoſe heads are not rather filled with 
vain and frivolous ſchool-diſputes, than their hearts and minds nouriſhed 
with the truths of the Scripture ? They think they have ſcriouſly ſtudied it, 
when they have thrown away ſome intervals of their time, in ſlightly run- 
ning over ſome chapters of it. Truth is the end of all our ſtudies; and yet 
(1 know not by what fatality) we wander from the way which moſt natu- 
rally leads to it. 

Bur in this we do not imitate the holy Fathers, from whom we have 
received both the books of Scripture, and the true interpretation of them. 


They did not leave the fountain, to have recourſe to the ſtreams; they drew 


from the Scriptare it (elf thoſe thundering arguments with which they 
quiſhed hereſy; and that heavenly food, wherewith they nouriſhed nouriſhed thi 
church. Let a man read the Chryſoftoms, the Gregories, the Baſils, the 
Ambroſes, the Jeromes, and the ©Auſtms, and he will ſee, that theſe holy 
doctors being wholly taken up with this ſtudy, and having their minds filled 
with the truths it inſpires, always ſpeak, out of the abundance of their hearts, 
- IT is indeed a thing truly worthy of our compaſſion, to ſee men who are 
already embaraſſed with an innumerable multitude of affairs, which divert 
them from the ſtudy of the truth, for which they were made, 
away that little time they have left, in vain and ridiculous diſputes, Hence 
come the Sophiſts of the ſchools; for how can a man really call thoſe Di. 
vines, who ſo little know what theScripture ſays, or the Fathers or Councils 
have determined, on any topick? And from hence likewiſe come the de- 
claimers, which fill our pulpits; for I think no man can give the quality of 
of the word of God, to thoſe who quote it ſo ſeldom. We find 
them promiſing in the beginning of their diſcourſes, to explain the Seri- 
e but in the purſuit of them, they think of nothing but tickling the 
cars and minds of their auditors, with far-ferched thoughts and elegant ex- 
preſſions. Thus is the people deprived of ſolid nouriſhment; thus do chris 
ſtians continue in ignorance of the knowledge of ſalvation. 
PREACHERS arc the more inexcuſable in neglecting the Scriptares, in 


they can. no where {oc ad nee: fn or the 


Pur- 
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purpoſe, as there. All the foundations of true eloquence, extraordinary action, 
rich expreſſions, examples, compariſons, and figures, are found in them in great 


abundance. We not only draw from thence ſound doctrine, we not only meet 


vith great variety of ſubjects in them, but we alſo find there all thoſe or · 
naments which give ſtrength and dignity to a diſcourſe. What manner 
of inſtruction can be more clear, or more conciſe, than that of the Go- 
ſpl? What orator can equal the force and vchemence of the Prophets ? 
Who underſtands better how to captivate the mind, and affect the heart, 
than S. Paul? Who can better give the elevation and ſplendour of poe- 
try, to a diſcourſe, than the P/almiſts ? and in a word, What an admi- 
rable crowd of ſentences and maxims do we find in the books of Solomon? 

Bur it is in vain to extol the value, and urge the neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing the Holy Scripture, to men who are affrightcd at the leaſt appearance of 
labour, unleſs we can make this ſtudy caſy for them. Which made me 


exttact all that is neceſſary in order to underſtand it, from a great number 


of books, which arc not to be found without difficulty, to be bought 


without a great expence, or to be read without an immenſe labour. 13 


compoſed Tables of theſe things, which preſent to the eye, at one view, 


what is ſcattered about in ſeveral volumes. But the very form of this work 


laid me under a neceſſity of paſſing over a great many things, and of be- 


ing very ſhort in ſpeaking to thoſe which I did mention. Nevertheleſs, 
theſe Tables have their uſe and their value. 


Bur having had both more leiſure and more books, ſince 1 publiſhed 


them, 1 have here undertaken a much more extenſive work, upon the 


ſame plan. [I have given it another form; I have cxccedingly enlarged itz 


and the reader may expect to find here, whatever can facilitate the er 
ſtanding of the Scripture; or compleat an introduction to it. 
Salvation is of the Fews, ſays Is us CHRIST: It was tor Abraham 
Iſaac, and Jacob, that the promiſe of the Meſſiah was made. It was 
from theſe patriarchs that he deſcended; it was in Judea that he was born, 
and wrought out the ſalvation of mankind. So that it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, to be throughly acquainted with every thing that relates to 
the Jews, if we would rightly underſtand the Scripture. This people was 
choſen by God, to declare Jesvs CHRIST to the world, | who is typi- 
fied as well in what happened to the Jews, as in the Scriptures. He B re- 
preſented under the ſhadows of the Lat, and foretold by the Prophets. 
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When he appeared upon earth, the ſcene of his' ations was Judea, he 
lived among the Jews, converſed with them, ſpake their language, and 
followed their cuſtoms. So that the knowledge of Judaiſm is not only 
neceſſary for the Oli Teſtament, but alſo in order to the underſtanding 
of the Goſpel, which relates the life of JESUS Chr IST. The authors 
of the ſacred books, like all other writers, take no care to explain par. 
ticularly, the laws, cuſtoms, and ccremonics of the Jews, and abundance 
of other things which were ſufficiently known to thoſe who lived when 
they wrote. So that this is a piece of knowledge we muſt borrow clſc- 
where when we apply our ſelves to the reading of the Scriputres. 
AND this knowledge is what I have ſought for, with all poſſible 
carc, in an infinite number of volumes, You will find in the Firſt Part 


of this work, the origin of the Jewiſh nation; thcir hiſtory, religion, and 


facrifices ; a deſcription of the tabernacle, their temple, and thcir ſyna. 
gogues; their feſtivals, and whatever relates to the pricſts and levites ; 
their laws written and unwritten ; the form of their government, their 
magiſtrates, their different tribunals, their manner of adminiſtring juſtice, 
and puniſhing criminals; their cuſtoms, as well religious as civil; their 
practices, as to their dreſs, houſes, marriages, and funerals ; the different 


ſeas which ſprung up among them; their calendar, and their weights, 


coins and meaſures. 


I touch upon all theſe things, ſuſſiciently ro make them 
but there are ſome of them which arc not thoroughly explained. Had 
I faid all that could have been ſaid upon each of theſe heads, and ſup- 
ported what 1 ſaid with reaſons and authorities, I ſhould have fallen into 
the inconvenience which it was the deſign of the work to avoid, 
namely, that of an exceſſive length, My book would then have been 
bigger than that which I undertake to render caſy ; and conſequently, it 
would have been uſeleſs to thoſe who ſeek for ſuch an introduction 
to open the way to it, as ſhall not detain them long. If they who are 
more curious, and have more leiſure, would ſcarch farther into the bot- 
tom of things, and be more perfectly acquainted with them, I ſhall 
here ſhew them the ſources from whence I have drawn what 1 have 
aid, and where they may more thr inform themſelves in it. 

Tae two authors which after the Holy Scripture give us the fulleſt 
accounts of what relates to the Jews, arc Foſephus and . The 
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PREFACE. ; 
Talmud is a work which contains all the traditions of the Jews, 
' with the gloſſes and commentaries of the moſt famous Rabbins, It is 
a large work, and is as it were the Canon-law of the Jews. The moſt 
cffenrial part of it, which they call the Mzſc/na, is the text, which is 
a ſhort book enough, conſidering the matters it contains, It explains in 
few words, and in a good order, the Jewiſh traditions, and contains 
the reſolution of ſeveral cales of conſcience. Some years ſince it was 
tranſlated into Latm, and printed in Holland, in ſix volumes; which 
grew ſo bulky, by means of their having added to it the commenta- 
rics of two Jews, and the notes and diſſertations of ſeveral of our 
learned men, upon ſome particular treatiſes in it; but Maimonides has 
made an exccllent abridgment of all the Talmud, in a book which 
he calls, The ſtrong band. They who can read it, have no need of 
any other book to inform them of theſe matters. Nevertheleſs, the au- 
thors who have written upon them, have their uſe. I have made uſe 
of them, and leſt therefore I ſhould rob them of the glory they de- 
ſerve, it is but juſt that 1 ſhould ſay ſomething of them here. They 
might be divided into three claſſes ; the Firſt might contain thoſe who have 
written upon the Hebrew language, who have made grammars of it, and 
have made the text of the Scriptures, and of the Rabbins who have 
explained it, caſy to be underſtood : The Second ſhould contain thoſe 
who have commented upon, or tranſlated any treatiſe of the Tal- 
mud, or any of the works of the ancient, or modern Rabbzns ; and in 
the Third 1 would place-thoſe authors who have written upon the hi- 
ſtory, the government, the laws, or the religion of the Jews. But this 
enumeration of authors would be a ſort of library, which I do not pre- 
tend to make here; I ſhall only mention the moſt famous authors, who, 
if 1 may ſo ſpeak, opened the way to Hebtaiſm, and firſt ran in it, 
Sebaſtian Munſter was the firſt Chriſtian who after Reuclin applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Hebrew and the Rabbins. He compoſed” Cgram-. 
mar, and dictionaries, and tranſlated ſome Hebrew books. But Raimund 
Martin, who was more ancient than they, had purſued the ſame ſtudy, . 


— 


as appcats by his book, which is entituled, The ponyard of the faith, 


Galitinus has almoſt entirely copied it. In the beginning of the ſixteenth | 
century, Paul Riccius tranſlated ſome paſſages of the Talmud. After 
this, this ſtudy became faſhionable, and the Pagnins and Vatabluſſes 
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appeared; who were followed by Leo Judab, Fagins, Junius, Tre. 
mellius, Genelrard, and Arias Montanus, who had the care of the im. 
preſſion of the Polyglott Bible, which was printed by Philip the ſecond 
King of Spain, at Antwerp. And this Arias is the author of all the 


| prefaces and different treatiſes with which this edition is enriched. 


| Wren this new field of learning was once opened, the learned 
crowded into it in great numbers, to gather all the fruit it could pro- 
duce. They who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves, are the Buxtorfs, 
father and ſon, L'Empereur, Coccius, Schmidius, Fohn- Henry-Otto, Va- 


 Eenſelius, Seringhamius, and Peringer. 


Maimonides has had tranſlators of ſome of his treatiſes ; which tran- 
ſlators are, Yoſſns, Vorſtius,Prid:aux, Voiſm, De Veil, and Karpſo. 
vius. Nor have the other Rabbins been forgotten, Philip of Aguin, 
Gaumin, Ulman, and Rittangel, have given us ſeveral tranſlations of 
them. Buxtorf's Great Dictionary is a treaſure of Jewiſh antiquitics. 
His treatiſe On the ſpnagogue is a compleat work, wherein you find all 
the modern practices of the Jews, by which their ancient cuſtoms may 
be judged of. His ſon trode in his ſteps. He wrote of the ark, of 
the unleavened bread, of the waſbing of the hands, and of the Jeuiſb 
marriages, and theſe treatiſes are full of excellent things. 

Bur it is alſo of importance to know the policy of the Jews, that 
is, their manner of government, And ſeveral authors have undertaken this 
ſubject, and written upon the form of rhe Jewiſh government. Sjgonns 


wrote a treatiſe Upon 1he republick of the Jews, which was printed ſome. 


years ſince with John Nicholass obſervations. Bertram wrote upon 


the ſame ſubject, and his book was illuſtrated by L'Empereur. Cunens 


and Menochius treated of the ſame matter, and very lately Feidekker. 
Hottinger wrote upon the laws of the Hebrews; and Spencer, wha 
pretended to derive the origin of the Jewiſh ceremonies from Egypr, 
has been learnedly refuted by Witfmus*. Schichard, Selden, Lightfoot, 
Hoornebek, Hulſius, Vitringa, Braunius, Gomar, Outram, Gejerus, Bar- 
tolocci, Henry Otto, and Voiſm, compoſed particular treatiſes, wherein we 
find a thorough knowledge of whatever relates to the Jews. Les of 
Modena, wrote of the rites of the Hebrews, in Italian. M. Simon tran- 
lated his book into French, and added to it ſome learned obſervations 


* And Lamy, througto:t Hel De Taternaculo, & c. 
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of his own. And beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other learned Enghiſh, 
Dutch, and German writers, whoſe works I have read, but whoſe names 


1 have forgotten, We ſee freſh treatiſes appear every day upon theſe ſub- 


jets, Bochart wrote a treatiſe Upon the animals mentioned in Scriptures 


which I have abridged in the third part of this work. His ſacred Geogra. 


phy was alſo of great ſervice to me. Ribera gave the world a deſcri- 


ption of the tabernacle and temple. Villalpandus made a more exact 


and more copious work upon the temple, to which he added a plan of 
Jeruſalem, and a treatiſe of meaſures. I have received exceeding great 
aſſiſtance from theſe works, as well as from thoſe of Serrarius and Bon- 


Trerius. Scaliger, Grotius, the two Capelluſes, Clopenbourg, and Aitin- 


gins, though they have not written expreſly on theſe ſubjoas, do yet 
give a great deal of light to them in their works. 

Anv whit I am pointing: out-the fountains” from whence I ae 
drawn what I have ſaid, that they who are deſirous of knowing more 
of theſe things, may there quench their thirſt, I muſt not forget the 
Dictionaries that have been made upon the Bible. Of theſe, ſome are 
both for words and things, as is that of M. Simon, which was printeck 
at Lyons by John Certe, in two volumes in folio. That which Flaccius 
Ihricus printed under the title of Clavis Scripture, or a Key to the Scripture, 
is a dictionary of the words of Scripture which he pretends to explain. 
Edward Leigh publiſhed an Hebrew and Greek dictionary, wherein he 
has collected together the moſt curious obſervations of the criticks upon 


the words of theſe two languages which are found in Scripture. The: 


Bibliotheca of Ravanella, is alſo a ſort of, didtionary of the. Bible, in. 


three great volumes. 
Tux work I here give the reader, is an extract from theſe learned! 


authors; but 1 cannot without pleaſure inform him at the ſame time, 


that many things which are here ſlightly touched upon; will be ex- 
plained at length in a work Upon the Temple, which L have been long 


about. I there give all the reaſons upon which I determine the value of- 
the Jewiſh money and meaſures, as well long-meaſures as thoſe of: 


capacity. The tabernacle will be there deſcribed, with all its rich or- 


naments. There will be an ample deſcription of the city of Zeruſalem, | 


of the Temple built by SoJomon, re · built by Zerubba5e), aſter it had been 
Le. The book, De Tabernacalo, & . 
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deftroyed by the Babylonians, then adorned by the Aſinoncans, and laſtly, 
enlarged by Herod, after whoſe death it received its urmoſt perfeftion a 
few yeats before its final ruin. I explain in that work, every thing that 
concerns the ſacrifices, and feſtivals, and all the calendar; fo that what 1 
here ſay in this, is only an eſſay and sketch of this great work. The 
treatiſe I have made Upon the paſſover and the Commentary, | have gi- 
ven upon the harmony of the Goſpels, are full of rational diſſertations 
upon the practices and cuſtoms of the Jews. I have there ſufficiently 
explained their manner of meaſuring time, and of reckoning their months 
and years; 1 have there given an exact deſcription of Fudea, and of all 
the land of 1/rae/, with a new map of it. But 1 don't undertake to 
give a petſect knowledge of things here; the deſign of this preſent 
work is only to give a taſt of all thoſe things in general, which ir is 
at leaſt neceſſary we ſhould have ſome idea of. 

In a word, this is but an Introduttion. It is divided into three books. 
The Firſt contains an account of the things relating to the Jews,the know- 
ledge of which renders the Bible caſy to be underſtood. The Second 
relates to the Bible it ſelf, its original text, irs different tranſlations, 
Origen's verſions, the criticiſm of the Maſſorites, the invention of the 


points, the different ſorts of the Hebrew characters, and the idioms of 


the holy language. 
All theſe things have been already treated on in the Prolegomens 


to the Engliſh Polyglott. And we have alfo ſeveral excellent books 
upon this ſubject, as the Prolegomena of Serrarius, Bonfrerius, and Du 


Pim. Both catholicks and proteſtants have largely treated on them: It 


is one of the points in controverſy between us z 8 
in the ſacred canon, which they reject. 
ben e a e u wall 2s we, 
Heideggers Enchiridion is ſhort, and very exact. Bellarmine and the 
other controverſial writers treat of all the queſtions that can be ſtarted 


upon this ſubje& ; in what language each book was written; who wrote 


it; who tranſlated it, and when; what then happened, what was their 

genius ; and what the proprieties of each language. 
SEVERAL of the authors I have named, have alſo written large volumes 
upon theſe ſubjefts. There is a Bare. foot Carmelite, who promiſed the 
publick 
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PREFACE. 
publick twelve volumes in folio, It is now ſome years ſince he printed 
four of them. 

Bur to compleat the idea here given of this Inrroduttion, I muſt 
add, that I have put into the Third part of it, a particular account of ſc- 
veral things which may be called foreign to the Scriptures, but which arc 
uſeful to be known, if we would underſtand it: Such are the errours 
of the pagans, thcir idols, their falſe gods, and ſeveral of their cuſtoms. 
The Scripture often ſpeaks of them, and 4 in ſome ſort ſuppoſe the 
knowledge of them. 6 

AND with all theſe aſſiſtances, ir is yet Farther nacelſary,. that we 
ſhould underſtagd Hebrew, if we would perfectiy underſtand the Ser#- 
ptures. This was the original language in which theſe divine books were 
written. It has a force and energy which the verſions cannot come up 
to. If any thing could ſupply the want of knowing it, it would be 
the number of the verſions. The different turns the interpreters give it, 
and the different expreſſions they make uſe of, ſhew the force of the 
words which they tranſlate. It is my hearty deſire, Dear Reader, that this 
work may be of ſome aſliſtance to you; that ſo being charmed with the 
pleaſures which the Scriptures give, you may be able to cry out with 
S. Auſt, Let thy writings, O my God, be my chaſt delights. 

Gop having given me health, and ſeveral new books having appeared 
upon this ſubject, within theſe ten years, ſince the former edition op 
this work was publiſhed in French *, I have bern thereby enabled to re. 
riſe this work, and to dur u in ſo; many places, that 1 may ſap, E is i 
in the preſent cdition® new-caſt, and almoſt a new-work. | + _ 

* Anno 1699, » Anno 1709. — 


The End of the Author's Preface. 
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The TRANS LAT ORS 


. 8 Fier what our Author himſelf has ſaidof the deſgnof the 


following Introduction, and the ſources from whence he 
drew it ; 1 think it neceſſary to give ſome account of 
my endeavours to do juſtice to him, and improve in 
ſome meaſure the ſame deſign, in the preſent Tran. 
ſation of it. 
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The Additions, for the moſt part, are taken from our Author's 
own work, De Tabcrnaculo Forderis, &c. and conſiſt of ſuch parts 
| of 


= 
IIe 


it & give a n br to ſome dark and very nde be 
— So ſuch 1 7750 moſt naturally to fall within the deſign 
of this Introduction. I have inſerted them in the body of the text, be. 
tween due erutebete, thus, C I to diſtinguiſh them from. the original”; 


and the Reailer will all along find them e the books ani places | 
anne ae. ts were Es. - | 


The Additional Plates are, Gele the LIE the 5 LEE 
9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 22, 23, 24 and 25 which, are no leſs ne- 
ceſſary in order to explain the work, than ornamental; whereas. a great 

part of thoſe in the French Edition, are, if not trifling, of very little uſe, 
like thoſe plates of animals which I here give 44 4 ſpecimen f them. In 
thoſe relating to the coins, weights, and meaſures of the ancients, their 
redutTions to the Eogliſh are talen from Dr. Arbuthnot s Tables ; both le. 
cauſe that gentleman is thought to be very exact in his calculations, and be- 


cauſe they more nearly anſwer to the French of our author, than any Engliſh 


I have ſeen. But left the reader, who is unacquainted with the French 


weights and meaſures, ſhould be likewiſe. deſirous of knowing the exact 
amount of bis reductions in Engliſh, I thought it not improper to add ſuch 
Notes #0 the two laſt chapters of the firſt a i ow 
things) as ſhew the difference. between hee. 


The Notes in general are deſigned, tbr, to comBin ſuch explangtions of 
ſcripture as appeared uſeful, and yet could; not be well inſerted in the 
body of the work, ta explain difficult. paſſages. of the tent; to reftify 
miſtakes; to refer the Reader to other books, where te will find thoſe 
ſubjetis treated on more at large, whith. are here oniy tranſiently min- 
tioned; to give, hin the opinions of ſuch authors as are moſt famous for Seri 
pture learning among ut, as Mede, Prideaux wu others,” in caſes wherein 


they differ from Pete Lamy 1 or laſtiy, to direft him to thoſe naſſuges of 
Scripture (which are very many) and other authors, which our author has 


only quoted in 2 87 N eee whence 
they are taken, 
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years before Chriſt ; the latter being the "moſt eaſy, and moſt approved 
method of computing. Here we have only to add the preſent Year of 
Chriſt to the date of any fact, and the product will give us the diſtance 
of that fact from the preſent time; the knowing which is the great end 
of Chronology. The books by which I have directed my ſelf in thus change, 
are Mr. Marſhal's Tabulz Chronologicz, or where they were not minute 


enough, the celebrated Connexion, &c. of the preſent learned Dean of 
Norwich. 


In the paſſages of Scripture which are quoted by our Author, (ho al- 
ways quotes from the Vulgate) I have always followed the Engliſh tran- 
ſlation, though different from the Vulgate, in caſes where no ſtreſs is 
laid upon that difference. But in caſes where the force of any obſcr- 
vation or criticiſm (which very often happens) depends upon the difference 
between them, I thought my ſelf obliged to tranſlate the Vulgate, and di- 
ftinguiſh thoſe paſſages by Vulg, or Vulgate; and ſometimes to give the 
difference of the Engliſh in the adjoyning note. 


In the 1, 2, 3, and 8th chapters of the third book, which treat of rhe 
Idols, Animals, Plants, and Diſcaſes mentioned in Scripture, I have taken 
the liberty of tranſpoſing the paragraphs, in order to place them in an al- 
phabetical order, according to the Engliſh names; and I have uſed the 
ſame freedom with ſome paſſages of the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, t 
rettify thereby ſome miſtakes in time; as I likewiſe have, with a para- 
graph or two, of the cighth chapter of the firſt book, and of rhe 
part of the firſt chapter of the third book, for the ſake of method and order. 


In the 142 and 473 Pages, two paſſages are omitted, becauſe they re- 
late to the dotirines of the ſacrifice of the maſs, and Extreme UnQion 
and at the ſame time, leſt I ſhould ſeem to mjure our Author in ſa 
tender a point as theſe matters in controverſy may be thought to be, I have 

given the French tranſlator's words at the bottoms of thoſe pages. But in 
the laſt chapter, which relates to his method of reading the Scriptures, 


there are ſeveral paſſages which are neither tranſlated, nor given in the 


French; becauſe they only contain ſuch reaſons for this method, as are 
drawn from the Miſſal, or Breviary, and ſuch as therefore could neither be 
of any weight or uſe to thoſe for whom this tranſlation is deſigned z nor 

are 
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are they, 1 conceive, of ſo tender @ nature at to make the moſt zealous 


think the omiſſion of them an injury to the Author. And therefore J here 


mention only thoſe reaſons for this method of reading the Scriptures, which 
are general, and ariſe from the books of Scripture themſelves; and which 


may be equally applied to the cuſtoms and praffiſcs of the Church of 
England, to which they are accommodated. 


I have only one thing more to add, whoſe novelty or ſingularity, if 


not its weight, muſt excuſe the mentioning it. It relates to our Author's 


plan and elevation of Solomon's Temple, (which differs from thoſe of 
Joſephus, the book Middoth, Dr. Pridcaux and Villalpandus) and it ſeems 
to carry at leaſt the force of a ſtrong probability in favour of it. It is 
this; that the Rev. Mr. Long, who is lately returned from Fort S. George 
in the Eaſt-Indics, aſſures me, and gives me leave to declare to the world 
from him, that the Gentouſe, (a people in the Eaſt, who from their 
cuſtoms and other circumſtances are, by the moſt judicious, believed to 
be the deſcendants of thoſe of the Fewiſh ten tribes, who never re. 
turned from the Babyloniſh captivity) have a temple at Chillembrum, 
near Porto Novo, on the coaſt of Coromandel, which they call Zuli- 
| man's Temple; that they reſort to it with the ſame devotion as the 
Jews formerly did to that of Jeruſalem; and that it is divided into 
courts in the ſame manner as Pere Lamy's is, and is built much after 
the ſame plan which is bere given. It were needleſs to obſerve, that 
theſe Plans of the Temple are curious and difficult, the nature of the 
thing implies it; and therefore, without preſuming to determine of what 
force the proofs are, by which the different opinions are ſupported, I 
ſhall leave it to every Reader to judge for bimſelf, both of the force 
of what is here ſaid, and of all the proofs which our Author himſelf 
gives of bis opinion. Only in juſtice te bim, I could not forbear men- 


determination might be made concerning his opinion in this caſe, with- 
out conſulting his book De Tabernaculo, &c. where he gives his rea- 


tioning this, which with me has its weight; and I could wiſh no 
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ſons for his opinion at large, which could not poſſibly be done in ſo 


ſmall a compaſs, as @ part of one chapter of this book. 


© 2 * 


The TRANSLATOR's, &c. 


J cannot better conclude this Preface, than as he himſelf concludes 
his letter to the French tranſlator of his work. God grant, ſays he, 
Thar the Sacred Writings, (lovely as they arc) may meet with that degree 
of affection which they deſerve; That men may now apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of them, ſince they can do it with ſo much caſe and plea. 
ſure; That they may lay aſide that vain curioſity which leads them in- 
differently to the reading of all forts of books; That they may grow 
weary of thoſe falſe and dangerous plcaſurcs which they take in mul- 
titudes of wicked treatiſes; And that they may have a taſt for thoſe de- 
lights and comforts which the Sacred Volumes cver afford to thoſe who 
rcad them with a ſpirit of picty and devotion. 
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12 An Introduction t0 Book I. 
oft men republick; weir ia, cuſtoms, ceftihonits and ſacrifices, ace full 
of myſittis, which refer to Jesvs CimEr. St. Pan} hinclf tells us, 
that nothing happened to the Hebrews bur * for enſampir; that is, that even 
the moſt minute events of their hiſtory, were ſo far from having been the 
effect of chance; as to have been regulated by the order of God, and to 
have had relation to what was afterwards to come to pals. And in or- 
dier therefore to a perfect underſtanidivig of the it is abſolutely 
| | netellary chat we ſhould be very well acquaitirted with To ſingular a people. 
. This was the motive that induced me to draw up a hiſtory of i 4 and 
wy the tdiiferent chapters of this book, art & {© many Uifctent likes, which 
2M when united may give us a picture of it. 
. THERE were two ſorts of Hebrews. I. Hebrews by birth. And II. He- 
brews by converſion. | £14 
L Ix the former, we ſhall conſider three things. 1. Their origin. 2. Their 
different names. And, 3. The order and diviſion of their tribes or familics. 
The origj® 1. Tun Hebrews deſcended fromShem,whom the Scriptures call the firſt of 
. the children of Mah > Arahexed his fon begae Salah 3 from Salah deſten- 
ded Heber ; from Heber Peleg ; from Peleg Ragan, or Res; from Nen 
Serug, who was the father of Nahor ; and from Nabor Terah the father 
45 of Abrabam. This patriarch had a fon by Hagar his handmaid, called + 
THIN Iſhmael, whom he * circumciſcd with all his houſe. But Iſbmael was 
* not the child of promiſe ; that bleſſing was reſerved for © Iſaac, whom 
„„ God gave him in his old age, when he was an hundred years old, 
| and Sarah his wife ninety. It was from this child, whoſe birth was ſo 
,. 0 miraculous, that God promiſed to raiſe up to him that happy poſterity, 
3 which ſhould be as the ſand on the ſea - ſbore for multitude ; and on ac- 
_ count of which it was, that this patriarch, who was firſt called Abram, 
had his name changed to that of Abraham, which ſignifics, * the father of 
ma nations. hi ARISE IL alu + 28-8 .. 
rr had two ſons, Eſas and Facob. Eſas was the l- bern, and wa 
ſirnamed Edo, that is, the red, from the time that the płeſſure of hi - 
and-his defirc of caring a meſ of red potrage, which ut his yoanger 
other had — made um purchaſe it it the price of h 
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birth-right, which Jaca get from him by this means (as will be ſhewn here- 
after) and with it * his father's bleſſing, becoming thereby both eldeſt, and the 
heir. Jacob had twelve ſons, who were the fathers of this people, whom God 


choſe, and honoured with his covenant, and the promiſes of the Meſfah. r 


Ir is therefore from theſe three patriarchs, jointly conſidered, that the 
Hebrews derive their origin. For it would not be ſufficient to ſay, that 
Abraham was their head, becauſe he was ſo of the Iſhmaelites, as well as 
them. Nor is it ſufficient to call Iſaac their father, becauſe he was like- 
wiſe the father of the Edomites ; and this is the reaſon, why the Scrip- 
rures always mention Abraham, Iſaac, and Jenny RO _— 
the fathers of the Hebrews. | 

2. I u x Hebrews have had ſeveral names. 


(i) Tuar of Hebrews was given them from Heber, W LS | 


defcended, an whoſe language they: ſpake. TInieſd k ue nher ü, 
which perhaps is moſt probable, that this word ſignifies a frenger, from 


the Hebrew word Hauer, which ſignifies to pſ5 over 3; becauſe Abra. Hebreus. 2 


ham, when God commanded him to go out of Chaides, Pie averie 
Euphrates, in order to come into the land of Canaam . 


(2) Ta EVI were called Iſraciites, from Facus, who: eee Iſreclites. 


Tfrael, which ſignifies frouger than God; Se 
honoured, juſt after his wreſtling, whichis deſcribed in Genes 
Hebrews were diſtinguiſhed by this name from the poſterity oi yg 
ho having been firnamed Edom, his poſterity were called EAabmite. 
6) Tur had the name of Jeu, which they deriyeũ from „ 
tribe of Judab, for three reaſons; becauſe their kings were of that tribe; 
becauſe the AMeſſias was to be born of it; and becauſe that tribe returned 
from Babylon entire, and in a very flouriſhing:condition under the con- 
duct of Zorohabs/. The tribe of Benjamin © had been almoſt ertinguiſi- 
ed in the war, which the other tribes had made with it 3 and the ten tribes 
| -which had made the ſchiſm, and which Shahmgneſer u cartied away into 
captivity, never return d. So that, being either entirely defrayed, or dil- 
M 3 
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adi esd and which could be looked on as any conſiderable peo: 
ple : they of the other tribes, which were not deſtroyed, mixed with the 
tribe of Judab, and loſeing their own names, were all calicd Jews; - 
2 (4) They were called, Je people of Gad. The reaſon of which 
7 6% glorious appellation,” was this. Immediately after Adams fall, God in his 
| mercy promiſed him a deliveter, who ſhould reſtore him. The Jews 
call him rhe Be ſſtiar, the Greeks the Chriſt, that is, the anointed ; becauſc 
| it was cuſtomary to conſecrate thoſe, ho had been called to any great 
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employment, by anointing them. God likewiſe choſe for himſelf. a pe- 
| | culiar people, among whom he declared what he deſigned to bring about, 
by this reſtorer of mankind. And it pleaſed his wiſdom to ſuſpend this 
| reſtoration of human nature for the ſpace of four thouſand years, that 
| - © © "this long'expeftation, and all the miracles which ſhould- be wrought a 
mong this choſen people, might prepare men for receiving ihe. Mcfftos, 
turn their minds towards him, and make them carncſtly. deſirous of him. 
Nov this choſen people were the Hebrews. God entruſted them with his 
Jaw; and by the different things which happened to them, as well as 
by their ceremonies, pointed out all thoſe things which were infallibly 
oe diy to come ta paſs. On the account of which, it is, that tiſey had 
the glotious name of rh people Cod. The other nations of the earth 

are called in Hebrew Gim, in Greek hu, that is, Gemiles. 
The He- Fr was likewiſe neceſſaty, that this people of God ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
brews of om .others,' by ſome particular mark 5 which mark was at the ſame time 
framothet-ari expreſſive chatacter of another people, who were to be more nearly 
err and who were to become 
on. more conſiderable for thoſe ſpiritual gifts, which God would in a very 
3 — out upon them. The Jewiſh people 
being E 1ay; a type, it was neceſſary that they ſhould. carry in their fleſh 
the mark of that which they-tepreſented ; which mark was circumciſion. This 
«on the one hand diſtinguiſhed the "Hebrews: from other nations, ſo that 
they gloried in calling themſclves the circumciſeu, and gave other nations the 
. name of the uncirrumciſed by way of contempt: and on the other, the 
very act of it pointed out the perſect purity of the chriſtians, who 
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of circumciſion was g boch for himſelf and Wen K s G 2 5 Sh. 1 
ſeal of the at which God made with this patriarch; and it could 5 5 A 
not be perfotmed withaur the | ſpilling of blood, whichithougly.i it might © 
ſerve to appeaſe the wrath of God, could yet have no virtug in itſelf; but En: 


what it derived from the blood of Jzsus Cn ier, which was typityed by it, , 
ALL the time the Hebtews were wandring in the deſerts of Arabia, „ Why ts: 

circumciſion was not practis d. For which Cunæus gives two. reaſons, 2 

One, that being obliged to decamp oſten, the weakneſs of thoſe ho ober ve 

had been newly circumciſed, would have cxtreamly embaraſſed them 3 and 7 

the other, that this mark of diſtinction was not neceſſary, in a deſert, 

where there was no other nation, with whom the people of God could 

intermix. But to this it may be objected, that circumciſion. Was not _ 

barely an external mark of diſtinction to the Jews, but likewiſc: a. lacred 8 

ceremony, which brought a great many graces, with it, ..to-rhaſe, who. te. 

ceived it. And how: can it be propable then, that Maſes ſhould have 

deprived thoſe Hebrews of theſe graces, who having been born in that 

rimc;ſhauld alſo have died in the deſert? To which our author ani vers hat the © 

Scripture does indeed ſay, that there were but two of all them, who came 

out of the land of Egypt, that entered into the land of promiſe, but vp 

it does not cpreſsly declare that any one of thoſe, who had been born in 1 

the deſert, had died in it. It was. to theſe Hebrews, who had been born : 

in the willderneſs, that that general, circumciſion related, which Joſbua 

by the cammandment of, God performed, aſter they had paſſed over For- 

day, Which commandment; of God. was in theſe: words , Circumciſe 

again the childrenof Iſtael the ſecond time: and this expreſſion was by St. 

Jerom thought a very difficult one. For, fays.he, if we. underſtand it 

literally, it cannot be true; a man once circumciſed, can never haye this | 

- ccremony performed upon him a ſecond time. And this difficulty made 

him have recourſe to allegory. He underſtood by this ſecond circumciſt- 

on, a ſpititual circumciſion; which \ was to be made with the knife of the 

Goſpel; bat the Scripture explains it ſelf; Ir; declares, that it was only. the 

children of thoſe who came out of Egypt, that Were then: cireumciſed, ; 

and this ſecond circumciſion was therefore. only e it, af- 
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ſides, Cunæus only ſpeaks by way of conjecture, when he ſays, that of 
all thoſe who were born in the wilderneſs, there was not one who died 
in it. And if it be thought more probablc that ſome did dic there, we 
muſt judge of them who died without being circumciſed, as we do of 
thoſe who dicd before it was eſtabliſhed ; and the ſame muſt be thought of 
thoſe children, who died before the eighth day. The modern Jews arc 
indeed of another opinion. They think circumciſion ſo neceſlary, that 
they circumciſe children who dic before the eighth day, even in their 

coffins. Bur it is an extravagant ſuperſtition. 
Theeighth To this we may add the reaſon, why the cighth day was appointed 
| ge for circumciſion. Some pretend, that this law is founded upon the rela- 
circemcifi- tion that the eighth day has to the eighth age of the world, in which 
* tte dead ſhall riſe. But nothing can be more low and forced than ſuch 
allegories as theſe. Ir is as eaſy to find them out, as it is dangerous to 
ſearch after them. They who uſe themſelves to them, thereby accuſtom 
themſelves to ſubſtitute pretended myſteries inſtead of the true reaſons of 
things, and very often content themſelves with vain ſubtleties. But it 
is better to have leſs ingenuity and more ſolidity. The true reaſon then 
of this law, is this. As animals arc in a very weak condition at their 
birth, and are at firſt, if I may ſo ſpeak, in a ſtate between ſomething 
and nothing, they are not thought to be perfect animals till the eighth 
day, before which their ſtate is ſo diſagreable, as to be ſhocking to the 
ſenſes. Which is the reaſon why God, who can be pleaſed with no- 
thing that is either imperfect or polluted, forbad the offering up of ſuch, 
in facrifice to him. For which there is an expreſs law in Leviticus. 
* ben a bullock, or a ſbrep, or a goat is brought forth, then it ſba/l 
be ſeven days under the dam, and from the eighth day and thenceforth it 
Pall be accepted for an -offering made by fire unte the Lord. Now 
- circumciſion being a ſort of ſacrifice, in which children are offered up to 
God, it was neceſſary that the fame law ſhould be obſerved with re- 
-gard-to them, as was preſcribed for other animals. The eighth day was 
alſo ſo abſolutely fixed for circumcifion, that it could neither be perfor- 
med before nor after it. Even the ſabbath it ſelf, if it proved the cighth 
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in the Goſpcl , notwithſtanding that all manner of work was ſo {ſtriltly. - 


forbidden on it. Which was not becauſe the number eight has ſome- 
thing myſtcrious in it; it was, becauſe it was neceſſary that ſome day 
or other ſhould be fixed. If it had been left to the choice of the parents to have 
done as their fancics led them, many of them might have deferred circumci- 


fing their children at all, and circumciſion might at length have been en- 
tirely neglected. 


Bur, as Cunexs goes on, it was but juſt, that the figures of the Old Es- 


cumciſion 


Teſtament, which pointed out the Ma ſſias, ſhould diſappear at his coming, became . 
as the ſhadows fly at the approach of light. And therefore circumciſion * 


has now loſt its force, and is become uſeleſs. The heathens, who be- 
lieved in Jesvs Cunisr, were not obliged to receive it, and the Jews 


who had received it, were not thereby excluded out of the church of 


God. Which St. Pam formally determines, in his firſt epiſtle to the Co. 


let him not become uncircumciſed. Is any called in wncircumciſion ? let 


him not become circumciſed. Circumciſion is nothing, a 


is nothing ; but the keeping of the commandments of God, 

For thete were ſome chriſtians in the apoſtles time, who thar rhe 
might the more perfectly renounce Jadaiſm, which they had left, effaced 
the very marks of circumciſion. This was a teſinement upon teligion, 
which St. Paul thought deſerved his cenſure. But it was no new thing a- 


mong the Jews. Foſcphus reports that ſome wicked men, having; in | 


the time of king ¶Autiocbut, abandoned their religion, asked that prince's 
leave to build a place for publick exerciſes in Feruſalem, that they might 
fight naked as the Greeks did ; and that in order to reſemble them the 
more perfectly, they took away the marks of circumciſion.” And the au- 
thor of the books of the © Maccabces ſays the fame thing: After which 


it is ſurprizing, that St. Jus ſhould look upon this as impollible, and 


ſhould therefore explain that paſſage of St. Paul of cclibacy and marriage. 
His interpretation of it is this ; 1f when you have been called and have 


circumciſion and continence in the broils of morn: A e 


Þ x Cor. vi 3, l TY 


rinthians : * 1s any man catled to the faith, ſays he, being circumciſed 2 


believed, you are citcumtiſed, that is, unmarried, 80 not uffet# tb upper © 
wncircumciſed, That is t Jay, do not marry, und "ritanyle the lthirty „ 
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trary you are not circumciſed, do not become circumciſed ; that is to ſay, 
Were jon in a married ſtate when you believed, do not look on the faith 
4. @ reaſon for a divorce ; that tus rather a motive to you to ite in 
Pate. It is not neceſſary, in order to confute this opinion of St. Je- 
rom, to produce the authorities of the moſt famous phyſicians, who ſay 
that the marks of circnmciſion may be taken away; the authorities of 
the Scriptures and Joſephus, ſufficiently prove the contrary. We come now 
3. To the diviſion of the Hebrews into tribes and families. 

The . Tut Hebrews were divided into twelve tribes, according to the num- 


f Fn fone if the ber of the ſons of Jacob. God reſerved to himſelf the poſterity of Levi, 
+ bun wie, and conſecrated them to the ſervice of his altars. So that, that could 
8 2. dðtot properly be reckoned among the twelve tribes; but then Eplraim 


| "SIM and Manaſſeh, the two ſons of Joſeph, made two different tribes, which 
[5 thereby ſupplied the place it. The tribe of Levi was divided into 
three families, which derived their names and origin from the three ſons 
” of Levi, From Gerſbon came the Ger ſbonites ; trom Kohath, the Ro- 
WE: bhathites ; from Merari, the Merarites. Kohath the ſecond ſon of Le- 
© vi, had Amram the father of Aaron and Moſes ; the latter of which was 
the governour and lawgiver'of the Hebrews, the former their high-prictt, 
Auron had four ſons, Nadab, eAviliu, Eleatay, and Irbamar. Aſter 
the death of the two former, the prieſthood remained with the two others; 
whoſe poſtetity David divided into twenty four claſſes, who performed the 
offices of the prieſthood weekly, in their turns. Sixteen of theſe claſſes were 
in the family of Eleazar ; whoſe names and order were as follows: 


5 ee 5. Malchijah. + 9. Jefbuch.. 13. Huppab. 
2. Fedajah.. 6. Myamim. 10. Shecaniah. 14, Jeſbeleab. 
03:7 2x en, 7. Haller. 11. Ehiaſoib., 15, Bilgah. 


= n & A Aab. 12. Jam. 10, Immer. 72 


7 So that ele were but eight in the/fawily of Irbamar, viz. o_ 
29G : „ 21. Jaclin. 23. Deleiab. 


18 17. Herb. 19. Pethabiab. 
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Tus other tribes were divided into differen families, is the came mais 
ncr, and their names were theſe : 


Tux tribe of Reuben had four families; the Hinochiter, the Pal. 
liver, the Heſronites, the Carmites. 


- Trax tribe of Simeon had five; Ae e che Jaminies, the 
Jachinites, the Zarhites, the Shaulites. 


THE tribe of Gad had ſeven; the Zephonites, the Tigers 0 We 
Shonites, the Oznites, the Erites, the Arodites, the Arelitn 
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„ran tribe of Judah had five 3) due Shelonites, "tho Pharzites; tho Eos 
Zarbites, the Heſtonites, the Hamulii e.. 


Tus tribe of Iachar had four; the 22 the baue, the 
Jaſpabites, the Shimronites. 55 


An 


Tu tribe of Zebulas had theee 3 the Sardites, the Biene, the 


Jabledditer. { ths” 
Tux tribe of Manaſſeh had 41 d Abe the cue, | 
the Frezerites, the Helekjtes, the Afrielites, the Sheehenviros® tn (ns > 


Tux tribe of Ephraim had four; the Shuchathires,” the Bachyter, 
the Tahanites, the Eranites. © 1439 
Tux tribe of Benjamin trad! fin 5: the Belaires, the Aſbbelires,'this 
Mbiramires, the Shuphamites , the Ardites, the Naamitos.  oont 
Tus tribe of Dan had bu one; ths neee e eee $1 | 4 
er e e de had Sie a Jene tice Jeſper, "tho Be. = 
t, the Heberites, the Malrbielit og. W A rep d-4 0 | | 
Tus tride of 1 2 the Jahzeolites," rhe C, 4 
the Fezerirer, the Shillemites. + $1103" 33 tidit: Bu hid aer : 15425112 
ll. Hirt To we have ſpoken oily of unn Hetitews y Pia 
who deſcended from Abraham, and belonged to one of the ttibes ; ent /orrs 
whence it was, that they were” berter. efteemed"amoig the: Jows,. en Leer 
thoſe who had been born Gentiles, aud had embraced Per üs 
we ſind St. * n ene ewe, dat 
he was born 2 Jus, ſays he, circumciſed the eightÞ 2a); of the 
fort of Ifruri, F the m of Bonjantin,” an" Hebvew' of the Hebrews, 
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rox, becauſe we are permitted to give ſuch a one an habitation among 
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tioned, were ſuch as were Gentiles by birth, but had embraced the Jew- 
iſh religion. 


Nox were excluded from receiving Judaiſm but Eunuchs. All ſtran- 


gers were received into it, whenever they thought fit ro ſubmit to its laws, 
or at leaſt to the principal of them; for theſe proſelytes (that is to ſay, 


* ſtrangers) were of two ſorts. Some were called Proſeiytes of habita. 
. >, others Proſelytes of juſtice. The former had only their dwelling 
or habitation among the Jews, and did not engage themſelves to an en- 
tire obſervance of the law. But they were nevertheleſs obliged to keep 
the ſabbath, and what the Talmudiſts call the precepts of Noah, that is, 
what God commanded Noah to obſerve, namely, not to worſhip idols, 
and to abſtain from blood ; together with ſome other commandments 
which he gave him, and of which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in 
another place. For the Jews were far from ſuffcring the ſtrangers, who 
dwelled among them, to live without laws. All which Mamonides 


explains in his treatiſe of a proſelyte What, ſays he, « a proſelyte of 


habitation ? He is one who engages to renounce idolatry, and obſerve the 
commandments, which were given to the children of Noah ; but neither 
i circumciſed, nor baptized. He is called a exOSELYTE OF HABITA- 


the children of Iſrael, and he is recetued as a religious Gentile. He adds, 
Whoever engages to keep the commandments of Noah, and is ex- 
aft in his obſervance of them, has a right to the rewards of a future 
ſtate. And the Jews were forbidden to ſuffer any Gentile to live among 
them, who did not ſubmit to the obſcrvance of theſe precepts ; as we 
learn from the ſame author. Me are obliged, ſays he, to kill all the Gen- 
tiles, who refuſe to keep the commandments of Noah, if they are in our 
power. It is only to us, who are the inheritance of Jacob, and to 
thoſe of any other nation, who will become proſelytes, that Moſes has 
given the law. For it is ſaid, there ball be no difference between the 
proſelytes and you. And therefore as to the law, let him embrace it that 
will ; we force no body to it: but as for the commandments of Noah, 
Moſes. our maſter, who was taught by God himſelf, bas commanded us 
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to force all thoſe who ſhall come into the world, to obſerve them, and 
to kill all thoſe who ſhall refuſe to keep them. He who receives them, 
is called a Proſelyte of habitation, and muſt engage a þ fo do Jo, in 
the preſence of three learned perſons. 

T u x ſecond ſort of converted Hebrews, were called — of juſt 7. G Me. 
tice, They were fo called, becauſe they embraced the whole law of Mo. 
ſes, and engaged themſelves to live holily and juſtly. And they therefore 
had the rank and privileges of natural Jews. Of this fort was Achior e, 
who, as the Scripture expreſſes it, was joined to the people of God. And 
it is of them that we are to underſtand thoſe words of our bleſſed 
Saviour in the Goſpel, Ie compaſs ſea and land to make one _ 
ſore ». 

In order to become 4 proſehte of juſtice, there were three ceremonies The mes 
to be performed ; the firſt of which was circumciſion. The blood that =; _ 
was ſpilt in the performance of this, was called the blood of the cove- proſelytes. 
nant, and theſe new converts were thought to be the children of it. 
And as to the neceſſity of it, the commandment of God to © Abraham is 
very expreſs : The uncircumciſed man- child whoſe fleſh of his fore-skin is 
not circumciſed, that ſoul ſhall be cut off from his people ©, Circumciſion 
was, as it were, the Scal, which ſcaled the covenant, which the proſe- 
lyte entered into with God, and the ſolemn profeſſion he made of ob- 
ſcrving the law of Moſes, Which made St. Paul ſ. y, 4 I teſtify to eve-: 
ry man that is circumciſed , that he is a debter to the whole law. And 
Maimonides * alſo, teaches the fame thing. I ben à Gentile, lays he, has 
mind to enter into the covenant, 10 ſpelter himſelf under the wings 
of the majeſty of God, and to ſubmit to the law, he 1. be a 
ciſed. 

THe ſecond ceremony was waſhing, or baptiſm ; which . 1 ; 
been performed, in the preſence of at leaſt, three Jews of diſtinction. At 
the time of the performance of it, the proſelyte declared his abhorrence 
of his paſt life, and that it was neither ambition nor avarice, but a ſin- 
cere love for the law of Moſes, which prevailed on him to be baptized: 
and he was then likewiſe n in the nn Nor the law. 


VII Nea 
* Judith xix. 10. v Mat. xxil. 15. . 4 Gal. v. 3. 


© Or as the French bas it, every man that cauſes himſelf to be circumciled. Ibid. 4 i. 
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He promiſed, at the ſame time, to lead a godly life, to worſhip 


the Jews, that they ought to be looked on as new - born infants. Afas- 


all that Maimonides ſays, of the manner ot their receiving proſelytes. It 
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the true God, and to keep his commandments. And from hence tlie 
Chriſtian church has borrowed thoſe ceremonics, which ſhe makes uſe 
of in receiving proſelytes, whether Jews or Gentilcs ; for it is manifeſt, 
that the inſtitution ' of baptiſm by Jesvs Cimisr, and the diſcipline of 
the primitive church in the adminiſtration of ir, have a rclation to this 
ceremony among the Jews. 

THE third ceremony to be performed, was that of offering ſacrifice. 
All theſe, except circumciſion, were performed by the women as 
well as the men, who became proſelytes. And as concerning thoſe who 
had gone through all theſe ceremonies, it was a common opinion among 


monides ſays it in expreſs terms. A Gentile, ſays he, who is become a 
proſelyte, and a ſlave who is ſet at liberty, are both, as it were new- 
born babes. Which is the reaſon why thoſe who before were their pa- 
rents, are now no longer ſo, Whence it is evident, that nothing could 
be more juſt than J=sUs Cimr's reproaching Nicodemus, with his be- 
ing 4 maſter in Iſrael, and yet being at the fame time ignorant how a 
man could be born 4 ſecond time. | 
- BuT to be more particular; I cannot forbcar relating here at large, 


will, I doubt not, be ſome pleaſure to the reader to trace out in it, the 
origin of Chriſtian baptiſm, and of the ancient ccremonies, which the church 
obſerved in it. For they are all borrowed from the Jews; Jesvs Chrisr 
and his apoſtles, not having thought fit to aboliſh them, or to ſubſtirute 
new ones in their room. 

HOW, ſays he, ought a proſelyte now to be received ? When any one 
offers himſelf, if upon a ſtrict enquiry it appears, that the motroes to 
his converſion are pure, he ſpall —— What have you 
in us, which mclines you to become a proſelyte? Don't you know, that 
the aelites live now in ſorrow and reproach, that they are exiles, are 
„and are laden every day with freſb miſeries ? If be an- 
ſavers ; I know all this, and yet think my ſelf umworthy of being received 
among them, he muſt be admitted. And then he ſhall be taught the 


n 
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principal articles of religion, the unity of God, and the prohibition of ido- 
latry, in «hich he muſt be throughly inſtructed. And among the com- 
mandments of God, which are taught him, both ſome of the moſt and 


ſome of the left importance, ſhall be mentioned, but briefy. To which fall 


be added, the puniſhments annexed to the breach of theſe precepts. Tt 
ſrall be ſaid to bim; Are you ſenſible that before you embrace religion, 


you may eat fat, and not obſerve the ſabbath ? And that if after you are 


become a proſelyte, you eat fat, you will be excommunicated, and if you 
break the ſabbath, ſtoned * But nevertheleſs theſe puniſhments are not 
to be mentioned to him, but with a great deal af prudence, leaſt the 
terrible Idea they may give him of religion, ſhould turn him from the 
right way. Men muſt firſt be won over by gentle methods ; they 
muſt, as the Scripture expreſſes it *, be drawn with the cords of a 
man, with bands of love. 
And os le muſt be inſtrutted in the doctrine of puniſhments, ſo-like- 
<iſe in that of rewards. It ſball be declared to him, that the obſer- 
vance of the law will gain him an immortal life in the other world, and 
that none are truly wiſe and juſt in this, but they who know the law 
and keep it. For, it ſhall be added, that a future life is reſerved only 
for the righteous, which are the Iſraelites ; and that if they are un- 


happy in this World, this very thing ſhews that they will be eternal 


enlarge 


Hl xi > Deut. xxxii. 15. 
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THREE choſen men ſhall ſtand before him, when he i in the 
water, and ſhall again propoſe to him, ſome of the commandments of the 
law. If it be a woman, women ſhall pu t her into the water, the Doc- 
tours ſhall inſtruct her while ſhe is in it, and then they ſhall go out, and 
turn away their eyes from her, while ſhe comes out of it. 

Tuus have we given a general Idea of the Hebrews; and for the 
fuller explanation of it, procccd now to a particular account of the 
hiſtory of that nation. 


CHAP, . 


The hiſtory of the Hebrews dwided into its ſeveral ages, 


HE whole ſpace of time, which paſſed between the creation of 
the world, and the birth of Cunisr, is four thouſand years; and 
it is uſually divided into ſix ages: which is the order we ſhall follow, 
in this chronological abridgment of the Hebrew hiſtory. 
721. THAT there is a God, appears from every thing both within and 


Hence of without us. If we look into our ſelves, we there find ſo lively and fo 
diſtin an idea, of a perfect, infinite, eternal, and almighty being; as no- 


in 

thing could have ſo univerſally engraven on the minds of men, but the 2 
hand of him, who is ſignified by it. And if we look without us, the G 
univerſe, which preſents itſelf to our view, is fo vaſt in its extent, ſo won. im 
derful in the diſpoſition of its parts, ſo regular in its order, and ſo con- the 
ſtant in its motions, as convinces us, that God alone, could have made toc 
and preſerved ſo ſtupendous a work. But, though nature can thus lead ob 
us to the knowledge of God, yet it is faith alone that can teach us, that co 
there are three adorable perſons, the FATHER, Sox, and HoLy Gmosr, who # 
are truly diſtin from one another, and are but one God. The Son is f rit 

» Between the creation, and the ular ara, 4004 years. | 4 ſen 
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called in Latin, Verbum, which ſignifies, the Nord; but this does not 


f ſufficiently expreſs the word e., which is the term St. John uſes 

in his Goſpel ; for that not only ſignifies, the 40rd, but alſo reaſon 

and wiſdom, For the So is not only the word, but alſo the een 
and wiſdom of God. 


Ws diſcover a ſort of ſeint reſemblance of this incomprehenſible The Per- 


Trinity, in the ſoul of man. It is one, and yet there are many different ſore the » 
faculties, which ſubſiſt in it. For it knows, it wills; and yet neither is 


its knowledge its will, nor its will its knowledge : whence we mult conclude 
that fecundity does not deſtroy unity. If the ſoul be of a nature fo 
ſuperiour to that of the body, as that it does, notwithſtanding its con- 
finement to this cloſe priſon, contain in it, if I may ſo ſpeak, the whole 
world, of which it conccives clear and diſtin&t ideas; why ſhould it 
ſurprize us, to think that God, who is infinitely more perfect than the 
ſoul, ſhould have an unity of eſſence, and yet a Trinity of perſons, 
in himſelf? I do not pretend to ſay, that the things we know, can 
give us an evident knowledge of this ineffable myſtery 3 all I would 
prove from this, is, that what faith teaches upon that article, is not 
contrary to what we feel in our ſelves. 

Bur to proceed; we can form no other conceptions of a God, than 
as of a being perfectly happy. Now, we perceive by our ſelves, that the 
molt perfect happineſs, is that which proceeds from knowledge and love. 
And if God then be ſingle, if I may fo ſpeak, he is incapable of enjoy- 
ing that happineſs :, but he has it compleat in the company of the Logos, 


who is the very divine expreſſion of his knowledge; and of the Hor 


Gnosr, who is the ſacred product of his love. It is not indeed to be 


imagined that a man can arrive at a clear knowledge of theſe truths ; but 


the reaſon of that is not, that they contradict his reaſon, but that they are 


. 


too much exalted above it. How many things are there, even among the 5 ö 


objects of the ſeneſs, which we certainly know Waun and yet cannot 
comprehend the manner how they do ſo? 


Tux fafeſt method in this caſe, is, to ſubmit our reaſon to the autho-. 


rity of the Scriptures, in which God is pleaſed to inſtruct us, in the 
ſentiments he would have us entertain, of his ſupream - majeſty... . 


a Ch I. k. +4. ot * : 
2 Geneſis 
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Geneſis tells us the manner in which the world was created. And the 
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hiſtory of this creation was long enough preſerved in the memories ot 


men, to have ſpread itſelf among the heathens, who were inſtructed in 
and perſwaded of it. They prove it even by the invention and improve- 
ment of arts, which they certainly knew had been found out, and brought 


to perfection, only a few ages before them: and this is doubtleſs, a 


very convincing proof, of the novelty of the world. But it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive, what could incline God, after the infinite ſpaces of 
eternity which preceded the creation of the werld, to create it in 
time. (What could he ſtand in need of, who is, and has all things, and 
is alone all ſufficient?) Unleſs it be that he had his divine Woro in view, 
who, he foreſaw, muſt become incarnate, and offer himſelf up a ſacrifice. 
Nothing is worthy of God, but God himſelf. It was for his glory thar 
he made the world out of nothing, and he was to be honoured by ſacri- 
fices in it; but all theſe ſacrifices of whatever kind, were of no value, 
but only ſo far as they were types of that one, which the Son was to 
offer up. Thus was the world made by the Worp, and created for the 

Wond, who was one day to reſtore it by his own dcath, and 
render a glory to God, which was infinitely worthy of him. A ſhort 
account of the moſt conſiderable things, which happened in the firſt age 

of the world, is, as follows. | 

Tus 60 D created the heaven and the earth* ; made © Adam and Eve; 
placed them in paradiſe, that is to ſay, in a delightful garden: and 
afterwards drove them out from thence, after they (being decei- 
— ved by the devil, who had aſſumed the ſhape of the ſerpent) had ca- 
creation, ten the forbidden fruit. They had otherwiſe been immortal, and had 
70 the de enjoyed every good thing; but in puniſhment to their ſin, they were made 
= ſubject to diſeaſes and death, and were condemned to cat their bread in 
— the fweat of their brows. Nevertheleſs it pleaſed God, to promiſe them 
4504 2 reftorer e, who, as has been obſerved, is called in Hebrew, Meſſiah, 


_ _ 


This: Mah, is no other perſon, but the divine Wond. And indeed 
who could: be more proper to reſtore the world, than he who made. it? 
But the execution of this great work was deferred | for four thouſand 


c Ibid. v. 15. 


a Gen. i. 1. þ Gen. iii. 19. 


years, 


, 
LY 


ud in Greek, Chriſt; which two words fignify one and the ſame thing. 
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years, during which time, all that happened to the Hebrews, was ap- 1 — 
pointed to be the types and figures of it. The myſteries of the Scripturesſ comp” 
arc to be perfectly underſtood by none, who are not well acquainted vo 


with Jxsus Cunxisr. Every thing in them, their promiſes, propheſies, 
ſacrifices, ceremonies, and events, have all a relation to him ; he is 
the object and end of all theſe things, And can any one, after all this, 
look on Jxsus Cunisr, only as a meer man? How excellent ſocycr 


the qualitics may be, which they attribute to him, yet if he be not God, 


ſuch a pompous attendance would be too great for him. 


Ir was ſoon ſeen, that the ſin of the firſt man had corrupted his 


poſtcrity z and that they wanted ſuch à reſtorer, as could not only po. 


vide a remedy for their outward miſeries, but likewiſe for the corrupti- 
on of thcir manners. The life of man is ſo ſhort, that neither ſhould 
its misfortunes make any great impreſſions of fear upon him, nor its plea- 


ſures, of love. Every thing that” muſt have an end, is of little conſe- 5 


quence. What we ought chicfly to have regard to, is the enjoiment of 
an eternal happineſs, which vice, and a corruption of manners, will ex- 
clude us from. For God is juſt, and it is impoſſible that wicked men 
ſhould be for ever happy. Men therefore ſtood in need of Jesvs 
Cnr1srT's coming into the world, not only that he might inſtruct them, 
but alſo that his grace might cure their will, which was become corrupt, 
and an enemy to the will of God, as was ſoon experienced. For envy 
inſpired Cain, the ſon of Adam and Ewe, with a deſign of killing his 


crifices, than to his. And this death of Abel, was the firſttype of that 


death, which the cnvy of the Jews was one day to inflict upon IE Sus 


CHRIST. Thus men became daily more and more wicked, till their 
wickedneſs forced God to deſtroy them by the flood d. Noah and his 
family were the only perſons, who were preſeryed from it, in the ark which 
God had commanded him to build, and in which were ſhut up all ſorts 
of animals, that they might not be deſtroyed by the waters of the deluge. 
Which ark was an admirable repreſentation of tlie church, which Ixsus 


brother Abel, out of rage to ſec that God had more reſpect to Abels ſa. 


3375. 


2349- 


Cnnisr was to aſſemble, and in which few perſons would be ſaved, the 


number of the cle& being very ſmall, in compariſon of the multi- 
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— be- tudes of the wicked, 
* often ſay, that there are few, who will be faved. And in this ſmall 


AV nunber of perſons, the bad are mixed with the good, as fares with wheat, 
as the ſame net gathers up both good fiſh and bad *, and as both the 
clean and unclean animals were ſhut up together in the ſame ark. This 
is the firſt age, which paſſed between Adam, and the deluge 3 and 

laſted for the ſpace of 1656 years. 

THE *. From Noah's three ſons, Shew, Ham, and Japber, deſcended all 

aca os the people of the earth v. Their firſt deſcendants, before they diſperſed 

woRLD. themſelves into the regions of the world, formed a delign of building a 

From the tower of a prodigious heigth. But God brought this deſign to nought, by 

— the confuſion. of languages, the conſcquence of which was, that as they be- 

of Abre- fore ſpoke all one language, they were then on a ſudden unable to un- 

— derftand one another ©. r and deſertion 
from the true God. 

. if they 
had all left off to know and ſerve him, his defign would have been in 
vain, and the malice of the devil would have triumphed over his wiſ- 
dom. But he only fuffered fin, in order to make it ſubſervient to his glo. 
ry; and the reſtorer of mankind, who was to blot it out, was to 
him an honour, which was infinitely greater than that, which the devil 
had endeavoured to wreſt from him. It was ſo ſurprizing a thing, that 
God ſhould become man, in order to appeaſe the anger of the eternal 
FaTHen by his death, and in order to renew in man that image of God 
which fin had blotted out, and make him a new creature, this, I fay 
was. ſo wonderful a prodigy, that it was neceſſary to prepare mens minds 
Sr it, and accuſtom them inſenſibly to the belief of it, long before it 
ſhould be accompliſhed. - And therefore it pleaſed God, to make known 
by figures, from the very beginning of the world, the wonders which 
were to be brought to pals in after ages. And it was at a time, when 
darkneb and iniquity covered the face of the whole carth, that God be- 


| 4 The parables is Matt. xiii. 24 7 (which ferm to be bere referred to). relate to the 

whole church in general, and nat to the fru prrſans pho would be ſaved, as cur anther heve applies 

them : fit this neil number i the G22 any, "who hovi wo bad wited with then ; and to whew 
therefore theſe parables are not applied in the Goſpel. 
Gen x Gen 


who periſh, Which made I sus Cunisr himſelf | 
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gan to prepare the way for JesUs Cimisr, by forming to himſelf a glo- 24 be- 
rious, peculiar, and myſterious people, whoſe laws, ceremonies, and ac — 4 
ions were as ſo many different reſemblances, which reprefented him in wo 
ch a manner, as was proper to make him be readih acknowledged and 
known by the whole world, whenever he ſhould come to make his ap- 
pearance in it. So that it pleaſed God, to form to himſelf a people 
which filled the world with the expectation it was in, of that reſtorer 
of mankind, who had been promiſed to it. And for this purpoſe he 
commanded Abraham * to go from Ur in Chaldea, whoſe inhabitants 921. 
were idolaters, that he might make him the head of this nation, which 
he reſolved to make his peculiar people. 

Wu N God called Abraham, he promiſed him tharthe Meſſiah ſhould Tz 
be born of his race, and that he would make him maſter of the land dex or 
of Canaan >. The patriarch therefore obeying the commandments of ru 
God, left his relations, and came to ſetle himſelf in that land, with "a 
Sarah his wife, and his nephew Lar, his brother's ſon ©. Bur how fer- gef 
tile ſoever this country may have been, he did not think\of getting — 
ſelf any great poſſeſſions in it. Being wholly taken up with a happier 5 
habitation, he looked on hinaſclf as a ranger in the land of Cenean, dperture 
dwelt chere only in tents, and wound podeſs 20 more land in ity than 6. 
what he ſet apart for his burial place. However, this country d not being 
ſufficient for the ſuppott of both Airalaus flocks and Le s chis eniſed quar-. 
tels between their ſhepherds,upon which Lot retirod to Sade, which Ghe- 
dorlaamer plundered, and carried him away priſoner f, Zut unabam, with 
one hundred and cightern ſervants, (ct. him end all the teſt of the rap. 
tives at liberty . And as he was vigorioufly teturaing, che ptiaſt M. 1912. 
cheiſedec met him, bleſſed him, and topk tithes of him b. Which ſhow- 
Petey rag Char; who, had deen ordainel by his 

Father, à progft after abe mer Melabiſauce, was do het over the J. 
iſh prieſts, in that he was to bleſs them as his inferiours, 2 


Abrahom took Hagar, Sarab's. handmaid, at Serab's requolt and hai 1916: 


A by hers ſon, named Jas bum whom the Uhmaelizes diclcanded +. This | 


C - md 4 3 = 4 5. bd Gen. e. 
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20 
Tear be- nation became a ſcandal to this illuſtrious deſcent by their brutiſh manners ; ö 
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1910. and drew upon it ſelf the hatred of God, who has no regard to our birth, 
ii our virtue does not correſpond with it. And the ſame misfortune 


which Iſbmael had, in not having been Abraham's heir, though he was 
his eldeſt ſon, the lame have the Jews ſince had, in being deprived of the 
bleſſings, though they were the children of the promiſe. 

Go p promiſed Abraham a numerous poſterity a ſecond time, and on 
that account, changed his former name Abram into that of Abraham , as 
has been obſerved. 

THe firſt of theſe names ſignifies an exalted father, that is, an excel- 
lent father; and the other, the father of a great people, This name 
was a prophecy, the accompliſhment of which is daily ſeen with ad- 
miration ; for the earth to this day is covered with Jews, which are de- 
ſcended from Abraham : and though there are very few families to be 


found, ſcarce above two or three, who can trace up their genealogy be- 
yond five or ſix centuries (for familics arc uſually ſoon confounded, and 


loft) yet the poſterity of Abraham 1 ene 8 
kably diſtinguiſhed. 

Tu holy Scripture alſo teaches us, the ey God (oho in 
the 'Hebrew tongue calls himſelf Fehovah) was pleaſed to diſcourſe fa- 
miliarly with this patriarch d: and all antiquity has believed, that it 
was the Won himſelf, who appearing under a human ſhape, did, as it 
were, give him a ſpecimen of his incarnation; / The Wor, I ſay, Was 
one of the three angels, which appeared to Alrabam, and promiſed him 
that he would one day be born of his poſterity. Alrabam worſhiped 
him, and acknowledged him to be the almighty God, and this diſcourſe 
tranſported him with joy. And 1 belicve it is to this famous appea- 
zance of his, that Ixsus Cxinisr "alludes in che Goſpel, hen he ſays, 


* n . 


Sh 


AND theſe ſo'frequent and fo familiar rande end nas 2. ul 
ſurprize us, if we conſidered, chat ſomething more ſurprizing paſſes with- 
in our ſelyves. The WorD of God is within us; he is in the inmoſt 
rn rn 
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niſhes them, he corrects them. He i the light, which lighteth every ew 


be- 


man that cometh into the world* ; and this light is at the ſame time, e 8 
the rule of truth, the puniſhment of guilty conſciences, and the delight 


of the righteous. But ſin having made us deaf to theſe internal diſcour- 
ſes of the Won of God, and the ſenſes being become almoſt the on- 
ly rules of our underſtanding, it pleaſed him to put on a body, to make 
himſelt ſenſible, and to ſhew himſelf to us in ſuch a manner, as that 


it ſhould not be in our power to avoid both ſeeing and hearing 


him. 

THE inhabitants of the city of Sodom, among whom Lot ſojour- 
ned, gave themſelves up to the moſt horrible impurities ; and God ſig- 
nalized his wrath againſt that city. He reſolved to conſume it with 
fire, aſter he had brought Lot out of it: and ſent his angels to bring 


out him, his wife, and his two daughters b. It pleaſed God to give us 


this onc tcrrible cxample of that vengeance, which he will execute upon 
ſin in the world to come; and to ſet before our eyes, by this conflagra - 


tion, as he had done by the deluge, that the number of thoſe who will 


pcriſh, is infinitely greater than that of thoſe who will be ſaved ; becauſe 
there are very few among them, who hearken to the advice of thoſe, 
whom God has ſent to deliver them from the corruption of the 
world. 

Lets wife, having contrary to the commandment of the angels tur- 
ned her head towards Sodom, as ſhe was retiring from it, became 4 pil- 


lar of ſat : a puniſhment which evidently carries this inſtruction along 


with it, that when men once forſake the world, they ſhould never ſuf- 


fer either their eyes, or inclinations to turn towards it again. 


Lot and his two daughters retired into a cave, which was near the city of 1396. 


Zoar z where his daughters imagining, that they and their father were the 
only perſons left upon the earth, thought themſelves at liberty to make 
him drunk, and deceive him. The fruits of which inceſt, were Moab 
and Ammon, the heads of the Moabites and Ammonites ©... Tag" 

Abraham obeying the commandment of God, droyc 1/mael and 
gar his mother from his houſe i alter he had, at the age. of an hundred 


* Or rather, which coming into the world lighteth . Sen xix. 
£ Gen. zu. 37, 38. « Gen. xxi. 14. 6 
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years, had Tſaac according to the promiſes of God, by Sarah, who was 
herſelf nincty. It was in him that all the nations of the earth were to be 


SY bleſſed ?, ſince it was of his race that the Meſſah was to be born. 
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AL L that happened to Abraham, and the people of whom he was to be 
the father, was only the firſt repreſentations of what was afterwards to 
be done, at the coming of JesUs Cunisr; and therefore, in order to 
point out the wonders of his birth, it pleaſed God that the birth, which 
was the figure of his, ſhould likewiſe be attended with miracles. He 
ſuffered a Child, in whom all the nations of the earth were to be bleſ- 
ſed, to be born of a father and mother, who were of a very advanced age, 
contrary to the common courſe of nature, that he might at the ſame 
time ſhew, that as he had made the heaven and the earth out of no- 


thing, ſo it was caſy for him, to form to himſelf an holy people, even 


in the midſt of corrupt mankind. 
AND it was not long, before God ſhewed in the ſame Iſaac, another 


type of the ſacrifice which the Meſſab was to offer up, by his ſubmitting 
willingly to that death, to which his Father was to condemn him. For 


he commanded Abraham to offer up in ſacrifice this beloved ſon ; upon 


whom, nevertheleſs all his hopes of that numerous poſterity, which had 


deen promiſed him, depended. Abraham obeyed without heſitation ; 


and God ſatisfied with his obedience, ſent his angel to ſtop the ſtroke, 
which would have ſacrificed Iſaac d. So that this was only a sketch of 


that excellent ſacrifice, which Jesvs Cinis r has fince actually offered up 


on mount Calvary. 

Abraham ſent one of his Servants into to demand of 
Berbel his daughter Rebekah for his ſon Iſaac ©; and Bethael, who deſ- 
cended from Nahor, this patriarch's brother, granting his requeſt, Rebe- 
kah married Iſaac. e | 
Rebekah bort Eſan and Jacob both at a birth 4. As ſhe had felt them 
ſtruggle in her body, ſhe conſutred God about ir, and he told her, that 
they would become rhe fathers of two different nations, who would be 
at cnmity with one another. The war of the twins in the body of 


between the Jews and Gentites ; che latter of which have by rheir readi- 
5 Om xxii. 18, O. mall. (13. * Gen. mr. 4 Gen, xxv. 34 * Ibid. 23. 23. 
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I neſs to hearken to the Goſpel, taken away that bleſſing g which ſcem'd to 
be the birth-right of the former. 

| Abraham died aged an hundred and ſeventy five years *. 

AGE having made Iſaac's eyes very dim, Jacob his younger Son, by 
the advice of his mother, covered his neck and hands with goat-skins, 
the better to reſemble Eſau who was an hairy man, and by this Arti- 
fice got the bleſſing which was deſign'd for his elder brother d. After- 
wards, his fear of Eſaw made him retire to Laban, Rebekah's Brother . 
In this journey, he ſaw the wonderful ladder, which reached from earth 
to heaven; and God again aſſured him, that the Meſſah ſhould be born 
of his race d. 


H E demanded of Laban his Daughter Rachel in marriage, but Laban de- 


deſcended the twelve tribes, into which that nation has been ſince di- 
vided ©, 


Tux bleſſings which God poured down upon Jacob, raiſcd Labuns 
cnvy*: and Jacoò therefore fled from him, with his wives, his children, 
and his flocks. Laban purſued him, in order to revenge himſelf ; but God 
prevented it fo Afterwards Jacob wreſtled with an angel, came off vic- 


ther Come preſents, before he would appear before him b. 


A jealouſy. aroſe among the children of Jacob. The tenderneſi and 
friendſhip he ſhewed Joſepb, made him hated by his brethren. They 


therefore ſold him to ſome merchants, who carried him into Egypt 
and he entered into Potipbars ſervice l. And what reſemblance can be 
more natural, than that which was between Jeſeph and Ixsus CnhIsr; 
who were both ſold by their brethren, both delivered up into the hands 


| of ſtrangers, and were e 
} betray'd them 


* Gen. xxv. 8. n e « Ibid: v. 43- ck wer addy „ 
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ccived him, and gave him Leah, who was the eldeſt. Afterwards he. 
married Rachel, and by theſe two wives and two of their hand-maids, . 
had twelve ſons, who were the patriarchs of the Jews; for from them 


17 : 


torious, and was therefore called Iſrael, that is, 4 man of God, or, a max . 
ſtronger than God . Upon his return into his own country, he found 
Eſau very traftable, he having firſt taken the precaution to ſend. his bro- - 
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Potiphar's wife having falſely accuſed Foſeph of having made an at- 
tempt upon her virtue, he was therefore loaded with chains *. : 
Tſaac died aged 180 years. I 
Pharaoh gave Foſeph his liberty, on account of the reputation he had 
acquired of interpreting dreams; and he explained Pharaoh's dream to 
him, and gaye him warning, that aftcr _ years of plenty, there were 
to be ſeven years of famine. 


THe famine came, and Joſeph had heaped up great quantities of corn 
in the years of plenty b. 

H Is brethren were forced to come into Egypt to buy corn; and after 
he had treated them as ſpies, that he might diſcover their intentions, he 
made himſelf known to them, and cauſed Jacob to be brought into 
Egypt with all his family. We are told in three different places of 
the Old Teſtament d, that it then conſiſted of ſeventy perſons : but the 
LXXII. in all theſe places read ſcycnty-five ; and St. Luke has in the Acts 
followed them. 

SOME years after, Jacob died fl. Before his death, he uttered a famous 
prophecy, concerning the time when the Meſſiah ſhould be born, name- 
ly, when the ſcepter ſhould depart from the tribe of Judah, and the 
Jews ſhould no longer be a common-wealth * ; for, their republick having 
been only formed, that it might be a figure of the church, as ſoon as 
Irsus Cxnisr ſhould come to eſtabliſh it, this republick would become 
uſeleſs to the world, and was therefore no longer to ſubſiſt. 1 

Foſeph died likewiſe b. The children of Jacob multiplicd to ſuch a 
degree, that though they were but ſeventy when they came into Egypt, 
as has been ſaid, yet in the ſpace of two hundred years, they became ſix * 
hundred thouſand i; which made them formidable, and made the Egyp- * 


Gen. xxxix. | * Gen. xli. 53. © Gen. xlii. xly. Gen. xlvi. 27. Exod. i. 5. Deut. x. a2 
Acts vii. 14- Gen. xlix. 33. Gen. xlix. 10. Gen. I. 26. Num. i. 46. We need not be | 
ſurprixed that this increaſe is ſaid by Moſes to have been ſa great, it is demonſtrable that many more 
might have deſcended from ſeventy perſons in that time. Lamy demonſtrates (De Tabernaculo, kb. | 
2. c. 4 F. 4.) that the male deſtendants from Noah and bis three ſons, might have been at the buil- | 
ding of Babel, (which he ſuppoſes to have been 109 years after the flood,) 66752 ſuppoſumng them to 
bave had but one wife each, and but one child in a year, and not to have had any children till they 
were each twenty years old, and to have had as many daughters as ſons. But if «ve throw Polyga- 

my, twins; and fifth. births every four years, which may naturally bappen, into the balance, they 


may 
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nt peiſecute them, after the death of that king, WhO ä — 
Jon Joſepb's account, whoſe ſervices were then forgotten. The people of“ 155 
ccd therefore underwent a cruel ſlavery, from which they were at laſt W WH 
delivered by the miniſtry of Moſes, who led aner ito the land 1 
God had promiſed to the deſcendants of Iſaa eee. 
Dv RING thetime of this perſecution, the — tlie En 1573 
were thrown into the Nile a, by the order of the new Pharaoh (which 
was a name common to all the kings of Egypt) and Moſes's parents, after 
having concealed him three months, expoſed him upon the waters. But 5 
the kings daughter took him out, and cauſed him to be educated in her 3 
palace b. Nevertheleſs Moſes left it, and at =" age | of forty yes fled 
into the land of Midiay <. r High; 210660 
Gov there ſhewed himſelf to him in a Via buſh ; and commanded ET TY 
him to deliver his people from the tyranny of Egypt, and for that pur- ponies 
poſc to take with him his brother Aaron, who was afterwards triade Hen Tur 
prieſt. And accordingly Moſes told Pharao tlie commandment” he had 2 
received from God, and confirmed his miſſion by miracles; aid the King 
aſter having long reſi ted; was at laſt by plagues and ſevere ee In 
forced to give the Hebrews their liberty a An Vent, JE being 1⁰ 
wonderful, and at the ſame time both a figure and p top hecy che he ma 
ner, in which Jesvs Cunlsr Was to deliver is from the e i 1. 
ſerves a little enlargement upon . ae es 


Go commanded that ever) family o of his people ould dy the . 
day of the mouth N7 ifan,in the evening offer up a lamb in Lackifice, and mark the 
doors of their houſes with the Lloddof of it. Theater obe) yedthis comman 5 | 
ment, and the night followitig, the angel 'of the Lord' Fate ez h ab | — 
ſlew all the firſt · born of the Egyptians: and ſpared no houſes da thete,whi 
were marked with the blood of the lamb e. And thus r 
thoſe, who ſhall be marked with the blood of Jesus CHAHTsTf h alone 
ſhall be able to ſecure themſeſyes from eternal death. And tar" 9 
mory of ſo ſignal a mere) might be preſerved hucraghou, all Lugceeglin 


t a 
e eee Ae ee cad eee —— 
putation, 66000 males may have deſcended from 4 male aud f females in w0\zeatsy. haw ehe 
may 600000 males have deſcended from 35 males, and. q Females in the! ſpite af 215 Dar auhc 
the term of years all allow $0_have paſſed. betwers Jacob's ging nts Egypt. and. bur. deſtendants . 
ming out of u * Exod. i. 16. * Exod. ii. © Exod.ii. 14. EAbd. ii 3 11 id. ford 8 
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A, Senctatlans, God inſtituted a ſolemn feaſt called the Paſſover, in which the | 
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1491. Jews annually offered a lamb, on the ſame day, and in the ſame hour, Ws 
i which Jesvs Cun isr, the true paſchal-lamb has ſince been offered up on 


mount Caluary . The Hebrews ate this lamb, in the habits and poſtures of 
men ready to take a journey. Pharaoh, whoſe firſt-born fon the ange! 
had not ſpared, drove them out of Egypr, The Red-ſea divided itſelf, | 
to make a paſlage for them, and ſwallowed up the Egyptians, who having f 
changed their minds purſued them, in order to bring them back again into 


ſlavery v. 


Tw TI Hebrews, as ſoon as they were got through the Red-ſca, entered i 


FOURTH 


r os into the. wilderneſs, Where they had ſcarce marched three days, before 


Tag their thirſt made them murmure, becauſe they could find nothing but ; 


WORLD. 


From ae bittet waters to quench it, Moſes therefore, by the commandment of 
I/raclites God, threw a piece of wood into thoſe waters, which changed their bit- ? 
2 E. meld into ſwectneßß „ And the croſs of Ixsus Cuniex, has a virtue 


_ - 


e pop unlike to char of this myſtical wood : for to, Chriſtians, it ſweerens | 


malt bitter pains of life. Some time after, hunger raiſed a freſh di- 


Tenge,  fyrbance among this people, and made them regret the leaving the | 
Nlavery of Egypt, where they had at leaſt all the neceſſaries of life in 
great abupdance l. Whereupon an innumerable multitude of quails cover- 

A the Hebrew camp, and gave them wherewirhal, to ſatisfy it. And the 


next day God wrought a ſecond miracle, Which was more wonderful and 


more laſting. The carth appeared covered with a fort of hoar-froſt, | 
which was in ſhape like coriander-ſced. All the people immediately cri- | 
ed. out in 2 ſurprize, Mamba. that is to ſay, what is this ? and from Þ 
thence comes the, name of Mau, which was given to this heayenly | 
food, with which God regularly fed them | every day, for forty years ©. } 


on bleſſed Lard as cnndenmnell ſoon. after thi birth hour, John xix. 14. 5.8. Sinn cur ue as 


me * be gow 49 the Ghep, for e yg that is, our three | 


in the om; and the paſci evenings, Exod. xii. 6. 
i bees ehe at wen; dd fix at night, or about our thret in the eftermen. Joſephus (De 
Bell. Jud. lib. 7.) c. )) ſays the Paſſover was Mere. le the vinth and eleventh bours, 5. 0. be- 
turen three and five, according to eur way of reckoning ; the Miſhna ſays (chap. 5.) that the ſacri- 
fee was conſtantly ſlain, at balf an lu after the cighth hour, |. e. half an bear ofter we in the 


4 


Memonides fat is. bs Corban Pesch. ther ths poſcbablowb wat flais and offered up immediately | 
after the uſugh rims of kilhag and offering up the evening ſacrifice, © De Tabern. lib. 7. c. 9. 2 Þ 
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\ the third books I ſhall treat at largo of this Manna, and the cty malo- Her l 
oy of its name. Every one gather d enough of it carly in; the morning,” 14? 
to ſerve him the whole day, and if he gather d more of it, it corrupted Www 
and ſtank. But it kept from friday. to the ſabbath-day, y ithout corrup- 
ring, God having forbidden that any ſhould be gathered on the ſabbath. 
A fgure which Irsus Curr himſelf explains, by applying it to that di- 
vine food, werner his on fleſh and kloods, with which hafen the 
faithful. Ins anne Gi 

} The wane of water raiſed ficth enen, nde seeed, 
made a plentiful ſtream. to flow gm it, The efwalchites oppoſed: the: 
march of the Hebrews, and by their continual. attacks figured: out the 
| Mobflinacy of the devil in making war upon Chriſtians in this life. Jos 
engaged them: Maſer in the mean time pray d upon the Ountain, and 
Aaron wich him. Whilſt he kept his hands held upright, Jaſbua was vi- 
Qoriousz and as ſoon as wearineſs ne hin: hang them denn, Amalel 


had che advantage. dll 01 
4 daughter o Jethro, pricſt of Audis, 
123 upon A ta lee eg =” Phar qe ut A fears: he 

1 him img, Kant, when he returned Jule in ,onder, 20. deliver; the He. 


MY brews., Jatirs therefore having heard of the miracles which Moſes had 
i wrought, came in ſcarch. of him, and | brought Zinfprab to. him :, and, 
sicca him xg,,eftabliſh cengip. officers, upop whom be, niche, devalve. 
par of the trouble, With which pg Was oyecburdeyed, in. 
dus people. For which purpoſe, Moſes, divided .the Hebrews intorgiife. 
ient claſſes, and created Tribunes, Centurions CU j and the ogy 
| Jail he r was cyer aſtex preſerved among he Jews. l Are 
| "Tin noms hr be Fe 7 TY . pop boo 10 Bug 
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1491. Was , and there diſcourſed with him for forty days and forty nights b. 
ue people in the mean time thought him dead, and deſpairing of his 


return, foreed Aaron to make them a golden calf, which they worſhip- 


ped c. Moſes at laſt appearcd, carrying in his hands the two tables of 
ſtone, on which God had engraven the moſt holy commandments with 
his own- hand. He perceived the idolatry of the Hebrews, and ſtruck 
with reſentment and ſurprize at their ingratitude and ſacrilege, broke 
the tables, aſſembled the Levites together, and ordered them to fall upon 
the people, and kill all they met, without diſtinction. And in this 
ter there fell three and twenty thouſand n 
God's command, made new Tables 4. ſe 
dhe emma Gef ebe n low ts bis people; and: preferive the 
manner in which he would have them to worſhip him. Sin had blotted 


out that law, which nature had engraven upon the heart of man, "who | 


- wandring from God, and turning to the creatures, no longer hearkened 
to that ſecret voice which ſpoke within him. It pleaſed God there- 
fore to engrave the chief of his commandments on tables of ſtone, that 
men might learn them by their eyes and cafe: and the ſins that were 
not mention d in the Decalogte, wete forbidden in the Tacred books, ac- 
corditg to the inftruttions which Moſer receiv'd from the mouth of God 
him(df. Upon this fame mountain God likewiſe ſhewed Moſer a mode! 
of the tabernacle; which he world have conſecrated to him, tilt ſuch time 
4 K teinpfe ou be bullt and Yedicared to him, in the land of promiſe; 
aud Ic Vir after this mode? that Moſes built the tabernacle, and entiched 

r wick" har pomp and inagnificeico which was abeat it,” of which 
we hal frat in weer place. " © inner DAOIGEITS Di! : 4 
The Hebtews watidered forty years in the wilderneſ, EN 


dance of God. The cloud which cover d the tiberhidle, ſhewed tem 


the way they were to "gb ; and they waited nothing that was necefry 
for life. The miirsculous water, which ran from'the rock * follbujed rhem, 
aud their Farmente waxed not old in Alt that time It is asked, whether 
likewiſe thei? garments did increaſe in proportion portion as they advanced in age 
»Exod. xix. * Exod. xxiv. © Exod. xxxii. « Ibid. „Num is IF, 23- 1 e. they carri- 


ed it along with them in their journeys, _ the umd ſignifies in 1 Cot. x. 4 Ser De Tab. lib. 
* 
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— Aves were 'oy: it ; bur Moſes alone entered into the cloud, where God 
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but it is in vain to deſite to ſearch into what W 
diſcover. In tlie mean time, though this rebellious people was engaged 709 a 
to be faithful to God, by ſo many mercies, though it was fed with the 3 
Manna which came down from heaven, yet was it tired with this verß 
food, and oſten rebelled againſt God and againſt Moſes a. For this they 
were puniſhed with a great number of ſerpents, whoſe ſlings deſtroyed/a 1452- 
multitude of people: and Moſes therefore, by the command of God, 
erected a brazen ſerpent, which they who were bit by the ſerpents, needed 
only to look upon, in order to be healed d. A ſigure which I sus 
Cimisr has alſo applied to himſelf e, and the Apoſtle tells us d, that it 
is thus that the Saviour of the world cured us of our ſin , by the re- 
ſemblance of fin. The devil borrowed the ſhape of the ſerpent to de- 
ceive the firſt man, and he daily ſurprizes us in the like manner; and 
when he wounds us, we can only be cured by looking at Jesvs CHAIST 
lifted upon the-croſs,' chat is to ſay, by nnen 
merited for us. 0 | 
Moſes being at laſt arrived at the land of promiſe, ſent ſpies to/diſcss 1490¹ 
ver it. They made a report, that it — lane; nade hukinbhoatt 
good things, and in proof of it, ſhewed a cluſter of grapes, which they 
had gatherd in it: but they ſaid at the ſame time, that it was 'inha! 
bited by warlike nations, and chat its en were fortified ' ns =o 
walls f. n 4: S283 QHIO 
Thu news threw! them, /irito 3 — | 
nd > longer acknowledge Moſes,” and were upon the point r 
chooſing new - leaders to carry them back again into Egypt. But Juſpus 
and Caleb, who had gone to ſpy out the land of Canzen,” butſting into 
tears, and renting their cloaths, conjured them not to rely! entirely upon 
the report of theſe ſpies; and told them that they had exaggertted things; 
that they had ſeen the land of promiſe as: well; as the others; that they 
had diſcover d nothing in it which might juſtly. Uiſcourage them; that 
beſides; the promiſes of God were inviolable, and chat che great num- 
ber of their enemies would ſerve only to increaſe the. glory ah@ riches 
ef Iſrael s. Which diſcouragement was 4 lively cepreſentaton of that 15 
Num. xi Ai. > Nam. xx. Ichn u 14. „ Obr v. 2 » 6 unn, 
the reſemblexce of fin, ? Num. xiii. 2 Num. xiv. 
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ear be- into which moſt chriſtians fall. The pleaſures of life, though ſo tranſitory I 
and ſo deceitful, bewitch them, they prefer ſavery to liberty, and the 


SY light difficulties which are to be overcome, in order to their 


1452 


much confidence as he ought to have had in the promiſes of God 


. *whereby he diſpleaſed God, 3 — — } 
into the land of promiſe, which he only ſaw at a diſtance ©, And 7% 


into the land of promiſe, appear to them inſuperable. And from hence 


it is, that the number of thoſe who will be faved is ſo ſmall. Of all 


that multirude which came out of Egypt, Joſhua: and Caleb were the | 
only two perſons who entered —— 


Aaron died upon mount Horeb *. 

TH E Iſraelites were, during their journey, frequently ertacked by Give 
ral nations, and eſpecially the Moabites, whoſe king brought Balaam the 
prophet to curſe the people of God. But he inſtead of cutſes, pronoun- 


ced à ſignal e e eg, eure rp wr Wee N-. 


ne 


the wilderneſs, at length gave way to his uncafineſs, and had 


ſua, whom he had by God's commandment made conduſtor of the He- 


e for them, forty years after | 


their departure out of Egypt ©. 


honey ©; but this was only a ſhadow of that other land of promiſe, 
where true happineſs is to be found, and into which none will enter, 


but thoſe whom Jesvs: Cn r, the true Joſbua, ſhall bring In, after , 
having deliver d them from the captivity of ſin, and conducted them up- | 


„ e (Rage eee eee eee 
road to a better ſtate. 0 110991 200 
. 
they boats to 
to 5 

dry ſhod 


pals it in. Jeſbus 
the ark, and go 
er e 
Zy 2 like mi- 


* 4 Joſh. i. i. : Exod: iii. 8. 
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Moſes tixed out with the farigues and dangers/of fo long a y in 
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Tux Scripture ſays, that this wonderful land flowed with milk and f 
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racle the walls of Jericho fell down of their own accord, after the prieſts E be- 

had gone round them ſeven times with the ark of God upon their ſboul-V iar 

ders 2. The Gibeonites, a very valiant people, voluntarily ſubmitted v. 

The other nations were conquered, their cities taken by force, and their 

kings killed e. After which Joſbua divided the land of promiſe among 1444 

the twelve tribes, and cauſed the Hebrews to enjoy a profound peace 4. 
AFTER his death a ſort of anarchy prevailed among them, they having 147 

no head to govern them. The tribe of Judah had the conduct of the 

war, which they were forced to maintain againſt the Canaanites, and 

came off victorious ©. And all the neighbouring nations having either 

ſubmitted or been conquered; the Hebrews enjoyed great plenty of every 

thing; but proſperity had its uſual effects upon them, and corrupted them. 

They neglected the word of God, they fell in with the manners of the 

Canaanites, did not ſo much as ſcruple making inter-marriages with 

them, and their looſneſs led them even to idolatry f. This ſin was 

the conſequence of the commerce they had with theſe nations, which 

God (well knowing how dangerous it would be to them and being wil- 

ling to prevent it) commanded them to root out. But the Hebrews look-. 

ed on the pleaſure of commanding the conquered as the moſt agree: - 

able fruit of their victory, and therefore would not entirely deſtrox 


them. ö | 1 f hg 1 HICSS: | 1 
Ir was about this time, that a Levite's wife, having been violated 1406. 


crime, declared war 
ed it h. 121 : 
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Tear le- "made arvattewpt upon the king of Moab, killed him privately, and ha- 
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ving tůmultuouſiy armed the Hebrews againſt the Moabites, cauſed them 


do recoyet their liberty, which they enjoyed for fourſcore ycars a, reckon · 


1506. 


1305. 


1285. 


1245. 


1232. 
1199. 


1196. 
1173. 


4271. 


1152. 


ing from the time, that Othmiel firſt procured it them. 

Tu Philillines diſturbed the Hebrews. Sbamgar after Ehud un- 
dertook _ r, and killed ſix hundred Philiſtines with a plow- 
ſhare. - 
az — Geſuoh the worſhip of God, 204 offered facrifice cn 
idols a third time. Jabin king of the Canaanites ſubdued them, and 


.cruclly exerciſed his dominion over them for twenty years. - Deborah, 


(for want of a man whom he could put at the head of them) was choſen 
by God to deliver them; and ſhe governed them for forty years c. 
Inu x Hebrews according to their uſual inconſtancy again forſook God, 
who gave them up to the Midianites; and the extream miſery to which 
they found themſelves reduced, made them have recourſe to him. Thus did 
they in proſperity: forget all his benefits, and ſacrifice to idols; and in 
adverſity invoke his holy name. They therefore confeſſed their fin, and 
—— — — For this purpoſe 
he gave them Gideon for their head, under whoſe conduft they vanqui- 
ſhed the Midianites, and ſhook off their yoke d. Abimelech, one of his 
children, ſucceeded him, after having killed ſeventy of his brethren. -, Bur 
ſo horrible a maſſacre was not long unpuniſhed: this impious wretch 
about three years after, nnen 
threw down upon him from the top of a tower ©, 

Tola governed after him, and was ſucceeded by Fair. Under this prince 
the, linbeows fall. i l again, and were. conquered by: the. A 
monites f. 

»+ Zephthah. reſiored them their liberty. This prince made. a yow.to God; 
that if he gave him the vidory, he would offer up to him in ſacrifice, 
vhocvet ſhould: firſt come out of his houſe to meet him, at his re- 
turn. This proved to be his only daughter, Who firſt met him after his 
conqueſt : and accordingly he put her to death in performance of his 
vo. Though there arc ſome interpreters, who contend that Fephrheh 


only obliged his daughter to a perperual virginity. 
Jeg ii. 15-40. Ex tranſ. an Ox-yoad, Judg il. zi. {Jody by v. 4 Judg, vi. vi. vii 


_ * Judg: ix. * Judg. x. "—_ 
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Arrer Jephthab, Iran, Elon, and Abdon were ſucceſſive eln d 1:4 5 
ges and princes of the people of God . Who having debt n rte le | 
into their uſual crime, were ſubdued by the Philift ines : : and found a de- 1 15 
liverer in Sampſon, who with the ſtrength of his arms broke n 
yoke d. But this man of ſuch ſtrength, ſuffered himſelf to be overcome 

by a woman, who after ſhe had cut off his hair (n Whicli his ſtrengtn 
conſiſted) delivered him to the Philiſtines. They put out his eyes; and 1132. 

on a feſtival, when the moſt conſiderable. among them were aſſembled 
together in their temple, brought him out to inſult him. But his hair 
being grown again, he took hold on the two pillars which ſupported 
the temple, and had ſtrength enough to overturn it ©, So that he bury d him- 
ſelf as well as his enemies in the ruins; and became thereby a type of 


Jesus Cunisr, who perfectly overcame ha . . by: —— 
death. 
- AFTER the death of Samſon, Ek was i boch Jadge we High-prieſt at 7061. 
the ſame time d. (Some skilful chronologiſts make the twenty years of —= 
Samfſon's government, to be the firſt twenty of the forty, duting whicß/ 
Eli judged the people.) Hophni and Phinehas, Elis ſons; having dran 
down the juſt anger of God upon themſelves and the people, by their li: 
centiouſneſs, were overcome and ſlain by the Philiſtiues, and the ax 
of God, which they had carried into the camp, was taken . Eli, en WS 
hearing this news, fell backwards from his chair and broke his Skull. 
And the Philiſtines being unable to endure the wileries: hi God ag 
poured down upon them, ſent the ark back ® wee e 
Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, after having been 1 Fans * e 
ned a ſon from God, whom ſhe conſecrated to him h. He was named - 
Samael, and became Elis ſucceſſdur. In his time the form of the go- 1122 
vernment was changed. The Jews deſu d to be governed by à king like 
other nations !; God conſented to it, and Samuel by his command choſe 0% 
Saul. *, who nevertheleſs diſpleaſed God, and deſerved to be rejected, for hl 
not exactly purſuing the commandments which God had ſent him by S. 
muel ', God therefore commanded Samui to conſecrate Da ͤ tro © 1 
be King, in SAUL's room ®, DaviD was yet very young; cee RY -— 
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Ker be- forght wich Goliah, killed him, and by this victory humbled the P41. 
-- "of liſtines, who had been hitherto the moſt formidable enemies the Hebrews 
had. A victory ſo conſiderable rais d Saul's envy againſt Dat id, who 
1055. Was forced to fly and conceal himſelf Þ, till upon the death of Sau he 
aſcended the throne ©. This great prince made his reign illuſtrious and 
happy, both by his piety and his valour. Nevertheleſs he forgot his du- 
ty in the midſt of his proſperity, was guilty of an horrible adultery with 
| 1034 Bath ſbebab the wife of Uriah, and cauſed the husband to be killed, be- 
cauſe he could not otherwiſe conceal his crime d. Aſterwards he con- 
feſſed his fault, and was ſincerely penitent for it, whereby he obtained of 
God a renewal of the promiſc he had made, that the Redeemer of the 
1015. world ſhould be born of his poſterity ©. Solomon ſucceeded his father f, 
and amidft all the delights of a profound peace, built God a magnifi- 
cent temple upon mount Moriah s, which was finiſhed in the year of 
1004 the world three thouſand. Till this was built, the Hebrews had no other 
temple, but the tabernacle of Moſes. 
Tar Solomon loved peace, and was the wiſeſt, and moſt magnificent prince. 
af ap of his time. Nevertheleſs, the love of foreign women, whom he had 
THE married contrary to the expreſs command of God, led him into idola- 
ge try n. God puniſhed this crime in the perſon of Rehoboam his ſon, to 
975. whom he left only the tribes of Judab and Benjamin, and eſtabliſhed 
r Feroboam king over the other ten.. 
no THE kingdom of Reboboane was called the Kingdom of Judab, and that 
I Feroboam, the Kingdom of Iſrael. This laſt prince, fearing leaſt the 
;vity of people ſhould return to their obedience to Rehobvam, if they conti- 
Babylon nued to go up to ſacrifice in the Temple at Feruſalem, which was the 
| capital of the kingdom, cauſed two golden calves to be made, and com- 
, cgitemaamoderchomgany 


them out of Egypt *. 


„n xvii. d m xvii. <2 Sam. i. 42 xi. 28 Xi „s ns: 
e og > x Kings A {x Kings zi mn > x Kings xii. 25 — 
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the deſtruction of the to kingdoms, are as follows: * 
3 oy JUDAn. þ Kno- of n 
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prophet was ſent by God to Nimiveh, to declate to ies inhablrants chat 
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Ter te., ſhip in which he was, being beaten upon by a furious tempeſt, and he, 

810. knowing what was the cauſe of it, cauſed himſelf to be thrown into the 

Yo ſca, Immediately a great fiſh ſwallowed him, and aſter three days threw 

him up upon the ſhore. Whereby he became one of the moſt lively fi- 

| gures of Ixsus CIS, who by his death calmed that violent tempeſt, which 

| would have deſtroyed the whole world, and after having lain three days 
| in the boſom of the earth, aroſe full of life b. 

$00. Joel propheſied at this time. 

26a. IEE prophet Iſaiab appeared. He related all the circumſtances of 

the death of JesUs CnrisrT ſo exactly, that he ſeems rather to have 

been .an hiſtorian than a Prophet. All the ſcriptures of the Old Teſta- 

ment were \deſign'd only to repreſent tous JEsUs CHRIST. When 

he was come upon earth, he only made clear, what was before obſcurely 

fame figures of the 

aW. A 
[x Amos © | Hoſea, Obadiah, and Nabu propheſied in theſe times. 
14. SHALLUM f. 
I 5. MENAHEM 5. 
e 7 16. PEKAHIAHn b. 
SUFI © 17. Paxag !,- 


Ag d Ge E 2 
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Michah propheſicd i 
Rome was built. 


10. Jornane". 


Aue. | 
18. Houta u. 


ä * 
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12. Hazextan®, 


Re n 1 
and carrycd the ten. tribes into captivity. By this the kingdom of 1/rae! 
was deſtroyed: and the Curheans were fent by Shalmaneſer to inhabit. the 
country of Samaria. But they continuing to worſhip their own Gods, were 
viſited with a crucl plaguc, during which they were informed, that the 
rammen was to worſhip the 


DN 
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true God. And they therefore deſired the king of Myria, to ſend them D e. 
ſome of thoſe Iſtaelitiſb prieſts, who were in captivity. By them they A 
were inſtructed, in the manner in which God would have us to worſhip wav, 


him, were thereby cured of the plague, and perſevered in that religion, 
of which Samaria was the principal ſeat *. This city had been built by 
Omri king of Iſrael, upon a mountain which he had bought of Shemer. 
And it - been repeopled by the Cutheans and Iſraelites which 
were ſent thither, the Samaritans were a mixture of e and 
Gentiles, 

13. MANASSEH ſucceeded Hezekiah® 

14. AFTER him reigned AMON ©, 

15. Joslan ſucceeded him at eight years of age d. UE this king 
Feremiah began to propheſy © ; and Zb f, and Habbakkuk ®, wrote 
their propheſies h. 

16. SHALLUM, or JEHoAHAZ, was his ſucceſſor. But avs ERS af- 
ter he had been upon the throne, he was overcome, and carried captive 
into Egypt by king Necho i. | | 

17. ELIAKIM his brother, was made king in his room k, and called 
JerotakiM. Nebuchadnezzar took him captive. in order to carry him 
to Babylon, but left. him, and contented himſelf with impoſing a tri- 


610. 


bute upon him. Nevertheleſs, he took away with him part of the veſ- 


ſels of the temple, and carried ſome children of the blood royal, and of 


the firſt families into captivity, among whom were Daniel and his com- 
beginning of the ſeventy years, during which the 


panions. This was the 
captivity of Babylon laſted. 


18. JEHOLACHIN reigned after the death of his father : and was carried 3 


captive into Babylon ; with all the treaſures of the temple and palace l. 


799. 


19. ZEDEKIAH was ſubſtituted in the room of Jeboiachin m his ne+ 


phew * ; and he alſo was made priſoncr and carried 10 Babylon z Jem. 
ſalem having been entirely deſtroyed, and the temple burned . 


2 Kings xvii. *2 Kings xxi. 1-17. © Tbid. v. 18-26. 44 Kings il. Lil! . 631. 
Marſhal, An. 628. Prideaux. * Aw. 630. * Aw. 609. See Pyid. Cum. P.. B. 1. Under this year. 


Our author bere joins. Baruch unh Zephaniah and Habakkuks but. — jas Irrer prof ' 


given of the authentickneſs of the book which goes under his name, and of his ows inſpiration, than 
what bas yet appeared, I bope I may be pardowed the omitting to place him. awong the prophets. See 
Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 1. adus the year 595. | | 2 Kings xxiii.. 31-35. —— Se 
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Ezekiel began to appear in the firſt years of the captivity 2, during 


* which Daniel determined the differences that the Iſtaclites had among 
chem. It was Daniel, who was moſt expreſs in his propheſies, in marking 


out the time, when the flavery of the Hebrews was to end, the Aſeſab 


to be born, and the law of Moſes to give place to a law, which would 


be both more holy and more laſting Þ. And his ability and knowledge 
having made him known to the king of Babylon, he was choſen out 
to read and explain the characters, which appeared written on the 
wall of the hall, at a feaſt which he made for the great men of his 


court, when they were drinking out of the facred veſſels, which had 


been taken in the temple at Feruſaſem. No body elſe could explain 
what theſe characters ſignified : but Duniel diſcovered in them a dead 
warrant for the king ©, which was immediately executed at the taking of 
Babylon, which Cyrus made himſelf maſter of, (that very night ©, and af. 
rerwards gave the Fews their liberty. This Cyrus put an end to the kingdom 
of Babylon, he having been raĩſed up by God to puniſh thoſe kings, for ha- 
ving burned the Temple at Jeruſalem. This prince favoured theIſeaclites. 

Ha p the Jews been lefs flow of heart to believe, the terrible 
revolution, which laid deſolate that promiſed land, which God 
bad put them in pofſeffon of by ſo many miracles, would have 
been enough to have convinced them, that that was only the ſhadow 
u ig, of another more happy country. For what calamities had they not un- 


—— = dergone in this very country, where they were to have been 


even before they were carried into captivity ? Could wars, defeats, long 


Fruity 
= flayeries, a ſevere exerciſe of authority in their own kings, and at laſt 


ol 


the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the burning of the Temple, and the carry- 


Carr. ing away of the people into a ſtrange land, could theſe be the things, 


in which fach magnificent promiſes, as thoſe were which God had ſo 
often. repeated to their fathers; were to terminate It is eaſyto perccive, that 


they pointed at ſomething; elſe: But becauſe- theſe myſtical figures, which 


7 wo Jesus Cimisr, were not. yer compleated, | it was 
of the Hebrews: ſhould yet ſubſiſt, and the Temple be 
r l "Eras. therefore” became the reſtorer of them, He gave 


. + Trar bifors Chrif, 595. and conſequently before the captivity, according to-Marſhal. Dem ix. 


24-27: Seer Prid; Con. P. 1. Lg. ue the year 458. this prophecy is fully 
gue Dum v. S Hd: Con. N 1. By 2: wander the ye 544. in which year be places it. 
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the Jews leave to return into Judes, and to rebuild the city of Fernſalem Bar be- 
and the Temple. Zerubbabel, the ſon of Salathiel, and Jeſbas, the * 
ſon of Zozadack, the high prieſts, were the directors of it; and they wv WV 
began with raiſing an altar to God, and ro- eſtabliſning the daily ta- 
crifice b. The next year they laid the foundations of the Temple, and 
were hindred by the malicious reports, which their enemies made of 
it to the court ©, But Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, gave them leave 
to finiſh it in the ſecond year of his reign 4. 


Haggai, and Zaun propheſied at this time ; and Malachi, [ſome 
rime after ) Tr 

Tur Jeus were two hundred years dbjed to the Perſſanc, who 
ſubdued almoſt all the Eaſt to their dominion. And Darius their laſt king, 
having ſent Sanba/lat to be governour of Samaria, this commander married 6. 
his daughter to Manaſſes, the brother of Faddus, the high priett at 5. *** 
ruſalem i, which alliance made Manaſſes odious to the ew. It was 
about this time, that God made uſe of Alexander the Great, fon of 
Philip, king of Macedon, to overturn the empire of the Perſians. In 
his paſſage from Greece into is, he came to Feruſalens; where they 332 
ſhewed him the propheſies Daniel had made, of the eſtabliſhnicvit of 4 
new empire which was to be founded by him 5; this made hin” tres 
the Jews well, and have a reſpect for their religion, and their Temp ec: 
and Sanballat got leave of him, as he had already done of Darius, to 
build a temple h on mount Certain like tha at Jaan; and he gave 
the high pricſthood of it to his ſon-in-law . pak das een 

Alexander made himſelf maſter of all ch Eift, and deftroject tile 25 
Perſian empire, which Cyrus had founded b, Wie he did not Jong enjoy = >; 
his conqueſts. He died i, and his caprains dividing his empire among them, 
Egypt fell to the Prolemies, and Syria to the Selencids:” And the PAY 
deing ſcituated between theſe empires, were oſtesi Ut treated by | de 8 
vereigus of both of them. Their religion al Was ctuelly perfectted, 
eſpecially under Antioch, who was of the tace of the Selkuside. 


Em i 'Em ill. *Exra.iv. Ibid. © He wrote bis book, Aw. 397 Marital, fs: 
438. Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 6. u this year. f Neb. xiii. 28. The Dean of ofwich places this = 
marriages An. 409. and give: bis reaſens for it, Con. P. I. B. 6. under that year. Dun viii. is. in. 
Joſepbhus is miſtahex in ſaying, Sandallat bad have of Alexander 3s l. oh denk. it. was B 
before this time ; aud therefore the Samaritans petition to bim, muſt have been of ſome other aVours... 
Prid. Con. P. 1. J. 7. nder the year 332. 331. Prid. * Av. 323. HEN 
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Tear be WHEN this perſccution was come to the higheſt, Mattathias killed 


foreChriſt. 


167. 


Antiachuss officer, who forced the Fews to offer ſacrifice to idols 2. 


Wo Upon: this, he fled from the city of Madin, and having gathered together 


466. 


a company of the Fews, deſpiſed the king's threatnings. He had five 
ſons equally wiſe and valiant, of whom Judas, ſurnamed Maccabegs, 


Jonathan and Simon, were the moſt conſiderable b. Their father with 


his laſt breath exhorted them to defend their religion, and liberty © : and 
Judas accordingly put himſelf at the head of the Fews, gained ſeveral 
victories over Ant iochuss licutenants, purify'd the temple, and re- 


eſtabliſh'd the worſhip of God d. The name of Maccabees, which 


was given to theſe brothers, is thought to have becn taken from 
their having born theſe four letters, M. C. B. I. in their ſtan- 
dards; which in Hebrew are the firſt letters of this paſlage in Scri- 


pture, Mi Camoca, Baelim, Fehovah, that is, who is like unto thee, 


161. 


149. 


O Lord, among the mighty ones © ? They were alſo called Asmoneans ; 
the origin of which term ſome draw from the Hebrew Haſidim, of which 
the Greeks make Aorta, that is to ſay, holy and religious men i. Theie 
Asmoneans having driven the Syrians out of Fudea reigned in it two 
hundred years 5. As they were of the tribe of Levi, the ſcepter was now 
departed from the tribe of Judah; for the Jeus then lived according 
to their own law. It is true indeed, that the princes of the houſe of 
David no longer governed them, but yet as their republick ſtill ſubſiſted, 
the time Was not yet come, in which the Meſſiah was to be born accor- 
ding to the prophecy of Jacob; who marks out the time of his birth 


to be, when the republick ſhould be ready to be deſtroy d. 


Judas was ſucceeded by Jonathan b. The Fews were at this time 
always at war with the Syrians, and annexed the high-pricſthood to the 
ſovereign authority. - And in the time that the Syrian princes flouriſhed, 
Onias, the ſon of Onias the third high · prieſt, ſeeing that ¶ Antiochus had 


given the dignity of the high - prieſthood to the wicked Alcimu, went 


into Egypt, and having no farther hopes of getting the high · prieſthood, 


* x Mac. ii. 15. * Ibid. v. a, 3, 4» 5. © Ibid, v. 50-70. 1 Mac. iii-viti. . Exod. xv. 11. 
be Afideans, Chaſidim, or Aſmoneans, were not the Maccabean brothers themſeboes, but a par- 
ticular ſort of men who joined them ; and who ure ſo called, on the account of their very rigorous ob- 
ſervance of traditions, as duell as the law. Prid. Con. P. z. B. 3. wnder the year 167. 775 Alone. 


ans reigned but 120 years, wiz. from the year before Chriſt, 166. to the year before Chriſt, 37. ex- 
cliſeve. Ibid. B. 3, 4 5.  7- » 1 Mac. ix-zil, which 
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71 


which was now in the poſſeſſion of the Aſinoneans, he got leave of Her 


Ptolemy Philometor, to build a temple at Heli ropoits, like that at Jer. 
ſalem, and was himſelf made the high prieſt of it. Wa. 
Jonathan was ſucceeded by Simon a. * 1 
Simon by his death left the command to John Hi rcanus d. 8 Wade, Wer 

John Hircanus deſtroy d the temple of the Samaritans, two hundred: 


years after Sanballat had built it, He alſo ſubdued the Idumcaus, forced 


them to be circumciſed, and by this means incorporated them with the, 
Jews. 


Judas Ariſtobulus, ſucceſſor to Hircamus, changed the. Fen of. the 
government, and made himſelf king. 7 r 

AFTER him reigned Alexander Fanncus. ann 

Hircanus (the ſecond] ſucceeded Alexander, but his brother . ehe 
lus diſputing the crown with him, this difference gave occaſion to the 
Romans, to come and ſubduc Fudea. 

Pompey took Jeruſalem and the temple, depoſed Ariſtobu ls, debris 
Hircanus of the crown, and leaving him only the high-priefthood, made 

the Jews tributary to the Romans. From this time the republick of the 

Hebrews grew every day weaker and weaker, till at length the Me N 
being come, it was entirely deſtroy d, as Jacob had forctold. © © 

Craſſus going to make war 9a the — Eribixe' Feruſulom, 
and plundered the temple. | 

Ceſar and Pompey raiſed a civil war in the Romais Spin in pay 
the former was victorious. He had, at the beginning of the war, ſent 


Ant igonus the ſon of Ariſtobulus, into Fudea, to draw it off from Pom- 
peys party. And as ſoon therefore as Ceſar became maſter of the em 


pire, Antigonus preferred complaints to him againſt his uncle Hircumus, 
and againſt Antipater his firſt miniſter. This Antipater, by nation an 
Idumean, was the father of Herod the Great, and had the addteſs to 
get into Ceſar's good graces, and obtain of him a confirmation of the 
high · prieſthood to Hircanut, and the government of Calilee for his ſon 
Herod, who was yet very young. 20 10 Coin 775 
Cæſar was killed in the ſenate; and Octavian his: nephew ans heir, 
came into liah, put himſelf at the head of ee en n ſtruck 
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Ter be- up a league with Mark Antony and Lepidus, formed the triumvirate. 


43- 
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" Afterwards he declared Cæſars murderers, enemies to the republich, and 


www made war upon them. 5 


43. 


Antipater having been poiſoned, Herod got the friendſhip of . 
and married Mariamne grand-daughter to Hircenus. But Pachorus, the 
ſon of the king of the Parthians, having made himſelf maſter of Syria, 


40. entered Paleſtine, depoſed Hircanus, cut off his cars in order to render 


37- 


27. 


26. the Acſheb ſhould come into the world. 


him uncapable of exerciſing the office of high · prieſt ever after, carry'd 
him away captive, and put Antigonus in his room. And his invaſion 
of the Parthians having forced Herod to fly, he therefore came to 
Rome, and by the favour of Anthony, obtained the kingdom of Juda 
and Autigonus was declared an enemy, for having ſerved the Parthians. 

Herod came and beſieged Feruſalem, took it, and by his intrigucs 
prevailed on Anthony to have Antigonus beheaded. Thus did the ſce- 
pter fall into the hands of a forcigner, ſince Antipeter, Herod's fa- 
ther, was an Idumean. And this prince put Hircanus, who had been ſet 
at liberty, to death. The ſon he had by Mariamne, and to whom 
he could not refuſe the dignity of the high-pricſthood, was likewiſe 
by his own order tified in a bath, and he never after gave this office to 
any, but perſons of an obſcure birth. 


Tar Triumviri having quarrelled among themſelves, Lepidus was 
driven away, Anthony overcome, and Octavian remained maſtcr of the 


empire, and was ſurnamed Auguſtus. This great prince finiſhed the civij 
and forcign wars, and procur'd that univerſal peace, in which, it pleaſed God, 


NoTwW1THSTANDING the friendſhip Herod had had with Aa- 


thony, he had the addreſs to infinuate himmſeif into the fayour of A- 


guſtus, and he cominued the kingdom of Judas to him. Aſter this 
he put Mariamne to death, and having now nothing to fear, he was no 


2. longer very ſcrupulous and cxaft in his obſervance of the manners and 


- ceremonies of the Jews. Nevertheleſs, he rebnilt the temple ; and it 
was of this work of his, that the Jews ſpake, when they told Jesus 
Omer in the Goſpel, that the remple was forty and fox years in lu 
ding * : and his own family ſuffered more by his cruelty than any other 
for he deſtroyed a great many of his own children. 


* fohn i 20. In 
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Tus time being now approaching, when the Meſſiah was to be barn, tu be. 
God choſe Mary to be his mother. She was to remain a virgin after WAL 


ſhe had conceived by the ſole operation of the HoLy Ghosr, which — 


was to be a ſceret; and a marriage therefore was necellary to conceal 
this condition of a mother and a virgin at once. Accordingly ſhe 
was eſpouſed to Foſeph: and then God ſent the angel Gabriel, to let 
her know, that he had made choice of her to be the mother of his 
on, and ſhe immediately conceived, Joſeph perceiving her to be with 
child, would not have marricd her, but that the angel diſcoyered the 
myſtery to him *. Every thing in the world now ſcemed to prepare for 
the birth of the Meſſiah, . the tne, ond is. the; PT PRI 
had marked out ; and it came to pals accordingly. 

A little before the death of Herod, Auguſtus reſolved to have an 2ccount 
taken of his revenues, his forces, and his ſubjects throughout his whole 
empire; (which reached all over the world,) and Cyrenius, ot Quiri- 
nut, the governour of Syria, had the charge of that of Paleſtine. E- 
very one was obliged to go and regiſter himſelf in the city, from whence 
he originally came; and Jeſenb was forced to leave Nazareth, where 
he lived, to go and regiſter himſelf at Bethlehem, the city of Dauid, 
of wholc family the Meffiah was to be born, Mary his wife accom- 
panied him thither: and the time of het delivery being come, ſhe 
brought J=sUs CM, into the world d. Herad was informed of his 
birth by t<e Magi, who had been conducted to Jerzſalem by à mita- 
culous (tar ; and being much affrighted at the news, cauſed all the chil- 
dren in Bet hiaom, and its neigbbourhood, to be put to death. A lit- 
tle time before, he had killed At inater, his own ſon. But the child 
he now aim d at, eſcapcd his fury. Feſeph caried him and his mother 
imo Egypt, and chere continued till the death of Head. 

Herod died, and by will divided his kingdom beryecn, three of his 
fons, which diviſion was confirmed by Azzw/tus. Arche/aus had 
dra and Sameris, under the name of an E:hueraghy ;Herad Antipas, * 
lee and Peres, and Php, Itures and Trechenitis, under the name of 
Terrarch : which are titles of honour inferior 46 that of king. . Zaſeph 


upon his return from Egypr, finding chat Arclelaus ed in 
retired to Nazareth in Galilee ©, __ Aa 
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Tux Irsvs Cunisr was now come into the world, at the time which the 
LAST | : 
dor or Prophets marked out, the Jews themſelves being judges. According to 
_ them the world was to have laſted ſix thouſand years ; two thouſand of 
From the Which paſſed before the law of Moſes, two thouſand under it, and the 
birth of law of Jesus Cinisr will laſt as long. We procced now to a ſhort 
Carer, account of what paſſed in this laſt age. 
zo the pre- Archelaus reigned but ten years: he was baniſhed to Vienne in Gaul, 
ou Dew, his kingdom turned into a Roman province, Quirinius made governour 
8. of it, and from this time the Jews were abſolutely under a foreign 
dominion. Quirinius regiſtered the people a ſecond time, but one Ju- 
des of Galilee oppoſed it, and perſuaded the people, that it was a mark 
of ſhameful ſlavery, and that it was injurious to God himſelf, whom 
| alone they ought to acknowledge for their ſovercign. 
14 Auguſtus died, and was ſucceeded by Tiberius; who ſent Pilate to 
be governour of Fudea. 
28. I x the fourtcenth year of the reign of Tiberius, John the Baptiſt be- 
gan to preach. The republick of the Hebrews, as has been often (aid, 
did prepare the way for the Meſſiah, and its hiſtory was a picture of 
all that was to come to paſs: but the time, when the Meſſiah thought fir 
to appear, being now come, it pleaſed God to point him out by ſome 
teſtimonies, which- were more expreſſive and clear. Fobn the Baptiſt 
'was choſen to be his forerunner, and his birth was made very glorious 
by miracles. For it was foretold to his father, who for doubting the 
truth of it, was ſtruck dumb; he was born of a woman, who was paſt 
the age of bearing children; and as ſoon as he was born, his father's 
ſpecch was reſtored to him ; and ſo many miracles produced a gene- 
ral joy and wonder, and great aſſurances were formed of his grandure. 
Fohn the Baptiſt therefore prepared the Jews by the baptiſm of re- 
pentance, which 'Jesvs Car1sr himſelf thought fit to receive b. And 
no it was that the divine Worp became viſible to men, and after ha- 
3 ving inſtructed them hitherto only inwardly by their reaſon, began now 
to inftrut them with words, and ſenſible examples. But the manner 
in which he himſelf lived in the world, was the chief inſtruction that 
he gave it. This was adapted to the capacity of the dulleſt minds, nci- 
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ther 
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comprehend it : it was ſufficient of it ſelf to point out to the guilty and 
the infirm (ſuch as we are) what is neceſſary to be done, in order to 
a good life. For it is with us, as with the patients, to whom the phy- 
ſicians forbid the uſe of good things, becauſe they are unhealthtul for 


them, and preſcribe others which are diſagreeable and bitter. And in 
like manner, Jesus Cunisr forbad Chriſtians the immoderate uſe of 


riches, joy, and pleaſures, and preſcribed to them poverty, tears and 
ſufferings. He himſelf ſpent his life in faſtings, retirement, poverty, 


perſecutions, and fatigues; and at laſt ſubmitted to be condemned to 


the moſt ſhameful puniſhment. This is the true pattern, and infallible 
rule of life for Chriſtians; this is what we muſt attend to, if we 
would become worthy of eternal life, and penetrate into the true ſenſe 
of the Holy Scriptures, 

AFTER JESUS CHRIST had preached the Goſpel for three years, he 
was offered up upon the croſs, at the very time, day, and hour, which 
the prophecy of Daniel, and the ceremonies of the paſſover, marked 
out for it . It was exactly the very day and hour, that the'Jews ſacri- 
ficed the Paſchal-lamb in the temple, as I have proved, in my hiſtorical 
treatiſe of the antient paſſover of the Fews., This En * fell 
in the thirty -· third year of the Chriſtian era. 

Tuus have I given a very imperfect sketch of the things which arc 
contained in the Scripture, to which I refer the reader. But, as all this 
hiſtory has a rclation to the great work of the redemption of the world, 
it may not be improper here, to explain a little the economy of it. 
Sin could not eſcape unpuniſhed ; the juſtice of God demanded: venge- 
ance on it; and JESUS CaR1srT could no otherwiſe' expiate the 


ſins of men, which he had taken upon himſelf, than by his ſufferings, 


and the ſhedding of his blood. And he therefore put himſelf in the 
room of thoſe naturally impotent victims, which had hitherto been of- 
fered. But being of a different nature from thoſe animals, which could 


not reſtore themſelves to life, he was indeed 'offered up, but then he 


ſoon roſe from the dead, and aſcended into heaven b. By this, he open- 
ed a way thither, and gives all thoſe an aſſured hope. of being received 
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ther induſtry, nor learning, nor knowledge were neceſſary in order to —_ gg 
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„ int &, who believe in him, and imitate his lie, that is, who are united 


bi by faith, and an holy converſation. 


37- 


39- 


Tex days aftcr his aſccnſion into heaven, that Divine Spirn 
which had given beginning to the world, and life and fecundity to 
the carth and waters, deſcended upon the apoſtles, on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt. This was the day, on which the Jews offered up to God the 
ficſt-fruits of their grain, and on which they had received the law on 
mount Sinai: and this very day became as it were the creation of a 
new world. The Church 8 apoſtles became other men z 
thcir minds were cnlightened, their became intrepid, and their 
tongues cloquent. They publiſhed the Goſpel, and an innumerable mul- 
titude of pcople received it *: and which was the triumph of the grace 
of Jesvs Curisr, Saul, his moſt obſtinate perſecutor, became, under 
the name of Paul, the moſt zealous of his preachers b. 

Tiberius died. He had ordered Pilate, who had had the weakneſs to con- 
demn Jesvs Crunisr to pleaſe the Jews, to come and juſtify himſelf a- 


him: and baniſhment was the puniſhment of his crimes. Cazaphas too, 
who had judged Jesus Cmisr to have been worthy of death, was pu- 
niſhed with the loi of the High- prieſthood. Tibrrius was ſucceeded by Cali- 
gula, who ſet at liberty Agrippa, grand ſon to Herod the Great, whom 
T aberaus had kept in captivity; and with his liberty he gave him the 
Tearrarchy of Philip, who was lately dead, adding to it the title of 
King. 

Ta x promotion of this prince raiſed the envy of Herodies, the wife 
of Herod Auna, who had beheaded Jahn the Baptift ; and ſhe for- 
ced her hasband 20 go to Rome, in order to obtain the ſame title. But 
far from faccceding in his amempt, he was deprived of his principality, 
which was given to and he baniſhed imo Gawd. Thus had 


| the amurdeter of Join the Baprif, and the judge of Jus mf, the 


ſane fate. 

>: Claudine" ſccceded Calignts, and confiemed Agripps in his kingdom, 

dow added Jude to it. And this king having killed St. Fewer, 
and pet St. "Per in priſon, died furt of phe angel of the Lerd <. 
Ae i. Ad, ir. . Ads xii. 23. | | 

Cin ; He 


gainſt the accufations, which the Jews themſelves had brought agaiaſts 
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He left three daughters and one fon, called Agrippe the Towng, 0 whom + Dus 
Claudizs gave the kingdom of Chalcis, W poſe 
ſeſſed. 

Nero, who ſucceeded Claudius, cruelly perſecuted the Chriſians, 54 
and put St. Peter and St. Paul to death. And his crimes m made 
him abhorred by mankind, he killed himſelf. 

ArTER Nero, Galba reigned. 

Galba was ſucceeded by Orbo, who loſt both his crown and his 
life by the hands of Vitellius, after he had reigned eight months. 

Veſpaſian was proclaimed Emperour. God made uſe of this prince, 
and his ſon Titus, to puniſh the Jews. They beſieged and took the city 
of Jeruſalem, and notwithſtanding the orders and care of Titus to the 
contrary, the Temple was deſtroy'd ; and according to the prediction of 
Jesus Cur1sr, there was not left one flone of it upon another a. This 
Temple had been, as it were, the place appointed for the ſeveral fi- 
gures, which traced out the coming of the Maſſiab, and being now become 
uſclefs, fince the coming of the Meffiah,it was deftroy'd. And for the {ame 
reaſon, the republick of the Hebrews, which was eſtabliſhed with the 
fame view, was alſo brought to nought. They had now no longer any 
prince or commander among them: even the poſterity of Herod were 
buried in the ruins of Feruſalem. 

pps who was the only remains of that family, and 'who was | 
the ſon of Drizilla, the ſiſter of Agripps ſurnamed rhe Tonng, perith. 
ed in an eruption of mount Yeſuvixs. And that the Moſaic worſhip 
might be abſolutely aboliſhcd, at the ſame time that the temple at Je- 
ruſalem was deſtroy'd, Veſpaſian ordered Lupus, the governour of Egypt, 
to deſtroy the Temple which Ona had built. And this Emperoyr put 
all the ſpoils of Judea into the Temple of Peace, at Rome, and or- 
dered the Jews to pay the tribute of half a ſhekel, which they before 
paid to the Temple, to the Capztol; God being now ſo angry with this un- 
happy pcople, that he would no longer receive any tribute from them. 
This was the ſeal of the rejection of the Jews, who now ceaſed to be 
the people of God, were from henceforward diſperſed and hated every 


where, and thereby verify'd the threanings, which Moſes had declared .. | 
* Luke xix. 44. | Ne 
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Fn. Dow. gainſtthem, if they did not hearken to the Prophet, which would be ſent 
Fu unto them, that is, Je8vs Cimisr. It would be in vain to relate all 
that they ſaffered : the number of thoſe who periſhed in Jeruſalem, 


and were maſſacred in Judea, was above thirteen hundred thouſand. 


A ſhort view of the whole World. A particular view of the 
Holy Land. 


1EOGRAPHY ought always to follow Chronology. Without 
I it, hiſtory is very obſcure; for we can have but very confuſcd noti- 
ons of facts, unleſs we know the time and place, when and where they were 
tranſacted. And therefore atter having given a chronological abridgment 
of the hiſtory of the Hebrews, I proceed now to give the reader a 
view of Paleſtine, where all thoſe things the Scriptures mention, were 
performed: and that this view may be the more intelligible, I ſhall 
firſt give him a general and ſhort deſcription of the whole world. 
THE carth which we inhabit, is round, and reſembles a boul : the 

Plate 2. figure of it is repreſented at the top of the map, hereunto annexed. 
It is divided into two oppoſite parts, which arc called hemiſpheres. 
That marked A, is called the lower, becauſe under that which we iu - 
habit. It was unknown to the ancients: Americus Veſputius diſcover 
it, and from his name it is called America, Neither the Scripture, not 
prophane antiquity ſay an any thing of this part of the world, becauſe it 
was not then diſcovered. 
ITI ſecond hemiſphere, marked B, is divided into three parts, Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa. It is certain that theſe three regions were peo- 
pied by the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Faphet, and Ham: the learned 
Bochart has ſolidly proved it, in his book entituled Phaleg. 

Europe Europe is bounded towards the ſouth, by the mediterranean ſea ; towards 

_—_— the wt and north, by the ocean; and towards the caſt it joins to Ale 
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The moſt conſiderable parts of Europe, to the weſt, are Spain and France, 
waſhed by the ocean and mediterranean ſea; and along the northern 
ſea, are Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, a part of e ak 
land, and Moſcovy. 

The iflands in the northern ocean are Gs Britains hn Deland The 70 
The meditcrrancan ſea waſhes Italy and Greece. This ſea has in it ſe-x ends of 
veral iſlands, which belong to Europe, as Crete and Sicily. The iſland. MET 
of Malta, is near the laſt of theſe: this is the iſland, in ſight of which 
the ſhip St. Paul was in, was ſhip-wrecked, and here he came a- ſhore 2. 

The ancients called all thoſe pcople Germans, who inhabited the coun- 
tries which lay between Italy and the north: and beyond e were 
the Sarmatians and Scyt hians. 

Greece was a famous part of ancient Europe. Among its cities, 4 eos 
thens was the moſt illuſtrious. The Greeks entered Aſia, and poſſeſſed 
a conſiderable part of it. The Lacedemonians, and Macedonians, made 
themſclves famous, the former for the ſingular form of their republick; 
the latter for their victories and conqueſts. 

Bur of all the parts of the world, Aſia was at firſt the moſt fa 
mous. It was not only the firſt peopled of any, bur it likewiſe ſent 
inhabitants into all the reſt. Religion, laws, empires, had their begin- 
nings there. It is certain that the firſt man was made there in the ter- 

reſtrial paradiſe ; but there is nothing more perplexing, than the finding out 
whereabout this terreſtrial paradiſe was. And therefore among that infi- 
nite variety of opinions, which prevail among learned men, I will here 
conſine my ſelf to that of the illuſtrious Mr. Heer, Biſhop of Auran 
ches. He pretends, that the terreſtrial paradiſe was ſituated upon the The fra- 
channel which is formed by the Tigris and Euphrates, after their uni- * 7 be 
on; in the place where this river, after having run towards the weſt, turns Eden. =, 
about towards the ſouth, and returns towards thie eaſt. But the difficul. 
ties about this ſituation, are too important not to deſerve our attenti- 
on; and I will therefore examine into all that the Scripture, ſays about 
this carthly paradiſe. Its own terms are, The Lord God had in the be. 
inning planted a garden of pleaſure d. In the Hebrew it is, The Lord 
God planted a garden Eaftward in the land. TR Eden. e of 
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theſe verſions atiſes from the words Eden and Kedem. The former may 
either ſignify pleaſure, or ſome particular country : and the latter, either 
the time which went before it, or the Eaſt. 1 am of opinion that the 
word Eden, may here ſignify ſome particular country, which had this 
name given to it, on account of its fruitfulnels. And in like manner 
by the word Kedem, I underſtand the Eft. ; 

The Scripture goes on, And there he put the man, uubom he bad formed: and 
adds , There went out of this place of pleaſure, a river, which was divided into 
four heads. But the tranſlation would be more literal, if it was, that the river 
went out of the land of Eden. It may well be ſuppoſed, that the words went 
aut, here ſignify running; that is to ſay, that this river did not riſe in 
the garden of Eden, but that it paſled through it, and that from thence 
it ran into another country, in which paradiſc was ſituated; it being 
probable that this delight ful garden took up only a part of the land of 
Eden. It is likewiſe very plain, that theſe four heads arc four channcls 
or ſtreams: thoſe of Tigris and Euphrates before their union, make 
two of them ; and they make the other two, when they come to divide. 
The reader needs only to caſt his eye upon the ſquare marked out, 
in the ſecond plate, to underſtand this. It is a contracted copy of that 
plate, which the learned author I am ſpeaking of, has put at the be- 
gianing of his work. He proves, that the courſe of theſe rivers has 
been ſince chang'd, either through length of time, or by their having 
been cut through by order of the kings or inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries, in order either to water ſome neighbouring lands, or to ſtop their 
impetuofity. And in this place I have likewiſe placed the land of CU 
(which is ſo famous for the birth of ob) in Arabia, towards the caſt; 
having Meſopetaxia to the north, Arabia Felix to the ſouth, Syria 
and Paleſtine to the weſt, and Chaldea to the caſt, of it. 

One of theſe ſtreams, ſays the Scripture d, is called Phiſon, that it it 
which runneth round the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 
«Aud the gold of that land is excellent, there is bdeliium and the O- 

. fene. ; 

1 river Phiſen is the weſtern ſtream of this river, after it is paſt 
paradiſe. Moſes calls it the firſt, becauſe it was nearcit him, when he 


Gen. ii. 10. Vulgate, V 11, 12. Valgate. 
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wrote Geneſis, There are two countries called Havilah or Chavilath; 
(for the word is written in Hebrew both theſe ways) the one upon 
the caſtern ſhore of the red-ſea, which took irs name from Chavi- 
lath, the ſon of FetFanis ; the other border'd upon the gulf of Perſia, 
and was inhabited by Havilah, the ſon of Cufþ . It is of the latter, 
that this paſſage of Scripture is to be underſtood. It is evident enough, 
that it was not far from the Perſian gulph, from hence, that in relating 
the boundaries of Arabia, it is oppoſed to the deſert of Shur, which 
was near Egypt. The Sabeans are not far from it, and all antiquity te- 
ſtifies, that their country abounded with geld; and it is moſt ptobable- 
that the Magi, who came to bring gold to —.— Cuntor, Vete of this 
country. 

Bes1DEs gold, the land of Havilah had bdellium : bat what this 


is, is not agreed. Some will have it to be a pretious ſtone ; others, ah 


odoriferous gum 3 others, a pearl. Which difference agrecs mighty 
well with the opinion I am contending for: for it is certain, that there 
were a great many perfumes in Arabia, and that ſome of the fineſt 
pearls in the world, are fiſhed up in the gulph of Perſia. This laſt 


lenſe ſeems to me to be the moſt natural: whence i it is, that the Seri- 


pture ſays, that Mama, which was a ſort of dey, . or hoar-froſt, was 


like baellium d. Nothing can more reſemble pearls, than the drops of dew. 


And as to the Hebrew word Schoham, it is in the Vulgate tranſlated Onyx- 
fone : and Pliny aſſures us, that there were none to be found, but in 
Arabia. 

De il fend Nor- i Gihon, the ſume is 3+ which 1 55 


round the whole land of Ethiopia . In che Hebrew, it is the land of 


Css. This is the eaſtern branch of the tivet of "PENNE which dif- 
charges it ſelf into the Perſian gulph. Beſides thar patt of & „ which 


is now called Ethiopia; this name was formerly wen to 1 eountty, 
which was in the neighbourhood of this 


the Euphrates. But Mr. Hut proves, chat the name of Cuſh was given 
to the” country we arc” treating bf, a8 wetl 4 N and Ihe ws it 
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was the ſame place which the Scripture calls Cut hab, from whence the Cu- 
theans came, who were ſent to repeople Samaria, when the ten tribes were 
carried into captivity. And Bochart proves, that the preſent Ethiopia was for- 
merly called the land of Lud. So that it is a miſtake, to take the river Ci. 
hon tor the Nile, which really has its riſe in the country we at preſent call 
Ethiopia. 

The third river is the Tigris, which runs along by Achs, and the 
fourth is Euphrates. The Hebrew name for Tigris is d Chiddexil, from 
whence comes that of Dig/ath, which is the name the eaſtern people give 
it to this day; and that of Diglito, which Pliny, 8 it in his 
time; Moſes ſays that it was f0zards the Aſſyrians. 

And indeed, the country which the Tigris waters, is the ancient A- 
ria, where Nini veh ſtood, whoſe Princes having conquered the neighbour- 
ing provinces, founded the famous empire of the ¶riant. The Hebrew 
here again gives more light to the thing, and ſays the Tigris runs towards 
ria eaſtward, which ſhews that the ſtream of the Tigris, before it 
joins the Ewphrates, is to the caſtward with relation to that river, which 
is to the weſt with reſpect to the Tigris. And Moſes adds, that it comes from 
ria. It is there likewiſe, that the Tigris has its riſc, to the north 


of the land of Eden. As for Euphrates, it yet preſerves the name 


which is given it in Geneſis. 

| Tu bounds that I have ſet myſelf in this work, will not permit 
me to. anſwer all the objections which may be made againſt this opini- 
on. All I propoſe here, is only to give a plan for beginners; they may 
aftcrwards go to the fountain-head, and they will find in the work of the 


illuſtrious author, from whom I have drawn what 1 have faid, all that 


Adam's 
babitati- 
on after 


the fall. 


can be known of the terreſtrial paradiſe. There is likewiſe in Bochart's 
works, as they are reprinted at Utrecht, a learned treatiſe upon this ſub- 
jet, which eſtabliſnes the opinion of Mr. Huet. 

. AFTER what has been ſaid of the ſituation of the earthly paradiſe, 
is is not 10 be doubted, but that Adam, and the other pattiarchs after 
him, dwelt in Aa. What the Scripture ſays. of the ark, ſhews that it 
was built in the neighbourhood, of Babylon, round about which there 


was a great quantity of Cyprels-trees (which the Scripture calls Gopher- 
| * 2 Kings xvii. 24 * Hiddeke), Eng. rranſt. Vulgate. 
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00d) of which Noah, by the commandment of God, built the ark. 
This wood is well known to be incorruptible. It has, ſays Vitruvius, a 
bitter ſap in it, & hich hinders <corms from breeding in it, and conſe- 
quently it does not rot: whence it 1s, that things made of this wood 
will laſt for ever. And therefore it ought not to ſurprize us, that the 
ruins of the ark ſhould laſt for ſo many ages, as, according to the teſti- 
mony of Joſephus, and ſeveral other moſt ancient authors, they did. 
Nor ſhould we be ſurprized at the weak cayils ſome raiſe. againſt 
the Scriptures, from the Moſaic account of the ark, as if it were abſurd and 
incredible; for it is demonſtrable, that a veſſel of the dimenſions the ark 
is ſaid to have been of, could contain more than is ſaid to have been 
contained in the ark; and it is eaſy to imagine, of what form it mien 
have been, ſo as to anſwer all other objections. 

Tux dimenſions of the ark are ſaid to have been 4 bled Jn 
dred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in heigth*, Now an 
Hebrew cubit, being at leaſt (for there is no occaſion for underſtanding 
it of an extraordinay cubit) twenty Paris inches, as will appear here- 


The d- 
men 


of the ark. 


after; 300 cubits make juſt 500 Paris feet, and 50 cubits make a lit- 


tle more than 83 Paris feet. And if then we multiply the length: by 
the breadth, we ſhall find the ark contained 41500 Paris feet; which 
if again multiplied by 50, (which is the number of feet contained in 
30 cubits, which is the heigth of the ark,) the whole of it will appear 


to contain d 2075000 ſolid Paris feet ©, OT OY 


other body of thoſe dimenſions. - 


AGAIN, we judge of the capacity: of veſltls,” by the tarw'iliey Gt 
tain, and the weight of a Paris tun is 2000 Paris pounds. Now a 
ſolid cubick foot will at leaſt contain 70 pounds of water; (I fay, at 


leaſt, becauſe I am not rigorouſly exact, hor doe ia 


rence between falt and freſh water) and if therefore we multiply 
2075000 by ſeventy, the product will be 145250000' pounds 'weight 
rr rr 
pear that the ark contained 72625 tuns ©, a 
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AGAIN, the Church of St. Mary at Paris is 390 Paris feet long, 


and 144 broad, ſo that the ark was 110 feet longer than that Church, 
and 64 narrower . 


Thethins T HE things ſaid to be contained in the ark b, are, (as I underſtand it) one 
contained pait of every ſpecies of unclean animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of 


clean animals ©; and proviſion for them all, for the time they were to 
ſtay in the ark, which was one whole year. The former of theſe does 
indeed at firſt view appear to be almoſt infinite; but as Wilkins ob- 
ſerves, if we thorowly conſider it, and come to an exact calculation, 
we ſhall find the number of ſpecies of animals, to be much ſmaller 
than we expect, and not to amount to one hundred ſpecies of 
quadrupeds, or two of birds. And out of theſe muſt in this caſe be 
excepted, all animals that can live in the water, as fiſhes and water 
fowl ; and all animals that proceed from a mixture of different ſpecies, 
as moles. And it muſt be conſiderd, that there are ſome animals, 
which change their colour ſize and ſhape, by changing their climate, 
and by that means ſccm to be different ſpecies in different countries, 
when they are the ſame. The Zoologiſts reckon but 170 ſpecies in 
all; which if conſider d, we may well allow all the animals not to 
have been more than equal to 200 oxenz and as an ox is not 
three times as big as an horſe, we may therefore compute the 
whole at 500 horſes. Now if we divide 41500 (which is the num- 
ber of ſquare Paris feet contained in each floor of the ark) by zoo, 
we ſhall find that one floor of the ark was big enough to allow the 
ſpace of 33 Paris feet (that is, a room of nine foot ſquare) to every 
horſe 4; which is more than enough, allowing for the room, cach par- 
tition and the ſupporters of the upper floor muſt take up. Buteo 
has demonſtrated in his book upon the ark, that all the animals con- 
tained in the ark, could not be equal to 300 horſes. He reduces the 
whole to 36 pair of oxcn, but as he ſuppoſcs, that there were not ſe- 
ven pair of clean animals in the ark, which I allow there were, we 


* And thu St. Paul's Church, London, is ſaid (Strype's Survey of London, v. 1. p. 156.) to 
be only 500 Engliſh feet long, within the walls, and 88 Engliſh feet bigh within, in the middle Iſle ; 
and therefore the ark muſt have been longer than that Cherch is «vithin, from E te Weſt, and 
broader than the body of that Church is bigh in the inſide, and about 54 Englih feet in beigrh. 
bd Gen, vii. . © De Tabernaculo, |. 2. c. 3. & 1. * Ibid. 5. 7. 2 
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muſt therefore make allowance for them; which if we do at the rate 


of cight pair of oxcn, this brings the whole to 64 pair, or 128 oxen; 
and if then we make one ox equal to two horſes ; if the ark had room 
enough for 256 horſes, it muſt have had room enough for all the ani- 
mals, Whercas we have before demonſtrated, that one floor of it had 
room enough for 500 horſes, allowing nine ſquare Paris feet to each 
horſe a. 

W1rTH regard to their food, hay and forrage do indeed take up much 
more room than corn, which moſt animals love better than hay; but 
Buteo obſerves from Columella, that in January 30, and inMarch or 
April 40 pounds of hay, is as much as an ox can eat in a day: and 
that a ſolid cubit of hay, as uſually preſſed down in our hay-ricks, 
docs contain above 40 pounds. And therefore a ſquare cubit of hay 
is more than enough for one ox in one day; nay, I make no doubt, 
but half a cubit, or ſomewhat more than 20 pounds, would be ſuffi- 
cient. Now the Roman foot, which Columella uſcd, being leſs than the 
Paris one, and the Paris foot being more than either the Roman or 
Hebrew-half cubit, it is from thence evident, that a Paris cubick foot 
muſt be enough for one ox in one day. And if then, we allow the 
third floor of the ark to be but 15 Paris feet high (which we may well do, 
ſceing the whole was fifty) it will contain 930000 ſolid feet; which 
if divided between 200 oxen, cach ox will have 3150 ſolid Paris feet 
of hay; which is more by two thirds than an ox can cat in a year, 
though we ſuppoſe him to feed only on hay, and no grain, which 
would bc contained in a much leſs compaſs. As to water, the lower 
floor of the ark was capable of containing a very great number of tuns, and 
reſervoirs for Whatever might be drawn up out of the waters of the 
flood, with little trouble. For I do not. ſuppoſe, that the waters of 
the flood, eſpecially thoſe about Armenia, were all ſalt; if they had been 
ſo, they would have deſtroy d all the river-fiſh ; and been very prejudicial to 
the plants and trees. And experience daily ſhews, that the ſalt and 
freſh waters often meet, and do not intermix 3 as appears almoſt where- 


without incorporating it with. the ſalt v. 


+ Ibid. e. J. 6 3. And wwho can queſtion, «whether « building as long as St. Paul's Church, and 
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As to the form of the ark, it is ſo little aſcertained by Moſes, that 
he has left every one to his own conjectures concerning it. My opi- 
nion of it, is this. 1 ſuppoſe its ſides and ends were flat, and cut each 
other at right angles; for it was not deſigned for failing from country 
to country, but to preſerve life; and there is therefore no reaſon why 
we ſhould imagine it like our ſhips. By being flat, it was both more 
capacious, and leſs expoſed to be blown about by the winds. It ap- 


pears from Gen. vi. 16. that it was divided into three ſtories or floors, 
each of which thercfore might have been 16 foot high and upwards. 


And as the word Tzohar, which we tranſlate //indow in the ſame 


verſe, ſignifies Splendour, Light, Neon, 1 ſuppoſe the whole ſecond ſto- 
ry (in which 1 place the animals) to have been quite open all round, 
except ſome parts which were grated, to hinder the birds from flying 
in and out. Otherwiſc, 1 cannot ſce how they could have had ſufficient 
light and air, and a frce paſlage for it, ro prevent ſtagnations, and many 
other inconveniences ; which in this caſe would have been removed, 
The lower ſtory was included within wooden walls, and well guarded with 
pitch, as being all under water. The two upper ſtories were above 
the water, and either entirely open, or guarded with lettices, gratcs, Cc. 
and the top and open parts were cover'd with goat-skins and ſheep- 
skins ſewed together (as the tabernacle afterwards was) which No- 
ah could caſily let down, or roll up, according as rain, or ſtorms, or a 
want of air, made it neceſſary. And thus Noah is ſaid, Gen. viii. r3. 
to have removed the covering of the ark after the flood; where the 
word Michſe properly ſignifies « vail or covering like that of skins, 
which covered the tabernacle. It is not to be denied, that theſe skins 
could keep out the rain; and Noah might have furniſhed himſelf with 


a ſufficient number, even from his ſacrifices, m nne en 
the ark was in building. 


In the middle floor I place the animals, which, as has been ſhewn, 
was ſufficiently large to furniſh ſtalls for them all; and if we divide it 


into two parts, as we may well do, ſeeing it was ro Paris feet high, we 


ſhall” then find ſufficient rooms for hay, and granaries for corn, over 


every beaſt's head; which corn and hay, were I ſuppoſe ſo wiſely placed, 
that they would fall down of themſelves, or at leaſt be thrown down with very 
nee, into the racks and nn which . 


* 
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der them. And as to cleanlineſs, the ſtalls for the beaſts may have 
been ſo open and ſhelving at the bottom of them, as that the watets 


might have been let in high enough to have waſhed the feet of 'the'cat- 


tel, and have cleaned the ſtalls of it ſelf. Not could there be any dan- 


ger of ſinking the ark, becauſe as many parts of it were quite open, 


and many others filled with hay and corn, and ſuch things as are much 


lighter than the water, it could not poſlibly fink ; and theſe lower parts 
of the ſtalls might have been pitched on the inſide as well as the out- 
ſide with pitch. As to their drink, there was room enough to have 


made channels or troughs all round the ſtalls, a little above the water; 


and theſe one woman with a bucket and pully might eaſily have filled for 


them all, as we have ſhewn in the following plate. As to worms, and 
moles, and ſuch like animals, there was room enough in the lower ſtory 


0 earth and ſand for them to live and berry in, in the ſame man- 


as they do in the ground; and an infinite number of the ſmaller kind 


of 3 might have had ſufficient room for them, even between e 
and third floors. 


In the upper floor Noah, and his children may have lived, Ms 
from the ſmell of the beaſts, and in a free air; and by having left a paſſage 


between the ſtalls and granaries, may have had an caſy acceſs to any of them, 


as there was occaſion. The door in the ſide of the Ark o, muſt. have been in 


the lower floor, for an entrance for the beaſts and proviſions 3 and as this | 


floor was all under water, and it was. neceſſary therefore that this door ſhould 
be well pitched on the outſide, after eyery thing was gone in; therefore I ſup- 


poſe it is ſaid, that when all the beaſts were gone in, and Naah after them, 


God ſput him ine; that is, ſecured this door againſt the water. And by 
the expreſſion, in 4 cubit ſhalt thou finiſh it above, 1 dont ſuppoſe any;re- 
ference is had to the window, or roof of the ark in particuldt, a if it was 


to be only of a cubit high, or as if the Tzohar which we tranſlate Window, 


were to be only a cubit ſquare z but 1 underſtand them to relate to the whole i 


work, and in the original they ſignify no more than an injunction to build 
e en. and directed d. 


the ark by the cubit, as the en ee vhkh the work was 
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Pute 3. 
. notions of it, and as it has been defended. In the upper floor is Noah and 
his family, the middle floor contains the animals, the lower one is pitched 


- wind blows the water comes in at the bottom of the ſtalls, and riſcs high 


Tower of | TAIS 'Shinar js the land, where the Aer Ant Yindcrobet 


Babel. 
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Tux following plate ſhe ws the form of the ark, according to our 


and all under water. The ſecond floor is out of the water, but when the 


enough to waſh the cattle, and carry out their dung with it, the ſtalls are 
for the moſt part open, but ſome are ſhut up, on account of the birds, or 
wildneſs of the beaſts. The granarics arc here placed in the third floor, 
(though there was room enough in the ſecond) and arc guarded againſt the 
rains, by skins, as before obſerved, ſome of which arc turned up in the 
draught, to let the ſun into the granaries. The roof is coverd with 
Skins, and inclining, to preyent the rains ſettling upon it. In A, you 
ſee one of Noah's children drawing water in a bucket, and pouring it 
into the troughs, as before obſerved : in B, is one of his daughters clean- 
ing a ſtall, whoſe declivity makes the dung eaſy to be removed: and 
in C, you ſee the wood-work of the ark, and the bridge and door, by 
which the beaſts entered into it 2. | 

- THE ark was built in a great plain near Babylon, and becauſe it 
might have been injured, if it had lain upon the earth ſo long as it 
was in building, which was an hundred years; we have therefore 
ſet it upon feet, both to preſerve it, nnn 
rr 

ANÞ it is a generally - received opinion, that the un te pe . 
mountain of Ararat in Armenia. This is Shinar, which the Scripture 
tells us was near Babylon, whoſe neighbonrhood was ſo full of Cy- 
preſs-trees (the Gopher-wood of the Scripturcs, of which the ark is ſaid 
to have been made) in the time of Alexander nne, that e tell 
us, he built his flect of that wood e. 


to build a tower of an cxtraordinaty heigth 4 : but God having brought 
their deſign to nought by confounding their language, they diſperſed . 
ſelves into the other parts of the world. 
[THEIR deſign in this building was not to guard againſt the waters * 
another flood, as Joſephus ſuppoſes ; their chief intent in it, appears 


» Thid. c. 3. and 10. v Thid. c. 2. Lib. 5. Gen. 
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fir off, and might be a means of keeping them united in one body together. 
Their reaſon for it is this, leaſt, ſay they, we be ſcattered abroad upon the. 
face of the whole earth *. And what is rendered, {et us make us a name, 
may alſo ſignify, let us make us 4 ſign ; for d Sem which is generally ren- 
dered name, may ſignify 4 Sign; and from hence the o3ug' of the 
Grecks may be dcrived. But this deſign of theirs thwarting the provi- 
dence of God, who intended to have the whole earth overſpread, and 
peopled by them ; he therefore fruſtrated their deſign, and brought about 


his own, by confounding their language, ſo as that they could not under- 


I am perſuaded, that the tower which Herodetas dete tn "hal 


firſt book, was this tower, which the ſons of Noah left unfiniſhed; and 


ful) compleated it. I have here given it the reader, in the form which 
is moſt agreeable to Herodotus's deſcription of it. Others make it Pute 


2 round form, with a winding pair of ſtairs, running round the out- 


©; and 


Afrira, and its weſtern ſide, which a — we; 
paſſed by rhe ſea on all ſides. Formerly the {ſearieSeyrbians: poſſeſſell: all the 
north of Aſie, where were the lands of Gog and Mageg. And gurburr pre- 


Aſia, were called deres, which were the preſent Chineſe and TI 
: Gen. 3 D Tubernacn I. a. c. 4 G3. -< Ibid... 


e of it from the bottom to the top, But Herodotus 'cxpreſly ſays, 
it was was ſquare, and conſiſted" of eight ſquare towers placed one 
e eee eee 


:joins-ir 


rends that the land of Gog was a part of Fa, round about mount Cauraſus, 
beyond Armenia and the ſca of Colehis. Ide moſt Cafe pcople:of - 


e M 
12 : "ward 


* 


watch-tower ;which might be a ſignal to them to return home, if they wander d | 
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ward parts of it, were inhabited by the Perſians, Parthians, Medes, 
Tberians, and Armenians. On this ſide of theſe nations were Syria, 
Paleſtine, Phenicia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Lycia, and the iſland of Cy 
prus. 
THAT part of Aſia, which is neareſt to Europe, is called Aſia Minor ; 
in it were Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, © /Eolia, Ionia, Doris, and 
the iſland of Rhodes. Arabia joins to Africa. The three countrics 
moſt frequently mentioned in Scripture, are Aſſyria, Meſopotamia and 
Babylon, which are all watered both by he Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Meſopotamia derived its name from them, the word ſignifying, a coun- 
try placed in the middle of rruers. Aſſyria is morc to the Eaſt, and is 
croſſed by the Tigris. Nineveh was its capital, to which the 

Jonas was ſent. Chaldea made a part of Meſopotamia and Aſſyris. 
It was there that the city of Ur ſtood, which God commanded Abra- 
ham to leave*.. Babylon, which was the chief city of this country, was 
ſituated upon the Euphrates. It was to this city, that the Jews, who 
deſcended from Abraham, were carried into captivity b. 

Arabia bounded the land of promiſe to the ſouth and caſt. It is u- 
ſually divided into Arabia Petræa, Deſerta and Felix. This latter part 
of it was ſituated between the Red. ſea and the gulpb of Perſia. It was 
inhabited by the Cabeans. The gold mines with which it abounded, and the 
perfumes, wax, and honey, which were gathered there in great 
abundance, made its inhabitants very rich. It was the queen of theſe 

that Jesus Cimiar calls the queen of the South*. And indeed 


Arabia Felix lies ſouthwards, with reſpect to the Holy Lend. The pre- 


ſents ſhe brought to Solomon, ſufficiently prove that ſhe was queen of 
the Sabeans, who were then thought the inhabitants of rhe 

parts of the earth, becauſc no country was then known to be beyond it, 
but the ocean only. Arabia Deſerts was to the caſt of Fadea, and 
bounded Arabia Felix towards the north. Its inhabitants were called 
Scenite- Arabiant, becauſe they lived in tents made of camel · skins; and this 
was the country of Keder. The ſpouſe inthe Song of Songs ©, com- 


pares herſclf to the tents of Kedar. Arabia extended from Arabia Felix, 


unto Egypt. 


Gen. xi. 27-32- and xii. i. »2 Kings xxy. : Matt. xii. 42. ch. 1 , 5; 
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THERE is likewiſe mention made in Scripture of a famous mide yl 4 


called Ophir, from whence it ſays, that Solomon fetched a prodigious 
quantity of gold. Joſephus places Ophir in India, and aſſures us that 
it was called in his time Golden- India. He means, India beyond Gan- 
ges, where the Cherſoneſus or Golden Iſland is, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdom of Pegs. It is there, that Fery fine pearls are 
found. There arc likewiſe a great many apes and peacocks, and much 
ivory. All the forts of wood they have there, are very fine, and fit for 
muſical inſtruments, 

AN Þ this is juſt what the Hiſtory of the Kings tells us 2, Solomon 
brought from Opbir; nor ought it to be wondered at, that how were 
three years going thither by the way of the Red. ſea; becauſe the uſe of the 
compaſs was not then known, ſhips could only coaſt along by the ſhore 8 
ſide, and conſequently were under a neceſſity of make trips with every 
change of wind. This inconvenience, and an hundred others, which 
they then had not art enough to overcome, might eaſily take them up 
three years. Bochart thinks, that the country of Ophir was the iſland of 
Ceylon, which was formerly called T aprobane : but others take Taproba- 
ne to have been the iſland of Sumatra, in which there are a great ma- 
ny gold mines. 


; 0 


T 
— - 
5 8 
# > 1 
4 
© 


To which let us add before we come to an exact deſcription of Ju. Sf 


dea,) a word or two of Africa. It is joined to Aſia by a very narrow 
Ithmus, without which it would be an iſland. Egypt was the moſt 


famous part of it, and its bounds arc theſe: To the north it has the 


mediterrancen ſea ; to the caſt, the Red-ſea and the Iſthmus ; to the ſouth, 


Ethiopia ; and to the welt, Cyrene 


wpper and lower, whence it is called in Hebrew Mitzraim, in the duał 
number. This river empties it felf into the mediterranean ſea by ſe- 
veral mouths. That part of Egypt, which is above the place where it 
divides it ſelf into ſeveral ſtreams, is called the upper Egypt 5 the lower 
is contained in a ſpace which is ſhut in by theſe ſtreams, and in the 
form of a Greek Delta A, which Das" gwen" * Darrin e 
letter. | 


n <> mg 8 
Ry X. 22. 2 Cron ix. X eu Cam. Þ Ty — your 74961 
; * | | FE 5 Tits i n 
TA 


« The Nile divides Egypt into he 
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Tux, city of Tanars, capital of all the country, was ſituated in lo- 
er Egypt, very near the ſea, towards the ſecond ſtream of the Nile 


caſtwards. Bockart proves, that the city of Memphis was not built in 
the time of Moſes, and thinks that it was in the city of Tana that 
Moſes wrought his miracles, in Campo Taneos. It was under the walls 
of this city, that the ark of reeds, in which that prophet was ex- 


. poſed, reſted a. The land of Goſhen®, otherwiſe called Rameſes ©, where 
Jacob and his family lived, was ſituated near the bordcrs of the Red- 


ſea. 

IT is well known, in what a wonderful manner the overflowing of 
the Nile makes Egypt the moſt fruitful country in the world. Abra- 
ham travelled thither, and Jacob went thither with his children, who 


ere very happy while Foſeph lived, and after his death underwent a 


"moſt cruel ſlavery. But Afoſes delivered them from it, and led them through 
the Red-ſea, which opened a way for them to paſs through 4. And the 
land of promiſe is ſo near this ſea, that the Iſraelites might have en- 
tered into it in a very little time; but God made them make long tur- 
nings. He led them to mount Sinai, where he had already manifeſted 


. himſelf to Moſes, and on which he was reſolved to give them the law, 


and detained them in the deſerts, where this mountain is, for forty years. 


For the length of which journey, ſeveral reaſons are given. One is, that 


it pleaſed: God to give all this time to the people of the land of Ca- 
naan, to fill up the meaſure of their iniquitics, in puniſhment for which 
they were to be rooted. out, and give place to his people; and ano. 
ther is, that Joſhua and Caleb being the only two of thoſe who came 
NPY Eh, uae. concy wy hy; nd of Prout, Bw 

the reſt ſhould dic in the wilderneſs. To which it may 
N Ed ET 6 red ar 
an account. of the myſtical figures, which would be contained in the 
eyents of ſo long 4 ſtay in the wilderneſs. This vilderneſs lies upon 
the; urmoſt, borders-of Ala and L/rics, along the Red:ſes, It is at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſed by the Arabians. 

Tus Amalekites, Midianites, and Moabites, inhabited it at that time, 
upon which it muſt be abſcrved, that the Scripture places the Amale- 
— Ly TD, in . ater- 

rtl. ii. * Exod. xi. 26. Gen. vu, 11. * Exod. ziv. 
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wards belonged to the Idumeans. It is thought that there were two 
lands of Aſidian, one near the Red: ſca, the other bordering upon the 
Maalitet . This journey of the 1ſrae/ztes in the deſert does well deſerve 
a. particular map; and we have therefore given a draught of it, at the 
furtheſt parts of Africa, in the ſecond plate. Their different encamp- 
ments arc there marked out, conformably to the book of Numbers. 

THe country of Aram was very extenſive; its inhabitants were calL 
ed Arameans; Joſephus, ſays, that the Greeks gave them the name of 
Syrians. This country was divided into ſeveral; there was Aram Tro. 
bs, Aram Rechob, Aram Damaſech, and Aram Naharajim, that is, the Sy- 
ria of the two rivers, or Meſopotamia, in which arc the Tigris and Ex- 
phrates ; and it was likewiſe called Padan-aram. In this country was Ha” 
ran, where Abraham lived, after he came from Ur in Chaldea. 


I ſhall 


W come now to the deſcription of the Land of promiſe. Which Paleſtine - - 
with its boundaries, that its ſituation and extent may be 2 4 


the better, underſtood. It lies between the mediterranean ſea and the ries 
ins of Arabia, and extends from Egypt to Phenicia, It is Fe 3. 


bounded to the caſt, by the mountains of Arabia; to the ſouth 
by the wilderneſi of Paran, Idumea and Egypt; to the weſt, by the 
wediterrancen, called in Hebrew the great Sea; and to the north, by - 
the mountains of Libanus. Its length from the city of Dan (ſince cal- - 
led Cæſarea· Philippi or Pantadic, which ſtands at the foot of theſe - 
mountains) to Beerſbebs, is about ſeventy leagues, and its breadth - 
2 the mediterranta ſea to the eaftern boarders, is in ſome places 
Bur how narrow ſoever this country may be, it was yet choſen . 
by God, to be the theatre upon which was to be performed his moſt ſub- 
lime work (I mean the redemption of the whole world) and all the 
wonders which preceded iti. And it muſt be acknowledged, that no 
other place was more proper than this, to anſwer his deſign, which ac- - 


* The Idumes of the Old Teſtament, before the Babyloniſh Captivity, was # country between the . 
take of Sodom and rbe Red - ſei, rab afterwards Arabia Petræa. | And wherever mention' is mad 
u Edomires (except in Mal. 1 3. 4) before that tum, it is to be underfladd of the people inh. 
biting his comnrry. Bat they bring db 10en from thence by the.Nahatheans, rbeſe Nabatheans daring thi, | 
captivity, ſeized what d before the «whole tribe of Simeon, and part of that of Judah; and this 
nl; is the mea, and its inbobitants the Idumneans or Edomites, which ere ſpoken of after that - 
fime, Prid. Con. F. 2. B. 3. de the year 165. 
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cording to the prophets, was to ſpread his word over the whole earth. 
For Fudea is exactly in the middle of the world, fo far as it was 
then known, at the time of the incarnation ; the lower hemiſphere has 
been diſcover'd but a few ages ago; and in ours, the Morin, that is, 
the people of Picardy, are called by Virgil, the moſt diſtant people in 
the world, extrem: hominum Mormi. Nothing was then known of 
the Brittont, to whom the Engliſh have ſucceeded, but their namc. 
No countries were then known in Germany, but thoſe that border'd 
upon, and are fouth of the Rhine; thoſe about rhe northern occan were 
almoſt unknown. Thole vaſt regions of Aſie, which arc now poſſeſſed 
by the Moſtowites, Tartars, and Chmeſe, the antients knew nothing ot. 
And all Africa, except Egypt and the countrics bordering upon the med:- 
terranean ſea, was then undiſcovered ; and the inhabitants of ſome o- 
ther regions were fo barbarous, and had ſo little commerce with thc 
reſt, that they had only the name and figure, but neither the underſtan- 
ding, nor the manners of men. 

So that, at the time that I sus Cimisr came into the world, Jeru- 


ſalem was as it were the centre of it, which the reader will ſce, if he 


caſts his eye upon the ſecond plate. It repreſents all the then known 
world, and the people which are not mention d in it, were rather beaſts 
than men. The books of the ancients furniſh us with an hundred proofs 
of this truth. Plato reckons Hercules's Pillars, that is, the ftreights 
of Gibraltar, which ſeparate Spam from Africa, and the river Phaſes, 
which runs into the Euxine ſea, to be the bounds of the inhabited 
world. In the time of Auguſtus, it was doubted whether Africa was 
encompaſſed by the ſea. Sirabo pretends, that there was no going 
round it. Polybins ſays, that it was not then known whether Erhi- 
opia was a continent. The country of Shebe was certainly either 
in Arabia or Ethiopia, 1 believe in the former ; 1 
pel ſpeaks of the queen of Sheba, as one coming from the ger. 
moſt parts of the earth*, The Romans in the time of Pompey 
ed on Arabia 2s one of the borders of the earth; and this 
after having ſubdued Syri, was for that rcafon carneſtly deſirous of 
penerrating through Arabia to the Red-ſea, and of carrying his 
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conqueſts to the occan, which he thought ſurrounded the whole world. | - = 
The Celte, and Portugueſe, were then thought to be the fartheſt and 
molt diſtant people on earth: and the Hebreus had likewiſe the ſame. 
Idea of the extent of the world. With them, its boundary towards the 
caſt, was the Ophir of the Indies; towards the north, the country of Ma. 
fes ſuuated near mount Caucaſus, and Phiras, which was beyond the 
Danube, from whence Thrace had its name; towards the weſt, Par- 
fis, whether it be the Tarteſſus of Spain, or the Carthage of Africa, and | 
Phus which is Numidia or Mauritania; (to ſome of which places it was, a 
that the prophet Jones would have fled, in order to have got out of Gods : 
ſight :) and laſtly, the extream parts of the world towards the ſouth, were 
according to the Jews Sabea, and Ethiopia, (which they thought the far- 
theſt part of the South, as Job ſpeaks ) which is very often taken for India. 
A cas x of the eye upon the ſecond plate, is, I ſay ſufficient to ſee, that 
Jeruſal-m, was in the centre of the then known world, which was the moſt 
advantagious ſituation that could be, for the promulgation of the Goſpel. 
It was but a day's journcy from the Mediterranean Sea, which opened 
an cafy way for the apoſtles into Europe, and Africa joined to Fudea. 
So that it being ſituated, if I may ſo ſpeak, upon the extremity of all 
thoſe three parts, into which the known world was then divided, the a- 
poſtles found it the leſs difficult to preach the Goſpel all over it. It ought. 
likewiſe to be remembered, that Jeruſalem was alſo in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre and Siden, which were the moſt famous ports then in the 
world, Ir is well known that the Tyriens were the moſt skilful pilots, 
that they planted abundance of colonies, and that they brought letters 
and ſciences into Greece : and thereby, ſays St. Clemens of Alexandria, they - 
not only poliſhed the whole world, but likewiſe prepared it for the recep- 
tion of the Goſpel. Without them, the other nations of the carth had 
been entirely ignorant of the Fews, and had nor been ſo well diſpoſed o 
receive the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 
As to names, the country of the enn had ſeveral. Ie was firſteal- The dif- 
(cd the land of Canaan, from Canaan the fon of Ham, whoſe polteri- ime o 
yy poſſeſſed it. Ie was afterwards called Pal: fine, from PII, Paleſtine. 
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the Hebrews call Philiſtines, and the Greeks and Romans corruptly Pa- 
leſtines, who. inhabited the ſca · coaſts, and were firſt known to them. And it 
like wiſe had the name of The land of promiſe, from the promiſe God gave 
Abraham of giving it to hun; that of The land of Iſrael from the Ifraclites 
having made themſelves maſters of it; that of Judea, from the tribe of 
Judal, which was the moſt conſiderable of the twelve, and the only one 
that remained after the diſperſion : and laſtly, the happineſs it had, of being 
ſanctified by the preſence, actions, miracles, and death of JESUS CunaIsS r, 
has given it the name of the holy land, which irrctainsro this day. 
Its diffe- AND as it has happened to other countries, with reſpect to the inhabitants, 
mg and their cities, ſo like wiſe to this. It has often changed its inhabitants and 
rants, maſters; ſeveral of its cities have been ruincd, and ſeveral of them new- 
built; and it has been divided in ſeveral ditfercnt manners, in the different 
revolutions it has undergone: it is therefore neceſlary to deſeribe it diffe- 
rently, according to the difference of time. For it was: diffcrently-divided, 
I. By its ancient inhabitants; II. By Jem; III. By the Romans; IV. In 
the time of Chriſt; and V. By Herod. 
_ But it is not ſo, as to its rivers and mountains, they arc neither of 
of Pa. them ſubject to change, Jordan is almoſt the only river in The holy lend ; 
leſtine. thg others are rather-brogks, or rivulcts. This river divides Fades : for it has 
its riſe among the mountains of Libs, and after having run through che 
ſea. ef Calilee, comes and looſes it ſelf in the dead ſes, which is the o- 
ther extremity, of. the land of Judab, towards the ſouth. It took irs 
name from the city of, Dan, in-whoſc neighbourhood it riſes: for "For- 
dan, (or Jourdarn,) is the ſame thing as if it was ſaid, The Neuer of Dan. 
The ſes ef Galilee, which. Jordan runs through, is but a lake; but the 
Hebrews: give the name of ſea to any great collection of waters. The 
ſame may, be; obſerved. of The dead. ſaa, It is a great lake, which the 
Greeks call Aſpha{titis, on account of the bitumen it abounds with: and 
the fews call it ONES becauſe fiſh, cannot live in it. It was in 
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from the mountain of che ſame name, and runs into the dealſes ; a 


Jabok which falls into Jordan. 


This country has ſeveral mountains; the moſt famous of which are, Tiba. Its Moun- 
nus and Antilibanus, tothe north; The mountains of Gilead, thoſe of the 0 
Moabiter, Herm:n and Arnon, to the eaſt ; The mountains of the deſert to 
the ſouth ; and Carmel, The mountains of Epbraim, and The mountuin of 
the Valiſtiner, to the weſt. And there are likewiſe ſome in the middle of Ju- 

d., as Tabor, Gerizim, Ebal, Sion, Moriah, Hebron, and what the Goſpel calls 
The mountains of Fudea. But to return to the diviſions before-mentioned. 
I. Whcn Abraham went into the land of Canadn, it was inhabited by 157 ff 


eleven ſorts of people, who, * as Moſes tells us, took their names from Ia. 
the eleven ſons of Catan. They were theſe, = n 


The Sidontens, deſcended from Sidon ; they poſſeſs d the cities of . 
don, Tyre, Jotneam, and Acon, ſince called Prolemazre. 

The Jebuſites,from Jebus their parent, ſince called The Philiflines 3 their 
cities were Lachiſh, Gath, Ekron, Atkelon, Azotus, Gerar and Debir. 

The Amorites, deſcended from Amor ; whio had the aide of Ns, 
Hellen, Bozrah, and Ramoth-Gilead. 

The Girgaſbites, from Girges ; they had the cities of Domaſtus, Me- 
_ _—_ rg — Ee. 

The Hives Heveh ; cities arc bo, ai 8. 
thel, Gilead, Libnab, Mackedab and Bezar. N "ah 
The Arkites deſcended from Aral, who had the 4 of Au. 
Midian and Petra. 
The Sinites who deſcended from Siw, anc) were maſters of the cites o 
Admab, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim and Saar. 

The Arvadites from Arad; who poſleſsdthe cities of g Jarwarh, 
Hebron, Adullam and Egion. 

The Ztmarites from Zemar ; in their ceinties were ban Camariah, 
Tirzab and Tan. 

The Hamathites from Flamath,. who: in che cities, of. Shines: — 
Kedeſb, and Hazor and Hamath. To reren 
Lites, to whom belonged the cities of Amaickand arab. 

And in ſpeaking of thelc ancient inhabitants, itisalſp.necethny; — 
forget not the ie mmm, 
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are mentioned in the book of Geneſis a:. The Hebrew word ſignifics cruel 
men, tyrants, or men who made others tremble at their enormous bulk; 
but there is another term in the Hebrew, which properly ſignifics the de- 
ſcendants of Anak, who were men of an extraordinary ſize; and this 
word is likewiſe in the Vulgate rendered Giants. 

Tt Is Il. Wren the Iſraelites made themſelves maſters of The land of Canaan, 

{ter;.* ſince from them called The land of Iſtael, the moſt powerful people who 
inhabited it, were the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hi vites, the Ca- 
naanites, the Hittites, the Febuſites, and the Girgaſbites. It was from 
them that Foſpua gained it by conqueſt, and he divided it into twelve 
parts, which the twelve tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi indeed 
poſſeſſed no lands: God aſſigned the Levites, the tenths and firſt· fruits of 

the eſtates of their brethren : tho neverthelcſs they had ſome cities which 

were diſperſed among the other tribes, and were therefore called Leviti- 
cal cities; and ſome of them were cities of refuge, for thoſe who ſhould 
have killed any one unawares. But though the tribe of Levi did not par- 
take of the diviſion of the land, and this di iſion therefore was only a. 
mong eleven of the ſons of Jacob, yet was the land of Iſrael divided 
into twelve portions. There were I ſay, twelve tribes notwithſtanding, 
who divided The land of Canaan among them, in as much as the children | 
of the two ſons of Foſeph, Ephraim and Manaſſeh, made two different 
tribes. Thoſe of Reuben, Gad, and a part of that of Manaſſeb, were pla- 
ced beyond Jordan, towards Arabia and Syria; the reſt fettled on this 
fide of it; and the reader needs only to caſt his eye on the map annexed, 
ro ſee what part of The land of Fudea each tribe poſſeſſed. As to their 
cities, they were too many to be all named in ſo narrow a compaſs, but it 
is eaſy to get larger maps. 

Nor that all thoſe people whom I have mentioned, watts ex· 
terminated, or entirely ſubdued, as ſoon as the Iſraelites came among 
them; no, this glory was reſerved for David, who after having overcome 
all the enemies of the people of God, buile the city of Sion, therefore cal- 
led The city of David, upon a hill adjoining to the city of Jeruſalem, of 
which by this means it became a part. God choſe Jeruſalem to be both the 
amn ere religion. It was in this city 


© Perhaps the bool of Numbers is bere meant, inflead —— ſaid in the 
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the temple was built, as will be ſhewn — and this bel zwe i the 
name of The holy city. l ofa ay 
THE reader himſelf may have obſerved, in the en we have made of 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews, the different revolutions the country of the I/ 
raclites has undergone ; how its ancient cities were deſtroyed, and new 
ones built, its ancient inhabitants tranſplanted, and new ones brought in 
theit room , and in ſhort, all thoſe alterations which a change of yore 
ment uſually brings to conquered countries. AAT 
THE moſt conſiderable of theſe changes, was that which bps 
ed when the ten tribes were driven from it, and carried into captivity by 
the Aſſyrians. The Cut beans who were ſent to poſſeſs their country, dwel- 
led chiefly in the tribe of Ephrarm, and the half-tribe of Manaſſeb. The 
tribe of Judab continued in captivity at Babylon ſeventy years: and the Greeks 
afrerwards made themſelves maſters of the empire of the eaſt, and ſome 
of them who were kings of Syria, reunited the greateſt part of the country 
which the tribes of Iſrae i poſſeſſed, to their crown; and by this means (the tribe ; 
of Judab remaining alone, after the others were diſperſed,) the names which 
the different parts of The land of promiſe had received whales refer 
Jeſbua made of it among the twelve tribes, were CE AIRIPNEY | 
birth of Jes Us Cunisr., © WOT! OO, 


Ill. Tur Romans divided this country tate Palin} and ee The , 


former contained the ancient country of the Philiſtines, the latter all the ſa ke 
maritime cities as far as Liban, and made a part of the kingdom of Syris:.- 
IV. In che time of IS C ARIS, The landof* Il wa divided ,, 
into Fucdes, Semarie, Galice and Ia, and there dere diet ed r. 22 
Galilees, as we ſhall ſee preſently, j J ec 4 
Juden contineda parrofilie unckem be of Jill and choſe of Benja. Juden 
nin, Dan and Simeon. Its breadth was from Forden tothe cy "of Jappar 
and its cities were too many to be al mentioned im of us that 
which we have given. erk J more 


| Tdumes, which was ſouth of Fiidea, betivects. drdbigand Mhh tad dne 
been conquered by Hircanus; and this high-pricſt conitnandedthe'inha- 

birants either to be circumciſed, or to leave their county f upon which ws 
they choſe to be circumeiſed, and from thut time their country becine n 


We | 


part of Judea; ſo that it is not to be wondered at, if St, Mark reckons 
the Idumeans among thoſe. who came to Ix SuS CHRIST“ The name 
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of Idumsa, was at firſt given only to the country which was poſleſied by 
Eſau, who in Hebrew is called Edom, that is, red; which the Greeks 
expres by teu eds His firſt deſcendants were at firſt called Edomites, and 
afterwards Jdwmeens, We know of no king of Idumea but Eſau, whom 
the Greeks as we have obſerved, call igv.3z0-, that is to lay, red ; and from 
hence The Red: ſea, or Erithrea has its name; and not from any parti- 
cular colour, either in its water, or its ſand. — 

Samaria was at firſt only the name of a city, · but it became aſterwards 
that of a province. It contained the tribe of Epl raum, and the halt: tribe 
of Mauaſſeh, which was on this fide Jordan; ſo that it was to the north 
of Zudea, and between T he great ſes, Galilee, and Jordan; and there was 
therefore no going from Ga/ilee to Feruſalim, without paſſing through 
this province . Sichem, called by the Hebrews Sichar, was its capital, and 
was ſituated between the mountains Gerizim and El. Thc name of 
Sichar was a term of reproach, which the Fewws gave this city in alluſion 
to that paſſage of d/a14h, > Ho ts the drunkards of Ephraim. Fot che He- 
twew word the prophet here makes uſe of, comes from Sachar, which ſig- 
nifies 40 get drunk, and St. Jahn therefore calls this city by the name the 
Fus und 10 do ncat it was Facob's Well. 

i Foſephus diſtinguiſhes between two Galilees, the upper and the lower. 

They both join to i and Phrvicia, tothe weſt; Sawaria and $cyrho- 
and the territory of Caulonitis, to the calt ; and Tyre and its territory to 
the north ; ſo. chat Gaii/ce contained the tribes of Iſachar, Zalulun, A- 

er and Nepbrbeli, except Pancadu, which took its name from the city 
of Paneas, formerly Dan, and ſince called Cæſarea · Philippi, ſituated at 


tte ſoct of maum Lilanuc; all this latter territory is out of Galilee. This 


province had ahe happinek 30 recciuc the light of the Goſpel the firſt of 


any's it cini a rat number of very populous citics; Foſzphus from 
— we have taken this account, reckons up to the number of two 


„ andre . teur die Os Mila. The leaſt of which had above fiſteen 


thanſand inhabitants., , | 


Several ü che tribes-of Reuben 29d Gad paſtlied, beyond For 
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beyond Fardan. Its lengt 
Mackeran, to that of Prlio, and its breadth: from PhHauel u, & cont 
try of the ancient Moabires, to Jordan. Phila was to che nortit er ir i 
Jordan to the weſt; the country of the Moabites to the ſduthᷣ; att A. 
rabia to the caſt. Tho country: which extends towards! Liban notth- 
wards, and towards the mountains of Hermon eaftwards near" Dunneſt ur, 
was the portion of the half-tribe of” Manafſeh: But afretwards ir cm 


prchended Gamlonitis, ſo called from the city of Gawton;' (which hh 
makes to have been two cities the uppet and the lower %% BA, 


which was formerly the kingdom of Baßbam; and Parbenlti which 
took. its name from the craggy mountains with which it Holindes?' Str abo 
ſays it touched upon Celvſyria. To the north lay Aurunmir, wRIch took 
its: name from the city of Auram, which was ſituated ber cen Ceſare 
and Danna. And ncar it war Iturea, which: Joltied 6" 

beyond mount Limit. Pliny places Itwres in Celoſyriw in (OP; and A 


dricomiur ſays, Itnrea begim at Jordan; and extends all abeng Tibtnis; | 


25 far as to the mountains of Tyre and Sidem towards the weft: 80 that 
they muſt be miſtaken, who place Irurea in Prrea: they found their op- 


non indeed upon what the Scripturt tells us of the Dre, having "af? 


ſifted theitribes of Reuber aud Gad but it dees not from? thiente bild w, 


hood. Peres was ſubject to Herod"the Tec ane che Gofßel rents us, 


that Irares. was 4 pant of Philip's retrarey lin 


BvuT beſides theſeʒ — in Fate wc ws per, | 


called Dec apolis, becauſe it contained itt cities whoſe inliabicanteived © 
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PHE 
that Iturus was in the middle of thoſe tribes, or een inn hicir neighbour: © mgm 


after the Grerim manner, and'Fp/op hes * therefore calls therm rm \ch. | 


tier. Pliny reckons among the cities of-Devapohy, Datmaſeits; Opbrun, 


Philadelphia,  Ruphana, Sexe hopoliz -Gadare- aud. nbi; "aint 


kingdom of Juuaa, and jomed chern to Hr Bat thee 


phus tells us d that Ceſar ſcpated Casa Gailbra ah Ae Bel a 3 


Geographer“ 
who place Caperma Conuzin,: Bethſailda; and Cfd Phitight I TE 
capolis are certainiy miſtaken ; though-it be true, that omit oF theſe ten 


phus therefore ſays, that Galilee was encompaſſed EL OY . 
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bly to which he Gays in another place, that the Centiles killed a great num- 
ber of the Fews in the cities of Scythopolis, Gadara, and Hippus; and it 
js probably citics of this kind that the Goſpel means, by the name of Ga- 
lilee f the Gentil s. 


Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, according to Strabo, gave the name 


of Gadarenes to its territory, in like manner as that of Gergeſtne came 


from the city of Gergeſa. Theſe two little countries were in the ncigh- 
bourhood of cach other; and it ought not therefore to be wondered at, 
that in the relation of the ſame miracle, St. Merk and St. Lake * ſhould 
fay, that Jesvs Cnr1sr did it in the country of the Gaderenes, and 
St. Matthew d in that of the Gergeſenes : nor is it any thing mote ſtrange, 
that theſe people ſhould keep ſwine, ſince they were Gentiles. And we find 
likewiſe in the ſame relation of the Evangelifts, a proof that Gadars and 
Gergeſa were parts of Decepolic. For St. Mark © fays, that the poſſeſſed, 
who was delivered from the unclean ſpirits, whom Ixsus Cim ier permit- 
ted to go into the heard of ſwine, publiſhed the miracles which Jesvs 
CarsT had wrought in his favour, in Decapelis, wheteas St. Matthery 
and St. Luke d only ſay, that he publiſhed eg eee er 
city, chat is, either in Gudara ot Cergeſa. 

Tusk two cities were in the neighbourhood of a lake which was 
called Geneſareth, from the city of Chinnereth. This lake the book of 
27 © places it in the tribe or Naphtbeli; and in Numbers f it is cal- 
ed The ſea of Chinn:reth; for both this paſſage, and that in Jeſbua, arc 


dd de -underfiood of this lake. Afterwards. the name of Geneſarech 
AY was: given both to the lake, and the country round about itz which, as 


Foſephus .teſtifics .5, was watered by a ſpring called Capernewm ; whence 
without doubt the city ſo called, had its name. The ſea of Geneſareth, 
2s the Hebrews ſpeak, ; was likewiſe called The ſea of 'Tiberias, from the 
city of that name which ſtood ncar it. Some. have thought that the city 
of Tiberias was the ancient Chimnereth, but it is a miſtake. Joſephus 

ſays, that Hero built it in a place where there was no city be- 

Herod the tetrarch, ſays he, to teſtify his gratitude to Tiberins, 


ur todo WW erde place pon 
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the bord:rs of the Jake calle called Genneſareth, and there he built a city which 
he called Tiberias. 

Celoſyria is without the borders of Judea, but joins to tines ; one part © * 
of it is called Abilene, from the city Abila, its capital: which! obſerve, © . 
becauſe this little province was a part of Herod the Great's kingdom, and 7 | 
St. Luke * ſpeaking of the princes who governed at the time that St. John ' 
began to preach, mentions it. This King, under whom IEsus CHRIST was | 
born, poſſeſſed Idumea, Judea, Samaria, Perea, Galike, Pancadis, Gau- 
lonitis, Batanea, Trachonitis, Anranitis and Abilene. © | 

v. When he died he divided all his dominions among his three aan Gb Herod's 
laut, Herod- Ant pas, and Philip. He gave Archelaus the kingdom which con- res, ur hg 
tained Idumea, Judea and Samaria. He gaveHerod, Galilee and Perea, under niet 4 
the name of a Tetrarchy ; which was a dignity that held the fourth place Chen „ 
in the Roman empire, after Emperors, Proconſuls and Kings. And Philip "nt 
had Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea and Paneadis, with the ſame title. * 
This is Foſephas's account of it; but St. Luke makes Tturea a part of | 
Philips tetrarchy. Perhaps Joſephus confounds Iturea and Auranitis, un- 
det the general name of Paneadis. Herod likewiſe gave Salome his ft. 
ſter, the cities of Fanmia, Arotat, and Phagealis. 

As ſoon as Herod was dead, Archelaus was proclaimed king: and th 
fear of the new King's being of the ſame opinion, with relation to the child 
Jesus, as his father had been, made Joſeph and Mary retire to Naza- 
reth, upon their return from Egypt. In the mean time Auguſtus would 
not ſuffer Arebelaus to retain the title of Ki ing 3. he gave him that of 
Ethnarc, which ſignifies, 4 prince of the nation; but this expected, he 
confirmed all the diſpoſitions Herod had made. But Archelaus did not long | 
enjoy his principality, in his tenth year he was baniſhed to Vienne; '; and Ju. 1 
dea with all that he poſſeſſed, was reunited to the empire, and made 1 
part of the government of Hria 3 but this reunion "did. not. hinder the 
Jews from continuing yet to have a fort of governout᷑ in Fuca, under the 
title of 4 Prieſt or Procurator Cæſaris. Pontius Pare, had this office, 


when John the Baptiſt began to preach, Herod's stwo other ſons preler- | 
ved their principalities. 
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Tuus much for our view of The holy land, which is ſufficient to give 
a clear idea of it; and as for the cities which I have not mentioned, they 
may be ſeen in the map. I have changed the ſituation of ſome of them, 
for reaſons which I have given in my Commentary upon the harmony of 

the Goſpel. | 
Plate 6. WE come now to the ſixth Plate, which repreſents the city of Fer- 
Ne Salem ; whoſe ſituation and principal parts muſt be known, if we would 
ruſalem. underſtand the Scriptures. It contained within its circumference four 
mountains, Sion, Acra, Moriah and Bezeths ; Mount Sion was to the 
ſouth, and was called The upper city, or The city of David. Acre was to 
the weſt, and there ſtood Salem, which was called The lowercity, Mount 
Moriah was famous for the ſacrifice which Abraham * would there have 
offered up to God, of his ſon Iſaac, and for the appearance of the de- 
ſtroying Angel, who there ſhewed himſelf to David o, when the plague 
was laying the kingdom waſte ; which obliged that prince to offer ſacrifices 
there, to appcaſe the wrath of God. For which. rcaſons Solomon choſe 
this place to build a magnificent temple upon it, by the expreſs command 

of that God, who would come and take up his abode in it, 

(Arta, or The lier city, and Moriah, were divided from Sion or The 
wpper city, by a valley which ran from weſt to caſt between them, and is 
called by Joſephus (De Bello lib. 6. c. 6.)n m Tugrrusy, The cheeſe makers 
valley, that is, the valley which was inhabited by thoſe who made checle, 
Which valley was guarded on both ſides with banks and buttreſſes, which 
were works of immenſe labour, and infinite expence. And theſe works 
are, I conccive, what the Scripture calls Millo. 1 Kings ix, 15. it is faid, 
that Solomon, among his other great works, Au Millo ; and 2 Chron. xxxii. 
5. it is ſaid, that Hezekiah, among the other great things he did, repaired 
Millo in the city of David, by which I underſtand the banks and works which 
were made about this valley, in order to ſupport the ſides of it. The He- 
brew word rev fignifies fullneſs, and is rendered by the LXX. erd\muus, 
which Suda explains by the word sign la, that is, a ſfrengrhing or 
fortification. And the Chaldee Paraphraſt interprets the word woo by 
Nr which fignifics a bunt, wall or buttreſs, Theſe works were, as has 
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been obſerved, vaſtly expenſive, and therefore it is ſaid to be one reaſon, 
why the Iſraclites revolted to Jerolaam from Rehohoam, that #vs fa- 
ther had built Millo, 1 Kings xi. 26, 27 ; that is, that bis father Jo/omon 
had laid very great and heavy taxes upon the people, in order to enable 
him to defray the expences of his great works, and of this of Millo among 
the reſt. Nor can it be juſtly inferred from what is ſaid, 2 Sam. v. 9. 
(David built round aheut, (viz. the city of Sion) from Millo, and in- 
wards) that therefore Mills could not be the wark of Solaman. For the 
author of this book, who wrote after David's death, might call this anci- 
ent valley, or the place adjoining to it, by the new name it had acquired 
Dean works his ſon Kuens had Goes din n 
it. 1] 

Bezeihe was added to the city, upon the increaſe of its inhakicwes: 


and was therctore called The new city. The word Begetba in Hebrew 


ſignifies, The herd-quarter, or that part where the cattle was; which 75 
it received from the beaſt-market which was kept in it: and the 


Betheſda which St. John > mentions, was ſo called, eee 
market, or the gate through 


etymology of the word, to all who underſtand the Greek tongue. 
BLOW mount Moriab, towards the caſt, was a deep valley, through 


which ran the brook Cædron, which divided the city from The mount of 


Oles. Upon the top of this little mountain was Bethany, fiftcen fur- 


longs from Feruſalem. This village took its name from the Palm. dates, 
which were in great plenty there. z it was here that rss Cn ier often 


lodged at the bouſe of Martha and Mary. Beth 2 e another village, 
was nearcr to the city ; its name in the Hebrew, imp! the abandance 
of figs that were gathered here. And yet ncarer to pln on the ſame 


fide, was The garden of Geth 
garden of Gethfemane, to w which Jasv3. n ſomnetoxs 


To the welt of che city, chere was another moun nountzin an called Gibon, 
and an eminence which Feremigh calls Se 4. 4 155 the Evudngeiiſts 
Golgoths, that is to ſlay, Calvary. Theſe two hills v en from 


» De Tab. Bed $ 445. and lib. 5. c.4. $2. *Ch.y.2. _ 3 
— or the \ for thisreafon; but it was called RON TW Beth-Eſda er the houſs 


of Mercy, beravſs the ſick were bedltd is it, De Tab. lib. 4. c. 7. $5. * *. 
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the city by a deep valley, called The valley of Carcaſes. It is pretended 
that Calvary was fo called, from the Sculls of thoſe who were executed 
upon it. But ſome of the fathers believed that it was from Adam's head, 

which according to them had been buried there. The Syriac word Gol- 
gotha, is moſt like the Hebrew, Golgol, or Gilgal, which is the name of 
a place near Jordan, where God obliged Fofbua to circumciſe the I/ 
raelites, after their coming out of the deſert. This place was ſo called, 
becauſe by this circumciſion, the reproach was taken away from the Iſrac- 
lites. And this might be faid with much greater reaſon of mount Calvary. 

From mount GiFon there came ſeveral ſprings : and Foſephus places on this 
fide of the city, the fountain of Sz/oam, which was cvidently one of them. 

Theſe ſprings were without doubt conveyed into the city, and diſtributed 
into ſeveral pools, one of which is called in the Gofpel, The peol of 
| Siloam, which is that to which Ixsus Cunisr ſent the man who was 
born blind, to waſh his eyes in it b. 

BETWEEN the ſouth and caſt ſides of the city, there was a valley cal - 
led Gehennon'or Gehinnon, that is, The valley of Hennon or Hinnon ©. 
It is famous for the cruel ſacrifices which were there offered up to the idol 

Moloch, in which they burnt children alive. The barbarity of which pu- 
niſhment is the reaſon why the Goſpel calls hell Cebenna d. 


2 THERE is a tradition among the Jews, that no houſes were evet let 
to hire in Jeruſalem. As the people came thither from all parts, thtec 
Ea. times in a year, in order to celebrate the feſtivals a 


ppointed by the law, 

the houſes were open to ſtrangers. They choſe for themſelves of ſuch 
as they found empty according to, their liking, and the inhabitants took 
care to furniſh them with beds ©, For which reaſon, though it ſtood in 
both the trides of Judah and Benjamin, yet it belonged to, no particular 
tribe. It was a city common to all. 


Ly order to accommodate my ſelf to the common deſcriptions of Fer: | 


ſalem, 1 have ſet down ſevcral famous places in the map annexcd, whoſe 
truc ſituation is not khown. © As for inſtance, the caſtle Antonia. This 
was at firſt only a fort, which the A/moneans built to guard the temple 


+ Joſh. v. 9. b Jo. ix, < Joſh, xv. 8. * Mat. v. 22. eee 
ſending to a man, to prepare for bis eating the Paſſover, who by the relation appears to have been a 
ranger to him, Mark xiy. 12, 

1 : Herod 


_ 
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Herod enlarged it, and very much embelliſhed it, and, gave it the name of 
Anthony, to whom he was indebted for the kingdom. I need not here 
reckon up all the principal placcs and buildings of Feruſatem, they may 
be ſeen in the map. 

Bur it muſt be obſerved, that the authors of the ſacred books ſpeak of 
the parts of the world, and their climates, according as they ſtand with re- 
lation to Feruſalem, and The Holy Land: they were Jets, and they 
wrote for the Fews, So that when Daniel forctells, that The kings of the 
fouth (hall fight with the kings of the north; he means by x fouth 
Egypt, and by The north Syria ; intending to point out thereby the wars 
between the Ptolemies, and the Antiochus's. And for the ſame reaſon 
the Chaldeans and Aſſyrians arc called northern people Þ z and The ſea, 
that is, the Mediterranean, ſigniſies the eſt: though it does likewiſe 
ſometimes ſignify he ſouth, becauſe it lay both weſ# and ſouth of Pa- 
leſtine. From the eaſt and from the weſt, ſays David, from the north, 
and from the ſca. The north was likewiſe ſometimes ſignified by the 
Icft-hand, and the ſouth by the right; becauſe this is their ſituation with 
reſpect to a man, whole face is turned towards the caſt 
Av it mult likewiſe be here obſerved, that all the roofs of the he 
were flat, and that they walked upon them. Whence it is that e 
Car1sT lays in the Goſpel, that his doctrine muſt. be proclaimed. upon. 
the houſe-tops d, in order to ſhew that ir muſt be preached every where, 
And the ſtairs by which they went up, were often without doors, ſo chat 


they could come down without going into the. houſe, which explains chat Nc 5 | 
paſſage of St. Matthew ®, where he ſays, Let him which! is on the houſe- hy (cl 
top, not come down to take any thing out of his houſe * that is to fay, 1 - | 


him flce without ſtaying ſo much as to go in a. doors. ky 
lux in the corner of this ſixth Plate, given a plan. of ihe tiouſes & 
perſons of quality, which reſemble in ſome meaſure Our e ers. 


A. Taz porch and entrance. and 8 


B. AN open ſpace or court ſurrounded with pillars. ie ct 1 


By which it is caſy to underſtand the hiſtory of St. Peter's AH os 
his maſter, This Ae OUR 1225 Cunsr into . 1 * 


0 10 C337 


n. . ne eus Pane aer, . „ 


7 * 
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houſe, enters into the firſt porch, and from thence into the court, where 
there was a fire lighted. But one of the ſoldiers who was warming 
himſelf having known him, he returns into the porch, where JESUS 
CHnRi1srT was ſtanding in judgment before the Prieſts. And here a maid- 
ſervant knowing him again, he was both within the ſight and hearing of 
Issus Cnr1srT, when he again denied, that he was his Diſciple. 
Tux reader will, 1 doubt not, rcadily forgive my having been fo long 
in this deſcription of Jeruſalem. this city was ſo famous, and ſo many 
great things were done in it, that it well deſerves our knowledge. 


AVATAVATATAVAVAVTAVAY & 6 
S. 


Of holy Places : of the Tabernacle, Temple, and Synagogues. 


"HE whole world being the workmanſhip of God, there is indecd 
no place where men may not ſhew the teſpect they have for his 
. Liber Which is the reaſon why God, before he choſe to him- 
ſelf a peculiar people, had no particular place ſet apart for his worſhip ; 
whe but in the mean time, ſuch places only were ordinarily choſen as were ci- 
ther diſtinguiſhed by their eminence, or the woods that adorned them, 
2 So that it was either on the hills, or the woods, that ſacrifices were uſu- 
er ally offered up. And there have been ſome occaſions, on which it has 
| — pleaſed God to approve of this choice that men made, as appears in the hiſto- 
xy of Gideon *. But after the building of the Temple, it was no longer 
lawful to offer ſacrifices any where but there ® ; and pious kings arc 
commended in Scripture, for having pulled down The high places ©, that is, 
y the for having deſtroyed the altars that were built upon the hills. 
— Fox which prohibition of God to the Fews, that they ſhould not offer 
— Hee any where but in the Temple, two reaſons are given. One is, that 
27 2 Fews might be thereby the more ſtrily united to one another, by 
ie de this obligation of offering their ſacifces all in the ſame place; religion by 
in the 
Temple. ue » Devt, xii 13. 14 * Kings xvii. 4. 5. L. 
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this means re-eſtabliſhing that union which ſin had broken, and which 
was to be one day perfectly reſtored by that charity, which ſhonld make 


all chriſtians of one heart, and of one ſoul. And the other is, that as 


God knew that all this apparatus for ſacrificing ſhould be one day abdliſh- 
ed as ſuperfluous, it pleaſed him admirably to facilitate that abolition, by 
confining it to one place only. For the Temple being once deſtroyed, rhe 
ſacrifices which could be offered up no where elſe, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 

As the Temple and Tabcrnacle are the only two places, in which God 
commandcd his people to offer ſacrifices to him, ſand as the Synagogues 


79 


were the Holy Places, which ſucceeded them among the eus) it is very 
proper that we ſhould know them, before we engage in reading/the fa- - 
cred books: [And we ſhall therefore here treat of them in their Order. 


Firſt, Of the Tabernacle: Secondly, Of the Temple; and engl 
the 5.1 


a ſetled habitation, and ſhould chooſe a place where he would have a fixed þernacle. 
Temple built, Moſes by the commandment of God, prepares the Taberna- 
cle; which was a ſort of portable temple, but nevertheleſs ſo diſpoſed, 
that ſacrifices might be very conveniently offered up in it. It was a tent 
conſiſting of boards, skins, and curtains®, which were ſet up and pulled 


Firſt, God would have the 1/rarbites immedimely perform the ceremonies 4 De- 
which he had cſtabliſhed ; and therefore, till fach time as he ſhonld give'them /criprion 


of the Ta- 


down in their different marches ; moan aac roof | 


eaſdy removed from place to place. 


Zur how cxatt a deſcription ſoever l might Swe of the Tabeniade; it pute 7: 


would be difficult to form an idea of it, without having ſeen its figure ; 


and I have therefore given a plate of it. One fide of which repreſents 
it as creed and covered with its curtains and skins; the other, as taken 


to pieces. You have in the latter the plan of it, the boards taken apart, 


and fifty broad, ſurrounded on all ſides by pillars fired at cqual-diftznces, 


the pillars, and the bafes, It was an open ſpace of an hundred cubits Jong, 


whoſc ſpaces were filled up by curtains fixed to the piltars ; ſome of 


which curtains, namely, thoſe at the entrance, were much richer than the 


teſtb. Of which great ſpace, the 1 were ermitred only to enter 
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into that part, which was next to the entrance; and not there, but at 
ſuch times as they offered ſacrifice, that they might lay their hands on the 
heads of their victims: The Pricſts only could go into the other parts 
of it b. 
Brazen. A LITTLE Within the entrance was the Brazen-altar, which was pla- 
altar. ced upon a baſis of raiſed ſtone- work. The paſlage up to it, was at 
Plate 8. the fide of it, and inclining, that it might contain the fuel which was 
made uſe of in offering the burnt · offerings . And a little farther on the 
ſouth ſide was a veſſel of braſs, which on the account of its extraordinaty 
Brazen- ſize, was called the Brazen-ſea. In this the prieſts waſhcd their hands and 
Jea. feet, whenever they were to offer ſacrifice, or go into the Temple 4. 
8 Tux Tabernacle had four coverings, which are all repreſented (in Plate 7. 
as turned back, and are diſtinguiſhed by the figures, 1, 2, 3,4. The two un- 
der ones were fine and thin; the two others were made of skins fo dreſſed, as 
to reſiſt the rain, It was thirty cubits long, and ten broad; and was divi- 
ded into two parts. The inner- part was but ten cubits long, and was cal- 
led The Holy of Holies; the other was twenty, and was called ſimply, The 
Holy. Theſe two parts were divided from one another only by a vail ; 
and there was another yail of the fame ſort. at the entrance . Z Repre- 
ſents the Tabcrnacle, as ſet up upon its pillars, and ſurrounded by its boards; 
u m arc its boards taken aſunder with their tenons® ; A the rings through 
which the levers paſt, and by that means bound the whole work cloſe to- 
gether". pp Arc the baſes into which the boards are fixed, and by which 
they are ſupported ©. Y Shews one of thoſe baſes by it ſelf 5 and X is the 


plan of the Tabernacle where . nnn. Pillars, 


80 


8 . eee ether ah 
Adonijam [TR root bold of, (1 Kings i.50, and 2. 28.) for the Temple of Solomon «car not 
i; n horns of it «vere "within their reach, Aich 
Solomon's Altar burot-offcrings, or brazen-altar were t. (De Tab. l. 6. c. ) 
Tf of ts aber cr 2 o Calmert is here given, Plate viii. 9 2& 
met Didtionarie de la Bible 


Oer author ſeems 0 confound the brazen- 
- altar of Moſes, Lr that ef Solomon; for | Vas weither any -work, nor any incloing <a) 
to the former, though there were both to 5 for latter, as is — 4 tribed, and a, rn, bot 


hb 
© according to Lamy 1164 4 1 ea prog Ia this place he Teen the Brezen- be deſcribed, 


So + which. ſcems to be confounded unh it. _ 
1 l a draught of Ag ies 20 Dictionarie, c. de la Bible.) 4 
with it tuo d. angb.r of So omon t brazen-ſea, one according to Lamy, the other according to the 
Jews. Plate 9. *Called Heb. ix. 2. The firſt Tabernacle. * Exod wank 81-37. 5 Exod. xv. 
—17. be i Ibid. xix.-21. 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures, 


and boards were joined together; and the places where pins were” fixed | _ © 
into the carth, to which the cords were tied, which ae the "whole f _ ; £ 
tabrick of the tabernacle ſteddy and fine. N 
Tux figure of the Arł aher deva byit ſet, thorh icenelingito Cres m. le 
and Lamy] The Engraver has [in the latter] repreſented the Cherubirs which)? ce 
are at the ſide of it, as lifting up the covering, that it might be the better diſtin· Plate 10. 
guiſhed ; and its form is indeed what deſerves our notice. This covering has 
a name in Hebrew, which is derived from a verb, which ſignifies both ro 
cover, and to expiate®, and hence it is, that it is ſometimes'called rh» Propi. 
natorye. The cherubims were placed above it, but we know flot the figure 
of them. Some cven think that the word Cherub is à tranſpoſition of 
ſome letters of that word which in Hebrew ſignifies 4 Chariot d, and that 
when it is ſaid, that the cherubims were over the Ark of the Covenant, 
thereby is meant, that the Ark was a ſort of Charior, upon which God 
fate ©; and indeed the Scripture does ſometimes ſay, that God rode upon *, 2 
and ſitteth between the cherubims 5. This Ark had in it the tables of 
the law, Aarons rod, and a pet, in which ſome Mamas was prefer- 
ved h : the Reenemunenm e —_— is ſhewn' bythe 
letter A. J-Huitl ol 2d © nde 
Tux other part of the bende which,” Rad" Gila ſaid, was 
called The Holy, had in it ne * n with beben 


Er. xxv. 10-22. 


— revs 5 that, which ſuppoſes — 
at all was is the rk but the tes tables of the law, at it is expreſſy ſaid, 1 and 2 v. 


10. e eee ee theſe her So ' by . 
the Hebrew 2 is of « very uncertain ſignification, and ſignifies with, CS wi 
fore this expreſſiew of the Apeſth therein or in it may wean with it, er 6 Na es 
the Ark in the Holy of Hokes. But, Qu." Whether rhe Apoſtle may not bs wnderſfo 
*f Moſes's time, and theſe other paſſage: be underſtood of Solomon's, and ſo bith be litera 
Prid. Con. P. 1. B 3. e the jear 535. * Ex. 25. 31. Sa es ods 
burned inceſanth dey and night without intermiſſion, is much one "author" ſorts" ro be of 
opinion, that Exod. 27. 20. axd Lev. 24 2 ds imply; that a 1 wir Aer as def. mW 
fome of them ; and that in 2 Chron. 13. 11. and Exod. 30. 8. by Giag mad dig hoc F 
ihe hents end dreſſing the lame, which were gone ent, rabich <uas dove every morning ; and the J 
* 9 evening: i c. 4 84 EEE 
M branches, 


* - ” 
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esc. branches a, the Golden altar, called The altar of incenſe *, (which was a 


An Introduction to Book I. 


3 2 of excellent perfume that was burnt upon it ©) and The table of 
— * Shew-bread. All which are likewiſe graven ſeparately in the eleventh plate, 


x 


Pa us 


Un plate the feventb] the letter D ſhews the place where the Golden Can- 
dleſtich ſtood ; B, that of The altar of incenſe ; and C, that of the Table 
of Seu. bread d; which laſt is a name that the Greek and Latin inter- 
preters have given to it, becauſe it is always cxpos'd to the fight of God- 
before the Ark : but the Hebrews call it, the bread of faces, becaulc 
being ſquare, each loaf had, as it were, four faces, or four ſides ©. Con. 
cerning which I would not omit a very ſingular tradition of the Jews ; 


which is, that there was placed a ſort of half tube of gold, which is re- : 


preſented at the letters A A [in the cleventh plate] between each of theſe 
loaves, in order to give a free paſſage for the air, and the bettet preſcrve 
them from corrupting. And it ought likewiſe to be here mentioned, that 
this Table of Shew-bread was always placed at the North - ſide, and the 
Golden Candleſtick at the South. 

Tux prieſis went every day into The Holy, in order te dreſß the lamps, 
burn incenſe, and change the bread at the day appointed, which was the 
Sabbath: but the high · prĩeſt only had the privilege of going into The holy 
of holies, and that only once a year, wiz. at the fcaſt of cxpiation f. 

As oft as the Iſraelites changed their camp, the Tabernacle was taken 
down, and every Levite knew what part he was to carry, for it was a part 
of their office. Some carried the boards which were overlaid with gold, 
ſome their baſes; theſe, the vails, thoſe, the pillars. Of which the book 
of Numbers * gives us a particular account. When the Iſraelites were 


re U eee wich 
Noting be ch they bad . en t 
thet the n axd Terobabel, ſhell be offifted by bun 71, 
they bau fixiſped in Ibid. 5 5. EX. XXXL 1. © To-this Sr. John alludes, Rev. viii. 3, 5. See De 
Tabern.. Lib. 3. e. 4 $7 * Ex xxv. 23, Lev. xziv. 5-9. Or they may have been ſa called. 
he aſe che ure always. before Cad. as the Angi wha is always in the preſence of God is called An- 
telus facigi, La u 2. 4. nnn * © 4 * ande Heb. 
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Chap. IV. the Holy 


NS KF Had which well deſerves our notice. 


God when he choſe his people, was not ſatisfied with being their Pro- 
retour, he would be their King. He gives Moſes no other cttarafter than 


chat of interpreter of his laws, and leader of the Hpueliter; he reſerves to 


himſclf ſolely the ſovercign authority; and the manner in which he gives 
orders for the Tabernacle, is a proof of it. Let them make me a ſunctu- 


ary, ſays he to Moſes, that I may dwell among them. _Acrording to 


all that I fhew thee, after the pattern of the Tabernacle, and after the 


pattern of all the inſtruments thereof, even ſo ſhall ye make it *, Which 
has made the Jews ſay, that the Tabernacle was at the ſame time bothithe 


temple of their God, and the palace of their King; and that God refided 


in it, not only that he might be worſhipped there, but likewiſe in order 
ro govern His people. To which quality of King, God adds that of the 
General of an army. He gives himſelf the name of a terrible warriour, 
which inſpires both fear and terrour®. And what place could there be 
more proper for his tent, than the middle of the camp ? The Tabernacle 
had a much more majeſtick appearance for being incompaſſed with all the 
tents of the Iraelites ; and it is probable, that it was in this ſituation, 
and with all this magnificent attendance, chat God gave the 4 En 
it. At leaſt, it will be readily granted, that this Idea of God k 

the Tabernacle, in the midſt of the army of the Iſraelites, has . 


very ſublime in it, and in ſome meaſure worthy of God. And 1 7 | 


he ſometimes made himſelf manifeſt to the Prophets. u nder this. im 
inſomuch, that it is neceſſary to know the manner how! the camp. the 
Jews was formed, i in order to underſtand che : deſi riptions the res * 


us of him. er a 

The camp then, or the people of Marl, which the Se ptwre 
the army of Cod, was enclos d all round, of a ſquare form, and t 
Tfraelites were divided into four bodies, who. had in the tones of then 
the four tribes, of Judab, Reuben, 


phraim, and Day. _Eac "of rhe 
tribes, with the two other tribes whi were TN its e ä er up 


— er T ed e i dot 


+ Exod. xxy. Lg. 1 55 x2 A e 


M2 immenſely 


neamped, the Tabernacle was always placed in the midit of the eng, | 
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Plate 12. 


And the ox, all at once: and this is the explanation of that ſo difficult, but 

0 magnificen a viſion. For God being inviſible, under what form more 
VIE worthy of him could he ſhew himſelf, than under that of a warriour, who 
Has, an qual ſhare of ſtrength, prudence, addreſs, and underſtanding, 


1FID & 1254 2 F*-4 


many paſſages of Scripture, eſpecially the book of Numbers. 5 


in that of Ephraim, an ox © ; in that of Reuben, the head of a man' ; 

OLE SOTes” on cagic aids fepcat in hls loans? 3 which are ia 
deed the four moſt perfect animals. The lion is the moſt noble among 
wild beaſts; the ox among beaſts of labour; the eagle among birds; and 
man is God's maſter- piece. And if it be true, as is pretended, that the 
cherubims which God ordered to be put over the Ark, had the figures of 
theſe four ſtandards about them, then was the Ark, indeed, truly and literal- 
1y a military chariot, in which God, as General of his armics, fought againſt - 
his enemies. And in this manner it is, that God repreſents himſelf in 
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immenſely. great, ae RP RR * 


was 603550 which can ſcarce be reckoned a fifth part of the camp, cv 
including women and children of all ages; and therefore, according to Tl 
this way of computing, the whole camp muſt have conſiſted of above 

three millions of ſouls (which is not five times 603 5 50,) beſides cattel. ſtre 
The extent of the camp, every way, was according to the Jews twelve thi 
miles; which our author reduces to a ſquare of a full league, and 1050! in 
Paris Toiſes, We here give the Reader two views of the diſpoſition of as 


this camp, in Plate 12. ; one according to W in his Mat heſis Mo- 
ſaica, the other according to Lamy s opinion; d which may give light to 


ALL the twelve tribes were diſtinguiſhed from one another by parti - 
cular ſtandards ; [and it is the opinion of the Hebrews, that they had figures 
on them; and according to the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Lightfoot, the 
ſtandards were diſtinguiſhed from one another by their colours, as well as 
figures; and each ſtandard was of the colour of that ſtone in the pectoral, 
upon which the name of the tribe, to which it belonged, was written. 

THe figures on the ſtandards of the four principal tribes (which are the 
only ones I ſhall mention) are theſe: In that of Judah was born a lion © ; 


Ezekiel". Tafomuch, that this prophet ſaw the lion, he men, the eg 


Numb. ii. 3. » De Tabernaculo, L. 3. c. De Tabern. ibid. Gen. Alix. 9. Rev. ol 


x. J. Deut. xxxii, x7. * Gen. I 3. 5 Gen. W 16, 27. > Ezck 1. F 
Anm \ | whom 


Chap IV. the Holy Scriptures 


whom no body can reſiſt, from whom nothing is hid, who is: preſent 
every where, and marches with extream expedition wherever he pleaſcs? 
The figure of the cherubims of the Ark was the emblem of theſe four virtues. 
[A N Þ the deſign of the viſion of the prophets being to make the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions on them, of theſe attributes of the ' Almighty, he 
therefore appears to them in thoſe viſions, as a General of an army ſitting 
in a chariot drawn by cherubims, which repreſent theſe four animals; or 
as appcaring in the ſame majeſtick manner over the Ark of the covenant 
in the Holy of Holes ; or elſe as ſo appearing in any part of the Temple 
or Tabernacle in general. Thus in the above-mentioned viſion of Ezekzet, 
Chap. 1. he appeared, as ſays the prophet, Above the firmament which 


was upon the heads of the living creatures, as ſitting in a throne, 


(ver. 22, 26.) that is, he appeared as ſitting in a throne which was in the 


middle of this triumphal chariot, whoſe bed was above the heads of theſe 


beaſts who appeared with it; for they appeared as below the chariot, which 
ſcemed to be raiſcd above them. The word Rach1a ſignifies any expanſe, 
as well as that of the firmament, properly ſo called, and does therefore 
here ſignify the expanſe or bed of the chariot. The appearance of this 
chariot to the prophet was ſide-ways, ſo that he did not ſee all the four 
wheels directly, but one only, and the reſt ſeemed to him as 4 wheel with. 
in 4 wheel, v. 16. and therefore he ſpeaks of one wheel only, with his 
four faces, that is, one wheel at each of the four corners of the ſides of 
the chariot, v. 15. The rings of theſe wheels appeared to be full of eyes, 
v. 18. that is, appeared to be of a very flaming bright colour, or of vari- 
cty of bright ficry co/owrs ; (as God is fire 2, theſe flaming colours were 
moſt proper to repreſent his Majeſty ;) for wh word here rendered eyes 
ſignifics colour, as it is rendered in v. 16; what is there, were like the co- 


lour of beryl, is in the original, were as an eye of betyl. And thus it is 


rendered, the colour of amber, verſè the 4th. for the original word is 
Gnain.. The four cherubims which the prophet ſaw as attending chis cha- 
riot, had each of them four faces, v. 6. that is, had each of them four 
appearances, the head and face of a man; the appearance ot an eagle 
about the ſhoulders, upon which were N Ne 77 

e iy. 24 Heb. x 9, ry vt 21 RI ne 2441 10 
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C 
and the appearance of a lion, about their necks and breaſts, on which they = 
had manes. For the word Panim fignifics appearance or likeneſs of any thy 
part of a body in general, as well as of the face. Thus did theſe cherubims * 
repreſent the four beaſts, and therefore the virtues before · mentioned, and 
the whole viſion was a ſtrong and lively repreſentation of the majeſty and the 


power of a God, under the appearance of a wartiour in a triumphal cha- 
riot. And thus alſo, the wings of the beaſts arc ſaid te join one another, 
chat is, they appeared all abreaſt, (as four horſes were oſten put abreaſt in 
triumphal chariots,) and touched one another. 

TA us in the tcnth chapter of the ſame prophet, God is repreſented 
as appearing in the ſame majeſtick manner in the Temple. For there it is 
ſaid, The glory of the Lord went ap from the c berub and ſtood over the 
thre ſbold of the houſe, v. 4. The man claat bed with linen, is the Prieſt, 
which ſnews, that this viſion was of God, as in the Temple; but under 
the form of a chariot with four wheels, and cherubims, as in the for- 
mer viſion. | | 

THvs God appears to Iſaiab likewiſe, almoſt in the ſame manner, and 
as in the Temple. For he. appeared 4s /ittmg upon 4 throne, and bis tram 
or glory filled the Temple, ſays the prophet, c. 6. v. 1: and the angel is 
Mid, v. 6. 10 take a coal from off the altar, which was in the Temple. And 
Dani allo ſecs God, c. 7. v. 9. as ſitting in a ficry chariot, wholc 
Wheels were as burning fire. me 
And St. Jahn ſces him, as appcaring in the Temple in the mid/# of 
She golden candleſticks, Rev. 1. 12; and he ſcems to refer to the pillars 
Boozand Jaclum which were in the Temple, when God fays, Him that 
oavercometh will I make a pillar in the Temple of God, III. 12. God appears 
Alf to him as ſitting en 4 throne, IV. 2. as he did on the Merey- Scat; and 
the beaſts that attend him are ſaid to be full of eyes before and lebina, that 
is, they ſhone with bright, fiery, and terribic colours, 25 the word Pann 
is before explain'd ; and they do likewiſe repreſent the four beaſts before-men- 
emblem of majeſty and power. In c. VIII. God likewiſc appears as ſeated 
on his throne in the Temple with the altar before him c. And in c. II. De 
7 a viſion not of the Temple only, but of Jeruſalem allo, 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Scriptures: 


as repreſentatives of the heavenly Jersſalem, in the fame manner as 


the Redecmes appears in this book, under the emblem of the Palchal- 
lamb 2.3 


37 
4 


Gov made his people ſenſible of his peeſence in the Fadaravele, by The won- 
the ſignal wonders he wrought there. For not to mention that cloud 25 ,, 
which by day cover d the Tabernacle with its ſhadow, and by night gave in the Ta- 
it light as if it had been a fire; God gave anſwers from the ark, 3 


the queſtions the High- prieſt ask d him, ſo that his voice was — 
and fire came down from heaven, and confumed the burnt-offerings, 
which were offerd upon the 'brazen altar. 


Bur this tabernacte, after the Iſraelites were once fetrl'd in the 
land of Promiſe, was ſurrounded with a great many other tents or 
cells, which were plac'd round it, in the fame manner as the buildings 
of the Temple, afterwards encompaſs d the Temple ſtrictly fo called. 
Which tents or cells were abſolutely neceſſary for the reception of the 


prieſts, during the time of their miniſtry, and for the laying up of the 


utenſils and proviſions, which were uſed in the Tabernacle. And from 
the plan of theſe places, which were thus diſposd round the Taberna- 
_— — That there was a fpace 
of ground round the Tabernacle in Joſhne's time, which was called rhe 
Sanitary, appears from Joſh. xxiv. 26. where it is faid, that Foſhnz 
erected a ſtone, in memorial of the covenant the people then entre 
into with God, under an oak, by the Sanctuary of the Lord o; whith 
ot — — — in whick 


the brazen altar was, as appears from the prohibition, Dru. xvi. Zr. 


with theſe tents, which ſurrounded the Tabernacte, after it came to be 


fix'd at Sbilob. And this explains what is ſaid of Eli and Samaeß in 
the firſt beok of Samuel, chap. i. M 9. Bus feat, when is Tai to 
be, by 6 poſh of the Temple of the' Loved | was in the fame pines, fr. 
eee was eee Br) wc hp OP. — 
And from thence he could cafily ſce Haumabs lips: move, as: ſhe was 


De Tabern. |. 3. c. 5. $. 6. 7. » By Sandtuary, here and'is hey places of: the ORFs, 
«ris Pfal. lxxiv. 7. Mr. Mede and tand Proſcuche. See bis reaſons in his works, p. 65. 69. 


* 
* 


And therefore it muſt be underſtood of alt the ſpace that was cover d 


mo AND, — Dauids valour had triumphed over 


1 3 
* * 
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praying before the Lord, v. 12. which made him think her drank, v. 
13. This alſo explains what is related of Elis ſons, they came into 
the Kitchins, chap. ii. v. 14. (which were pitched round the tabernacle, 
and were notwithſtanding within the Sanctuary or Holy Place, where 
all religious feaſts were kept) and provided for themſelves, before they 
burnt the fat, i. e. before they had ſeparated thoſe parts which were 
to be offcrd up in Sacrifice, contrary to the prohibition, Lev. vii. 25. 
Thus Eli is ſaid to be laid down in bis place, chap. iii. v. 2. that is, 
he was gone to bed in one of theſe tents near the Tabernacle, and 
Samuel lay in another by his; and this made the child run to him, 
when he heard the voice of the Lord, and think that Eli had call'd 
him. And v. 15. of this chapter, Samuel is ſaid to have opened the 
doors of the, Houſe of the Lord, by which is meant, theſe buildings 
which were ſhut up and faſtned; the Tabernacle had no doors, but 
vails only. Thus David is ſaid, Matt. xii. 4. to have entered into 
the houſe of the Lord, and eaten the Shew-bread, i. e. he came to 
the pricſt's habitation, which was among theſe tents round the Taberna- 
cle, and which are call'd the Sanctuary, and both here, and before in 
Samuel, the Temple; and the pricſt gave him the Shew-bread he had 
by him. Not that he went into the Tabernacle it ſelf, and took the 
Shew-bread from the table, before the Lord; it appears from x Sam. 
xi. that. David w went to the High-prieſt, and took what was under 
bis hand, v. 13. which was what he had by him, and what had been 
before taken away by the prieſt, from before the Lord. And at the 
ſame time he demands a ſword of the prieſt, who tells him there 
was none but Coliath s, which David himſelf had perhaps dedica- 
ted 29 che Lan, and laid up a in remembrance of his 
Neo - | 


all this: bes 
x A and procur d him a laſting} peace, this religious prince then thought of 


Taberza- building God a fc d Temple, whoſe room had been to that time ſup- 


plyd by the Tabernacle. - And God approv'd of his deſign, but 
De Tabers. l 3. 9 84 7. 
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Chap. IV. the Holy Seriptures. 


fit to reſerve the execution of it for Solomon. He only ſuffer d David. 
to draw out the plan of it, and to prepare the materials for it. For 
Secondly, His fon began this great work, after his death, and in ſeyen years 
finiſh'd it, with infinite expence, and an incredible magnificence . He 
placed it upon mount Moriab; brought into it the, ak, - which: had 
hitherto been always in the Tabernacle, which for a long time had re- 

main'd in Sbilob; and dedicated it with all poſſible pomp.” And God 
heigthened the glory of this feaſt, by ſeveral miracles, which ſhewed,-that 
he was come to honour this temple with his preſence, - and that this 
was the place, where he would be worſhip d. All mee ay 
with the cloud, which coverd the tabernacle b. 


Tux deſcription of which famous Temple, does even and. more in | 
need of the aſliſtance of the eyes, than that of the Tabernacle :: and I 
have therefore prepared three plates of it; one of its n. 
plan, the other two of its orthography, or elevation. * DN 

Ir we would form a right notion of it, tag l Siehe Nee e ne og 
do, 0 lay aſide the prepoſſeſſion, that the Temple of Jeraſalem was 
made like our Churches. It did not conſiſt of one ſingle ediſice, but 


of ccvend oi and buildings's, e ee eee. 


le adi Panic 
21 Kings vi. iN © Aud hes fret, parts we by the Gree call by Ae 
names. The LXXIL call the Temple properly fo called, i e. tbe Sanctum, and Sanctum Sanftorum, 
. and the courts and other parts of the Temple, n ig. Andthus the Holy, 2 Holy of Ho- 
lies, are throughout rhe «bole New Teſtament called-5 A, and the other parts 5% ile: "Whew Tem 
Charias is ſaid to have gone into the Temple to burn incenſe, Luke i. 9. (which was done in the 
Holy.) the Greek word is 144 Where it is ſaid, tha Anna the propheteſi departed not from the 
Temple, (that ir, lroed in that part of the Court of the Iſraelites, ie dle appropriated rn reli. 
ban women) Luke ii. 37. the Greek word is hi And this, whenever" wentien in made of our Sa- 
Diver or bis apoſtles, going into the Temple, or preaching» (which could any be in ſane of the. Courts, 
for they were wat of the Line of the prieſts). the uur i is always nſeds\.(De: Tab, bl g. 0 5.8. 
3.) Tb ue the Devil is ſaid to bave placed-our Saviour upon a pinnacle of che Temple, che 
words ave, il . vi ins, Luke iv. 9. thats, apes the beinen of thi o c the 
"Temple, probably upon that <ohich vas to the eaſt, that being higheſt, and lcokingaown 4 prodigious Depth. 
(Ibid. c. 6. 4) 3 adobe ek our Savieur quotes Dan. ix. 27. aud wells] hit difciphde, t. a ſign 
of the approaching deſtraFion of Jeraſalem, that they ſbould, for a <varningt0 them, fin t the A- 
bomination' of Deſolation in the Holy Place, Matt. xxiv. 15- e Manhew cath de Holy 


Place. i the LXXII ini A lopers <ubich muſt be. anderſtoed of the Coutts of the,Tipuple, M ſome- 
anne. e "Wapon the wing, of e. 


r allot, faengt . 
, N < : ; er N A 28 KS K. < nd — 
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pl . W ᷣ Y YYY 
s to ſay, more than two or three hundred thouſand men. That part of 
the Temple, which anſwered to the Tabernacle, I mean that, in which 
the Ark, the Altar of Incenſe, the Candleſtick, and the table of Shew- 
bread, - were put, was much larger than the Tabernacle, but ſmall with 
reſpect to our great Churches; for it was but ſixty cubits long, and twen- 
ty broad; which was extent enough, ſince there were but a ſmall num- 
ber of Prieſts, who were to go into it. 

- Onsenve chen, that the whole plan of the Templere preſents three en- 
Ws. 1 E adn act /evidiaczches, The greateſt of theſe was open to 
tmc Gentiles, as well as to the Jews; and you ice in it large cloyſters, and 
5 ' harge couits. This firſt encloſure or court encompaſſes the ſecond, in which 


1 | were the buildings and courts which belonged to the Jews. Each fide of 
5 . Wh this ſecond encloſure was five hundred cubits long, by which, you may 


1 judge of the grandure of the Temple of Jeruſalem, of the length of its 
= - + 4 doyſters, and of the prodigious number of its different apartments 
Por theſe baildings were all three ſtories high; and that they were long 
und large appears by che ſcale. 

I the middle of this ſecond cnclolure, de wis a think which con- 
us the buildings that belonged to the prieſts; the places where they 
welt, cat, and lay, during the time of their miniſtry. And within the 
| compaſs of this, you may obſcrye two ſquare parts; one of them is that part, 
| which: was properly called the Temple, nene 


3 — LICUL bove often wranflited tayiyw: : <whence it is evident, tbas the prophet ber, 
1 ſpraks of fomerbing that w to happen is} 7+ fiqoyur 15 , ( ſee the marginal note is eur Engliſn 

ms — at the above cited place of Daniel) upon the bartlements of the Temple. The werd Nd 
which che Greeks render 83oyme o abomination, way be % of any thing that polluted the 
TY _ Temple, <which night be done ſeveral ways, rither by adenitting unclean perſons into it, or by brin;- 
mie dendicarcaſes inte the aur, (which <vas a great abomination, as appears from Eck. 
© 43 it 7, 8,9.) iy ſpilling human blood in it. All which was dene by the Zealows ( ſes who were 
1 . — ) who about A. D. 66. three or four years before 7 tb 


. 7 — and) filed phe Courrs with bleed and dead bode. a rug eee , 
cds 10 © boknwaciw of defolitions, Selen F by the prophet, and the completion of bis prophecy, Ibid. 
* if, Rs: oor bleſſed Lord alluded to the great number of theſe apartments, whes be [aid to bis diſci- 
© 4:6; Let n your hearts be troulle! ; 15 I believe in Gad, believe alſo in me, in wy. father's houſe 
4 1 ph 25 | — 24 Re Joh. xiv. , 2. (i. e.) 2 manſions in my father's bonſe en 
. earth, that there «will nat be wanting # place te receive you in heaven. De. Tab. lib. v. 29 


* 1 
AT. 3 
— 


=] 


the Weſt; and thoſe that were at the ſides widened from it in proportion 
as they roſe in height, that there might be a free paſſage for the air. 
The other part of this third encloſure, was a court of an hundred cubits 
ſquare*; in the middle of which was the Altar, which, as, you ſee,” was 
the centre of the whole plan of the Temple; whoſe diſpoſition. was ad- 
mirable, as I here repreſent it, after having turned it different ways, till I 
at laſt found it conformable to what the Scripture ſays of it in ſeveral pla- 
ces, particularly to the meaſures of Ezekze!». But to come to particulars. 
Tux Temple repreſented the Tabernacle, that is to ſay, what was in The form 
the one made of boards and skins, was built of ſtone in-the other. The Jung. 


— 2 oy" enn * 
on 1. 15-20. Which be interpret ꝙ the Soteg is the court of the Gentiles, : a Fhenee 
ternet this Soreg to bave been 500 cubits ſquare. rhe th de- 2 is to be 
anderflood of the Soreg, be infers from the lat words of this' chapter, <ubich fay, that the wal 
there deſcribed <vas to make a ſeparation between the Sanctuary and the prophane place; i e. Mar 
10 divide that part of the Temple, into which the 1ſroehites, or the holy and clean came, from that 
e 
from Lev. x. 10) that is ptophane. And bring ſexſible of Lightioots objection againſt the meaſures of 
Ezekiel, that if Bterably talen, they make the Temple Agger than Jeruſalem d, andfJerabiteth 
bigger char all Juden was ; be anſwers it thas. | He ohſerwes, | that is the) aloe cited plain (Enak, 
Nu. 16.) where auc jw the Engliſh tranſlation read fiye hundred reed, there is & Eri, which ſays, 
that inftead of D\IP TNDR WAN five cubics of reeds (as the Hebrew rex? mow runs) it ought to 
be read h ỹ ]] DON. five bundred cubits of recds, or five hundted cubits; as theafurel 
by reeds, whith du the meaſire the prophet made #fe of Ae rhur the LXNIH teal, & Aal 
mrrazeriv; (viz. Cubits, as appears from the following 17.18.19. verſes of this chugitr, hertz try all 
alang read wage; meraneriss) b rg e. and he meaſured five hundred (viz. rubits) with 
his meaſuring reed. From wbence be infers, that the preſent text is faulty, which might eaſily by 

by a thn of tas works ſo mach ale, . T and TURES, at ber only is Feng 
of the rue firſt lm; "and this the apy by which the EXXIL rea,” eb nas more toryit# Pu 
tbus, pa e and upon the whole, that 
therefore the meaning of + if, Alves tbigSareg <yas five hundred cubits ſquare, as it way rgea- 
{ured by-the prophet, with his reed. Which inflead of ſach en exceſſive bigneſs, as ws make it + Fenger- 
ing the paſſage five hundred reeds, i.e. above 3000 cubits /zaere, is wo bigger than wwe may. ell ſuppoſe 
this wall te bave been, and this reading, if admitted, does therefore plainly remove the bischen, hich 
is founded upon our reading the place differently. (See De Taber. L.5.c. 7. 55. C.) Thet this propher's viſian 
& ot figuratively but literally 16 be wnderſteod, and u. intended by God for the made} c direGigs 
of the Jeux, in their rebuilding the Temyle of Sdomon, after the ——— 
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Temple tridtly ſo called? had two parts, which like thoſe of the Ta- 
bernacle, were called, the one, The holy, the other, The holy of Holies. 
This laſt was twenty Gbit ſquare; in it was put che Ark of the Cove- 
nant; and becanſc God here gave his anſwers tothe high- prieſt, when he 
cotiſulted him, it was therefore called The oracle®, A wall and vail v divi- 
ded it from The holy, in which were the Altar of Incenſe, the Table of 
Shew-bread, and the golden Candleſtick, in the ſame ſituation as. in the 
Tabernacle.” At the entrance into the Temple, there was a gate plated o- 


ver with gold, and another vail . Before it was a portico or porch, in 


_ which ſtood the two famous brazen pillars, Fachim and Bua d, vhoſe 


— 


on names import, that God alone was the ſupport of this Temple. There 


was a court which encompaſſed this building, and it was ſurrounded by 
little cells, which Jeſephus calls, The gilt houſes, or chambers ©, Their 
ftruQture and uſe cannot be here explained in the narrow compaſs to which 
I now confine my ſclf ; but I have done it with care, in my great work 
about the Temple f, which, it is preſumed, will give light to ſome very 


. obſcure paſſages of Scripture ®, concerning theſe little cells, which ſur- 
rounded the building of the Temple, | ſerved to ſupport its height, and 


were, as it were, ſo many. buttreſſes, and a great ornament to it, at the 
ſame time. For there were three ranges of theſe cclls or little houſes one 
above another; the ſecond ſtory was narrower than the firſt, and the third 
than that; Jo that their roofs and baluſtrades, being one within another, 
made, 3s it were, three different terrafſes, upon, IRS O08 might walk 


1 the Temple bs. 


| Joſphat calls cheſe little houſes gil, bernd they: were ede oi 
l with which their walls were covered. And perhaps it 


iet gilt chambers, nnen 


. 421 5751 FINS 159577 9177 £9! 
* , - #7 4 N Im. Tar 


ei erte ene e e man | © This the 

e Matt. xxvii. gz. 1 Rings vil. 17.422. 2 Cr. ii. 
15.17. N M 22. See De Tabern. 1.6. c. 8. Ezck. Ai. 3-17. * Se De Tabern. I 6. 
c 10. 1 King. vi 5-10. Ezek. Ai. 3-17. * Theſe fories or ranges of chambers were 
broader as they roſe in beigth (and not narrower) becauſe the middle walls between them were thin 
"ner; aun therefore it & ſaid, that che uttertoſt, i e. rhe loweſt ftory war five cubits broad, be 
middle fix, a tk third ſeven, 1 Kings vi. 6. F. Lamy interprets this otherwiſe, in the place . 
love quoted, but whether more agreably ro Scrigture, the reader muſt jnahe. See Diſſerratio Hiſto- 
Ser LSE eee 6 
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Chap. IV. be Holy Scriptures- 
and ſilver veſſels which they uſed. For the apparatus for the ſacrifices, e- 
ſpecially that of the Paſſover, did require almoſt an ape gumaber of 


them s 00d they: had two or three thouſand . 40 ii 
[Tue Temple it ſelf ſtrictly ſo called, had e the Seon or 


upper of which, was entirely raiſed above theſe little houſes, and their, | 


roofs ; ſo that all the three ranges of cells upon one another, reached nohigh- 

er than half the height of the Temple, and their roofs led up to the door of 
the other half of che Temple, Which was a large room, over the Holy 
and Holy of Holies, of the ſame height and length that they were of, 
and had no buildings annexed to the ſides of it. And this I take to be 
The upper Chamber b, in which the HoLy Guosr was pleaſed to deſcend 
on the Apoſtles in a viſible manner, Acłs ii. This upper room, or per 
chamber was appropriated to the pious laity, to come and pay their devo- 
tions there; and it is highly probable. that the Apoſtles were here With o- 
ther Jews, while the Temple below was full of Jews of all nations, who 
were come to celebrate the feaſt of Pentecoſt, And they below hearing t the 
noiſe which proceeded from the concuſſion of the place (and which was the 
greater for the buildings being higher than the reſt, and not cp 


ſed with other buildings) ran up hither to ſee the occaſion of. i it, and 
here found the Apoſtles diſtinguiſhed from the other Jews 1 — 1 


2s well by the cloven tongues which ſat upon each of them, às by the 


different languages they ſpake. But becauſe this cannot well be clearly 


repreſented by deſcription only, Ie therefore here given two views of Plate 14. 


r the one of the welt” front of it which fa 


ced the court of the prieſts, and the other of one ſide of it e.. A. Shews - 
the lower ſtoty of the Temple. B. The upper. C. The: door of the Up. | 
Fachim and Boos. | E E E. The'three 


per room. Y D. The pillars 
ranges of cells br chambers one over another. FF.” The middle walh be- 


they'roſe in height.) 


_ *.The number 0 
and were. 
F. 1. B. 3. Aud according to Joſephus (Antiq. B. 3. ae es be 


r | Zr De Tem. 
6. c. 10 | 5 
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ibo its hib baſs was fene; and 'it wer called the Altar of burnt-offerings from its uſe. By 
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I have already ſaid, that in this great ſquare court, which was before 
the porch of the Temple, there ſtood the Altar, which was very diffe- 
rent from ours, both in ſize and uſe. Ie was raiſed higher, and was much 
larger. The victims were not lain upon it, but the fire there conſumed 
them, after they had poured out their blood at the foot of it, which was 
ſurrounded by a trench, from whence the blood was by ſubterrancous 
channels conveyed into the brook Cedron. This Altar was of a ſquare 
form, and had ſeveral retreats ; for as it aroſe in height, it grew leſs and 
lefs; and taking in theſe retreats, and the trench which ſurrounded it, it 
was in circumference eighty cubits, which make 183 French feet, and in 
height ten cubits, which make 16 French feet and 8 inches d; and becauſe 
the law forbad the making ſteps to go up to it, they went up by an eaſy 
aſcent at the ſourh-ſide of it. A perpetual fire was kept upon it <, 
Tuxnx allo ſtood the brazen-ſea, which was much larger than the /aver 
of the Tabernacle, and ſupported by twelve oxen. This court, of which we 
are ſpeaking, was reſcrycd for the prieſts; the people were not ſuffered to 
go into it, but when they offered ſome ſacrifice, upon the head of which 
they were obliged to put their hands, when they offered it; and for 
Xhis teaſon it was called The court of the Priefts *. The place for the 


"(uz hv. 1 Exel! Si 23.-17; Tr war called rhe brazen-Altar, becasſe the top of it waar of broſs, 
the born: 
of it, 1 anderſtand mo more then the projeGian of its corners or angles; fir this, aber the e 
-cornua Altaris (Zech. ix. 15.) is i» the original, the corners of the Altar. See De Taber. IL 6. c. 3. 
"7 It was 178 abi in circumference at botrom, and g6 cubits in circumference at the top. Prid. Con. 
P. 1. B. 3. es fate 8. Where are two draughts of it, one according to our author's opinion, 
[aud the otber actor dug to the Jrus deſcription of it in the book Middoth. 2 
tar, and the porch of the Temple, ſeems to have been the place d for the Prisfts to pray, and 
praiſe God in, on ſolemn occaſions. Thus the Prieſts are direfed to weep «nd pray, between the 
Porch and the Altar, os ſolemn faſt doyr; Joel ii. 17. ee e 16.) that m 


ay in bis time uunſbipped the Sun in this very place, which <vas appointed for praying 40 the true Ca 
_ And I am of opinion, that the Pſalms, entituled Plalms of degrees, were ſo called, becauſe they were 


Jong in din place, ger the teps that Jed up to the Trmyle. In this place Zechariah u ſlain, Matt. 
- Xxili. r avated the guilt of bis murder, that it was due in a place wate immediately ſc: 


fr aue. Taber, I. 6. c. 7. 53. 41 King. vii. 23 -26. See Page $0. Noted, and 
9. bi cours from eutfide to outſide, including the Temple and all the buildings belongin; 
"to it, vas an oblong ſquare of 250 cubits long; and 200 cubits broad, De Taber. 1.6. c. 1. $1. 
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Chap. IV. tbe Holy Scriptures. 
King®, was jaſt within" che entrance; into this courts, on the right hand, 
* nannt 0 9 4.55 en 
'RoUND this, there was mi which ed 1 
Iſrael; becauſe none but the Iſruelites, or ſuch as had embraced the law, 
vere permitted to enter into it; and not they neither, hen they had any 
uncleanneſs upon them. Theſe two courts were ſhut in by ſtately buildings, 
which were divided into apartments, cloyſters, and chambers; and theſe 
different buildings had all their different uſes. Thoſe of the innermoſt in- 
cloſure, were, as we have ſaid, for the habitation of the Prieſts during 
their miniſtry, which was from ſabbath to ſabbath, during which. time 
they were not ſuffered to go out of the Temple; they continued in it 
night und day, without drinking any wine, with their fect, bare, and in 
perfect continence. Amidſt the apartments in the buildings of this ſecond 
incloſure, you may obſerve on the ſouth-ſide, a great oval hall. This 
was the hall, where the great ſanbedrim, or great council met, of which 
ve ſhall ſay more hercafter. Here were likewiſe ſome places ſet apatt for 
the moveables of the Temple, for keeping the habits of the Prieſts, for” 
their aſſemblies, and for dormitories. The reſt of them were appointed 
for keeping every thing that was neceſſary for the ſervice of the Temple, 
as, oil for the lamps, ſalt and wine for the ſacrifices,” veſſels, vipls and 
cups. Here were like wiſe halls to waſh the victims in, galleries for the 
muſick, and chambers for their inſtruments; from whence it is caſy to 
judge, what vaſt buildings were required for all this. At the ſides of the 
gates of theſe eee chere ene 9 eee none 16 


3% A #3 
be King's throne, e ee neee — ana 
#s dimenſions are there gives. The form of it is deſeribed, 1 King; x. 18. It «called, 2 King. xi. 14. 
and xiii. 3. & pillar: The King ſtood by the pillar, i. e. Rood upon the throne, which aas by the 
_— x= And this throne, is, I. ſuppoſe, wwhat is meant by the covert for the 
fabbath . 2 King, xvi. 17. This Aba pulled deum, and the King's entry without, 3. e. ſhut ap the gate | © 
by which the King entered inte this court, in order to pleaſe the King of Allyria, 2 Chron. xaviii, 24. 
The manng? of the King's entering in #t this gave; and of the peoples going in and out of 16+ 
Temple, at the other gates of it, is <uþat is deſeribed, Ezek. xliv. 1-3. Hi 1.59. This throne. - 
as bas been obſerved, flood where Eli's formerly did. wiz. by the way ſide, 1 Sam. iv. K 3. 4.0. at tbe 
u eaſt gate of the Temple or Tabernacle; . its beight accounts far Eli's killing birth 


with a fall from is: nnen _ ne cout a Chen XX. 5 
De Tabern. |. 6. c. 4. pr _ 
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prieſts had three gates, one to the eaſt, one to the north, and one to the 
ſouth. I believe it was in one of theſe porches, which was by the caſt- 
gate, that the cheſts ſtood which were appointed for receiving alms, and 
which were for this reaſon called Gezophylacia, which is as much as to 
ſay, places for treaſurea. The preſents that were made by the Kings, were 
kept in them; and there were generally a great many people there, who 
came to the eaſt- gate, to perform their vows, by offering what they had 
promiſed, which is the reaſon why our Saviour often preached there, as 
he did when he took ſuch AC ANNETTE whoſe little alms 
he extolled ſo much. 

Tus court of the Iſraelites had ſeven gates; one to the caſt was very 
beautiful, and called Corimthian by Foſephus b; without doubt, from the 
rich Cormthian braſs, with which it was covered: it had likewiſe three 
gates to the ſouth, and three to the north. The weſt ſide had no paſſage 
through it; and from this ſide you might take a view of all the back part 
of the Temple. This encloſure or court, as you ſee in the plan of it, 
had its cloyſters, and a great number of apartments; to which ſeveral pi- 
ous perſons retired, and continued in the Temple day and night, as St. 
Lule © Gays, of the widow Amas; ſo that women might lodge in theſc 
holy places, as well as men 4. And I think there are good reaſons to 
-prove; that aftcr the aſcenſion of our Lord, the apoſtles with the holy virgio, 
retired into one of theſe apartments; and that one of theſe was The upper 
room, that is, the upper floor, in which the apoſtles were aſſembled, when 
the HoLy GrosT deſcended upon them ©, In the four angles of this court, 
you ſce-the places where the kitchens were. They were four ſquare courts, 
-furrounded by cloyſters, in which there were places for the chaldrons*, 
which ſeryed for boiling thoſe parts of the ſacrifices, which they who of- 
Jeep, them. were SO to cat, and could cat no where but in the 


Sl ga aff DAG Ce 6 00k cv fc dbothins men, nds das and bþ 
* Ne N M "1; © According to the D of Norwich, ber ſerving God day and night 
in the Temple, fcniſiet no more than her conflant attendance on the morning and evening ſacrifice 
Cos. F 2 B. 6. Year 88; Cn. ii. And is ſome of theſe the ſcribes ai doffors often met . 
\conſul# <oith owe another; and to teach the people, in one of which our Saviour was fund among then. 
wick 66h 46. De Tubern. I. 5..c. 9. $ 5-- 3 e 
ſupr. p. 9 Eck. Avi. 21, 22, 23,2 * 1 
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Chap. IV. iber Holy Scii płures. 
Temple ® ; beſides, thoſe pious perſons of both ſexes before mentioned, 
who did not go Gut of the Temple, hiad:likewiſe occaſion fdr kitchens +thbſeh. 
for the prieſts were at the weſtern angles of their own court, Where ou 
will find them marked; They were; like the others, little ſquare courts, 
encompaſſed with cloyſters, in which the chaldrons were placed. 
LASTLY, another encloſure or court, prodigiouſly great,, cacompalſed br court 
all this magnificent work. The Gentiles were ſuffered to go into. it, and & i 
it therefore bote this name. Great cloyſters were ranged all round it, oneipf 
which, vi. that towards. the caſt, was called Solomon clayfter ba a5 iel 
was guarded againſt the weather, the people aſſembled there in the win- 
ter; and the Goſpel tells us, that Jxsus Cimisr ſometimes preached in it c 
But though this court was open to the Gentiles, yet they could not go ſo 
far in, as to the court of the Iſraelites, becauſe there was a; baluſtrade of) 
ſtone three cubits high, at the diſtance of ten cubits from the Wall of jt. 
And in this baluſtrade there were pillars at certain diſtances, upon which 
was engraven in Hebrew and Greek, a prohibition to all the Gentiles and 
all ſuch as were unclean, not to advance beyond it. This was probably 
the place where the humble publican ſtaid, whilſt the Pn wy who 
faw him at a diſtance from him, deſpiſed him 4. Y N 21F 1 
Tus plate in which we. have given. the plan bake Temple, [50 | 
linde to contain all, che names of the things in it, and of all the parts of 
it, at length; and we have es . them, put letters, whoſE| 
nee 411 223 1 1b 
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Dan xii. 11, 34 FER _ theſe religious the primitive 
e — 


theſe entert ainments be 

Nur, they firſt telebrated in the Temple it ſelf, AQ. ii 45. and afterwards in their churches, 
were grewided at the expency of the rich, end were yartahen of both by rich c yoor in kenne 
Tabern. I. 5. 125 Tin ahh; rk It. 1 


and Gentiles, Ty: — by deftroying all the . 
and uniting beth Fes and Gentiles in one church, Spb. ii. 11. cn ft Jappoſing tber Poul | 
bad brooght Trophinius-av Ephbeſian withis this wall inte the court of 
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— the 5 
purifying the prieſts, ſelves. 
and for waſhing the m. The kitchens. 
b. The gates. taught. 
Q. The prieſts kitchens. — apanitecs 
a X. The Kingsthronce. for lodgings, and 
B The ent e de S. The great Sanhedrim. keeping the furni.. 
| | T. The court of the ture of the Temple. 


kitchens. p. p. p. Porters 
4. The Ark of the co- . Wood. piles. 
venant. | r. Magazine of per- 


6. The altar of incenſe. 


N. The place for waſh- — The place where J- A ſpace before the 
- ing'the bumr-offer- - er kept the ſtones © "porters lodges. 
dings. wWulch had been uſed 2. The places of the 

0. The wells,or places about the alta. pi 
Where they put the . The place Who 
ae ene ef kept the lambs 
diet in drawing the for the daily lactie. | 
,wacer that was wan. fie. 
OR > el whe Ge, 
9 2 en Ni HZ 42 4r | 
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* Chap IV. _ the Holy Scriptures * 9 


Tur arc ſome halls and cells in the draught, which have no let 3 
u becauſe they may be ſuppoſed to have been apptopridted - ba arch 3 
to different uſes, which we cannot now afcertain. It has been altea " | 
dad, that all the buildings in che third court belonged 10 tlie prieſtss * 
their three floors were ſufficient for their lodging, cating, atid every thitly © — 
elſe thar was neceſfary. I have placed the ſecond Sanhedrim at one of | 
the gates of the fecond court, or encloſure ; and pethaps the third may 
here been in one of hoſe of tho fra. We ſhal | ſpeak. 'of chem both 
hereafter. ne 
T3186 bs all thar dat be ſnewn in fo lirtle 4 plan, to Which't Have Plce 15 15. 
nrev/iſe added the orthography, or elevation. As the ſpace upon mount | 
Morjab, was not it ff large enough for ſo capacious a bujlding, it Was 
neceſſary to make it larger, by raiſing rerraſſes, which moſt have Had uf. 
dr them vaſt fabterrancons works. For which reaſon,” the Walls which 
encompaſſed and ſupported the whole building, were of à prodigious 
heigth ; on the fide of the decpeſt valley, chey were above [three hun- , 
dred cubits®, which make above 5oo French feet; 7 What t 
muſt then be neceſſary to fupport them The difpoſit! e 
went up to the Temple, was likewiſe admitable. The whole Bäfldi i 
was made of fones extreamly large. And this is titat firudtute, *whi 5 
the diſciples of rsus Cxmisr admired, and made im take notice of, ve 
w they” were going” onr (of tw temple, and ( T beticve) "gg JW 
the ſteps vd. bu and 0:47 D955 
Ap we muſt not forget to obſerve here, that the root of the Tem. 
hie it elf was ftuck thick with ſharp ponts, ro prevent tile birds 1iphe. 
ing upon it; r 
Win delicacy. Jefipbar © ſays they were made of gold.” rg Roles 

Arr z the Temple of Solomon bad been tos. SHAME. The ſecond 
tained leave of Cyrus, to rebuild it, at the rerurn from the captivity d. 4. 
This ſecond Temple was bullt in the ſme place, but fell ort of che 
magnificence. of the. firlt. . A long, time after, Mn, the Great very 
2 and lead -ombelifhid 16. ban T ee 
re re e 
4 1. ne he Fern; Dok g. eh l. 
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(for ſo the Jews call that of Zerubbabel and Herod) ſtill wanted five 
og az. advantages, which that of Solomon had: the firſt of which was, the 
— 2 rim and Thummim. Theſe two words ſignify Light and Perfection; 
"bor of or Truth and Doctrine. But what this Urim and Thummim was, is not 
_—_ agreed . Some think, that theſe two words were engraven on the 

High-pricſt's pectoral, and that when he had this ornament on, he knew 

the moſt ſecret things. Others think that it was ſomething inſerted 

in the pectoral, by which the High-pricſt knew the will of God, and 
that it was for this reaſon call'd Truth and Doctrine; but what 
1 tte figure of it was, is much diſputed among the Rabbrins.. The ſecond 
advantage, which the Temple of Solomon had, was the gift of pro. 
| phecy, which was common among the Jews, as long as that Temple 
| ſubſiſted. The third was, the ark of the Covenant. The fourth, the 
preſence of God, who anſwer'd the queſtions that were ask'd him. 
| And the fifth was, the fire from heaven, which often came down and 
| conſumed the burnt-offcrings. Theſe were advantages, which no Tem- 

ple had, but that of Solomon b. 

n We have already faid, in our abridgmene of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, tha 
857 Sanballat obtain d power of Darius, and aſterwards of Alexander the 

Great, to build a Temple upon mount Gerizim, in favour of Manaſſes 
—4 his ſon-in-law, who was made High · prieſt of it. This was at firſt con- 

ſecrated to the true God; but afterwards ¶ Aut iacius Epipban-s dedi- 

cated it to Jupiter Hoſpitalis, and the Samaritans did not make any 

4 great oppoſition to thus change. But John Hyrcanus deſtroy d it, about 

1 two hundred ycars after it was built, and the city of Samaria with 
| it. The city was rebuilt by Herod, who in honour of Auguſtus, gave 
| it the name of Sehaſte, and he Jikewiſe rebuilt the Temple: but the Su, 
i _ maritans had neee Gerizim . 
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Al agree, "that they were ſomething is the breaft-plate, * FL doe gr IK 
but all #ffer about the matter of them, and the manner of God's giving anſwers 18 
miſtake; in n α,üMdem togetber, and making them one; and the ſame thing, uberem they ſeen | 
10 me ts be tus different Orarim Urim that wwbereby-God gave anſeoer to: theſe uo conſulted bim in 
difficult Caſes ; and Thummim that whereby the High-Prieſt knew whether God did accept the ſa- 
crifice gr mo ; and. that therefore the former -vas called Light, and the latter Perſection. mi 
Ive both <vere in uſe among the Patriarchs. Mede's Warks, Diſcourſe 35. p. 177-187. 


Prid. Con. P. I. B. 3. Under the Tear 534. 
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Chap. IV. rhe Holy Scriptures. wi 


And we have likewiſe ſpoken of the Temple which Onias boilt ts tlie true 


God in Egypr. But as-the Scriptures don't acknowledge theſe Temples 
to have been lawful ones, we ſhall ſay no more of them; and ſhall 
therefore conclude this * with a word or two of the * 


7. bird: 5. THE 8 were ſacred > aa, ſet apart _ pms Syna- 
and inſtruction. With relation to the former of theſe, they were cal- * 
led Oratories: and the Greek word by which they are called in the — hy 
New Teſtament * ſignifies both Prayer and the houſe of Prayer b. The %* 
Synagogues had no certain form; but they had cach of them an altar, 


or rather table, upon which the book of the law was ſpread... At the 


Eaſt ſide, there was a cupboard ark or cheſt, in which this book. Was 
kept e, and they had a great many lamps hung to the ceilings... The 
women were ſeparated from the men, in a chamber, which j joining to 


the Synagogue, they could from thence hear and ſee what Was done. 


It is believd to have been during the captivity, that the Jews haying 
no Temple, began to build theſe places of - aſſembly (for that is what 
the Greek word Synagogue ſignifies) for prayer and inſtruction in the law. 
There were ſeveral of them in every city; they reckon up to tlie num 
ber of four hundred and cighty in Jeruſalem d. Which number was neceſfary | 
for that prodigious multitude of Jews, who were obligd to come thither 
three times a year, to worſhip God in the Temple. Of theſe: Symnia. 
gogues, ſome were peculiar to the Jews of every country, and every 
an. And thus mention is made in the aa of the  Iynagogue, 


ee Proſeuchæ differ from ne inſeveral arte I. Sas the prayers 
were offer'd ap in publick formt; in the Proſeuchæ every one prayd apart by himſelf, at "is 1þ3 
Temple. 2. The Synagogues were covered houſes ; but the Proſeuchæ open courts. 3. The Synagogues 
were all built <vithis cities ; but the Proſeuchz without, and moſtly on bigh places. That in which 
our Saviour pray d, was on a mountain, Luke vi. 12. which makes it probable, that theſe Proſeu- 
che are the Serac, which in the Old Telkiment' we called High Places. For they are not aways 
condemned, but only when apply'd to idolatroes <apſbig. And theſe Proſeuchæ had groves in or 4 
bout them, as the High Places had, "Cans R B. 6. p. 306, 307. of the Fol. Ed. * Thus. 
it may be underſtood in either ſenſe, in Luke vi: 1. , Acts xvi. 13-16. © The ſeats of the dy- 
nagogwes were ſo placed, that the people always fit with their faces towards the elders, and the place 
where the law was kept ; and the elders ſat with their backs to this cheſt or ark, and their 
faces to the people ; theſe latter are the I! ris eweywyir, which the Phariſees affedted, 
end for wobich our Lord condenens them, Matt. xiii. 6. Lamy de Taber. 1. 4. C 8. $4 Burt. 
Lexicon Hum ar the vord OD. 
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youngeſt plate tbemſtiues at the fret of the 
| great deal of attention. One reads the ſacred books, and another of 


the beft underftanting and moſt learning, explains the difficulties they 


Book I. 


An Introduction to 


of the Free- men and of the Alexanadrians . Philo in the relation of 
his embaſſy to Caligula, ſays, there were a great many freemen in Rome, 
who were Jews. And what the ſame author ſays of the Synagogues b, 
i & follows. The Jews at all times infirut? one another in the Ho- 


ly Scriptures, but eſpecially on the ſeventh Day, which they think an 


holy day, and on which it is not lauſul to do any manner of work. 


Every tine they go to the Synagoyues, which are holy plates, the 
aged, and hearken with a 


meer with in them. And in another work e, he likewiſe ſays in ef. 
fec the ſame thing. Every ſeventh day (/ays he) are opened through 
out the whole city, a great number of publick ſchools of prudence, tem. 
perance, fortitude, juſtice, and all other virtues. There ſome fit doun 
modeſtly, and in profound ſilence give a wonderful attention to thoſe 
baly diſcourſes, which they thirſt after. And one of the moſt learned 
Randt ap, and gives them ſome t 


 themſelues wiſely, through the whole courſe of their lives d. 


_ Ins he map of Jeruſalem, on {on Grecal of theſe Synogngnans, 


the tap of which ſtands a man with a Trumpet. It was thus, that they 


val began. 


prockim'd the time of prayer, Ne. when every ſolemn fclti- 


„ 4d — extiealed, The good men always fros © De Septenaris. 
* And therefore the Synagogue, rn 
a, 19. re 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the differem ways of meaſuring time among the Hebrews: 
their hours, days, weeks, months, years, and Jalil. 


28 who formed the republick of the Hebrews, Was not 
J wantiog in appointing certain fixed and regular times for the per- 
formance of things, without which, all would neceſſarily have run into 
diſorder and confuſion. And this appointment was the more 3 
in that he preſcrib d the performance of certain ſacrifices, and the obſet- 
vance of certain feſtivals 3. both which he therefore fix d to certain ap- 
pointed days. But it would be very da 28 forms Ct a | 
them, if we knew not the manner, in which the Hebrews regulated and 
meaſured time. OO 
terms, yet have theſe terms very different ſi So that ourhours; 
days, months and years, are very different fom thoſe of the Hebrews x one © 
and we ſhall therefore in this chapter ſpeak, Firſt of days. vat of eilerig 
weeks. Thirdly of months. Fourth of re. ol: bur: 
Firſt of Days. Time the mea ofthe uri of things wht 
duration we judge of, by the relation it bears to tha courſa of the pla- 
nets; that is, we ſay a thing has had a longer or ſhotter duntimma in 
proportion as certain planets: have made more ar  fewer-revolutions, du- 
ring its ſubſiſtence. Now theſe planets have, or appear to hawe ſeveral - 
different motions, one of which is round the ecard Wheraby they arc | 
carried with the firmamem, from cat to 4 
revolution laſts, is called 4 day, Fot this word doet mot only gn’ 
the time, which che Sun gives -us light, bau likewiſe: the whals-iſparc 
of this revolution of the planets round the canh. But-as-peaple: differ 
in their days, ſo likewiſe in the yo d of them, which all do not 
reckon in the ſame manner. For ſome begin them at noon; others at 
een at. ring, thoſe. at ſun · ſet. mn 


N. 


An Introduction to Book J. 


this laſt method, that is to ſay, with them the day begins at ſun- ſet, and 
ends the next day at the ſame time From whence it is, that we read 
in the Goſpcls, that the ſick were not brought out to I rsus Cum tor on 

the Sabbath-days, till after ſun-ſet > ; which was becauſe the Sabbath 
was then ended, and the Jews, ho were ſcrupulouſly exact in obſerving 
it, were no longer afraid of any violation of it. 

Ax pit was likewiſc cuſtomary with the Hebrews, to cxpreſs a whole 
day by the terms, The evening and the morning ©, or by theſe, The night 
and the day. Which the Greeks expreis by their e, and which as 
well ſignifies any particular part of the day or night, as the whole of. it 
And this! is the reaſon why a thing that has laſted two nights and one whole 
day, and a part only of the preceding and following days, is ſaid by the 
:Hebrews, to have laſted three days and three nights d. 

The anci- I x is with time, as with places with reſpect to its diviſion ; it is purely 


— arbitrary; | Formerly the Helreus and Greeks divided the day, only accor- 
a ding to the three ſenſible differences of the ſun, when it riſes, when it is 
2. At the higheſt point of elevation above the horizon, and when it ſers ; 
that is, they divided the day only, into morning, noon, and night. And 
ttheſe are the only parts of a day, which we find mentioned in the Old 
'* Teſtament ; the day not being yet divided into twenty four hours. Since 
that, the Jeu and Romans divided the day, that is, the ſpace between the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, into four parts, conſiſting each of three hours. 
— the: hours were different from ours in this, that ours are always e- 
d cbs qual, being always the four and twentieth part of the day, whereas with 
= them, the hour was a twelfth part of the time, which the ſun continues 
F< bovethe horizon. And as this time is longer in Summer than in Win- 

ter, their Summer - hours muſt therefore be longer than their Winter-oncs. 

The firſt hour began at ſun-rifing, noon was rhe ſixth, and the twelfth en- 
ded at ſun-· ſet. The third hour divided the ſpace between ſun · riſing and 
noon 3 the ninth divided that, which was between noon and ſan-ſer. And 
it is with relation to this diviſion of the day, that Jesvs Cx iar ſays in the 
Goſpel, Are there not tuelve hours in the day * Bur this difference be- 
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for it not being near fo far from the Line as France is, "their days) were W | 
moſt equal. The longeſt day in the year, which at Taue is ſixteen hours, ts + 
is but thirteen at Feruſalem. re 
Tur Hebrews likewiſe Aiſtinguiſt' between two evenings. The fiſt 
at noon, when the ſun begins to decline, and reached to its ſetting; ale 
the ſecond began at that ſetting; and they call the pace of time between 
theſe two, that is, from noon to ſun-ſer 1 Been Haarbaim, thar is, be- 
tween the two evenings b. 
THE night was likewife divided by the Hebrewsi into four parts. "Theſe 
were called watches, and laſted each three hours. The firſt is called by 
Jeremiah The beginning ef the watches ©; the ſecond is called in the book 
of Fudges, The middle watch d, becauſe it laſted till the middle of the 
night. The beginning of the third watch was at mid- night,and i it laſted till 
three in the morning 4 and the fourrh © was called'The morning watch k. 
The firſt of theſe four parts of the night began at ſun-ſet, and laſted fill 
nine at night, according to our way of * reckoning ; the ſecond laſted „ 
mid - night; the third till three in the morning; and the fourth ended at 
ſun · riſing· The Scripture ſometimes gives them other names; it ä 48 „T 
ä 5³Ü the third the cock” rowing, a1 | 
the fourth the morning z. MOTEL CORR. 2906 "0 
Secondly, The Hebrews, like bay make their akt to d ſt a ſexen The w- 
days, fix of which are appointed for labour; bur they ate not ſuffer to agel. 
do any work on the een Gay, which'i is therefore called the Sabbath, bath. 
that is, 4 day off reſt. and th DIC 88 
'T n noblerraionef the Sebkirh began Wits world.” God after be 
had employ'd ſix days in making the univerſe out of nothii reſted. the 
ſeventh day, and therefore appointed it to be @ day of reſt h. N 
Sabbath is likewiſe" ſometimes taken for the whole weck. And om 
hence it is, that the Phariſce,- when he would expreſs is faſting rwice in a * 
week, ſays, that be faſted twice every Sabbath . od dates ae „ 
Tux days of the week haue no other names but hoſe of their order me ff, „ 
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106 An Introduction jo Book I. 
ſecond, third, c. from the Sabbath; and therefore as the Hebrews expreſs one 
and the fir? by the ſame word, una Sabbati is with them, the firſt day of the 
— week. But nevertheleſs, the Helleniſt Jews have a particular name for the ſixth 
3 day, that is, for the vigil of the Sabbath, and call it paraſceue, that is, 
— the preparation. The law of the Sabbath oblig d the Jews to ſo ſtrict a 

reft, that they were not ſuffer d to dreſs their victuals, nor even to light 

their fires; which oblig d them to prepare things on the vigil. And this 

day had another name among the Jews, who were not Hellenifts ; for they 

calrd it, The Veſper of the Sabbath ; and this Veſper began at the ninth 

hour, that is, three hours after noon. It was at that time, that they began 

to make preparation for the day following, and if they took a journey on 

that day, they took care to be at the end of it before the ſetting. of the 

ſun. And the Emperour Auguſtus, in compliance with their cuſtoms, 

made an edict in their favour, which forbad the bringing the Jews before 

any court of juſtice on Fridays, after the ninth hour of the day. 

Twoother BUT beſides this week of days, the Hebrews had another week, which 

fore f conſiſted of ſeven years; the laſt of which was a year of reſt, and was cal- 

weng the led the Sabbatical year. The earth reſted on this year, and no one was 

Jew. ſuffer d to cultivate it. And at the cad of ſeven weeks of years, that is, 

after forty-nine years, the forry-ninth year, was called the year of Jubi- 

lee. Some think it was the fifticth year, but they are miſtaken. lt is true, 

that according to the common. manner of ſpeaking in the Scripture, the 

year of 7s. the Beth, year's but l have ſhewn in my work upon the 

Temple of Feruſalem b, that it muſt be underſtood in the fame ſenſe, that 

the Sabbat h. day is call'd the eighth dey, that is, reckoning from one Sab. 

bath to another, incluſively of both. And in the ame manner the O/ym- 

piads, which contain d the ſpace of four years, are called Quinguenninm, 

the ſpace of five years ; becauſe. by one Olympiad was ordinarily ander- 

ſtood the ſpace contain d between the two Olympiads, with which it be- 

gan and ended, eee as included in the 
. 

— 4 Tu 1 . of the planets, are 

Nec, the moſt proper to diſtinguiſh. time. They have both two different moti- 

of the ſon * aue. they move tound the carth from eaſt to weſt in 
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twenty four hours; and in the ſecond, they move eaftward, but thcic 
courſe is unequal. For the fun takes up three hundred ſixty five days, 
five hours, and forty nine minutes in his, whereas the moon finiſhes hers 
in twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, and ſome minutes. The circle which 
the deſcribes, cuts the Zodiac (which is that circle which the ſun deſcribes 
in a year) in two places; which are by aſtronomers call'd Knots, and vary 
every month. And this inequality of motion it is, which is the cauſe that 
the moon is ſometimes directly before the ſun, and ſometimes at a diſtance 
from it. The ſpace between her leaving the ſun and rejoining it, takes 
up twenty nine days, twelve hours, and fome minutes, becauſe at the ſame 
time that ſhe is making her revolution, the ſun is likewiſe advancing in the 
Zodiac: ſo that when ſhe is returned to the point of the Zodiac, from 
whence ſhe ſet out, ſne has yet all that way to go, which the ſun has ad- 
vanc'd in the mean time, before ſhe can come before it again; and this 
takes up two days and ſome hours. The Hebrews call the ſpace between 
one conjunction and the other, Farca, and the Greeks wp ; from whence 9 
the Latins have their Menſis, and the French their Mois, band we out N. 
Thirdly, . the mad were regulated by 
moon; becauſe the intervals of time are moſt cafily' err rPnd r 
courſc of this planet. When it is before the fan; it is s it werte fwal- months by 
low d up in its rays; but as foon as it begins to ſeparate from it, its cre({ be m9. 
cent begins to ſhew it ſelf, and increaſes infenſibly, till at laſt is whole 
Diſc becomes luminous, and then it is at full; aſter which, its light dt 
miniſhes, and ene dae d Kue ignites, to its fitſt ereſcent, and 
then it re · enters the rays of the fan. 277% £1,100 53 2007565 4 
AND 2 the moon regulates the months, 8. er the ſun the yours 
and the diviſion which we make of che year into/twelve on, haps 
relation to the motion of the moon. But it wit nt 1 RR HRT 
brews. ; their months are lan und their nathe;\filfficiedly thows it. 
They call them-Jarchin, which comes 'fromFatzc/ which fighifies the 
man. It is diſputed, whether the antediluvian mom were not rather 
regulated by the ſun that is, whether they were ſo that 
each contain d the twelſth part of an year; e ee are agreed, | 
chat from the time of Moſes, the Jewiſh months have bech lunar! They 
dont reckon the beginning of them, from the time that the moon joins the 
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ſun, becauſe that planet then diſappears; but they begin it, at her firſt 


 Phaſis, as ſoon as upon her ſeparation from the ſun, ſhe firſt ſhews her- 


felf in the weſt, after ſun-ſet. And for this reaſon they call the beginning 
of the month The New mon; though the Latin Interpreter, to accommodate 
himſelf to the Roman ſtile, calls it the Calends*, The moment in which this 
conjunction between the ſun and moon is made, can only be known by an 
aſtronomical calculation, becauſe ſhe does not then appear; and becaulc 
the Hebrews were little skill'd in this ſcience, eſpecially at the firſt ſor- 
ming of their republick, God therefore commands them to begin their 
months at the firſt Phaſis, or firſt appearance of the, moon, which requi- 
red no learning to diſcover it. And becauſe this firſt appearance of the 
moon was of importance in their religion, God having commanded that 
the New maon ſhould be a feſtival, and that they ſhould offer up a par- 
ticular ſacrifice to him on that day v; it cannot therefore be improper, 
to give ſome account here, of the care the Hebrews took to diſcover this 


— — * _ 


New-moon. - 


ed the le. hedrim was concern'd ; there were always ſome of that body, who ap- 
2 of ply'd themſelves to aſtronomy ; and the different Phaſes of the moon were 


worth. 


2 


likewiſe painted upon the hall, in which the Sanhedrim aſſembled. And 
in the ſecond place, it belonged to them to chooſe men of the ſtricteſt 
probity, who were ſent to the tops of the neighbouring mountains at the 
time of the conjunction; and who no ſooner perceived the Neu- con, 
but they came with all ſpeed, even on the Sabhath · day it ſelf; to acquaint 


the Sanhegrim with it. It was the buſineſs of that council. to examine 


whether the moon had appeared, and to declare it; which was done by 
pronouncing theſe words, The feaſt of the neu moon, The feaſt of the new 
men, and all the, people were informed of it, by the ſound of - trumpets, 
To which ceremony Dauid alludes, when he ſays, Blow up the trum- 
pet in ib neu moon, in the time appointed, on our ſolenm fraſt- day. 


The air is ſo ſexene in Juda, that it ſeldom happened that the clouds hid 


the moon: but When it did ſo happen, the errour it occaſioned was im- 


metiatcly\ rectified, and not ſuffered to paſs into the next The 
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decrees of the Sanhedrim on this, as well as other occaſions, were ſo re- 
vered, that the Jews ſay they ought to be obey'd, even when they arc 
miſtaken. 

FROM what has been ſaid of the courſe of the moon, it appears, that The Perk 
there are two ſorts of months ; the one, which is regulated by the circle 9% 
which the moon deſcribes, and takes up twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, 
and ſome minutes, which is called the Periodical month; and another, 
which is meaſured by the ſpace between two conjunctions of the moon 

with the ſun, which is called the Synodical month, and conſiſts of tweti- 
ty · nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, and ſome ſeconds. * This 4 
laſt is the moſt- popular and only in uſe; because the Phaſes of the _ 
moon are molt proper to diſtinguiſh the beginning, middle, and end 

of it. The hours which exceed nine and twenty days, make the months 
alternatively one of nine and twenty days, and one of thirty. Formerly 

the Sanhedrim ſettled the number of days in each month; but now the | 


Jews follow the common calculation, and their months are one of nine 
and twenty days, and another of thirty. 


' Fourthly, Nothing now remains upon this ſubject, but to peak of * 2 2 
Jewiſh year. Concerning which, I ſhall, not enter into the diſpute whe: J ib. 
cher they uſed the ſolar, or the lunar one, becauſe it is certain, that they 
were both in uſe among them. I only obſerve, that they took a very par- 


ticular care, that the firſt month of their ſacred year, that is, of the year 
whereby their feſtivals and religion were regulated, did never expire be- 
fore the Equinox ; and. that, without this precaution, ; they, would haye 
ſolemnized the ſame feſtivals twice in the, ſame. ſolar year. 8g that, 8 


Equinox was a fixed point, which the Jews made uſe. of to regulate their 
years by ; and they did it in this manner. | 
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Tux two Equinoxes. began cach a different 7 — The new one 0 = 


which follow d the Autumnal Equinox, after the fruits. Were Sacher H. in, 
began The civil year ; the common opinion of Wiüich ie that th World 
was created in this ſeaſon, and this was formerly the fit month in the 


Jewiſh year. Bur aſter the. Jews came out of Haupt, Raten dd preſerve: 
the memory of their deliverance, commanded; fbr theaponth!io which, 


that deliverance was ; wrought (Which was in thę time When che carth — 
her boſom, and al things-begin to bud) ſhould have the firſt rank 3 and 
7 by 
x" 
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by this means, The vernal Equinox began a ſecond year, which was 

called The ſacred, or The eccleſiaſtical year. But though theſe 

years have different beginnings, yet they both conſiſt of twelve months, 

which are according to thcir order call'd, the firſt, ſecond, third, Se. 

And formerly there was none of them had any particular name, but 

the two equinoctial ones, and they were call'd, the vernal one, Avib 

or Abib, which ſignifics 4 green year of corn; and the autumnal one, 
Ethanim. But about the time of the captivity, cach month had a par- 

ticular name, which were theſe. The firſt month, formerly call'd 646, 

was call'd Niſan; the ſecond Jyar; the third Siva the fourth Ta- 

mug; the fifth Ab; the ſixth El, the ſeventh Ti/7i 3 the cighth Mar- 
cheſvan ; the ninth Ciſſeu the tenth Tebeth; the eleventh Shebat ; the 

twelfth Adar. Nevertheleſs, there were ſome years in which they ad- 

ded a thirteenth month, which was called Yeadar, or The ſecond Adar. 

Nor were the planets only made uſe of to diſtinguiſh time, it was 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd by the different ſcaſons which ſucceeded one 
another, as well as by them. After the earth has cloſed up her bo- 
ſom in the M inter, ſhe opens it in the Spring, and brings forth herbs ; 
and then during the Summer, the ſun warms it, thereby to ripen the 
corn and fruits, that they may be gather d in before the return of the 
mier. Which difference of the ſeaſons ariſcs from the ſun's ncarneſs 
to, or diſtance from us, according to which, it continues more or leſs 

time above the horizon. 

How a- BUT, that all this may be the better underſtood, it is neceſſary, that 
— ve briefly explain the firſt principles of the ſphere, Between the poles of 
talate the the world, the aftronomers have feigned a circle, which cuts the ſphere 
a into two equal parts, and to which they give the name of The Eguinoc- 
.rext ſea- fial. And at a certain diſtance from this, they have made another line 
ow, on each fide of it, which they call The Tropecks; to which they add a 
fourth,” which they draw from one of "theſe rropicks to the other, and 
which' cuts dhe equinotial obliquely in two oppoſite points; and thi, 

they call 'the Zodige. And upon this Zodiac they have marked out 

/ four principal points, two in the places where it touches the tropicks, 
and the other two In its ſections of rhe and by this means 
they explain the length of the year, the Aiffereice of the ſeaſons, and 
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inequality of days and 'nights. For the year is nothing elſe, but the 
ſpace of time which the ſun takes up in running through he Zoliat. 
When it is at the points which cut the equinotFial, the days and nights 
arc equal, and we then have Spring or «Autumn. When it advances 
towards our pole, and comes to our Tropeck, we then have Sammer; and 
when it returns back and repaſſing The Equinoctial, otherwiſe called 
The Line, comes to the other Tropick, we then have Winter. Of theſe 
four points, the two which touch the tropicis are call'd So/tices, and 
thoſe which cut the equinoctiai, are called Equinoxes. 6 
THE ancient aſtronomers thought that the ſun took up three hun- The Bi 
dred and ſixty five days and fix hours. Which ſix hours they joined to- It. | 
gether every fourth year, and making a day of them, inſerted it in the 
month of February, And the firſt day of the month, was then by the 
Romans called the Calends; and they reckoning backwards, into the 
days of the preceding month, called them, the firſ#, ſecond, third, &c. 
of the Calends. And this additional day being made the ſixth of the 
Calends of March, and they reckoning on theſe years, two ſixth days 
of theſe Calends, this was the reaſon why the years, in which theſe ad- 
ditional days were inſerted, were called Biſſextile. So that every four 
years, the month of February which ordinarily conſiſted of twenty- 
cight days had a day added to it, and was made to conſiſt of twenty- 
nine. But the aſtronomers of latter ages, having made more exact ob- The miſe: 
ſcryations, have found, that the year was not ſo long by eleven minutes. 4 e. 


A difference, which how inconſiderable ſoever it may appear, did yet — . 


introduce a confuſion in the ſeaſons of the year, in a ſucceſſion of ſe- 77 = 

veral ages. So that the vernal Equinox, which at the time of the coun- 2 

cil of Nice, fell on the twentieth or twenty-firſt day of March, was . 

found to fall in the ſixteenth century, on the tenth or eleventh. For the rea- bur oe. 

ſon why the Equinox at any time advances or goes back a day, is the 

difference between the Biſſextile and the common year. And in order 

therefore to put a ſtop to this diſorder, which in time would have thrown 

back the month of April, in which nature awakes, and begins to dreſs 

her ſelf in her vernal ornaments, into the midſt of Winter, the Calendar 

vas reformed, about the end of the 1 5th Century a, and by retrenching of ten 
e year 1512. diring_the poutificate of Gregary the Xlth, therefore called the Gregorian, ... 
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at, at the council of Nice. And they have likewiſe retrenched one 


Biſſextile every hundred years, (which nevertheleſs continues to be or. 


dinarily placed every fourth year as before) becauſe that in the ſpace of 
four centuries, the eleven minutes every year (as above mention'd) are ſo 
far from making four compleat days, that they make but little more than 


three; and by this means, the points of the Equinoxes are fo fixed for 


the future, that they can never vary again. The reader will 1 hape par- 
don this digreſſion which I make, becauſe it may be doubtleſs of ſome 
aſſiſtance to thoſe, who have not thoroughly ſtudicd theſe matters. 

Lr us now ſee, by what means the Jews regulated their year fo ex- 
actly, that its firſt month always came in the Spring. There were two 
reaſons that engaged them to be extremely exact in this matter. The 
one of which was, that the law obliged them to offer up to God a 
ſheaf of ripe barley, or at leaft of ſuch as was pretty near ripe, in this 
firſt month; and the other was, that the paſſover, which fell on the 
fourteenth day of this month, could not be celebrated without offering 
up an infinite number of lambs, which it would have been impoſſible 
to have had in Winter. And it was therefore neceſſary that this firſt 
month, in which the feaſt of the paſſover was celebrated, ſhould not 
be entirely paſſed before the vernal equinox, and that it ſhould always 
fall in the ſame ſeaſon of the ycar. 


2The . IN the mean time, twelve lunar months, make but three hundred 


 calery 


_ mouth. 


and fifty-four days, cight hours, forty- nine minutes, and ſome ſeconds, 
And conſequently this year muſt be ſhorter than the ſolar one, by ele- 
ven days, ſome hours, and ſome minutes. But it has been already ſaid, 
that the Jews regulated their months by the Phaſes of the moon, and 
not by any aſtronomical calculations. And when therefore their twelfth 


month was ended, and they found that their ſpring ode ie come, 
h 


the next new moon was not made to belong to the firſt but to a 
thirteenth which they inferred, and therefore called, The intercalary month. 
And this they did fo exactly, that the full of the moon of the month 
Niſan, never came before the Equinox ; that is, before the day when the 
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fair, 1 ſhall obſerve, that the Jews have four ſorts-of, . the Fows, 
 cach year has four beginning. That, of the iu ger vas in the monch order an 

Tiſti 3. hat, of the ſacred year, in the, month Min that of Sf 172he tone of 
of che cattle in, the month, Ell, that is to lay, according to the Rat- Me 2 
bins, that they began from this month, to take an account of all the cat- 47d trees. 
tle which was born, that they might offer the tythe of it to God and 
laſtly, that of trees, which was on the firſt or. fift: nth, ot the month 
Hhebat. Fot the fame Rabbjns likewiſe ſay, that the law, haying com- 
manded that the fruit of a tree newly planted mould not bs ggten oh... 
till after three years b, d. becauſe, the tree was, till that time, thought un- 
clean; it is from be laſt mention'd moath, e they e. reckon 
this ſott of year. | 119191142 281 eg 

War I have ſaid conceraipgitheſe. * diſtin&ions, relates, Only. $0.76e al- 
the common year of the Jews, which as has been ſaid, conſiſted of twelvel, 
or thirteen lunar months. But beſides this year, they had a ſecond, (as 
has alſo been already obſerved) which conſiſted. of ſeven gears, and was 
called ſabbatical. On this year the Jews were not permitted to culti- 
vate the earth. They neither plow'd, nor ſow id, nor prun'd their vines; 
and if the earth brought forth any thing of its own, accord, theſe ſpon- 
taneous fruits did not belong to the maſter of the ground, but were com- 
mon to all, and every man might gather them. So that the Jews, Were 
oblig d during the ſix years, and more eſpecially in the laſt of them, where, | 
in they cultivatcd the carth, to lay up proviſions enough to-laſt;fram; the 
end of the ſixth year to the ninth, in which was their firſt hatyeſt * 6 
ſabbatical year . 55 

AND as „ 15 did MET 


ſabbatical years make a third ſort of year among them, which was cal - lee * 


led the year of Jubilee. It returned eyery forty · nine eam. The name © 


of Jubilee is derived from the ceremony of proclaiming this year; - 5 
the ſound of a Ram g- horn, according to thoſe who will have it, that 
the Hebrews wu but learned men ate not agrecd 


ten mii 32. Levi, xx. 23; 


len. XXV. 1.7. bur £ 578 N 


; eps 4-0 * % 
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Bar 


e us | ofnetopy. According to Joſephus, this word Rghifies Hier 
1}, and may be detived fem an Hebrew word, Which ſignifies to bring 


bits gam, bechiſe this was the yeat, which brought again the happy 


time, when every one retbverd his libefty, and fe- enter d upon the pol. 


ſeffion of his inheritance*. But the fame of frmſion, which the Scri- 
prare gives it d, better expreſſes the privileges of this famous year. For 
all debts were now blotted but, and no one could any longer demand 
therm. They wd Had either volmtarfly, or by conſtraint fold their e- 
ſtates; Were again put into the poſſeſſion of them, as their tight ; and 

all flaves likewiſe received their liberty gratir. There are ſome who think, 
that the word bel Fotnierly fignifyd the fame ching as, to play wpon 4 
trumprr, und that it 4s from thence, that the name of Jubul is derived 
whom the Scripture calls The father of all ſuch as banale the barp 
id n But What ould be moſt eſpeeially obſerved is, that God, 
by the infliction of r ſabbatical year, and the full, would put us 
in mind of the ccattonh, Which he had finiſhed before rhe ſeventh day, 
and dt he Fe tithe give us uh idea of rhe anner, in which man 
world Nave Ned, if Ne had continu's in his ſtate of innocence. In 
the fabbitred! Weir, What the earth produced was, as I have faid, com- 
ne and every one tight reap the benefits of it; and in the year 
of Auer, Every one reenterd upon the poſſeſſion of the Hates of 
kis inevuts, and 4 perfect liberty was granted to all flaves; hd as 
due Non retkom d by DOI TIN. ſo did 
he Jews by” Flo Hers. 
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JN it I have 45 7 down all their feſtivals z not pew i thoſe which the 

law preſcribes, but thoſe likewiſe which were not e eft abi; bed till fence 
the deſtruttion of the firſt temple, and thoſe which t s obſerve at 
this day. For the better uke of which, it muſt be remember d, 
that the Fewiſh days begin at fun. ſet, and that by this means, one of 
their days anſwers to two of ours. At for inſtante, the feaſt of the 
Paſſover, which was celebrated on the ſecond day ef April, began at 
the ſetting of the ſun on that day, and laſted till eee eſ 
on the third of April. We 

To the feſtivals I have here added the days of mortificati rn 
the Fews, that is to ſay, the days wherein they faſted, or afllified their 
ſouls. Al the Jewiſh Calendars are wat uniform with reſpect taitheſe 
lays ; but, a difference is fund in the different editions af h 
dad baby, gh r= doum here the- lune and org of 
the Scripture, which the Jeus uſed to read in the & UgWes. . 5 of 
W045 one of thei moſt antient cuſtons. They. read $27 the whey 
once every ' year ; and divided it in ſuch, 4 manner, that. parlor 
the year had thirteen, or but twelve months, yet i they. -»apded 
Deuteronotny before the feaſt af Tabernacles, and began Geneſis gs 
en that day. Sa that, the keſſpns in Deuterenomy were A | 
Herter, according as there were more ar fewer, e , is in 11 Z 
that is, according as the year was either. commou or in ercatary, 

It muſt likewiſe be bfr ved, that the Fei being ar, 
cannot exattly anſwer to ours.. "The rule they follow, | as 22 have ad, 
is this, that the firſt month was always that, whoſe fu moon followed 
next after the vernal Equinox; which is they „ that the Pa- 
chal new-moon ſimetimes hgppens ſooner, and — later. Bur 
this difference at de greater than that of one month ; for the Pa- 
chal moon always falls either in Merch or A ptil: e 
. Jews may anſivor to wu ef rt. | 


| * Thi Calender e dy Babbi Hillel, the, een ** 
neue before that time TE ED #, wi - * The Jews 
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ly! called ETHANIM. NE 

THE FIRST MONTH T SEVENTH MONTH 

4 Ee _ vil year. of the Eccleſiaſtical year, 
* 3 5 | It has ity days. R 1. 
N fy to our September and October. 4 
1. Roſe Hoſchens, the beginning  - finiſh'd this book. And from 1/z. 
gb 5: civil year, The feaſt of trum. Ixi. 1. to I/. lxiii. 10. 2 | 
e, commanded in Leviticus . 15. The feaſt of Talernacles i. It laſted = 
— | even days,cxcluſiye of the Octave. . 
N The faſt . " Gedaliah, becauſe 1 : 6. 

"Gs e fon of Abikam, og * 


and all the Jews that were with 18. | | 
_ him, were flain — Mizpah b. * ; 
0 1 Kamm 15 e fea of ent 


Tobernactes 3 7. 


or, The feaſt anche. Bo 

=< {aa Tee Mr tha a were, from | 

2 8 —— I. xlii. 5. to Jſe „Ait. 11. 9. 

1 2.5 e N The Oftave the feaſt of Ta- 10 

% © [FU BLEU, k -bernacles : RY YAONTTNN | 11. 

* e eppoineed on account of 23. The ſolemnity of the law, in I2 

of the cov death 13. 

1 day were Deut. ef Moſes. — 7 14 

232 t. to Det. xxix. And the dedication was finiſh'd b. 15. 

26. X 16, 

27. 17 

| | 28. mern ce oor Gan vi is 

. & An i 3 9. to Gen. xii. i. and from Ifa. 19 
13. — regret, Many "liv. er . M 


411. The leſſons for this d. 8 An 
from TOs xxix. 10. to Deut. 30. ON. this day the. efloas were, 
xxxi. 1. when the year had molt from Gen. xii. 1. to Gen. 18, 1 
Shao)" 2 leaſt, they and from Ia. xl. 25. to Iſa. ali. 17. 
— Num. xxix. 1. Prod Jer. li. 2. Zech. vi. 19. Exod. xxxii 
27 XX 


Lev. xXiii. TE OT 1 This day i the 
beldin — — — Nebuchadnezzar Judea, 
he bad deftroy d ſeruſalem, accordingto Prid. Gon p 1. B. 1. under th year UL, MAR 


cc ww - * * 
1 4 


Chap. V. the: Holy Seriptures. 


MARHE SVAN, os MARCHE SVAN. 
THE. SECOND, MONTH Tux EIGHTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. of the Eccleſiaſtical. 5 Year. 
leon but twenty · nine days. 
It anſwers to our Oftober and Nee 


5 The Neu moon . 8 0 
5 2 1. N N 3 F . \ 4 1 
i Tus leſſons for this day e n wats ene 


Gen. xviii. 1. to Gen. xxiii. 1. and 23. 4 faſt in mu Une e 
from 2 Sam. iv. 1. to 2 Sam. iv. 38, of the altar, the Gentiles, 
5 W e e 1 
a % l RD” os Ba Bo 
6. 4 faſt, 1 on account of Gen. xxviii. 10. to os” Bs 
Zedekiah's —— rmk — Hof. n _ 
by the command of Nebuchadnez- 2 * 
Zar, after he had ſeen his children 7 i faſt iv memory of fome pla. 
ſlain before his face b. ; a ces which the Cutheans ſeized, 


7. and were recovered | rae- 
8. ThE lefſons for this day were, from liter aſter the capt 4 
Gen. xxiii. 1. to Cen. xxv. 19. and 26. +4209 977 10 
from 1 San. i. 1. to i Som, i. 432 . 0 bi Ini NN tx 

9. ER ee SYS oth, BSoodgorg och bund we andere 

10. 5 lit ata a} 32 id, e 

11. e 2 FO month a 8 14 wh 
12. 1 * f rain, which they call Jorg, or The 
13. . e Ane © Autunmnal rein,whichw, very ſea- 
14. | ſonable for their feed: Tris men- 


15. Tae leſſons for this Swe; tion d in Drateromm 


tand Pere. 
from Gen. xxv. 19. to Gen. xxvili miab 5. Gentbtari „ 
ro. and from Mal. i. 1. to Mal. ii. s. they did not ask for goes rain till 


| IS | 56 the next month. Perhaps there 
_ 5 . might e 
18. b. 


12 eee bse their want of it. Tha Jenn ſay it 


mitted on account of the feaſt of was in October; and it — 
Tabernacles. See Bartholociuss in general, The amal rain, 


Calendar c. Which ſeaſon laſted three months. 
* Calmet „ (i bis i qu ö be c 
at an 5 5 ee ELLER 


b- 


0s LE U, 


Tag rum MONTH 


or ASL EU. 


THE NINTH MONTH 
of the Ecckfiaftical year. 


of the Qvil year. 
I It has thirty days. 
It anſwers to our November and December. 
» The New-moon. I 3. 
2. ee F rain. Bartholocci- 14. 
us calendar .] * 1 1 
3. Lal feeft in mæmom idols, . 17. Tu leſſons for this were, from 
„ gr, 3 — rho 18. and 


8 BY: 2 1 from 1 C iii. 1. to the end of 


5. Tan lſons for ths ey were fob 18. 

Cen. Xii. 3. to Gen. xxxvii. . 

and the whole book of Obadiah, 20. 

bra ET 12. to the end 23. 

of the book. . 

7. A fas; infiexted bereue King 24. | 
Jeboialim burned the prophecy of 25. The dedication of the Temple i. 


| Feremiah,which Baruch had wur- Joſepbuscalls itTheFeaſt of lights, 

- xe ©. © Srahger will have it, that becauſe the light of religion, which 

it was inſtituted on the account was extinguiſh'd by the kings of H- 

_ of Zedchiah's having his eyes put ria, was kindled again by the Mac- 
Cut, aſter his children had been - cabeet. It laſted eight days. 

* n . 25. The leſſans for this day were, from 


Cem. xliv. 18. to Cen. xlvii. 27. 
and from Ezek. xxxvii. 1 5. to the 


3 


2 3 
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an ger Nerf on 
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W 75 2 Mac. l = 


= Leg: wo | 
10:Trmledlons for thisday were,from 
10! Canin, o Cen. xli. 1. and 2 


2 A 872 27 


r EBER E 


Tuts FOURTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. 


＋ 


* 2 


2 
L 4 


Tus TENTH MONTH 


of the een. | 


It has but twenty-nine days. 


Ir anſtvers to or December ba 4: 


1. The New moon, 


5 THE leſſons for this day were, fund 
Gen. xlvii. 27. to the end of the 
book ; and the thirteen firſt verſes * 


of the ſecond chapter of the firſt 
book of Samuel. 


7. 

3. A faſt, on account of the tran- 
Nation of the Bible into Greck. 

Philo in his life of Moſes hays, 24. 

that the Jews of Alexandria cele- 
brated a feaſt on this day, in me- 
mory of the 70 interpreters. But 

rr 
verſion. 


9. A faſt, nee eee mot 
mention d by the NRabbins. 
10. A faſt; on account of the ſiege 
- which licking GROIN 
|  Fernfak me. + 


11. —— the ive firſt 


chapters of End withthem, 
from 1/2. xxvii. 6, to Iſa. xxvith 
14.0r elſe, from Jer. i. 1. co Jer. ia. 


* Kings xxv.. 


23. 
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17 > Tr FO for this 4 
Exad. vi. 1. to Exod. x. 1. and from 


Exel. XXVilie 25. to Eæel. XX. To 
18. 


19. | 5 
21. | 1 47 B97 Of o$ Bt 
Sar 415 to. 1 £41 Phe 15 
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Exod. x. 1. to Exod. xiii. 17. and 
from Fer. xlvi. 12. 9 end af 


So hs 1 30D, 
26. . 1 ar 
27. 

28, 2 dete eee 


Alexander Janneus, and his ba- 
ving introduced the Phariſees in 
. prone” Atl 
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SHEVET, 


Tit FIFTH MONTH 
F the Cruil year. $ 


Ar IntroduMion to 
or SHEBET, or SHEBAT. 


THE ELEVENTH MONTH 


of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 


It anſwers to our January and February. 


" Tur New-moon. In this month 


they begin to reckon the years of 


the trees, which they planted, 
whoſe fruit was not to be caten, 


till after they had been planted | 


"" three years . 
2 TA rejoycing for the death of Alex- 
ander Fanneus. Megil.>.)] 


3. Now is read from Exod. xiii. 17. 


to Exod. xviii. 1. and from JN. 
iv. 4. to Judg. Vi. 1. 
4. [A faſt in memory of the death 
r 
| Jack. ii. 10 80 


8 1 . a ; | 

8. Afaſt, becauſe on this day died 
the juſt men who had lived in the 
are, 


10. Ter W from Exod 
ili. 1. to Exod. xxi. 1. and the 


NR n of Laab. 
TT. | | 
12. Wan 4 #1 4 1 , N 1 Std 
13 5 SAgat YAY TR 501 41967 


14. 
15. 


16. a ' | 
17. THE leſſons for this day were, from 
Exod. xxi. 1 to Exod, xxv. 1. and 


ol the chapter. | 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

1 

23. 4 faſt in memory of the tribes 
riſing up in arms againſt that of 

Benjamin, on account of the death 

of the Lewes wife © 

8 

30. - 

26. Now is read, "ds e ar. 
I, to Exod. xxvii. 20. and from 
1 Sam. v. 12. to 1 Sem vi. I4. 

27; If 

dS: 514325 

29. — is read; from Exod; xxvii. 
20. to Exod. xxx. 11. and Exel. 
liii. from the 10th verſe to the 
r er rv: 

30. £ 


— begining of this yea of croe, #6 the 1516 doy of thi month, Thid, Ibid, 


id. $ Judg, ii. 10. * Judg, xx. 


by ADAR 


Fer. xxxiv. from v. 8, to the end 


- A-D 


THE SIXTH MONTH 
| a the Civil Jear. 


Wt A 


\ i. It bas bur ewenry-nine dn 
I: e to r Bäng and March. 


Te New-moon. Genebrard places the 
* tics nth oy ; 


4 Thi fora for this uf weten Bel 
XXX. 11. to Exod, xXxxv. 1. and from 1 


Sam. XViii. 1. to 1 Sn. xviii. 39. FE 


7: faſt, on account of the death of Ade 
. Af. . The chen of Show ud 
Hi began to be divided. | W 
10. r 57; 4 IF 

Tr © ” es 

12«.'The be Sngni ttm x) 
„ Exod; xxx. 31. and from . 
XVII. 13. to x S. xvii- 20 


13. Hffloa,conteoam ofthe dentro Nie 


e hy i tag den. 
reisen of the haf wekel which every 


51 7 the Temple, colleQed it on 2 
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The dedication of the 
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18. Now is read, from 
to the end of the book; and from 1 dg 
vii. 50. to 1 Sam. Vil 2 1. 

19. 

— UA falt. „„ 
ned of God, by one Onias Hanmagel, in 
. een We: e 

11. . 40 


; - b . o 8 
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14 The lelfons were. che five fill Cpt 


* ters of Lebinicas; nd fem 6 Af r. 
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THE SEVENTH MONTH THE FIRST MONTY 
| of the Civil year, of the Eccleſiaſtical year, 


Ie has thirty days. 
I: fuers to our March and April. | 
1. 1 A faſt on account of 18. 


the death of the children of A 19. The leſſons were, from Lev. xii. 1, to 


2. Lev. xiv. . and from 2 Sn. iv. 42. to 
3. The leſſons were, from Lev. vi. 1. to 2 Som. v. 20. 


Lev. ix. 1. and from Fer. Vil. 2. to 20. 


8 21. The laſt day of the feaſt of wnleavencd 
Fg bread. 
5- 22. 
6, 23. 
Jo. 7 24+ 
eb 25. | 
9. 26. A faft for the death of Jeſbus . 


Y 3 10. A fal on account of the death of A- 27. The leſſons were from Lev. xiv. 1. to 
rien, On this day every one provided ev. xvi. 1. and 2 Sew, vii. 3. to the 


= : 11. 28. 

3 22.The-lefſons were, from Lev. K. 1. to 29. Genebrand. obſerves, that the Jews in 1 
Lu. xi. 1. and from 2 Saw. vi. 1. to 2 this month pray d for the Sving· rau, or 

San. Vii. 17. the later-rain, which was ſeaſonable for 
13. their harveſt '. This is that rain which 1 
| 14. The Paſſover. They now burn all the I2 
"> ' Jeavened bread they have in their houſes. 13. 
= 15. The feaſt of wnleauencd bread. 14. 
16. Th mores cir tee of te Pepe 122 
On this ſecond day, they offer up to 25 
—4— Wks F TY 


new barley-harveſt, which was cut and 
. carried into the temple with ceremony. 
The fifty days of Pemtecoff were reck- 

17. 

Nein Nur b. xx. 1. 

a Ds 


Chap. V. 


the Holy Scriptures- 


IY AR. 


Tux xichrn MONTH THE SECOND MONTH = 
of the Civil year. of the Eccleſiaſtical year. 
It has but twenty-nine days. | ; 
It anſwers to our April and ag. 
1. The New-moon 15. „ gr n ar Þ 8 
2. 16. i a Gs 
3. Tre line were, from Lev. xvi. 17. | „ 
1. to Lev. xix. 1. and 17 verſes of 18. 


Ezekiel the xxiid. 


10. A faſt for the death of Eli, 2 

and the taking of the ark 2. ' 

1. Tux leſſons were, from Lev. xix. 
I. to Lev. xxi. 1. and from Amos 
ix. 7. to the end; or elſe from 


Ezek. xx. 2. to Exel. XX» 21. 
12. 


13. 

14 The 3 Paſever bin abr 
of thoſe, who could not, or were 
not ſuffered” 1 
ver, the Inveſt,” 


=y 


19. Taz lefſons were, "an Lok 
xxi. I. to Lev. xxv. 1. and from 
Ezek. iv. 15. to the end of the 
chapter. 

20. 

21. 

5 

A feaſt, Simon takes Gaz, 
pe to LOB 

24s 3 

. 

26, THE leſſons rei dem Lev. 
xxv. 1. to Lev. xxvi. 3. and from 

Fer. Xxxii, 6. to Fer. Iii. 28. | 

27. | 

28. A faſt for the death of * 

muel, who was lamented: by all 


_ the people & 1 
29. 
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THE THIRD MONTH. 


of 'the Ecclefiaftical . . 


= It N . * and Jur. 


"ad - © a - 


1. The New-moon.. 


2. 
3. 1 


3. to the end of the book; an f 
TE xvi. 19. 3 15. 
mon - 2257 2: 


7 The 27 Pe b isalſo 
ed The feaſt of weeks, becauſe it 
fell juſt ſeyen weeks after he mor- 


row after the feaſt of the paſſover. 


D 25422) bal? $i? þ IC ry 
9s 0 2 
10. Numbers is begun, l bes to 


co. iv. 1 5 


1 3 
. „ 9 8 57 
I 47 Wc i) that this 475 was 
2 ſolemnity, but he is miſta- 
7 "as. "ho feaſt of Pitetoff had 
ns OZ#406, "becauſe it was look- 
r 
. N | 


04 feaſt; in memdty ofthe ve. 
— of the Maccabees, over the 


8 


1. — gat for the taking of Ceſz, 
rea by the Aſnioneans, Meg 2 Taan 9 


1 


x 9. The lelldns were, * et 
iv; 21. to Num, viii. 1. and from 


Judg. ii. 2. to the * 
ter. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


23. i TITEL 
+, the ten tribes (which dhe) d him) 
— en e 


Eliſba, and « Ananias . 
that is, the High-prieffs vicar. 
26. Tuk leflons were from Num viii. 

Che to Nom. xiii, Land Zech. 
ll. 10. 0 Zeh. u. 1 h / 
27. Afaft, becauſe Rabbi Honins, 


: theſonofTardion, was burnt, and 
I him the book of the law. 
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THE ELEVENTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. 


fIT y 


THE FIFTH MONTH 
of the Eccleſiaftical year. 


2  . I has thirty days. 
"M0 anſwers to our Fuly and Auguſt. 


1. The Neu. moon. A faſt on ac- 
count of the death of Aaron 


the High- prieſts. Y 
"Wi 


3. Tu leſſons were, from Num. 
..- "Xxx, 2. to Num. xxxiii. 1. and from 


Fer. i. 2. co Jer. it 4. bs 
14 e Sch ni lobi ua 44 35 1-15 
2 1 mon D en 1 01 . 


7 bun 2 ix W 57 
1. N . G m month, 2 
„ web 
the Chaldees,and afterwards by. the 
Romans, on this day; and becauſe 
God on this day declared in the 
time of Moſes, that none of their 
fathers, which came out of Egypt, 
-" hbuBeacer iniofthe land of pro 
bas 0e dd 
. l 01 N es nok, 
10. 


tile f and foi er.  4.'to L 
ere is. A W 
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14. re” 3513 10 
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12. Taz book of Numbers + or 


Sal . nn 31. Cumet' Calend. 


is. A faſt, becauſe in the time 
of haz, the evening lamp went 
out. Genebrard calls this lamp, 


The weſtern-lamp. 


19. 

20. Deuteronomy is begun, and read 
from i, 1. to iii. 23. and the iſt, 
chapter of Iſaiab, to verſe 28. 

21. Selden pretends, that this was 
the day, that all the wood, which 
was wanted in the temple, was 

brought into it. But others be- 


lieve, that this was done in the 
next month. 

2a. N 

23. 

24 A foak, Gai ha- 

ving aboliſhed that law of the Cad. 
ducees, whereby ſons and daugh- 
ters inherited alike, Mqgil. 

Sn 

Arbe > WII ie 

27. S 


28. Tur leſſons were, Fa Den, 
it. 23. to Deut. vii. 1 2. and Iſa. 
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Tur TWELFTH MONTH 
of the Civil year. 
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Tre SIXTH MONTH 
g of the Eecl:fiafticat year. 


Is has but twenty-nine days. "Sho 
It anſwers to. our Auguſt and September 


1. The New moon. 
5 
3. Tux leſſons were, from Deut. 
vii. 12. to Deut. xi. 26. and 
from 7 xlix. 14. to 1/4. li. 4. 4. 
4. | 
"'V 


20. Tre leſſons were, from Dee. 
xvi. 18. to Deut. xxi-!10.land' 


from I/. li. 12. to IIa. ifs! 13. 


21. A feſtival, whereon the wWõã 
was carried into the temple 4. 
22. [A feaſt, in memory of the 

puniſhment of the wicked and in- 


7. [The dedication of the walls of IA 0 0 N þ gg 
Feruſalem, by Nehemiah v. Ie. 24. i 
* Selaen b.] 25. > 4 f 112 26%. 25 11 910 
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99 liy. 9 Ys. . 4. dn. which they'reckoned up he 

mont bceaſts that had been born, the; 

1 Wo? 17: tenths of which-belonged to God.. 

T̃yhey choſe tis day to do it in, 

8 Afaht, becanſo of-the death. or becauſe the firſt day of the month; 
the ſpics, who brought up May, Tiſi, was anfeſtiwal, and-there-: 
report. of the land bat: fore they dd ilockr 
18. ils i W S961) ad: ais 

19. itt och hat 
EA xii. 27. > Culmer'sColewd, «din wh 36. 37. N eCimers Cab, 
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—— * ſe down in the . calendar, what days the 
Jewiſh feſtivals fell upon, it is proper here, to relate the man- 
nen 110 which they were ſolemnized. They were of three ſorts, cither I. 
ſuch as were celebrated but once in a certain number of years 3 or 11, 
the RS PE, which returned _—_—_ in- the ſame year; 4 
aner. . 


* 


r abode: former, 1 rd place the ſabbatical, or every 


ſcventh year, which was indeed a ſort of continual feaſt, . The earth (as 
has been often obſerved) was then not tilled ; and whatcyer. it produced 
of it ſelf, was given to the poor; and to the wild beaſſs, and no one 
could then force another to pay his debts *. And, 
2dly, Tu x year of Jubilee has yet a better claim to the being rec- 
koned* among the ſolemn feſtivals: of the Jews; it was even the moſt 
of them all; ſince on it, the ſlaves recovered their liberty, 
and alienated eſtates returned to their ancient owners. And nothing 
could be: wiſer than this law: it preſeryd the ancient diviſion of the 
ttibes it ſuppreſid the greedineis of heaping up money, it prevented 
_ thepoorfrom-ſunking into miſery, and it caus d the lands to be cultiva- 
tell Wich the more care. To which we may add, that the year of Ju. 
Halie wn atype of that falurary time, when Ixsus Cimisr returning in- 
to: heaven; dpenbd a way 0 it For mankind, hat he might there rein- 
ſtate thehs in. Hoſt poſſeſſions, and thar liberty, which: ſin had deprived | 
tem of. Anh it nuuſt here be tobſerved/ thut ithe preciſe time of ſct- 
ting the ſlaves at liberty, was not till the tenth day of the month T 7/77. 
During the nine Wu 4 the Jews put flowers and garlands op- 
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Chap VI. tbe Holy Seriptuxes. | 


on their heads, and thought of nothing,..but- diverſions; Bur on be 
tenth, which is the feaſt of Expiation, The great Fanbeurim made tie 
air reſound with the ſound of trumpets; upon the blowing of which, 
the ſlayes were immediately made free, and every one re- enter d upon 

the poſſeſſion of his eſtate. All which was preceded by the: offering 


up of a myſtical ſacrifice, of which we ſhall ſpeak preſentiy, and .* 
which very naturally points out to us, that our liberty is not recover d, 8 
neither is heaven again open d to us, but only at the + NO a dd x 

of Jesus Cin iar. But to return to the Jewiſh feſtivals. N 


Il. THz moſt Common of them, and the firſt, debe which 
is moſt expreſly commanded, is the Sabbath. Concerning Which we 
have already explain d what this word ſignifies, when the Sabbath both 
begun and ended, and what preparations were made for it on its eve. 7 
which I ſhall only add, chat cwery Jew: lighted a cumdie i I 2 
ment the ſun ſet, that he might uſe it the next day. And for which rhe 
fear any Jew - ſhould. be ſurprized- ae werk, by, che beging as g 
the Sabbath, its beginning was declared to the people by ſound of bath. | 
trumpet, at ſeveral different hours. The firſt time was at the ninth 
hour, or our three in the afternoon, and then they left off working | 
in the country; the ſecond was ſome; time aſter, and this moment all 
the workmen in the city left off working, and ſhut up their iſhops3 
and the laſt was, when the fun was ready to ſet, and then they-lighted 
up the lamps. We ſhall ſpeak in another place of the exactneſs, ot; rather 
of the ſuperſtitions of the Jews in keeping the Sabbath, vhercon they cons 
tinu'd in perfect reſt 3 but nevertheleſs it Was lawful for them to: go 8 
of the city, provided they did not go farther than two thouſand cubitss 
which was therefore called @ Salbath- days journey. Mich cuſtoni 
was founded in this, that in their marches after they came: qut of E. 
Opt, the ark was at this diſtance from the tents of the Mf aaliter; and 
they being therefore permitted to go, eren on the Sabbarb-Jiy,"to; the 


Tabcrnacle to. ptay, they. from thence . t taking of. the 

ſame journey, though on. any ee aceouns, could notibera breach of 

the ſabbatical ou.” 4" oy | | ee d d in ad 
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n. Nen. 4% Tur ſecond: common feſtival of the Fews, is the New-moon 3 
mow of which we have already ſufficiently ſpoken. God did not expreſly 


command that it ſhould be ſolemnized as a feſtival ; he only commanded 
that they ſhould offer up a burnt facrifice-to-him at the beginning of every 
month : but this without doubt, was that which inſpired the Jews with 
ſo much reſpect for theſe. days, and made them ſo enact as we have ob- 
ſerved them to have been; in diſcovering the Neu- m 


Tbepaſſo- IL. Ax oN G the Annual feſtivals of the Jews, the moſt ſolemn 


[of 


ver. 


was the Paſſover: which was celebrated on the fourteenth day of the 
month Niſan, between the tuo evenings ; that is, between the time of 
the Suns beginning to decline, and that of its ſetting. They then killed 
the lamb d in the Temple e, which was to be eaten in the former part of 


the ſuccerding night, which was the beginning of the fifteenth day. The 
word Paſſover comes from the Hebrew Peſach, which ſignifics to paſs 


-- ever, and this fcftival was inſtituted" in memory of the Angel's paſſing 


through the houſes of the Egyptians, when he ſlew their firſt-born, and 


_ pa over thoſe. of the - [foachites, whom God had commanded to ſtain 


the tops of their doors with the blood of the lamb, which they that day 
facrificed. On the tenth day 4 of the ſirſt month called Niſan, they choſe 
out a lamb, which they offered · up on the fourteenth, between the tuo 
cvenings, that is, as we ſpcak, between twelve at noon, and ſix in 
the evening Before the building of the Temple, it was offered up on- 
I in the tabernacle 3 and after the temple was built, it was forbidden to 
offer it up out of Jeruſalem : and this makes JESUS CHRIS r, of 
whom; this lamb was ſo: expreſs a figure, ſay of himſelf, that he could not 
de pm do death, hut at Feruſatem 5," Aﬀtct they had ſacriſiced it, they cat 


it n Hh bf with bitter. hene h, and could neither break a bone of 


it's, „ e wing which obliged them to aſſemble ſe- 


e » OrGoar,. the aber. Eg f. De Tab. . 7. 
429 e of thy courts e the rooms and other places in it, 
rbe Paſthal Ln 3 fotos . al, 5 

avs — — 4. fan . Aud if the-Jews 


drvided themſeboes into three bodies, as is ſaid, there muſt have been room. mh for them all, te 
er De Taber. I. 7. 
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Chap. VI. the Holy Seriptures. 


veral of them together, and without - theſe aſſemblies the Paſehal Lumb 


could not be eaten. For ſeven days a, they eat no bread: but ſuch as was 
made without leaven ; and theſe days are therefore callod The: days of un- 
lea vened bread. And the cs were partitulathy careful to femove all 
leaven out of their houſes on tllis occaſion. EFrem whence it is, that 
St. Paul, when he would exhort Chriſtians to eltanſe themſalves from 
every ſlain, that might render them unworthy of foeding on J asus CHNr, 
_ is the true Paſchal Lamb, commands them, to purge aut tbhs ola 2a: 

The ſcruples of the. Jus on this c ocaſion were burniod. t ſ 
oo a height, that they ſbatched every corner of the touſcspitoy iſe 
whether the mice had not carried any pieces of leavened bxxall nta them. 
and would not fo much as progoance the word /exven, for fear of polluy 


ting their minds with the idra of the bread: and it is probables that 


St. Paul likewiſe alludes to this uſtom, When in order to baniſn all im- 
purity from us; he forbids us ſo much as % mention the names of: ſuch 
crimes as thoſt. And though the .. did not .commandunteavened 
bread to be eaten for more than ſeven days, and they wert to begin on 
the fifxcenth day of this: month ; yet the Jews tha tliey might bel the 
more exact in ful filling the law, al ways began to eat it on the ſbunbent. 


On the thirteenth in the evening aſter:ſun · ſtt when: the fourcetnith was 
begun, they ſearched their houſes in order to removerall leavenetbibreud 


out of them; and the next morning the father of che falnily buried u 
piece of bread, to ſhe that the days of unleavened bread were begun: 
and this is the reaſon why the fourteenth day — . 
walcaventd bread d, as T'have- ſhewwiti my-treatiſoof die Hufen, wits 
I examine all the practices of the Jews a ag. noliog polo 

Tux fifteenth day Was the moſt famous of e eee Tae eee 
Wann all manner of work: wann chat day, firittly foxbiddeny eee 
next day they offered up in the Temple, che firſt-fruits of ak, 
ſo that rhisfeftival alwiys fen in the month formiert ay 
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or Gomer , from a meaſure of that name. The Greeks give them the 
name of &edy ja, that is, 4 ſbeaf; which muſt always be ſo large, as to 
yield grain enough to fill the Omer. The law docs not fay of what ſort 
of grain theſe firſt-fruits muſt be; but the Jews learned by tradition, that 
they muſt be of barley, becauſe that is ſooneſt ripe. © And becauſe even 
that was not always ripe at the Paſſdver; it is therefore ordered in Le- 
vitieus b, that the grain muſt be dryed at the fire, that it might be there- 
by made fit for gri and getting the meal from it. So that the 
Prieſts, to whom this belonged, cartied this ſheaf into the temple, 
and there beat out the grain and winnowed it, and cauſed it to be dried 
in a pan full of holes; and when they had ground it, they took as much 
of the meal of it as would fill an Omer, and dipped it in oyl (as-they 
dict all other; cakes which were offered up in facrifice) and put a pinch 
of incence to it; after which they turned themſelves towards the Eaſt, lift- 
ed: up the offering on high, waving it up and down, and then laſtly car. 
ried#it-up to the altar, and there burned: it: this was the. manner of their 
offering up the firſt-fruits of the harveſt ©. It was forbidden to begin 
the harveſt, till this offering had been firſt made: and they began on this 
verx day to reckon their ſeven weeks, or nine and forty days d, of which 
every: father of a family took care to keep a very exact account in his 
oven honſe . And for this purpoſe, he every day told his family, that 
it vas preciſely ſuch or ſuch a day of the forty nine, and ſuch or ſuch a 
day of ſuch a weck i. They who were hindered by diſeaſes or journeys, 
on keeping the Paſſever in the month Niſan, were obliged to keep 
it the; fourtcenth day of the next month; and if any uncircumeiſed or 


unclean perſon dared to cat of the Paſthal Lan, > God puniſhed his ſacri: 


ledge with a ſudden death. And the 1 6 ne 
mitiye/church upon ſta: eee eee CRE" a ee as we 
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Chap. VI. #he Holy Scriptures. 1 yy 


learn from St. Paul, when he ſays, For this reaſun many are weak an 
ſickly among you, and many ſleep a. 
24ly, FI r v days aſter the Paſſover, that is to ſay, on the fach day of The fe TY 

the month Sivan, fell the feaſt of Pentecoſt, whoſe name b points out the J. 
number of days which preceded it. The Hebrews gave it another name e, 
which in their language ſignifies, the cloſe, or the concluſion ; becauſe this 
fcaſt was looked on as the cloſe of that of the Paſſover. Both which feſti- 
vals do yet ſubſiſt in the Church, and it may be ſaid with reaſon of our 
Pentecoſt, on which the HoLY GHoOs r came down upon the Apoſtles, 
that it was the true concluſion of the Paſſover, in which Ixsus CHRIS 
was offered up; ſince it was on that very day that the plentiful harve/# 

of Chriſtians, which the Apoſtles were going to gather, was brought to 
its maturity. Beſides which, we may likewiſe obſerve another myſtery 

in this feſtival. The law was given on mount Sinai, on the ſixth day of the 
month Sivan, that is to ſay, the fifteenth day after the T/#ae/ites came out 

of Egypt, and the celebration of the firſt Paſſover ; and the HoLy Gnosr 
was pleaſed to diſplay his influences on the ſame day; becauſe he engraves 
that law upon the heart, which Moſes gave them engraven only upon 
ſtone. The feaſt of Pentecoſt was alſo called The feaſt of the harveſt d. 
On it, they were commanded to offer up two cakes made of new Wheat, 
which was The fieſt. fruits of the bread © : : they were made of leayen,.and 
therefore the High-pricſt had one of chem to himſelf, and the other. was 
divided among the pricſts, and they were not carried up to the 115 
becauſe all leaven was abſolutely baniſhed from it. 

3dly, TE third Annual feſtival of the Jews is that of Trumpets. KY The fog 

was kept on the firſt day of the ſeventhi month which was called Ti of Tum 
and was the beginning of the civil year of the Jews. E was called Ther 
feaſt of trumpets, becauſe, though other feſtivals were uſhered. in by 
the ſound of truinpets as well as this, yet. this was introduced with a 


greater ſolemnity of that kind, than was uſual. God commanded it tobe 
folemnized by a ceſſation from all werk, and by a Aarticy 


ing, which he appointed for that day f. q 
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The feaſt A4thly, NINE days aftcr this, was celebrated the great Faſt, or Fea/? 
1 of Expiation. The Jews now aflict their Souls a, as the Scripture ipcaks, 
and cat nothing all the day; and it is of this feaſt that we arc to undcr- 
ſtand that paſſage in the Acts, where St. Luke ſays, that St. /au/ com. 
forted thoſe who were with him in the ſhip, when ſai/mpg was become 
dangerous, becauſe the Faſt was alrcady paſt ® : for tempeſts are very 
frequent about the end of September, which is the time when this feaſt 
Falls, and this was much about the time that St. Paul took his voyage to 
Rome. This feaſt was likewiſe. called the feaſt of expiation, from 
the ſolemn ſacrifice which was offered up this day. The High-pricſt 
bought a young bullock, and the people two he-goats, over which 
he made a publick confeſſion in the preſence of God, both of all 
his own fins, and of all the fins of the people. When this was done, 
they caſt lots upon the two goats, to know. which of them was to be ſa- 
crificed,” and which to be driven into the wilderneſs : and tyed to the 
head of the former, and the neck of the latter, a piece of red ſtuff which 
Was in the ſhape of a tongue. The High-prieſt {acrificed the bullock, and 
one of the he-goats for a ſin · offering. and mixiug the blood of theſe two 
boon together, went into the temple properly ſo called, and ſprinkled 
the altar of incenſe, and the vail which was before the Holy of 
ies. And on this day, he likewiſe vent into the Holy of Holjes, 
— was not permitted to do on any other day in the year d, and 
catried the cenſor in his hand, the ſmoak of which hindered him from 
having a clear and diſtin ſight ot the ark of the Lord. The other goat, 
which was not and which the High · prieſt had laden with all the 
' ins of the people, was driven into the wilderneſs, and thrown down from 
the top of ſome mountain; and it was therefore by the Hebrews called Aza- 
el, which ſignifics an emiſſary or fins, | from the word [Az] which 
Hignifics 4 goat, and Ax 3 to ſeparate * Which cxpiati- 
on is an admitable re that which was wade on mount Cal. 
ven by Jus CANIN; 1 took upon himſcl? the ſins of che 
world, was condemned: TOY e the temple, vn carri- 
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ed out of Jeruſalem, and crueiſſed upon mbumt Golgotha, and'tlierk by. 
his own blood opened for us an entrance into heaven, where he now lives, 
and is ever interceding for us. 


5thiy, Tut fifteenth day of the ſame Seth ak cx eclebtatd 762 fre of rh feaſt 


Tabernacles, which the Greek's call Seenopegin,” It laſted eight” 
during which, the Jews dwelled under tents made of branches of rides: 
They pitched ſome of them upon the roofs of their Hodſes, Which in 
this country were flat, and like terrafſes, and others in their courts, and 
others in publick places; and they were not ſuffer d either to eat or 
drink, or ſleep out of theſe tents. God had commanded,” that tie Jews 
ſhould, on the firſt day, take in their hands the fruit of the moſt Rau. | 
tiful tree (which is undetſtood to be meant of the citron-tree) and bran- 
ches ef palm-rrees laden with fruit, and of all other ſorts of trees, and 
rejoice in his preſence : and therefore this feaſt was celebrated with 
univerſal joy. The Hebrews call it Chag; which ſignifies A day re. 
joicing, 4 feſtival, that is, a day which calls for a particular delight and 
joy. All cut down branches of palm: trees, 'willows, and myrtles, and 
tied them together with gold and ſilver lines, or wil ribbons; and did 
not leave them all the day, but carried them with them even into the 
ſynagogues, and kept them by them all the time tliey were at their - 
prayers v. And on the other days of the feaſt they cattied them wi 
them into the temple, and watked round the altar with them in their- 
hands, ſinging Heſannab e. And to this feaſt of the Jews, the viſion . 


in the Reve/ations tefers, wherein St. John deſcribes the ſalnts, as s walking, - 
round the throne of the lamb, with' pulms in their hund. The we ord 
Hoſannah, which they ſung about tho altary ſignifits;*O Ton, fi . 
and is found in the exvilith: Pſabm v. 25. and the Vülgate adds, S. 
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when our Saviour entered into jeruilem. Mart. xxi. 8, g: probably alluding thereby uv b fre as . | 
figurative” of the coming of the Meſſiah. 4 Rev. Vii. 9, 10. * Pſal. Cxvii. 27. according to the 


Vulgate, but according to us, Pſal. cxviii. 24. This verſe, and the tus 
bable, that this pſalm was deſigned! for this fe. Leo of Modena think? (i 
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round the altar with branches in your hands : during which 
ceremony, che trumpets ſounded on all ſides. On the ſeventh day ot the feaſt, 
they went ſeven times round the altar, and this was called the great Hoſan- 
nua; but the ceremony at which the Jews teſtified moſt joy, was that 
of pouring out the water, which was done in this manner, A prieſt 
went to draw ſome water at the pool of Silaam, in a golden veſſel, 
-and brought it into the temple ; and at the time of the morning · ſa- 
.crifice, whilſt the members of the ſacrifice were upon the altar, he went 
up to it, and pourcd this water, mixed with ſome wine, upon it, and 
the Jews in the mean time were ſinging hymns in the temple, and 
giving themſelves up to joy and tranſport. And it was moſt eſpecially 

in this feaſt of Tabernacles, that the true Iſraelites rejoiced in the hopes 
of the coming of the Meſſiah. The water which they poured out in 
this feaſt, Was a ſymbol of thoſe graces, the remembrance of which, o- 

| verwhelmed them with joy *®. The Rabbzns think that Iſaiah alludes to 
| this ceremony, when he ſays, Ie ſball draw water with joy out of the 
BH | wells of ſalvation. And it is certain, that it was on the account of 
| 
( 
| 
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this cetemony, that Ixsus Cimisr, when he was in the temple, on one 
of the days of this feſtival, cried out ©, 1f any man thirſt, let him come 
unto me, and drink. The eighth day of this feaſt was as ſolemn as the all 


| it was the cloſs of rhe feaſt, or that all work was forbidden on this tec 
| day, as well as on the firſt. But the name of Collectæ or Contritution, A. 
| which the Yullgate gives it ©, ſeems to imply, that the Jews alleſſed them- Pg 
| ſelves og this day, in order to defray. the cxpences of the temple. Theſe . 2 
| _ _ three feals, 1 mean, the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and that of Tabernacles, 

| : : are the molt famous. of any in the Old Teſtament; and therefore: the 
| Jews, were. all obliged, by an expres commandment of the law i, to 
| _ come up to Feruſalem at them, and there preſent themſebves before the 
| Tonk In the firſt of them they offer. up to God The faſt fruits of the 
| before it was begun; in the ſecond, they offer d the firſt fruits 
of wine e the voy and the n was celebrated 


l z. John ir. 
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after 
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after the harveſt, both of the floor, and the preſs was ended; that is, 
after both grains and fruits were gather d in. 
THvs much for the greater feaſts; to which I ſhall only add a word 15. ft 

or two concerning the leſſer ones, and ſo conclude this chapter. Lon 
thy, Tnar of Lotz, was celebrated two days together, namely, on the four- 

tcenth, and fiftcenth days of the month Adar. It was not commanded 

by the law ; the Jews inſtituted it, in memory of Eſthers having ob- 

tained of Maſuerus, a revocation of that edict which he had given a. 

gainſt the Jews, wherein he order d them all to be ſlain. Its name is 

taken from Hamam s having enquired by lot a, for the day which would 

be moſt unlucky to the Jews. For what we call lots, the Perſians. call ; 

Purim, and therefore the Hebrews gave the name of Purim to this 

feaſt, The whole book of Eſther was read upon it; and as often as 

the children heard the name of Haman mentioned (Who was 

the moſt cruel enemy the Jews ever had) they ſtruck the benches of the 

Synagogue with as much joy, as they would have ſtruck Hamams head, 

if it had been before them. According to Schikart, the Jews formerly 

wrote the name of Haman upon a ſtone, and every time they pronouns: 

ced this name, threw ſtones at it, till they had beaten it to pieces; and 

all the time they were about it, they ſung, Let his name be blotted out, 

let the name of this wicked man be curſed. When the year had thir. 

teen months, this feaſt was twice celebrated, both in the firſt and ſecond 

Adar. But in the manner that the modern Jews now celebrate their 

Purim, it is rather a carnival than a feaſtt . 


4 7thiy, Tnoven' the Jews had not four dedicat A ions of tlie templt The feet 
marked down in the calendar for folemn feaſts, yet they at ily cle. J Libs. 
brated ſo many. The fir/# was that of the temple built by non 
in the month Tiſri; the ſecond was that of the temple” rebuilt by Zoro- 
babel, in the month Adar * ; the third was that of the altar rebuilt by © 
Judar Maceabeus, on the twenry-filth day of the month Ciſtt e, (ch 
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lighted one lamp, on the ſecond two, and ſo on to the Octave :) 
and the fourth was that of the temple of Herod, which Joſephus ſays, 
was celebrated with very great ſolemnity. 

© Bxs1Des which, ſome authors do alſo put into the Jewiſh calendar, 
8thly, The Feaſt of the ſacrifice of Fephthah's daughter >. gthly, That of 
the ſacred fire, which was miraculouſly re-kindled after the captivity e; 

r1othly, That of Judith, for having killed Holgfernes d; and 11th, That 
of the victory gained over Nicanor. And Joſephus adds another to all 


_ theſe, which is, 12th/y, That of providing the wood for the temple : 


founded. 


© 
* 


for the Jews had a fixed day, on which they cut down all the wood, 


which would be wanting for that year, to keep up the ſacred * which 
the law forbad them ever ſuffering to go out. 


CHAP VH 


, the Jewifh Sacrifices: : their different 8 and their 
_ different ceremonies : Aud 


Of their Offerings, Gifts, Firft-ſruits, and Tenths. 


Te Mu unĩverſally indebted to God, for their lives, and all 


the good things they enjoy, are therefore obliged, by the laws 


* Fol a juſt gratitude, to conſecrate both the one and the other to him. 
But when the darkneſs of idolatry had overfpread the face of the whole 
earth, it pleaſed God to chooſe out the Hebrew people, that he might 


recciyc thoſc duties at their hands, which ought to have been equally paid 


. him by all the reſt of mankind. And in doing this, he ſo tied up this 


people to this worſhip, as to regulate almoſt every thing in general, that 
I us called The feaſt of Lights, becauſe during it, the Fews illuminated their bouſer, by ſet- 


tg up candles at every man's door. And this feaſt our Saviour honoured with his preſence, hog 


it was only of human inſtitution, John x. 21. See Prid. Con. F. a. B. 3. under the year 165. 
Judg. xi. 39. <2 Macc. i. 18. £ Judith xvi. 31. 


Chap. VII. tht Holy Scriptures, 


concerned them, their houſes, their habits, and their food, by the laws 
which he gave them. Of which laws, I ſhall ſpeak more at large, in a- 
nother place, and confine myſelf here to what relates to the ſacrifices 


which are eſſential to religion, and were the moſt important part of that 
worſhip, - which the Jews paid to God. v4 


SACRIFICING is the offering up to God a living animal, whoſe blood is t 2 


ſhed in adoration of his majeſty, and in order to appeaſe his wrath. All "oy 
the different religions in the world agree in this point, and have had 

the ſame ideas of a ſacrifice. Which uniformity of opinion i is very ſur- 
prizing; for whence could it be, that all people ſhould thus, univerfally 
agree, that the blood of an animal has theſe two great ropertics? or 
how could it come to paſs, that the uſe of ſacrifices ſhould thus univer- 
ſally prevail among men? It is commonly faid indeed, that this was a 

fond conceit, which owes its riſe to the barbarity of the Gentiles, and Fes 


ſome think, that as to the Jes, they borrowed this cuſtom of che E. de 


gyptians, and that it pleaſed God to leave them to the worſhip they 
had ſeen in Egypt, he being content with barely reforming it. But can 
it be believed, that God would borrow the manner of his worſhip 


from a people that was ſuperſtitious, and at enmity With him 2 no 
the origine of ſacrifices is to be dated much higher, 11 is is. 7 
from the patriarchs , from Abel, from Noah, and from 41052 
who all offered ſacrifices, which the Scripture teſtifies were acteprable 10 
God. We read in the fourth chapter of Geneſis, that Abel offered up 1 85 
God, the firſt fruits of his flock. And if it be faid, that this was. n 
a" bloody ſacrifice, yet the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of. that of " No _ 7 
for he, as ſays the Scripture, built an altar unto the Lord, and took 0 
every clean beaſt, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offtrings - 
the altar b. And how Pa did Abraham offer the like lacrifices, who. N 
was upon the point of offering up his own fon, and that by che ex⸗ 
preſs commatid of God him ſelf! From whence it is therefore moſt pro- 
bälle. that the ſacrifices of the heathen were but an imitation of the 
ſacrifices of theſe holy patriarchs ; the devil, who is the ape of the di- 
vinity, requiring the ſame honours to be paid | him by. his worthippers, 


Probably Adam bim Ju cloathed 2 84. 1 
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as were paid to God himſelf by his. Beſides, e the 
earth are deſcended from Noah, they might derive the uſe of ſacrifices 
from him. | 

No can we well underſtand the nature, and reaſons of offering ſacri- 
fices, unleſs we attribute the beginning of it to the patriarchs. For a 
ſacrifice is not a bare acknowledgment of the authority of God over the 
lives of men, and of the little want he has of any thing, as pointed out by 
the death and deſtruction of the victim; if fo, it might be ſaid, that the 
burning of ſheaves of corn or trees, to the honour of God, would be a 
burnt · offering fit to be offered up to him, and that when we offer up an 


animal, it ſhews our power of taking away or preſerving life; and fo ſa- 


crifices would rather prove the ſovercign authority of him who lays the 
victim, than of that God to whom it is offered up. And therefore Aol, 
who was a wiſe and virtuous man, could never have imagincd, that God 
required of him the flcſh of animals, or the ſmell of burnt fat ; nor would 
he ever have thought of offcring it to him, if God had not himſclt com- 
manded it, and both preſcribed the manner in which he would have it 
done, and made known to him the reaſons of it. 

Ir may. be ſaid, that all people had this idea of a ſacrifice ; they all preten- 
ded to ſubſtitute the ſoul of the beaſt, which is the blood, in the room of 
the criminal ſoul of the ſinner. The law of ſacrifices, ſays Euſebius ?, 
manifeſtly ſhews it ; for it commands all thoſe who offer ſacrifices, to put 
their hand upon the heads of the victims; and when they lead the a. 
nimal to the prieſt, they lead it by the head, as it were to ſubſtitute it 


thereby. in the raom of their own. And upon this is founded the law 


Which farbids the eating of blood: which God himſelf explains very 


clearly in the reaſon he gives for this prohibition z For, ſays he, the life 
of the fleſh is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar 


to make an atonement for your ſouls ; for it is the blood that maketh an 


atonement for the ſoul”. And if then it be true, that God himfelf com- 
manded the patriarchs to offer ſacrifices to him, and if he looked on the 
blood that was ſhed in them, as the eſſence of the ſacriſice, who can 
doubt but that this was done with a view to the blood of Jesvs Crrisr, 
who- was one day to ſhed his, for the redemption of the univerſe? Adam 

Demonſt. Evang. bb. i. c. 10 Lex. xvii. 12. 
was 
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was no ſoonet fallen into ſin, but God promiſed him one who ſhould 8 

make an atonement for his ſin; and as this atonement muſt be made by 

the blood of Jesus CHRIsr, it pleaſed him, that the patriarchs, and after- 

wards his own people, ſhould give types of this great ſacrifice, in thoſe 

of their victims: and from hence they drew all their virtue. Mhilſt men, 

ſays the ſame Euſebius, had no victim that was more excellent, more pre- | 

cious, and more worthy of God, animals became the price and ranſom of 'L 

their ſouls. And their ſubſtituting theſe animals in their own room, | 

bore indeed ſome affinity to their ſuffering themſelves ; in which ſenſq it 

is, that all theſe ancient worſhifpers and friends of God, made uſe off 

them. The Hol Se1r1T had taught them, that there ſhou!d one day come 

4 victim, more venerable, more holy, and more worthy of God, He had 

lik=eiſe inſtructed them lou to point him out to the world, by types and. © 

ſhadows. And thus they became prophets, and were not ignorant of 

their having been choſen out to repreſent to mankind, * as whey” 

God reſolved one day to accompliſb. 

So that the firſt thing we muſt ſuppoſe, in order to explain the ſacrift- hence 

ces of the ancient law, is, that they were eſtabliſhed only, that they might 22 | 

rypify that ſacrifice which Jesus CHRIST was to offer up. Unleſs we fices ns | 

are prepoſſeſſed with this truth, we can look on the tabernacle and tem- 9 

ple of Jeruſalem, only as ſlaughter-houſes, whoſe victims, blood and fat, 

arc more proper to inſpire with diſtaſt, than religion. And God himſelf 

teſtifies the diſtaſt he had for this immolation of animals, as ſoon as the _ 

Jews came to conſider and practice it, without a view to Jesvs CENIT. 

To what purpoſe, lays he in Iſaiah a, is the multitude of your facrifices' — = 

unto me? 1 am full of the ä of rams, and the fat of fed | 

beaſts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 

goats, But how then could God reje& the ſacrifices which he had him- = 

ſelf commanded? could that which pleaſed him at one time, diſpleaſe - 

him at another ? no, we cannot charge him with ſuch inconftancy. Bur 

we ſec by his reproaches, that when he commanded the ſacrifices of the 

ancient law, he did it not, out of any deſire to drink the bod of goats, 

or eat the fleſh of bulls, as David ſpeaks b, but only to typify thereby 

the great and precious ſacrifice, which his ſon ſhould one * offer UP 2 
«IG L 11. epa 1 13. 
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and that, as ſoon as theſe ſacrifices ceaſed to be animated by this ſpirit 
(as thoſe did which the carnal Jews offered up) they became inſuppor- 
table to lim. 

FRO M all which, it will now, I preſume, be eaſily granted me, that 
ſacrifices owed not their riſe to idolatry, but to God, who is the author 
of them, and who ordained them to be figures of that ſacrifice of Jesvs 
CHnR1sT, without which, all this multitude of victims and ceremonics 
would have been unworthy of God. And if we ſuppoſe this principle, 
we ſhall with eaſe enter into the ſenſe and myſtcries of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and be fo far from being ſhocked at the great number of ſacrifices, 
which we there meet with, as to admire to ſee how the different proper- 
ties which were attributed to them, do all unite in the ſingle ſacrifice of 
Jrsus CHRIST. 

- THe ſubject of the ſacrifices of the old law, is too copious a one, to 
be here thoroughly treated of, nor is it indeed now neceſſary to do it. 
For ſince JesUs CarisT has now ſacrificed himſelf, and his facrifice till 
continues to be commemorated in the church, we having had the thing 
that was pointed out by them, have no further occaſion for thoſe ſacrifi- 
ces of the ancient law, which were only the figures of it. The end of 
all religion, is ſacrifices and there was never any religion without it?, 


As to that of animals, 1 ſhall ſpeak of it only ſo far as is neceſſary to 


render thoſe parts of Scripture, where they arc mentioned, intelligible; and 
ſhall therefore here confine my ſelf to the explaining, I. what theſe anci- 
cnt ſacrifices of animals were; II. how many ſorts of animals were uſed 
in them; III. what the manner of offering them was; IV. what ceremo- 
nics attended it; V. what was the miniſter; VI. the place, and VII. the 
time for them; VIII. how many ſorts of them there were; and IX. 


what was the manner of partaking of them. All which I ſhall endeavour 
to do in a very few words. | 

L SACRIFICING is the offering up an animal ben God whereby his 
ſupreme majeſty is acknowledged, ſin expiated, and the divine juſtice ap- 
peaſed. Man by ſin merited death; and in order therefore to ſatisfy in 


© Cf Jenk Conare gue Dre «© At, fe, e oft par diffrent de ce 
bis qu il a offert lui meme ſur la croix. Cen oft une continuation. C'eſt ce ſacrifice now ſang/ant q"; 
aus doit occuper. 


ſome 
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ſome meaſure the juſtice of God, he ſubſtituted animals in his own room; 

whoſe blood nęvertheleſs would have had no force in blotting out ſin, 

were it not that it was a type of the precious blood which Jesvs CRS 

has ſince poured out for us on the croſs, and by which he has reconciled 

us to his Father. So that, by the death which the victims ſuffered, ant 

by the fire which conſumed them, were repreſented to ſinners, the two 

puniſhments which ſin had deſerved, namely death, and cternal fire; and 

ſacrifices were at the ſame time, both marks of repentance, and pledges 

of a reconciliation ; and as to the Jews, they were likewiſe publick teſti- 
monies of their gratitude to God, to whoſe liberality they thereby ſhew- 

ed themſelves to be indebted, both for their lives, and every other good - 

thing that they enjoyed. 

II. THERE were but five ſorts of . which could be offeted up the hin 
in ſacrifice, and theſe were oxen, ſheep, goats, turtle doves, and pigeons; 2 
which are indeed the moſt innocent, the moſt common, and the moſt which 
proper animals in the world, for the nouriſhment of men. And among 2 
theſe, great care was taken in the choice of ſuch, as were deſigned for ſacrice. 
victims; for the leaſt defect, that could be diſcovered in them, made them 
unworthy of God. If the beaſt be blind, or broken, or maimed, or hav- 
ing a wen, or ſcuruy, or ſcabbed, ye ſhall not offer theſe unto the Lord, 
nor make an offering by fire of them upon the altar unto the Lords. 

 Maimonides, in his treatiſe on this ſubje&Þ, gives us a long enumera- Ti 4. 
tion of all the defects which pollute an animal; he reckons up fiſty whidi 
are common to beaſts and men, and three and twenty which are peculiar * -N 
to beaſts only, and gives a ſort of anatomical account of the parts, in — 
which they are found. And what then is this great purity which God re- 
quired in the choice of his victims, but another proof, that they were on- 
ly deſigned to be the figures of IESuS CHRIST, whoſe i innocence Was to 
be perfect, and the holineſs of his ſacriſice inſinitet:??:ꝛ 

III. H x, who offered facrifice, led up the victim before the Wie) OY 3 
both his hands, according to Maimonides<, but only one acrording to o- re- 
ther Rabbins, upon the head of it d, upon which he leaned with all his s 
ſtrength ; and while the ſacrifice was offering up, ſaid ſome F e 


2 Lev. xxii. a2. De ratione ſacrif. De ratione ſacriſich, c. iii. n. 13. © Lev. i 14 
prayers. 
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prayers. If ſeveral offered the ſame victim, they put their hands upon 
his head one after another. Which impoſition of hands upon the a- 
nimal, which they were juſt going to ſacrifice, was to ſhew, that they 
loaded him with their iniquities, and that they had deſerved the death 
which he was going to ſuffer. And hereby the victims of the Old Teſ- 
tament, were again the types of JesUs CHRIST, who was to be laden 
with all the ſins of men; and were likewiſe the ſymbols of repentance. 
For which reaſon, Maimonides adds a concerning the ſin- offering, that if 
he who offered it did not repent, and make a publick confeſſion of his 
ſins, he was not cleans d by it. 


IV. THE manner of killing the animal was this. They cut through 


4 ti the throat and windpipe at one ſtroke; and they catched the blood 


in a baſon, which they kept perpetually ſtirring about, leaſt it ſhould co- 
agulate, before it had been ſprinkled upon the vail, or the altar, or o- 
ther things, according to the nature of the acrifice d. What blood re- 
mained after theſe ſprinklings, was poured out at the foot of the altar, 
either all at once, or at different times, according to the kind of the 
facrifice that was offered. There was round the altar, as has been ob- 
ſerved, a ſort of trench, into which the blood fell, and from whence 
it was convey'd, by ſubterrancous channels, into the brook Cedron ; and 
this altar, which was raiſcd very high, was a repreſentation of the croſs, 


to which J=sUs CHRIST was fixed, and which he waſhed with his 


precious blood After theſe aſperſions, they skinned the victim, and cut 
it in pieces, and carried up the parts of it to the altar in great pomp, 
by the little hill, or aſcent to it, of which we have ſpoken. © The pricſts 
as they went up, lifted up that part of the victim, which they carried 
towards the four parts of the world, almoſt in the ſame manner, as [the 
Romaniſts) do in their benedictions ©, Either the whole victim, or 
ſome parts of it only (according to the different ſorts of ſacrifices) were 
burned upon the altar, where the prieſts maintained a fire always bur- 
ning, by ** to r ue e it. 
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As they went up to the altar, they ſalted the victim; for the law Libations, 
forbad the preſenting any chere, which was not | ſalted: and tfie | 
ſacrifices were always attended with libations, which were a mixture of | | - 
wine and flour. Sometimes they had cakes made of tlie fineſt flo; ange 
oil, and incenſe, which were baked in a pan, or upon a gridiron; „ and 4 
at other times, they had ſuch, as were only made of parched wheat. 
One half of theſe cakes was burnt, and the other half belonged to the 
prieſts.” And all this which I have mentioned, the victim, the wine, 
the oil, and the cake, is all expreſſed in the ſingle word Corbanoth, that 
is, Gifts offered to God; and were all either to be conſumed, killed, buried, 
or poured out, with the cetemonies which the law pte ſcribes, or elſe to 
be reſerved for ſacred banquets. Nevertheleſs, the victims and cakes 
have different names among the Hebrews; the former of which, they 
call Zebachim, that is, Sacrifices, and the latter Mincha, that is, Ofer- 
ings, And the cakes which were made of the flour of wheat or ba- 
ley, and wine, were called Cakes of Libation.” All thoſe tliat were ol. 
fered at the altar, muſt firſt have had ſome oil poured upon them; and — 
incenſe muſt likewiſe have firſt been put to them, as is expreſiy com 
manded in Leviticus . Salt was likewiſe put in all theſe cakes ;* and tis 5 
is what Virgil therefore calls Salſtr-frages:: for the" Heathen Had all 
theſe” ceremonies.” The cakes were burried "upon! tile Altar, and tfie Wine 
poured out at the foot of it: but it was not lawful to put upon the a- 
tar, either hony, or leaven. We have already ſaid; that the cakes which 
| were not bakedl in an oven, were bakedd cither in à pan or 2 ꝗ— 
| : and we muſt therefore here obſerve, that the Word Rue 4 
chel, nich the author of the Vulgate render by the word Carl _ 
a Gridiron, does rather ſignify @ braſF caluron, or à veſſel which 1575 = 
ſed to-boil things in; for it had 2 tim afl round it, which fervet to 9 
ſupport the paſte, which was very ſdſt ! And chis is the difference thit -* i 
Marmonides makes between this vel]; and that Which the Vage cals „ 
Sertago in Hebrew Chabs; that had a fim, bitt this had nome, and fer. 8 
ved for baking that paſt which Was harder. If *the reader would know 
any thing more of this matter, he may in Leviticus ſee what were the 
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nn en, 
tity of oil and flour they were to be made, and which of them were to be 
baked in an oven, and which in a pan or upon a gridiron. 
rere 
e 
thoſe of catching the blood, and ſprinkling it, belonged only to the prieſts. 
And in this the law is very expreſs, that he who offers the ſacrifice, fbi 
kull it on the fide of the altar, and ſpall cut it in pieces, hut that the Prieſts 
the ſons of Aaron ſpall prinkle the blood round about the altar*. And it 
may be remarked with Origen, that when Annas, Caiaphas,and the other 
. Prieſts condemned Jesvs Cin iar to death in the Sanbedrim, which was 
in the temple, they then in that place where the altar was, poured out 
"he percjons; blapd. of that. innoceat Titi, to. whom, all the Herifices 
of the law referred. 
7te place. VI. Barons the building of the temple, the ſacrifices were offered 
Zar at the entrance into the tabernacle; but after that was built, it was 
L not lawful to offer them up any where but there, as is commanded by 
God himſelf in Deuteronomy * : and this law took away from the Jews, 
the liberty; of Gerificing in any other place. They might ſlay their 
; victims in any part of the .pricſts-court that they liked, but not out of it; 
and they were even obliged to ſacriſice the paſchal-lamb here. And to 
this prohibition of ſacrificing, any where, but in the temple built at Je- 
rtzſalem, Jesvs Cum isr alludes, when he ſays in St. Luke, That it can- 
nut be that a prophet periſb out of, Feruſalem * 5 for by this means, 
Dre 
ſented any where but in that city. Thoſe ee den maſt holy, 
could. ly be: offcr'd up on the north - ſide of the altar. 220 
„ lms cime of aituies Gaifcr, + contd. coals be clone. by 
e and dhe blood of the animal was 3lways ſprinkled the Amme day that 
it was Killed; for the blood became polluted as ſoon. 4s the ſun was 
down. But if the, ſprinkling had been made in the day - time, the mem- 
mme een F 
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Tur morning-ſactifice was offered, as ſoon as the day began to break, 8 
before the ſun was above the horizon; and the etening one, as ſoon as 

_ darkneſs began to overſpread the earth. The paſchal lamb was offered 

between the two evenings, that is to ſay, at the time hen the fun be- 

gins to decline, about the hour that J Usus CRAHRTST expited on thi 

croſs, which anſwers to our three in the aſternoon, Joſephus expreſly 

fays, that the law commanded that the paſchal lamb, ſhould be offered 

up, at the hour called None, which is that, in which our Lord died. It 

is obſerved by the Rabbits, that the lamb which was offered in the daily 

ſacrifice, had his four feet tied together (and they pretend, "tliat- acc 

was ſo bound by his father) and that it was ſo placed upon the altar, 

that the hinder part of the head pointed towards the ſouth, and the fote- 

part towards the weſt; and ſome pretend, that the croſs of Jesvs Carne 

was placed in the fame manner upon'monnt Calvayy,! */- > 199) 110i; 
VIII. W come now to the othet fotts of facrifices.” One alone wen The fe: 

not ſufficient to repreſent the adorable ſacrifice of Irsus CHRTer, hole f. 

effects are infinite; and therefore it was neceſſary the old law {liould cr. 

have different ſorts of them. ou of g. and ſome les 

holy ; but they were all, either If, Burnt 

ings, ot 3dh, 7 Teſpaſ3-offerings, or 4rbly,” "are: NT 

reduces all the facrifices' of the Jews to thele fotir ſorts; which were © 

ther offered up by particular perſons, or elſe by the whole pebrle eh 

neral: and we ſhall fay ſoincthing of each. d 10 Wh 

II. Taz Holotauft, as the word implies, Mad 6b vidim wh! 


2 


is en conſumed by fire, together with the inteſtines Ad feet, w ar an c 


they took care to waſh' before it wis offered." But it was nüt s ich Tv. 
A Heats, a part only of them was dürnt, and the'reſt Yivided' a 
wong che pricfs and he 14y-meny "wtio offered the Merker The He- 
brews call jt Hola, Which" r 35/85 bectaſe the viKim Reni'd d 
#jſ# ab to heaven in à ffhbt, as 45 odour of fever fhicll>before God, 
It 4 happened, that fire came dowil. from Heaveny' and mira. 
louſly confumed the Victim. The readet may Aikewile Had a 


of the ceremonies that attended the offering eee 
viticus . 
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24%. THE ſecond fort of ſacrifice is called 4 Sn offering. And here 
we may obſerve, that the words which St. Pau! puts into the mouth of 
IESsus CnRIS r, in the epiſtle to the Hebrews a, Sacrifice and Hering. 


and burnt-offering, and offerings for ſi, thou wouldſt not, are hot ta 


be , underſtood, of God's having refuſed to accept of the ſacrifice which 
Jesvs CHRIST: had offered him for the ſins of men, but only that 
God diſliked all the ancient ſacriices, the oblations, the burat-offcrings, 
and the ſin-offcrings, which were made to him under the law. This ſa- 
crifice. was: likewiſc ſometimes ſimply called n; and therefore when it 
is Aid, that JESUS Cuntisr was made ſim for us b, we are to under- 


ſtand thereby, that he was made 4 ffn. offering for us. The Hebrews un- 


derſtand by the word Chatha in Latin peccatum, fa, any voluntary crime, 
or violation of the la / which was committed through inadvertency, and 
which God always puniſhed, unleſs it was expiated. And they were per- 


ſuaded that ſeveral diſcaſcs and pains, as leproſy, and the pains of child- 
bearing were puniſhments for ſome ſin ; and therefore the facrifices that 


were offered by lepers or women, after they had lain in, are reckoned a- 
mong the ſin· offerings: that is to ſay, they were offered up to appeaſe 


God, whom they had provoked. by ſome in. 
J. IN "order: de underſtand; what is meant by the third ſort of facri- 


— we muſt firſt know. what the Hebrews meant by the word Aſcbam, 
which the Latin interpreter renders Delictum, and ſignifics, 4 treſpaſs, er- 
rour or doubt. They offered this third ſort of ſacrifice. when they had 
jut reaſon to doubt whether they had broken ſome precept of the law of 
Cod, or no. When they, vere in this uncertainty, they were obliged to offer 


= faarifice; What che law commands concerning it, is this ©; If A perſon /in 


a ch. L. . ac. v. ai. © Lev. v. 17. 2 According ta the Vulgate. © ov, 18. 


through: ignorence, and does any of , thoſe things which the law forbids, 
and cames to, a knowledge of his fault after he has committed it a, (in 
the Hebrew it is, he man who, ſhall ſen, and. commit ſomy crimes a- 
gainſt; any of the commandments of the Lord, though, he be not oer- 
Lung fed of bis fv, r be fall nevertbelſt look f himſalf x 
guilty. of it) this man, as the Latin interpreter: goes on in the Vulgate e, 
Hall preſent unte the e pricfe . of bis flock, in Ban to the 


#1 


+ * 
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crime 


Ks 


crime ks * 1 ; . the _ 2 es for him, Sore. be 
hath ſinned through ignorance, and it ſhall be forgiven kim. 


4thly. Tar Peace offering, or ſacrifice of gratitude (for the 5 gase | 


word ſchelamim ſignifies both) was offered as a thankſgiving, either for 
having recovered health, or for having received - ſome ſignal mercy of © 

God, or for the happy ſtate of their affairs ; and hereſy. 3 it was called | 
Euchariſtical. 

Bur beſides this divi ſion, ſome diride ſacrifices into thoſe of conſe- 
cration, which were offered when any one was admitted into the prieſt- 
hood; thoſe of purification, which was offered for women that had lain 
in, and lepers ; and thoſe of expiation, which were, offered for purithing 
the ſanctuary, or temple, or people. 

AND again, ſacrifices may be likewiſe divided, according to the days 8 
or feſtivals on which they were offered; of which we haye already ſpo-7 2 * 


ken enough in explaining the Jewiſh feſtivals. Beſides the daily morning vel 


and evening ſacrifice, there were others which were proper to the feſti- — 
vals the Jews celebrated, as thoſe in particular which bclonged to the be. 
ginnings of months, or new-moons. And of this kind was the feaſt of 
the paſſover. The Paſchal lamb might be offered up. either in the court 
of the prieſts, or in that of the Iſraelites, and in any of the cloyſters | 
round about them. Any one might cut its throat, but the. prieſts only _ 
could catch the blood in a baſon, and pour it out at the feet of the altar. 

The fleſh of it was carried home, and eaten in their families. On the 

ſecond day of the paſſover, that is to ſay, on the ſixteenth day of 

the month in which this feſtival was celebrated, they offered the facrifice, 

with the ſheaf of new-corn. And of this ſort likewiſe, was the feaſt 

of Pemtecoft ; in which beſides the ſacrifice which was added, becauſe it 

was the beginning of a month, they likewiſe offered two loaves, as the 

firſt fruits of the harveſt, But they were not burnt upon the altar, be- 
cauſe there was leaven in them, as has been obſerved. And ſuch again, 

was the feaſt of Tabernacles, - wherein they offered wine and water. 

And laftly, ſuch. was likewiſe the day of expiation, on whicti the two 
he-goats were offered up: one of them was ſacrificed and burnt for a Sin- 


offering, and the prieſt * the blood of it CRATER of Met 
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over the other he confeſſed the ſins of the people, and then let it looſe 
in the wilderneſs. See the ſixtcenth chapter of Leviticus. 

be . IXI. NOTHING now remains, but to ſpeak of the manner of par. 

wer ofpar- taking of the ſacrifices ; concerning which, we muſt obſerve, that no 

4. £7. body partook of the burnt-offerings, becauſe they were entirely conſum- 

fees. ed by fire: and that in the other ſacrifices, the law declares what parts 
of the victims belonged to the prieſts, and what parts belonged to thoſe 
who offered thema. When the ſacrifices were of the moſt holy ſort, 
they were then always obliged to be caten in the Holy place, that is, 
within the courts of the temple, and no body was admitted to this re- 
paſt-but Jews, and ſuch only of them, as had contracted no legal impu- 
rity. And as to the other ſacrifices which were thought leſs holy, as 
the paſchal lamb, it was ſufficient to eat them within the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem, but no where elſe b. | 

2% js] Bur beſides theſe ſacrifices of animals, there were likewiſe, as has 


parc "ook been faid,' fome oblations among the Jews, which were made of bread, 
— wine, oil, and incenſe. And of theſe there were three ſorts; namely. 
2 ſuch as were ordinary or common, Illy. l and III/, 
fuch as were prrſcribed. 

I. The ordinary oblations that were made among them, were 1/f, of 
a certain perſume called thumiama, which was burnt every day upon the 
altar of incenſe; and 24!y, of the ſhew-bread, which was offered new * 

every ſabbath day, and the old taken away and eaten by the prieſts. 
IL Taz free oblations were either the fruits, 1/, of promiſes, or, 

zaly, vows; but the ſormer did not ſo ſtrictly oblige, as the latter. 
And of vows there were two ſorts; (1) the vow of conſecration, when 
they devoted any thing, eicher for a ſactifice, or for the uſe of the tem- 
ple, as Witte, wood, falt, and the like; and (2-) the vow of engage. 
nunt, When perſons engaged themſelves to do ſomething which was not 
in it ſelf unlawful, i not to ent of ſome particular meat, not to wear 
tome particularhabits, not to do ſuch and ſuch innocent things, not to 
drink wine; not do cut their hair, not to live longet in any houſe, and 
ſuch like. When they made a vow, they made uſe of theſe forms; 7 


. e eee burnt-offering, or I charge my ſelf with the 
N. m. xvilj. 8, 20 . 


price 
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price of this animal, for a burnt. affering. Beſides which, they had like- 
wiſe other ſhorter forms; as for example, when they gevared all they 


had, they only ſaid, AZ I have ſba/l be Corban, that is, I make 2 preſęnt 


of it to God. For the word Corban ſignifies a preſent, muna quod: 
e ex me, tibi proderit ; which is the very ſame thing, that: St. Mark 


ays of it“, Corban (that is to ſay, 4 gift) by what ſever thau mughteſt 
be profitted by me. The Phariſees — that as ſoon as a man had 


once ſaid this to his parents, as ſoon as he had pronounced the worg 


Corban, he thereby conſecrated all he had to God, and cauld nat cyen re- 
tain enough to ſupport his father and mother : and therefore I ESU 
C HRIST With reaſon reproaches them,. with having deſtroyed . by their 
tradition, that commandment of the law, which enjoins children to ho- 


nour their fathers and mothers. The law required an exact performance 


of theſe vows, and the things which were thus given to God, were teck. 


oned among things ſacred, which no body could aliegare without Gacrin 


ledge. 


1 


2d4!y, the Tenths. 33 
Dee 


1. ALL the Firft-fruits of both fruit and, animals were. to.Gad 
Among animals, the males only PR God, - _—_ galy, ha 
the liberty, but were eyen obliged to, redecm them, in the caſe of men, 
and unclean animals, which could not be offered up in ſacrifice to the 
Lord. And as to fruits, they were forbidden to, begin the harveſt, ill 
ter the great day of unleayencd bread; and were forbidden to bake 

bread male of new corn, ill he) had prefehrethe POL? WAA 
of Penrecoft. Before the offering up of the fit fruits, All was unclean, 
after this oblation, all was holy, To which St. auf alludes in the ug, 
S 
bah the dump is alſo holy. The law commands, fiys Phils, thar as pft 


they had offered up to God the Omer, that is, the new ſhcaf, the day af, 


priclts, and this keeps up religion in their hearts; for When they 10cuftoft 


| og ergo bart glad / Tb os 107: - 
IIIa. The preſcribed oblations, were either, 1½, the TM Faſt: 


hath 


themſelves to lay aſide ſomething for God, they cannot eaſily, target him, 


* ch, vi 11. > Exod. xxii. 29; e v. 16. 
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Tenths. 


from all parts of the world, where any Jews were. But the diſtant pro- 
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To which Maimonides adds, that he that cat of his Frults before he had 
paid the tythe of it, was puniſhed with ſudden death. And as of fruits 
and animals, fo likewiſe of oil and wine, the firſt-fruits of them were 
paid to God 2. 
24h. BESsI1D ES firſt-fruits, the Jews likewiſe paid the Tenths of all 
the fruits of the carth. St. Jerom in his Commentary upon the fifty 
fourth chapter of Ezekiel, divides the tenths into four ſorts, Firſt; ſuch 
as Were paid to the Levites by the people, who were forbidden the cat- 
ing any fruit before this tenth was paid, upon pain of dcath ; Secondly, 
fuch as were paid by the Levites to the Prieſts; Thirdly, ſuch as were re- 
ſerved for the banquets which were made within the verge of the tem- 
ple, to which the Priefts and Levites were invited; and Fourthly, 
ſuch as were paid every three years, for the ſupport of the poor. If a- 
ny one had a mind to redeem the tythes he was to pay, he was obliged 
to pay one fifth above their real value: and the tythes that belonged nei- 
ther to the Prieſts, nor Levites, were carried to the temple of Zeruſalem, 


vinces converted it into money, which was ſent to Feruſalem, and ap- 
plied to the ſacrifices, and entertainments, at which the law required 
gayety and joy. Foſephys, who relates this cuſtom, calls this money, 

conſecrated. And we may ſay, that it was either in order to ſupport 
this pious cuſtom, or elſe in order to ſubſtitute a more neceſſary one in 
the room. of this which was now no longer ſo, that the apoſtle took 
cite to Tend alms to Jeraſalem from all, parts of the world. The ac- 
count. of it is in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, where St. Paul ſays b. 
No concerning the collection for the ſaints, as I have given order to 
the” churches of Galatia, even. ſo do ye. Upon the firſt day of the 
tweek, let every one of you lay by him in fore, as God hath proſpered 
hum, that there be no gatherings, when I come. And when I. come, 
nhoryoever you foal approve 47: your ane, W bring 
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Of the Miniſters of the temple, the Priefts; Levites, Naza- 
8 7 ues, Rechabi Hes, and Prophin, 1 Bing 


HE Jews, in the eſtabliſhment of their republics; Ai 65 eber 

king but God himſelf; and the place appointed for their facrifices 
and prayers, was at the fame time both the temple of their God, and 
the palace of their Sovereign. And from hence comes all that pomp 
and magnificence in their worſhip, that prodigious number of miniſters, 
officers, and guards; and that very exact order in their functions, which 
was firſt cftabliſhed. by Maſer, and afterwards tene wed by Du wi 
yer greater ſplendour. The tabernacle was the fiuſt palace God had a- 
mong the Hebrews, and to that the teraple ſecccded ; ant: ihe tribe af 
Zeui wes choſen, if I may ſo ſpeak; to form his heuſholdꝰ And for 
this reaſon, it was diſengaged from alt other cates, and abſolutely deves 7h — 
ted to the ſervice of the altar: but the honour of tüte peieſiheod uns fe: 7 Loni, * 
ſerved to the family of Aurm alone, and the reſt of tha tribe 'divided:/o the fer- 
only the inferior offices of the temple among them, 80 chan alk: 4h l. 
Priefls were indeed Levites, but alk the Loawites: were nos Trad: 
Nor were the Prieffy' and Levites the only: ſacred! perſons: amναν]̊ he 
Jews; and therefore in order to comprehend them ali, Lſhalllin-this; 
chapter ſpeak, I. of the Levites, H. of the Price, Ul af the Of of- 
the Hungegue, IV. of the Nagavites,” V. ee e 
Patriatchs ; and VII of the Pyanbm 6 919 VU 13,9 ater & 10 371 

I. Or the Eevites. Bur before I eder beta 4 particles 2ccqucs of drin- 2 

finetions, T fhatt fay fomerhing, 1/f. of the eſtates which Gad align wm 
them for their fubſiftence, in order to free them from tlie Iingporeanate yices Y 
cares of life, which-tnight orherwife have diverred them Fon higfervicey in 
24/y. of their conſecration z galy. of their age, and then proceed to ſay 
3 Ah. 6f"rheir funtiions;, sthiy: of their number; G Or 
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The conſe. 


ſuch of them as were Officers of the temple; and 7thly. of the Netk;. 
nims or their ſervants. | 
ff. THEN,-in the diviſion of the land of promiſe the Levites had 
not their portion of it; there were only cight and forty cities with their 
territories aſſigned them for the ſupport of theit cattel ; and thirtcen of 
theſe came to the ſhare of the Prieſts. And theſe are all the poſleſſions 
the Levites had; but to make them amends for that, the other tribes 
paid them the tythe of all their eſtates, and they paid the tenths of that to 
the Priefts. And beſides this, the Prieſts had likewiſe the firſt-fruits, 
and a conſiderable part of the offcrings that were made to God. All 
which may be ſeen in the bock of Numbers ?, 
2dy; As to the admittance of the Levites into the minifiry, birth a- 


2 yy lone did not giyc-it them; they were likewiſe obliged to reccive a ſort 


1 


The age of zd. NOR was any Levite permitted to exerciſe; his function, till af- 


the Le- 
vites. 


of conſecration. Tale the Levites from among the children of Iſrael, 
ſays God to Moſes, and cleanſe them. And thus ſhalt thou do unto 
them, to cleanſe them; ſprinkle water of purifying upon them, and let 
them ſbave all their fleſh, and let them waſt their cloaths, and ſo make 
themſthves clean:. Then let them tale @ young bullock, &c b. 


ter he had ſerved a ſort of novitiate for five years, in which he carKfully 
learned all that related to his miniſtry... Maimonides, who gives us an ac-. 
count of this cuſtom, thereby reconciles two places in Scripture, which 
appeat contrary to one another: for it is ſaid in the book of Numbers, 
in one place e that the Levites were not admitted into the ſervice of the 
temple, till they were thirty years old, and in another © that they were 
admitted at twenty-five. | The laſt of which two ages ſhews the time 
when they began their probation, and the other, the time when they be- 
gan to exetciſe their funftions. . So that the Levites were at the full 
age of a man, when they were admitted into their office; and at the age 


of fifty, they were diſcharged from it. But this Rabbin pretends, that 


this diſcharge was only granted in the wilderneſs, becauſe the tabernacle 
often changed place, and the removal of it being troubleſome and labo- 


i . it; nn ae tabernacle was 
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fixed, age vs, 1 «iſperfirion for the Lein, to quit the Seele of 
rheir offices, in 


Athly. As to their kunclions; ; "Moſes is very pültciler in giving PIES: 
an account of what each Levite was to carry, upon the removal of claſſes of 
the tabernacle*; but theſe offices ſubſiſting no longer, after the con- we 2 
queſt of the land of Canaan, David eſtabliſhed a' new order among 
the Levites, whereby ſome werte appointed to guard the gates b > 
ſome to ſing pſalms e, and ſome to guard the treaſures d; and he like- 
wiſe divided them into different claſſes, of which Maimonides reckons 
twenty four; and each of theſe were to ſerve a whole week. The head 
of each of theſe claſſes divided thoſe who were under him into diffe- f 
rent families, and choſe our evety day a certain number of them who | 
were to etre for that day; and the heads of theſe families aſſigned eve⸗ 
ry one his office. But the Levites were not a to do any eg 
on was to be done about the alta. 

sthly. Tux number of theſe Levites, upon the account that 'v was ta. Their 
ba of thoſe who were 30 years of age, in Solomon's time, Was eight * 
and thirty thouſand ©; and from thence we may judge of the magnifi- 
cence of the houſe of God, in which there were ſo many officers. Of 
which, ſays the Scripture, twenty and four thonſand were to ſet forward 
the 2 of the houſe of the Lord; and ſir thouſand Were officers and 

| Moreover four thouſand wer? porters, and four thouſand Prai. 
fed the Lord with the inſtruments, and David divided them into cour- 
ſes. To which the Scripture adds, For by the laſt words of David, the 
Levites were numbred from twenty years old and above: becauſs their 


office was to wait on the ſons of Aaron, for the ſervice of the. houſe 
of the Lord, in the courts, and in the chambers," and in the 'pu 


Hing 
all holy things, and the work of the ſervice” of the Bouſe Ee 
both for the ſhew-bread, and for the fine flower for meat-offering, and 
for the unltauened cakes, and for that which is baked in the pan, ang 
for that which is fried, and for all manner of meaſure and ſize; and 
ORG morning to thank and ah the Lord, and 2 at 


Num. iv. d x Chron, ix. 17-26. exd ch. xxvi © x Chron. xxy. 4 1 Com K. 
29. 1 Chron. xxili. 3. t Ibid. v. 4, 5, 6. e 
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even, 
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even, and to offer all the burnt- ſacrifices unto the Lord, in the ſab» 
baths, in the new-moons, and on the ſet feaſts, &c*. And, 

The f. Gthly.. IAE Goſpelb likewile tells us, that there were Officers in the 
2. temple : and the name St. Luke gives them © ſignifies Officers of war; ſo 
and their that we may on this account alſo look on the temple as a camp. Be- 
adus, fides the general officer, Maimonides reckons up fifteen ſubalterns d, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to give notice of the time fer the ſolemaitics, the 

day and hour of the ſacrifices, and to ſet the guard. Beſides which, they 

had likewiſe the charge of the muſick, the inſtruments, the table in 

which every one's office was ſet down according as it had fallen to him 

by lot, the ſeals, the libations, the ſick, the waters, the ſhew- bread, the 
perfumes, the oils, and the ſacerdotal habits. But to give the greater light 

to all this, I will repeat what Maimonides has ſaid of it, which will 

make the reader more and more admire the magnificence of the houſe 

of God. Every afficer, ſays he, had under him ſeveral perſons, who 
executed his orders in every thing that related to bis charge, He for 
example, who-was to mark the time, cauſed the hours to be reckon-d, 
and when that of the ſacrifice was come, either he or ſome of his min 

tried with a. loud voice, To The SACRIFICE YE PRIESTS, TO THE 
TRIBUNE® YE LEVITES,. AND TO YOUR RANKS YE ISRAELITES, and then 
immediately. every one prepared himſelf to ſet about his duty. 2 
who bad the cure f the gates, ordered when they ſhauld le ſhut, and 

whe opened and the trumpets which gave notice that the y ates were 

oing to be opened, could not ſound, till they had his orders. The of- 
er of the guard took bis rounds at night, and if he found any of 
the Levites upon guard afleep,. he rither caned them, or burnt bis wgfts. 
The ſuper-intendant of the mufick every day choſe the muſicians, 1 
were ta ſing the hymns, and gave orders to the trumpets to gi ur 
tice of the ſacrifices. The maſters of the . + 
aut to the Leuitat, and. appointed "what inſiruments ſhould every day: 
be uſed. And. he 2 Lo A made the Picks 
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Chap: VII. the Holy Apes 


to ſee more of this, I refer him to the book it ſelf ; and ſhall only add 
here, that there was another officer beſides theſe, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to take care of the Preeſts that fell ſick, which often happened. For, as 


they wore nothing but a ſingle tunic, and drank no wine, and were e- 


bliged to go bare-foot in the temple, which was paved with marble, 
they were very ſubject to the cholick. And for a more particular accounc 
of the gates of the temple, the porters, and the officers, who had the care 


of the wine, and ſalt, and oil, I refer the reader to my work upon 


the temple of Feruſalem, wherein 1 treat at large of all-theſe different 


employments :. But I nwſt not forget to obſerve here, that Davide 


choſe out two hundred and eighty eight Levies to be maſters of mu- 


ſick, and teach the others 10 ſing b; ſo that, as there were four and twen- 


ty claſſes of ſingers, cach claſs had twelve maſters 3 and in their perfor- 
mances, they mixed both voices and inſtruments together. 

[7thly and laſtly.) As the Prieſte had the Leuiter under them, ſo had 
the Levites alſo others under them, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry the 


water and wood, that was wanted in the temple. Jeſbua at firſt made 


uſe of the Cibeonites © for this purpoſe; and afterwards other nations 


give. 
[From the 5 ha of the Levites, we proceed now. 


H. To that of the Prieſts. In which we ſhall: mention; af. Ther d. 
der, 2aly. their election, 3aly. their manner of life, 4thly: their laws, 


15555 


$thh.. chen fundions; 6th. their habies, 76h; the candecration of the 


High-priefts, 8thlj. his ſucoeſſion; and 9th bv. his habit. ] 


were employed in it, and called Nethinians d, that is, perſons who had 
given themſelves up, from the Hebrew * "which figuifica r 


iſt. As to the order that was obſerved among the Paige it W 
this, They were divided, as we have ſeen, into four and twenty claſſes Habit 


each. of which had inn head, who was called, the Price of che prigfte. fn 


Every week one of theſe claſſes went up to Feraſalem to perform the 
offices of the Prieſt· hood, and every ſabbath · day, they ſueceeded one an- 


other, till they had all taken their turns: but on ee e aheey 


a nn R » x Chiron: zxv. 7. Joch. ir. 3-27. - Lum 
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all 
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all aſſembled there together. The prince of each claſs appointed an en- 
tire family every day to offer the ſacrifices, and at the cloſe of the week, 


they all joined together in ſacrificing. And as each claſs had in it diffe- 
. rent families, and each family conſiſted of a great number of Prieſts, 
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they drew lots for the different offices which they were to perform. 


And it was thus that the lot fell upon Zecharias the father of John the 
- Baptiſt, to burn incenſe, when he went into the temple of the Lord.. 


The choice 2dly, FROM conſidering their order, we proceed to conſider the 


of the 
Priefts. 


Their pre- 


ſcribed 
8 


in which the Prieſts were choſen, and the defects which exclu- 


ded them from the prieſthood. Among the defects of body, which 
rendered them unworthy of the ſacerdotal functions Þ, the Fews 
-reckon up fifty which are common to men and other animals, and 
- ninety which are peculiar to men alone e. 


The Prieſt, whole birth 
was polluted with any prophaneneſs, was cloathed in black, and 
ſent out without the verge of the Prieſts-court ; but he, who was 


choſen by the judges appointed for that purpoſe, was clothed in white, 
-- and joined himſelf to the other Prieſts. 
does not allude to this cuſtom, when he ſays, He that overcometh, the 
ſame ſhall be clothed in white raiment, and T will not blot out his name 
out of the book of life © . 
defect of body, lived in thoſe apartments of the temple, wherein the ſtores 


And I know not whether St. Fokn 


They, whoſe birth was purc, bat who had ſome 


of wood were kept, and were obliged to «gry. and prepare it, for keeping 
up the fire of the altar. 


zdly, ALL the time the Prieſts were performing their offices, both 
wine and women were forbid them . And they had no other food, 


N put the fleſh of the ſacrifices, and the ſhew-bread. They performed all 


their offices ſtanding f, and bare · foot, Land with their heads covered 8, s and 
feet waſhed b.) 

© qthly, Tux laws which God laid upon the Prieſts are theſe, God ſaid 
anito Aaron, Do not drink wine nor ſtrong drink, thou nor thy ſons with 
thee, when ye go into the Tabernacle of the congregation leſt ye die. 
The Prieſts ſhall not be defiled for the dead among his people, but for 


earn t Lev. xxi. 16-24. De Tabern. lib. iii. c. 9. 5 3. « Rev. iii. 5. 
e Ex.xix. 15. Lev. x. 8-11. Maim. de ratione adeundi templ. c. v. Lev. X. 6. 
xri 10. b Exod xxx. 19. Lev. x. 8. 9. 


his 


Chap. VIII. the Holy Scriptures; 


phaneth her father, ſhe ſhall be burnt with fre. 

5thly, As to the functions of the Prieſts, their buſineſs was to keep * 
the fire upon the altar of burnt- offerings, that it might never go out d; 
to guard the ſacred veſſels; to offer the ſacrifices; to waſh the W 3 


to make the aſperſions whether of blood or water, upon the perſons of 


fering, the victims, or the book of the law; to burn the incenſe upon the 
altar ©; to dreſs the lamps; to put the new ſhew-bread upon the table, and 
to take away the old. And to them only it belonged to catch the blood of 
the victims, and ſprinkle it upon the altar f. Such as were of the ſacer- 
dotal race, and were excluded from the prieſthood, on account of any de- 
feft, had the care of cleaning the wood, which was burnt upon the al- 
tar: for they were very nice in chooſing it, and thought it unlawful to 
uſe any there, which was rotten, or worm: caten. All the offices juſt now 
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mentioned, were in common to the Prieſts and High-priefts : but beſides 


them there was a particular one annexed to the latter dignity only, and 


that was, that the High-prieſ# alone went into the Holy of Holies once 
a year on the day of expiation, and he alone could offer up the ſacrifice, 
which was then PACAN both for his own ſins, and thoſe of all the 
people. 

6thly, As to the names and forms of the ſacerdotal babies, we find them 
in Exodus 5 and Leviticus h. Thoſe that were common to all the Prieſts, 


that it had no fold in it; (34%, ) the girde; and (4thly,) the Tiara, 
which was a ſort of bonnet or turban, made of ſeveral rolls of linnen cloth 
twiſted round about the head. The Vulgate calls them vittas lineas i; 


and we have given the figure of them in the picture of the et grief, 
[ whom we come next to conſider. 4 


Lev. xxi. 1, 2. > Ibid. v. 7. © Ibid. v. 9. Lev, iv. 5. 6, 7. Maimon. de rati- © 
one Sacrific. c. v. n. 7. * This was the firſt buſineſs of the day. De Tab. l. vii. c. 6. G 2,3. 
. Ex xxr. 7. Wen $ ch. xxviii. » ch. viii. |! Ezek.xliv. 18. 


_ mthly,. 


were (/,) linntn drawers; ( 2dly,) the linnen robe which was fo ſtrait 
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__ 
bis bin. They foall not take 4 wife that is a whore on prophans; it. 
ther ſhall they take a woman put away from her husband b. The daugh- 


ter of any Prieſt, if ſhe prophane her ſelf ty playing the whore foe N. 
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7thly, ALL the Prieſts had over them an High-prieff, whoſe habits 
were different from theirs, and who was conſecrated with ſome particular 
ceremonies. At the time of his confecration they pour d a precious oil 
upon his forchead a, and this unction was made in the form of the Greck 
letter X. Maimonides tells us that this was not obſerved in the ſecond 
temple, and that the High. prieſt was then no otherwiſe conſecrated, than 
by the pontifical habirs, which he wore. But when it was obſerved, it 
was done in ſuch plenty, that we are not ro wonder, if the holy oil, 
which was pourcd upon his forchead, ran down on all fides upon the beard 
of che High-prieſt; to which the Pſalmiſtb refers, when ſpeaking of a 
precious perfame, he — with that, which was uſed at Aaron's 
conſecration. 
8thly, Tur high. prieſthood, as to its ſucceſſion, deſcended by inheri- 
tance, and belonged to the eldeſt. In its firſt inſtitution, it was for life ; 
but from the time that the Fews became ſubject to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the duration of this venerable office depended npon the wilt of the 
princes or governours. And under the Aſinonean princes there was ano- 
ther conſiderable alteration made in this office. It then went out of the 
family of Aaron, and paſſing into that of Judas Marcabeus, came into 
a private Leviticat family: as appears from the catalogue which Foſep/us 
has given us of the Migh-priefts . There could not be two Hijgh-prieſts 
at once: but they choſe a ſort of yicar-general, who ſupplicd their places 
in their abſence, and had the precedence before all other Prieſts The 
Hebrews gave him the name of Sagan, and he fate at the right hand 
of the High-prieff: And therefore ſome think that Caiaphas was High- 
prieft, and his Sagan, and that that is the reaſon why Nav. 


Cnr1sT was brought before them both ©. 


The High- 
_ ba- ſpeak of, is that which the Hebrew text calls Mehil. The Greek inter- 


othiy, As to the habits peculiar to the Hizh-prief, the firlt we ſhall 


Preters have once rendered it by aw3y2n; ©, which fi ignifics a garment that 
reaches down to the feet; and this is the word which Foſephus alſo makes 
uſe of, - But as the ſame Greek interpreters ſometitnes rendes it by 


Lev. xxi. 10. pfual. cxxxiii. 2. See De Tab. l. vii. c. 3.97. Luk iii. 2. 
Ex xxviii. 4. The Exgliſbʒ tranſlators call it The robe. 


other 
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Chap: VIII. the Holy Seriptures. 


other words than aw3yens, ä — 
it might be a ſhorter ſort of garment. | 


Uron the border of this garment, whatever it was; chean were, ante 


; * 
5161 


of a fringe, ſeventy two golden bells, and as many pomegranates: and 


if then, this garment had reached down to the ground, it would not on- 
ly have hid the tunic, or linen alb, which the High. prieſt wore under it, 
and which he had in common with the other Prięſts, but theſe pome- 
granatcs and bells would likewiſe; have loſt their ſound. And therefore 
the Mehil may be ſaid to have been called av3vens; becauſe it came down 
almoſt to the feet, as you ſee in the plate annexed· The colour of it 
was purple; and under it was the tunic or linnen alba, which was com- 
mon to all the Pries. This linnen was very fine and twiſted ; ſo that 
the tunic was not woven cloſe, but open: and there was raiſed-work, 
and hollows, and figures in it; which may be ſeen in the figure; by rhe 
bottom of this robe, which is not covered by the . Meh} 3 and its extre- 
mitics, as they are there ſhewn to do, reached down to the ground. 
(zaly.) AND beſides this, the Higb. prieſt wore another ſort of gar- 
ment, which is like a waſtcoat without ſleeves, and which ig by che He- 
brews called an Ephod, and by the Latins, Superhititirale, becauſe it Was 
faſtened upon the ſhoulders. (And they likewiſe gave the name of Ezhod 
to another garment ſomething like this, which laymen were petmitted to 
wear, as appears from David's being ſaid to have been dreſſed in à Hunnen 
Epbad b.) Upon each ſhoulder he bad alſo a pretious ſtone, in | which 
were engraven the names of the children of -7/ar/-' iti that on the riglit 
ſhoulder were the names of the ſix eldeſt, and in that on the left, thoſe 
of the ſix youngeſt. And he had upon his breaſt a ſquare. piece of ſtuff e 
of the dimenſions of the Hebrew'Zereth,. that is, half 7'cubit, which is 
10 inches of French meaſure, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. The Hebrws 
call it Hoeſebem, that is, the breaſt. plate, becauſe it was worti upon the 
breaſt ; but the Greeks call it 204; and the Latin: from them rationale, 
and from theſe latter comes the French term, rational The Greek 
word may be tranſlated by this Latin one, but I think it would be better 


rendered oraculum; "becauſe this was as it were the oracte, by, e „ r 
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gave his anſwers: for the High. prieſt, when he would conſult God on any 
occaſion, put on this ornament upon his breaſt, and God anſwered him 
in the manner we are going to relate. There were upon the ôreaſt plate 
twelve pretious ſtones, upon which were likewiſe engraven the names of the 
twelve ſons of Jacob: and upon it were alſo the rim and Thammim. The 
. firſt of theſe words ( as has been already obſerved) ſignifies Igbi, or know- 
age, and the other truth, or perfection; and the eus pretend that they 
- were two ſacred ſigns, by which God made known his will: and when they 
ccaſed to appear, it was no longer known what they were. All that is cer- 
tain, concerning this opinion is, that the word Urim ſignifies light ; and per- 
haps it was fo called, becauſe theſe pretious ſtones ſhined with an cxtraordi- 
- Nary and miraculous fire. So that the Lrim and Thammin were ſom 
A any Eran es or ger), a6} NONE wc 
often find in Scripture that God was conſulted by Urim *®, | 
(d.) And laſtly, the High-prieſt wore likewilc-a plate * 
"his forc-hcad, on which were engraven theſe two words Codeſeh la je- 
_hevah, that is, Holy to the Lord. It was tied with a purple or blue tib- 
hon go his tiara, which was made of linnen, like thoſe of the other Prieſte, 
and was only diſtinguiſni d ftom them by this plate and ribbon. I have 
engreven it according to the opinion of Brauniut, who has written a ve- 
in curious treatiſe upon the ſacerdotal habirs of the Fews. And the rea- 
der need only. compare, the figure of it, with what is commanded con- 
cerning jt in the 28th. chapter of Exadus , in order to convince himſelf, 
that the deſcription which this author gives of it, is agreeable to the Scrip- 
mite. But it is not ſo as to the figure A, which we find in the French 
odition of Jaſenlus; ve there ſee no notice taken of either of the ribbons, 
by which the Scripture expreſiy ſays this plate was tied to the High-pri-/?'s 
bonnet: and I leave the reader to judge which of the two deſeriptions is 
moſt probable, The French tranfatour- has allo, put three tom of hen- 
dane buds, to the tiara itſelf, whereas Jeſephus puts them upon the plate, 
erer at the 


Ul, Nor to the Pric/ts and Læuitos, the Officers of the Synagogue 
md ought to find a place in this chapter. They A 


Deut. xx i i. 8. 1 1 Sam. xxviii. C. 
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ſons; fince they had the ſuperintendeney of thoſe. iplaers, which were 

ſet apart for prayer and inſttuction. They were of ſeveral ſorts; ſome of 
them being Preſidents, whom the Greets call Princes of the Synaghgnes. 

and the Hebrews, Heads of the Congregat ion. Theſe were men advan- 

ced in age, men of lettets and underſtanding, and of known prubity The 
Hebretus call them Hacamim, that is, Sages | or tiſe men; and their au-: 

thority was coriſiderable. They were judges of pecuniary matters, of 

thefts, damages, and ſuch like 5 and St. Paul doubtleſs alludes to them in 

the ſixth chapter of his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, when he reproa- 

ches the Chriſtians with carrying their differences before: the tiibuꝶais of 

the Gentiles, as; if they had had no perſons among them; who. wete: ca- 

pable of [judging them. 1s it fo, ſays he, that there is not a uiſeman 

among you? no not one that ſhall be able to judge between his brethrend? 

And theſe had likewiſe the power of puniſhing thoſe, whom they judg- 

ed to be rebellious againſt the law; and from hence it is, that Our Lord 

forewarns his difciples, | that rh /boutd be i ſcourged in the Hg,, 

Beſides theſe preſidents, or prints of the ſynagogue, there was likewiſt 

in every ſynagogue a ſort of Miniſter, who read the prayers, directed the 

reading of the law, and preached, and was called Cha/am, that is, ig: In- 

ſpeor:ov Biſhop a, And to this miniſter. were joined ther officers, whe. = 

had the care of the poor, and collected thc alms; and melo wert callet arch 

Parnaſim, that is, Paſtors, and Rector. As to thetcading of che law in 

the ſynagogues, it was al ways done in Hebre we, and this made it neceſ. 
Gary, as ſoon & that language ceaſed to be their: mother tongue, 50 eta: 
bliſh. ard interpvetet, WD chef Je s mia hd by: this 
een who; explained tha a in Hebremu cm c haut am i 
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rerpreter always dy kim, in whoſe cars he ſoftly whiſpered what he ſaid, 
and this interpreter repented aloud to the people what had been thus vhiſ- 
pered to him. This Lightfoot plainly proves in his Hore Talmudice, and 
this JESUS CHRIST had in view, 2 faid to his diſciples, I hat 


ye hear in the car, that proclaim ye upon the buuſt-· tops. But the fyna- 
gogues were not only places ſet apart for prayer; they were alſo ſchools, 
where the young were taught. The Sages (for ſo the maſters were called) 
ſat upon benches, and the young men ſat af therr feet; which is the 
reaſon Why St. Paul ſays, he learned the law at the feet of Gamalielb. 
Though ſome pretend, that the apoſtle there only means, that he was 
brought up in Gamaliels houſe. To all which, we muſt, in order to 
give à thorough knowledge of all the ſacred perſons among the Jews, 
here add an account of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed. S 
by che holineſs of their lives. And ſuch were, 

V. Tus Nazarites, or as ſome call them ane which 
is un Hebrew word, end fignifics /ipubated.. God himſelf is the author of 
chis kind of life . From the moment that they devoted themſelves to 

it, they abſtained from all ſorts of liquors that could intoxicate, and never 
— areal; till the day that their vow ended. And of theſe 
there were two ſorts, f. Nezarites i birth,” as were Sampſon," and 
Joba te Baptiſts and zaly. Nazarites by vow" and engagement. The 
late followed this kind of life only for à time, after which they cut 
off their hair at the door of the tabernacle. Maimomides obſerves d, that 
there were ſome times ſome zealous perſons, who voluntarily defrayed the ex- 
peticcs: which were neceſſary fot᷑ cutting off the hair of one ot more Mar- 
rites; aſtes they had offered the neceſſary factifices,” when the time of their 
yows was expired. Which may ſerve to explain that paſſage in the 21/ 


of the As, which ſome perſons miſunderſtand, in thinking 


SEE et there Cokan of, 2s having made a vow to become a N. 
arite. But the true ſenſe of the chapter, is. this: the apoſiles adviſe 
St. Paul to bear the neceſſary erpences of four Nararites, in otder to 


nnen that he deſpiſed the law 


3 reins: | e 
rr bude and their en, 21 bis treatiſe of the Nazareate. 
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of Moſes, Now they that bore theſe expences were obliged to putify' - 


themſelves. And therefore St. Paul appointed a day, whereon he would 
| (after the time of the vow was paſt) pay the money that was neceſſary 


to buy the victims that were to be offered up on this occaſion; in or- 


der thereby to undeceive the ue a n the reports that had been 
ſpread about him.. 


V. Tux Rechabites, like the Nazarites, Leparated themſelves from Rechs- 


the reſt of the Jews, in order to lead a more holy life b. Feremiah de- _ 
ſcribes the -life and cuſtoms of the Rechabites in the thirty fifth chapter 
of his prophecy, thus; I ſer, ſays he, before the ſons of the houſe of 
the Rechabites, pots full of wine and cups, and I ſaid, Drink ye wine. 


But they ſuid, We will drink no wine, for Fonadab the Jon of Re- 
chab our father commanded us ſaying, ye ſhall drink ns wine, neither 
Je nor your ſons for ever. Neither ſhall ye build houſe, nor ſow ſeed, 
nor 


plant vineyard, nor have any<. This Rechab, the father of Fona- 
dab lived under Febu King of Iſrael, in the time of the prophet Eliſba d. 
Theſe Rechabites lived in tents, and flouriſhed about an hundred and 
fourſcore years. But after the captivity, they were diſperſed, unleſs the 


Eſſenes, of whom we- ſhall. ſpeak hereafter, ee A 
nun what they followed the ſame kind of life. 


VI. Axton the number of ſacred perſons we may 7 likewiſe I 


did the offices of Prieſts, offered ſacrifices, and taught religion at home 
ge neon in proportion to the light they received from Gd. 

--- VIL Laftly. Taz Prophers are alſo of this number, and were raiſed up in 
an extraordinary manner for the performance of the moſt holy functions. 
They wete at firſt called Sters, they diſcover'd future things, AIRS 


| 0 Nee that this ic þo 8. be Sees (s Petit) as to imply that St. Paul had wo mes 
himſelf, it is , very. evident from Af xiii, 18. that he had 8 vow apes er ( which be 


their bur. De Tabern. I. vii. c. 3. 52. | 
matrer of religion, b « mere civil ordinance grounded apow | 
1 n «s the e do. nn amo 
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patriarchs.. Such were Adam, Noab, Abraham, and the reft, ſince they ach 
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red the will of God, and ſpoke to both kings and people, with à ſurpri- 
zing confidence, and freedom, Prophecy was not always annexcd to 
the pricſt-hood, there were prophets of all the tribes, and ſometimes even 
among the Gentiles :; and the office of a Prophet was not only to forc- 
tell what ſhould afterwards come to paſs, it was their baſincls likewiſe to 


inſtru the people, and they interpreted the law of God; in ſo much that 


the word Prophet ſometimes ſignifies, an Interpreter, or Teacker. 
Arrxx the Patriarchs, who were themſelves firſt endowed with the gift 
of Prophecy, Meoſcs holds the firſt place among the Prophets : the ſpirit 
with which he was filled, paſſed upon the ſeventy judges which he choſe by 
God's command, and they became Prophets themſelves. And Sjgonins be- 
lieves, that from the time of Samuel, there was 4 body of Prophets, ſo that 
there were communities of them in all ſuccecding ages, and in every city. 
Samuel s reputation drew to him a great number of perſons, in order to be 
his diſciples, and ſeveral of them had the ſpirit of prophecy : and from him 
to Malachi who lived under Darius, at the time of the rebuilding of the 
temple, there was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of Prophets among the 
Jews. Theſe were thoſe collzges of the prophets, of whom Samuel ſpake, 
when he ſaid to Saul, After that, thou ſhalt come to the hill of God, 
where is the garriſon of the Philiſtines, and it ſhall come to paſs when 
thau art come thither to the city, that thou ſhalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high-place with a pſaltery, and à tabret, 
and à pipe, and a harp before them, and they ſball prophecy ". And ac- 
cordingly the Scripture adds, When they came thither ta the bill, behold 


4 company of prophets met him. And that the number of the prophets 


was not diminiſhed in the time of Elljab, appears from hence, that Eli 
ſha having followed him to Jordan, when he was going to leaye the world, 
fifty men of the ſons of the prophets went and ſtood to view afar off 4. 

A to the manner in which the Hebrews conſulted God, it was various; 
ſometimes they came to the wercy-ſear, and God ſpake to them from be- 
tern the cherubims. I will commune with thee, ſays" God to Moſes, 
from above the mercy-ſeat, from between the two cherubims, which are 
pen the ark of the teſtimony, of all things which. I ball give thee in 
cammandment unto the children of Ilrael . And: for this reaſon that 


+ Num. zi 1 Sam.x.5, erf z. © 4 King i . © Exod. xx, 22. 
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of the temple, in which the ark was placed, was called the Oracle. Some- 


times the Prophets or Prieſts diſcovered to them the divine commands; 


and Urim and Thummim were, as we have ſeen, a ſort of oracle. And 


beſides all theſe, God often ſpoke to his people in myſterious dreams, and 
often made ule of the miniſtry of angels, to make known his will to 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Jeuiſb Doctors, H fs, and $, Fo: 


thoſe whom they looked on as ſchiſmaticks. 


prophecy ceaſed : 
not till towards the birth of Jzsvs Cniar, that they gave their learned 


dune cheer $0: chanted Ae aa 
ſons, it is but juſt that we ſhould ſpeak of thoſe, who were per- 
ſons of diſtinction among the Jews. And ſuch were their doctors, the 
leaders of the famous ſects of the Pheriſees and mim hy 1 


2 


167 


As for the Doctors, they did not appear e Jews, till 8 


and at firſt they had no diſtinguiſhing title *. It was 2 15 
doctors, 


men, and even their princes too, who valued themſelves upon their know-: 
ledge of the law, the quality of Rabban; and Buxtorf fays, that they 
reckon up but ſeven Rabbanim, that is, perſons who bore the title of 
Rabben, in all, Afterwards, the learned men among them took the ti-- 
tle of Nadi. Both theſe words come from Rab, which ſignifics maxi. 


« They among chews, who graffi! their (reduimerg harming. from the tive of the men of themes 


ſpnagogue (I. e. from Simon the Juſt, about 300 years before Chriſt) to the publiſhing of the Mi- 
nah, (Le. about 150 years after Chriſt ) were called Tanaim; they, out of whoſe doifrines andtra-' 
dtions the Miſhnah wes compoſed, are called the Miſhnical DeBers ; they wis lived from: the pub- 
liſbing of the Miſhnab ts tbe publiſhing the Babyloniſh Talmud, were called Amoi; exd they: 
aut of wheſe deines and traditions the Gemara aun compoſed, are, the Ge narical. Buder; and for 


about 100 years after the publiſhing the Talmud, (i. e. till about A. D. 600.) they were called Seb-" 


uraim, and after that Goonim. Prid, Con, P. 1. B 5. under che year 446. Fol. Ed: p. 252. 
plicity 


e 
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plicity or augmentation; and the titles both of Rabban formerly, and of 
Rabbi or Rabin afterwards, were given to ſuch as either had eminent 
qualities, or were men in dignity, or men of an extenſive knowledge. 
And theſe Rabbins among the Jews, were remarkable for having a good 
opinion of themſelyes ; they made no difficulty of exalting themſelves 
above the reſt of mankind, not excepting kings, nor even the high- prieſt: 
for, ſay they, When à viſe man dies, it is difficult to find another to 
ſucceed him; but when a king dies, the firſt Iſtaelite you meet is capa- 
ble of filling his place ; and there w ver any high-prieſt, but what 


eaſily found a ſucceſſour. 

A great while before the birth of Ixsus Carsr, they gave learned men 
= the title of Sopherim, from the Hebrew Saphar, which ſignifics, to reckon, 
8 and this name was common to all men of letters. This is 
Kcribe. 


what the Greeks tranſlate, by Grammarians and Doctors of law; and the 
Latins by Scrib:s, and the Learned in the law, or Lawyers . And in 
this ſenſe the word ſcribe ſignifies quite another thing than 4 writer, it 
is taken for the maſters or interpreters of the law. And'indecd their pro- 
feſſion was that of explaining the Scripture ; of reading it in the ſyna- 
gogues; of preſerving the purity of the text; of reſolving all difficultics 
that preſent themſelves, whether in the books of Moſes, or in the Pro- 
phets ; and of keeping the gencalogics of the tribes, eſpecially that of the 


royal family. In a word, if the Prophets were the interpreters of the 


will of God, the Scribes were the interpreters of the different ſenſes of 
the law, or rather of the different laws: for the Jews diſtinguiſh between 
that which Moſzs wrote with his own hand, and that which he delive- 
red vive voce; which having been firſt received by Joſbua and the An- 
. cients, paſſed from them to the Prophets, and from the Prophets to the 


Scribes. The firſt Scribes were the Prieſts 3 God himſclf charged them 


with this employment. The Lord faid unto Aaron, Do not drink wine 


nor ſtrong drink, thou, nor thy ſons with thee, when ye go into the ta. 


bernacle of the congregation, leſt ye die, that ye may put difference be- 
pween holy and unholy, and between cl:an and unclean, and that ye may 
teach the " children of Thhael all the ſtatutes which the Lord hath ſpo- 


ken unto them, by the hand of Moſes*. Faſephus likewiſe teſtifies, that 


, See Luke vi. 36. k. Le. x. 9, 10, 11. 
* God 
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perfectly in it. And Philo makes the fame reflection. Ir is, ſays he, 


the cuſtom of our nation to apply themſelves, every Sabbath- 4a, to the 
ſtudy of uiſdum, and to hear with attention the publick. lectures "ef 6 4. 


doctor gives them about it. This cuſtom ſtill continues among us, and 


our ſynagogues are nothing elſe but ſchools, wherein virtue is taught, 2 ; 


| the myſteries of religion are explained, and vice is reproved.. 


As to the number of the Scribes; when David took an account of the 1 
Levites, he choſe out ſix thouſand of them, whom he made Seribes, or Jud. 
ges a. And I have already ſaid, as to the riſe of them, that the end of the 
Prophets among the Jews was the beginning of the Scribes, that is, that the 
latter roſe up after the captivity, about the time of the laſt Prophets, when 
the Prieſts being more intent upon politicks than religion, left the cate 
of ſtudying and explaining the Scripture to ſome learned men. This was * 


the origin of the Scribesz and the name is no leſs ancient than the 


For Ezra, who lived in the time of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
is called 4 ready Scribe d; and in the firſt book of Eſaras, he is called 
a reader of tbe law, dra e T8 vous © ; and it is therefore Swe 


that the origin of the Seribes- is as early as the time of Exra. 


Tom moſt famous Doctors, the Jews ever had, were Hillel, 2 — The fa- 
They were of two different perſwaſions, and the ſchools are divi. 2 kno = 

400 between their diſciples; and the Talmud never fails of mentioning 2 the 

their opinions. St. Jerome thinks, that theſe two party-leaders,. were noe 7" 


2 great deal older than Ixsus C1 d; and adds, that the name of Hit... 
lel, ſignifies prophene, and that of Shammas, a. deſtroyer, - and that they 
b called becouſe both one and the other, by their interpretations: and 


refinements, both prophaned and deffroyed the law of God. The lear- 


ning of the Robins is; entirely confined to the ſtudy of the 8 


Bible, which, they call Micrab; to the knowledge of traditions, which 
they call M5ſchneh ; and to the ſearch after allegories, which, they call 


» Chron. xxiii. 4. En vil: 6. © EQ. M . — wake ahh 
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God was not content with barely publiſhing his law once, but that he. 
likewiſe requires his people, to leave all their work every week, in order to * 
aſſemble together, and hear his holy law read, and thereby inſtruct themſelves 


Tn 
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Midras, from the Hebrew daraſth, to ſearch, or to rake. into; and to 
this JS Curisr-alludes/ when he ſays, Ie ſearch the Scriptures, becauſe 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which teſtify 
of nme. And that nothing may be omitted on this ſubject, I ſhall add, 
that the Jews call thoſe of their Rabbins, who enter further than * 
into the ſenſe and myſteries of Scripture, Adagici; which comes from 
the word nagad, which ſignifies to relate, or to explain, or ſhew, In 
Exodus b, God commands the fathers to pe their children the wonders 
they had ſeen; and the word in the Hebrew. bk. IMs ye ſhall ſpeu, &c. 
and from thence comes the term Adagici. 


E— — from-manual labour, and 
from thence comes that famous ſaying of Gamaliel, which we find in the 


book called Pirke Avotb, that is, Capitula patrum, or ee 
ſentences of the fathers ; The knowledge of the law jointly with 4 trade, 
is a fine thing ; when they are both joined together they divert from 
font; but ſtudy without manual labour does not taft long, and is often an 
eccafion of ſin. And we ate not therefore to wonder, that St. Paul, 
who was the diſciple of Gamaliel, ſhould underſtand how to make tents, 
and ſhould chooſe to ſupport himſelf by the labour of his hands, rather than 
be burdenſome'<. A ſcholar is called in Hebrew Talmud; and when a 
Talmud becatne advanced in his ſtudies, the Rabbi then aſſociated him 


to himſelf, almoſt in the ſame manner as Moſes did Joſpus d. Which 
firſt degree of honour was conferted upon him by the impoſition of hands, 
and the Rabbin when he put his hands upon his head, ſaid, I lay mine 


hands upon you. The next degree of honour was that of. Rabbin, which was 
given, when the” A ſbriate had gained the art of teaching, and this uſually 
ſwelled the minds of thoſe Cho were honoured*with it with great vanity. 
The Rabbins, as Jzvvs CHnTsr often reptoaches them, loved the 
uppermoſt places ©; and in their ſchools their diſciples Tate at their feet f. 

WE come mob to the diffetent Sefts among the Jews: In the time of 


— 4 the- Phophety nothing is Tata,” eicher of ſects of hereſies. But aftetwards 
a the ſeyeral religions parties were formed among them; which brœached par- 


Eck. 


ticulas opinions of their own, and maintained both erroneous and corrupt 


Jo. v. 30. Vulgate, » Ex. ii. 8. 1 Theſſ. i. 6, 9. 2 Num. xxvii. 16-23. 
* Mat, xi 6& Lakes 43, * See Ach. i 3. 
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ones. And the true reaſon of this, we have in Cunens; In thoſt hap. 
py times, ſays this Author, wherein the prophets lived, who by the con. 
verſe they bad with God, learned his will immediately frim: Eimfpelf, 
there could no diſputes ariſe about religion." The authority f their pro- 
phers was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it would hart immedittely detidled 
| all difficult queſtions, and put an end to all diſputes.” And if any one 
ſhould have refuſed to have ſubmitted to it, he he could have had ub ex- 
cuſè either from his Ignorance or his want of tapacity 3 r vou have 
been a' declared revolt, and he muſt have abandoned his- relgim, and 
embraced idolatry. There was no medium, he muſt etthet have obeyed = 
the prophets, or have no longer acknowledged that Go who mmſpired. 
them. But when theſe ' prophets diſappeared, that ſovereign” authority 
ceaſed then every one gave himſelf the liberty of reaſoning, enquiring, 
and. diſputing ; and by this means they wandered in the ways en 
curioſity, and fell into darkneſs. So that theſe endleſs diſputes about 
the Scripture, were the effetts of the corruption of later ages, When | 
the eus began to degenerate.” 5 
1. THE moſt ancient Sect among the Jews, was that of the 'Saltductes ; 3 Sadduces 
| which took its name from Judbe, who was the folinter' of it. They 
denied that ſupream providence which directs all things; they tauglit har | 
| the knowledge of God was bounded ; they denied the reſurrection, and 
the immortality of the ſoul ; and would not admit of any ſpiritual ſub. 
| rey” It is not known when this ſect began; but it is certain, * could 
ot be, till after the tithes of the Prophets, 'The common opini 19255 on is, 
Aa Sadoc, the dilciple of Antigonus Hobo, did not live ei ict the 
time of Alexander the Great; but nevercheleſß this ſect was the moſt 
ancient one among the Jews. And tho their opinions concerning the 
natute of God, and the immortality of the ſoul, ſcem, to favour a Cor. 
ion of manners, yet were they very exact in the obſervance of. the 


| , and ſaid, that God was fo au 4 maſter, that he deſeryed to be 


1 diſiatereſiedly, and without any. view to.a reward. They acknow- 


ledged no books of Scripture to be canonical, but only the books of M. | 
Fes. "The ſilence of theſe books concerning a future ſtate, ſeemed to = 


fayour their opinions; and it is very, probable, that the true reaſon.why 
2 rejected the other books of Scripture, was becauſe they could nnt - en- 


Z 2 tertain _ 
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tertain thoſe opinions, if they once admitted them to be canonical; in as 


much as the Prophets contradict them in every article. This Antigonus 
Suocho, whole diſciple Sadoc was, lived according to the Jewiſh calcula- 


tion, about three hundred years before the birth of Ixsus CarisT *. This 


Doctor had often inculcated into his diſciples, that they ought not to be 


| like ſlaves, who only ſerve their maſters for the fake of a reward; but do 
you, ſays he to them, obey God diſintereſtedly, and have always a reſpect- 
ful fear of him: And this maxim, it's ſaid, gave birth to the errors we are 


ſpeaking of. Sedoc and Baithus the diſciples of Antigonus inferred from 
hence, that there was no reward to be expected in another life, that the 


ſoul dies, and that the body will not riſe again. But theſe errors neither 


excluded the Sadducees from the converſation of the Jews, nor from the 
temple, nor from offices, nor (as appears from the acts of it) even from 


the Sanbedrim; becauſe it was the cuſtom of the Jews to admit any body 


among them, who was willing to ſubmit to the law of Moſes. 


2. Tux ſect of the Phariſees was not ſo antient; but it made more noiſe. It 


Phariſees. derived its name from the Hebrew word Pharas, which ſigniſies, to ſeparate; 


becauſe the prevailing paſſion, or rather ambition of this ſect, was to di- 


| ſtinguiſh it ſelf, and ſeparate it ſelf from the people, by a great outward 
ſhew of ſanity. Their adherence to the law was extreamly exact, and 


| for fear of violating the leaſt precept of it, they ſcrupulouſly obſerved eve- 


ry thing that had the leaſt relation to it, tho the law had neither com- 


. . manded nor forbidden it; and in this manner, they extended the obli- 


gation of paying tythe, even to the ſmalleſt herbs, as Jesvs Carts re- 


* proaches them o. And from thence aroſe an infinite number of vain ob- 


- fervances which they called traditione, and which rather corrupted the 
law, than tended to the obſervation of it. And this extravagant exacineis 


Inſpired them with an inſupportable pride; and in order to gain the more 


veneration and eſteem, they prayed i in publick places, and wrote their mor- 
-  rifications upon their meagre countenances 3 but at the bottom, this affect 


© ed picty was only a ſnare laid for the weakneſs of widows, . whoſe hou- 
| fes they devoured ©. FTC 


de Pridezux places the riſe of this ſe» N 263, before Chriſt; and thinks it moſt proba 


( | that . diolitencſs of manners gov riſe to it, and ws the, reaſinings of Sadoc uu F, 
Antigonus. — pro ct 'wader the year 263- Ar- WY * the year 0. 
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than, one of the Aſmonean princes an hundred and fotty years * 
JESsVus CHRIST, which was the time when it had moſt power. Their 
manner of living was ſimple, mortified, and very far from the plea- 

| ſures of life. They valued themſelves upon their doctrine and learning, 
and from thence it is, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks. of this ſe&, as of the moſt 
knowing and the ftricteſt religious ſect among the Jews a, Foſephug® ſpeaks 
thus of them: The Phariſces make profeſſion of being inſtructed in all 
the particulars of the lau. Their 45 is auſtere, they abhor effeminacy 
and pleaſures, they believe in a fate, and attribute all things to, it, 
but nevertheleſs acknowledge the freedom of man. They teach that | 

Cad will one day judge all men, and puniſh or reward them accor ging 
to their merits; they maintain that ſouls are immortal; and that in 
the other world, ſome will be ſhut up in an eternal priſon, and others 

| ſent back into the world, with this difference, that thoſe of good men 

| ſhall re-enter into the bodies of men, and thoſe of wicked: men into 
the bodies of beaſts : which is exactiy the famous tranſmigration of Py- 
thagoras. The greateſt part of the Phariſees were Scribes z which word 

as we have already obſerved, a man learned in the law, be his 


ſect — it will; whereas, the word Phariſee, plies that he has em- 
| braced ſome particular manner of life. 


Bor theſe ſects of the Phariſees and Sadducces, Were as ; has been 
ſaid, older than IIS VS CHRIST; and Foſephus® obſerves of them 
that the common people were moſt attached to the Phariſees, and hae 3 
people of diſſinction had moſt regard for the Sadducges. Fohn, one of the 
Aſmonean Princes, enraged at the too great power of the Phariſces, in 
order to humble them, condemned all their traditions, of which. 
could not prove Moſes to have been the author; and forbad their laying -— 
any ſtreſs upon ſuch, declaring himſelf likewiſe for the Sadducees at the 

fame time. But the reſentment of the 8 at this uſage, Was ex- 
treamly great; and being ſupported by king Demetrius they made war 
upon John, and took from him the countries of Maab and Gilead. 

| Aker his death, Queen Alexandra favoured them, and re-eſtabliſhed their 

' laws, which made them the more haughty, and they committed many 
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diſorders in the kingdom, down to the reigns of Hyrcanus and Ariſte- 
ene one of whom embraced the ſect of the Phariſces, and the other 
that of the Sadducees. 


Herodi- 3.S r. Epiphanius reckons among the Jewiſh ſects, that of the Hero. 

as. _ dians, which is mentioned in the Goſpel®:* and the common opinion is, 
that they were a ſet of men, who looked on Herod the great as the 
promiſſed Mez//jah. But it is more probable that the word Herodians, ſig. 
nifics no more than the domeſticks of Herod. To which it may be ad- 
ded, that this Prince having been looked on by a part of the nation, as 
an uſurper of the throne, the n party which was in FRO intereſts, arc 
Called the Herodians b. 

— 4. Tim ſame father ſpeaks of certain eie ts that is, men who 
* bathed themſelves every day out of devotion, and of the Nazareans, 

— Theſe latter ate the fame as the Chriſtians, St. Jerome quotes 4 Goſpel of 
the Nazareans written in Hebrew; and it is well known, that the name 
of Chriſtians was firſt given in Antioche, and that the Jews called the 
diſciples of our Lord JEsUs CuR ISH Nazareans, by way of inſult 
and contempt, becauſe they thought that JESUS CHRIST was born 
in the little town of Nazareth ; and it was under the name of the Na- 
Sareans, that they made imprecations againſt the Chriſtians in their ly- 
nagogues three times a day. 

Eſſenes. 5. Br the ſect of the Eſſenes, was according to Joſephus, one of the 

moſt conſiderable ſects they had. I take their name to be the ſame with 

that of the Haſſideans, which ſignifies, pious, or holy; and that this 
name was given to thoſe who joined themſelves to Fudas Matrabeus; 
If it may be allowed that they were the firſt Eſſenes. This ſect began 


» Matt. xxii.16. * By what & ſaid of the Herodians is the Goſpel, they ſeem plainly to bawe 

_ been 6 ſect differing from the reſt in ſame points of their law and religion. And theſe ſeem tobe, 16, 

4 Their thinking it lawful to ſubmit to the dominion of the Romans, which the Phariſees inferred to 
be uf from Deni. xvii. 15. Thou mayſt not ſet a ftranger over thee which is not thy bro- 
cher. Aud 2dy, in thinking it lawful to join with the Romans in many of their beatben s/azes. 
Bob wwbich tenets Herod the great received and praffiſed, and the Herodians probably received from 

- bins. The latter tenet 2085 what our Saviour calls the lenven of Herod; and on the account of the 
former, we ſee the Herodians came with the Phariſces, to ark our bleſſed Saviour that captions que- 
Fun, Whether it were lawful to give tribute to Cæſur? (Matt. xiii. 16.) that they might accuſe 
bin of being Czlar's enemy if be denied it. Prid. Con. P. ii. B. 5. Under the year 107. Act. 
1 2G 

with 


with . who followed this great man. into the ”_ that they might 
there be at perfect liberty to obſerve the law. Their manner of life 
exactly reſembles that of our monaſticks, and it is by ſome thought, that 
theſe were the firſt Chriſtians who were called monks. The Eſſenes were 

ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of their exercifes, that thinking them more 

holy than the ſacrifices themſelves, they never went to the temple either 

to pray or ſacrifice; and it is for this reaſon that Foſephus reckons them 

among the ſects. It is ſurprizing that the Scriptures make no mention 

of theſe; but Philo and Foſephus- often ſpeak of them, and perhaps it 

may be a pleaſure to the reader, to ſee the pictures they draw of them. 
Joſephus in his Second Book of the Wars of the Fews*, ſpeaks of them 

thus: The Eſſenes, ſays he, neper marry, and have no children but 

fuch as they. adopt; they deſpiſe riches, and never ' reſide in cities 2 
They never change their ſhoes or cloaths, but when neceſſity forces them 

to it; they apply themſelves to no trade, but put all they have in 
common with their brethren, ſo that the poor find a certain and ann ; x 
aſſiſtance among them. They bath every day in cold water, and are.ex--- 
tremely religious. They keep a profound fulence at at their repaſts; and @:. 
man muſt be of an eſtabliſhed continence, in order to be admitted a. 
nong them; and though be be ſo, yet they always engage thoſe u 
they receive, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to ſerve God, to keep the yg 
and to practiſt juſtice. They who fall into any confi derable fault," are 
expelled their ſociety. They. are extremely ſevere in their ju 


98 


and deſpiſe puniſoments, and death. They think that the ſouls of g, 
men go into the fortunate. iſlands, and that . f $a wicked. 0 ; 
Hut up in ſubterraneags Places, 

Tut fame author adds in the E, obreenth Book of Ke Antiquities 3 Fong 
the Eſſenes * every TE ro God 3 that, they believe. in the mer. 
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out the moſt honeſt men among them to make mag of and that, their 
habits are ſimple, but neat. 

Pliny knew theſe Eſſenes, and ſpeaks of them at large in his Hiſtory. 
They are, ſays he, a very ſingular, and the moſt ſurprizing people in 
the world. They know not the uſe of money, or of groſs pleaſures. 
They have no gives, and yet find 4 continual ſupport and increaſe 

in the numbers of thoſe uu join them. Their ſociety is chiefly 
increaſed by fuch, as being N weary of the world, are as it were, 
thrown into this port by the waves of fortune. So that this nation, 
wherein no one is born, does yet continue for thouſands of ages, which 
is almoſt incredible. A di faſt of life is the fruitful ſeed, by which 
they ur? mmwtiplied. | 


BU r no body has written more largely of the Eſenes, than Philo. 


Tue In ria, ſays he, and in Paleſtine which the Jews poſleſs, are found El- 
man nuly ſeries, - whoſe name ſignifies Holy, and uo deſerve ſo fime' a name by 
tree. 


their” admirable piety. They worſhip God, not by offering up animals 
in ſarrifice to him, but by ſanctifying their own ſouls. Their number 


is above four thouſand. They dwell only in the country, and fly all re- 
ſidence in cities, for fear they ſhould be corrupted by the vices which 
uſually infect thoſe places. They employ themſebves either in agriculture, 
or in the moſt pacifick arts. They have neither gold nor filver, and 
dont love vaſt and extenſive eftates. Riches little affect them, they 
ſeek for nothing but barely neceſſaries. No workman among them 


makes ſwords, or any ſorts of arms i they even neglect commerce, and 


make m uſe of ſlaves ; they are all free, and ſerve one another. Phi- 
loſophy does not ſuit their taſt, religion is all their ſtudy; and they have 
no other morality, but the exact practice of the laws of their nation. 
Every ſobbath-aay they ſtudy them in a particular manner, inſtruct one 
another in all virtues, and their only rule is to love God, virtue, and 
men. And that they do love God, is vifihle, becauſe they keep 4 perpe- 
tual continence, dont ſwear, never tell a lie, and believe God to be ſo 


far from being the author of evil, as to be the ſource of all good. 


Their love of virtue alſo appears, in the contempt they have for money, 


glory, and pleaſures : and they need no other proof of the love they have 
far one another, than the union in which they liue. They have the ſame 


houſes, 


tri 
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houſes, the ſame proviſions, the ſame dreſs, the ſame tables. They have 


their gains in common, divide the care of the ſick amo "g . and 
honour the old men as their fathers a. 


LASTLY, Foſephus > reckons among the Jewiſh ſeas, "thee of 
Judas of Galilee, The account he giyes of the opinions: of this great 


man, and the riſc of his ſc, is this. After Archelaus had been ſent in- 
to baniſhment, Judea was reduced by the Romans to the ſtate of a 
province, and forced to pay them tribute. But Judas a native of Ga- 
mala a city in Gaulonitis, exhorted the people to ſhake off this yoke, tel- 
ling them, that tribute was a ſhameful badge of ſlavery; and ſeveral, 
hearkening to his diſcourſes, and thinking that they could not ſerve God 
and obey the Romans too, revolted. This the Jews were the more ea- 


ſily perſwaded to, becauſe it was the general opinion among them, that 


it was ſhameful ſor them to pay tribute unto a foreign people: and they 


abominated the Pub licans, who had tlie care of receiving the taxes and 


tributes. And indeed, Gdd himſelf forbids them to chooſe! 2 foreigner 
for their king, and directs them to chooſe one of tlicir-own: nation e. 


So that an averſion to the Roman dominion was natural to all the 
Jews; but they whole zeal lead them to join Judas, and ſotm a parti- 
cular ſect, valued themſelves upon their holineſs and juſtice, becauſe 
they would not acknowledge any other ſovereign but God, and rather 
than ſubmit to the dominion of man, and give him the title of Lord, 
would chooſe, as Joſephus ſays, to ſubject themſelves and their deareſt 
friends and relations to any torments, or even to death it ſelf. 

I am of opinion, het Jadlars Iedaridts ere ie Tame wich ade as 


lots, which arc ſo famous in the Jewiſh hiſtory. They were called Tbe 
juſt; and they who asked Ixsus Cntr the queſtion, whether it was 


lawful to give tribute to Cſar, pretended to be of this ſect: 3, ſe juſtos 


dicebant a, which we ought not to tranſlate, who feigned thewſ Fvts d 


be good men, but who feigned themſelves to be Tax jusr. ':Jtsvs CHN IGT 
was accuſed of hindering the people from paying tribute ts the Romany, 


and conſequently of e ee e ene enen 
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that it is in this ſenſe, that Pilates wife calls him Juſt, when the ſays to 
her husband concerning him, Have thou nothing to do with that Juſt mana. 

FROM the SeFariſts, we now in the laſt place proceed to the Schiſ- 
maticks, among the Jews. 

Tus modern Jews give the name of Minnim to all hereticks 
in general, but eſpecially to the Chriſtians. Formerly they looked 
on the Samaritans as the Hrſt hereticks, and the riſe of them was 
this. Feroboam having, as has been ſaid, revolted from Rehoboar 
the ſon of Solomon, retired into the tribe of Ephraim, of which he 
was; and having cauſed a general inſurrection, he formed them into a 
kingdom, and poſſeſſed himſelf of it. And leaſt the peoples going up 
to Feruſalem to ſacrifice in the temple, ſhould cauſe them to return to 
their obedience to Rehoboam, he cauſed two golden calves to be made, 
one at Dan, and the other at Bethel, to be the Gods of his new ſub- 
jects d; ſo that the revolt was at the ſame time a religious ſchiſm. The 
Iſtaelites (for ſo the ten tribes were from this time called, whilſt they 
who continued in their obedience to Rehoboam were called Fews ) the 
Iffaelites, 1 ſay, were Schiſmaticks and idolaters at the ſame time. The 
Jews in deriſion called them Ephraimites from the tribe of Ephraim, to 
which Jeroboam belonged ; and they were alſo called Samaritans, from 
the mountain and city of Samaria. In the time of the firſt temple Sa- 
maria was the name of the city only; but afterwards it extended it ſelf 
to all the country, of which Sichem, other wiſe called Neapolis, Was 
the capital | 
Tus city. was," inthe reign of Hezckiah King of Fadeh, taken by 
Shalmanezer, and the ten tribes were carried into captivity. Some 
years after, Eſarhaddon ſent the Cut heans to ſupply the place af the 
Jews, and to inhabit Samaria. And theſe people who knew not the 
true God, were puniſhed far their idolatry with lions, who made a firange 
-xavage among them. For this reaſon Eſarhadgon ſent them ſome of 


thoſe prieſts who had been carried into captivity, to inſtruct them, and 


teach them the worſhip of the tue God. But they did not embrace it 
with purity, but mixed the remains of paganiſm with their religion. Ne- 
. xenthcleſs, when Manaſſes the ſon of Faddus the e the Jews, 
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had built the temple of Gerizim, the Samaritans then retained. their 
old ſuperſtitions no longer, but always contended, that their temple 
was more holy than that of Jeruſalem; inferring from the ark's 
having been a long time at Shiloh near Ephraim, that the worſhip of 
God had rather begun in their country than in Feruſalem. Of all the 
canonical books, they received only the five books of Moſes. They had 
no commerce with the Fews, but the hatred on both ſides was ſo great, 
that the Fews were forbidden to cat or drink with a Samaritan. And 
from hence comes the Samaritan woman's ſurprize at ſeeing Js us CHRIST 
who was a Jew, ask drinkjof ber :. There is a Rabbin who carries the 
matter ſo far as to ſay, that it was as great a ſin to cat bread with a Sa- 
maritan, as to cat ſwines fich; and that the Samaritans. can neither 
become proſclytes, nor conſequently have any part in the reſurrection of 
the dead®. Neighbourhood and the difference of religion was what 
raiſcd this envenomed hatred ; as we daily ſee; that no enmities have 
more fatal effects, than thoſe which ariſe between the ncareſt relations, 
when a difference in religion or intereſts divides them: as long as they 
continue in the ſame neighbourhood, nothing is to be expected but per- 
petual quarrels and wars. Travellours tell us, that there are yet remain 
ing ſome of theſe Samaritans, who dwell in the city of Sichem, near 
mount Gerizim. ; | 

I reckon the ſecond Jewiſh Schiſm, to be that of the Frws. of Alex Fews of 
andria, who contray to the cxpreſs command that God had given, not == 
to ſacrifice any where but at Feruſalem, offered ſacrifices in the temple, 1 
which Onias built in Egypt. Except in this, they had the £ | fairh, 
with the other Zews, nay, and had even a great reſpect for the temple 
of Jeruſalem, which they acknowledged to be the capital of the] evith 
nation, as may be ſcen in Philo. 

A third ſect of Jewiſh Schiſmaticks were the Helleniſt Fews; and they Hellaift 
likewiſe came from Alexandris, for it was there that the famous Greek *. 
tranſlation of the Bible was made. From the time that the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the ſacred books were written, ceaſed to be the mother- 
tongue of the Jews, there was a ſchiſm among them. There were ſome, 
beſides theſe in Alexandria, who made uſc of this verſon in the ſyna- 

John iv. 9. >See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 6. Under the year 409. | i 
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gogues; and they were by way of contempt called Helleniſts or Gre. 
cizers, by thoſe who read the Hebrew Bible in their ſynagogues. This 
was all the difference that there was between them; but indeed it was 
enough. For the Jews had an utter averſion to the Greek learning; and 
the Rabbins fay, that it is as accurſed a thing for a parent to teach a 
child Greek, as to bring up a ſwine, And we fee in the Acts, that 
the Hebrews, and the Helleniſts could not agree, even after they had 
embraced the Chriſtian Faith; for, that the Greeks of whom St. Luke 
ſpeaks, could be no others than the Hellmniſt-Fews, appears from hence, 
that no Greek idolaters were yet converted. The diſputes between the 
Hebrew and Hell. niſt jews went fo far at laſt, that ſome of the Emperours 
were forced to make uſe of their authority to appeaſe them. The two 
parties pleaded their cauſe before them, and the reader may ſec in the ci- 
vil law, what was determined upon it. 


Carreans, As for the ſchiſm of the Carreans, it conſiſted in rejecting the oral 
un- , or traditions, and in adhering only to the letter of the Scripture. 


The text of the Scripture is called in Hebrew Micra, from Kara, to 
read; and from hence comes the name of the Carreans, who adhercd 
only to the text of the Scripture, and were therefore looked on as 

nicious hereticks. The Jews call them Manſerim, that is, illegitimate ; 


and the Carregns as much hate the traditionary Jews, whom they call 


 Rabanites. What gave bitt to this ſchiſm, was the compoſing of the 


Talmud. As this book contains all the traditions, they who diſliked the 
traditions, rejected it. There are a great number of theſe Carreans in 
the eaſt, to this very day. They could not be mentioned in Scripture, 

becauſe this Tchiſm had not its rife till after the Tulmad was compoſed : 

but nevertheleſs they may be comprehended undet the general name of 
Sadductes, who were avowed enemies to traditions ®, 
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The Jewiſh conſeſſion of Faith. Some particular Wee 


in their religion. 


— 


OTHIN G more facilitates the underſtanding of an autlior, u 

the knowing what ends he propoſed to himſelf in writing; and 
we can never well underſtand what theſe views were, unleſs we know 
what were tlie diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and cuſtoms of thoſe, for whom 
he wrote. For an author always adapts his diſcourle to all theſe things; ; 
he either touches upon them tranſiently, or he maintains them, or he 
refutes them. And from hence it is caſy to perceive, how uſeful. it 
is, in order to underſtand the Goſpel and apoſtolical epiſtles, 'ro know 
what where the opinions and uſages of the Jews, at the time when 
the authors of the New Teſtament wrote. By Jewiſh opinions, 1 
dont mean the precepts and doctrine of the law., but certain tradi- | 
tions, which they pretend were left them by their fathers , which arc 
now found in the Talmud, and which, the Jews, who are Qi cen 
to their cuſtoms and ceremonies, do yet obſerve to this da. 

Tux confeſſion of faith, which contains theſe. traditions, 00 lis « 
thittecn articles, but they are not all equally ancient. The ninth, * i 
declares that the law of Moſes - cannot be aboliſhed by any other law, 
was evidently drawn up againſt the. chriſtian religion. This confeſſion 
of faith, as repreſented by een, in his wee Hnagaga Judaicn> 


is as follows. 


\ * Y J V „ * 
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. 
1 firmly believe, that God, bleſſed be his name for ever, is is the rea- 


tour, and the maſter of all things, and | thas ererg thing Se Sl | 
will be made, for him alone. 
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5 2. 
I firmly believe, that this Creatour of all things, bleſſed be his name 


for ever, is one, by an unity peculiar to himſelf, and that he alone has 
been, is, and will be our God. 


8 

I firmly believe, that this Creatour, bleſſed be his name for ever, is not 
corporeal, nor can in any manner whatſoever be conceived to be corpo- 
real, and that there is nothing in the world that is like him. 


4 


I firmly believe, that the Creatour, bleſſed be his name for ever, is the 


beginning and end of all things. 


| n * 
I firmly believe, that the Creatour, bleſſed be his holy name for ever, 
ought alone to be worſhipped, excluſive of any other being. 


6, 


I firmly believe, that all the words of the prophets arc true. 


| 1 WW 
I firmly believe, that all the prophecics of Moſes our maſter ( God reſt 


his ſoul in peace) are true, and that he is e 


A 


I firmly believe, that the law which we have now in our hands wis 
abby Me, God alt his feud in poles 


h bebte, hat this how will ene be Mast and that the 
Crearour, Rd bo ls holy paar, Will never givs Waccker, 
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1 ET 

I firmly believe, that the Creatour, bleſſed be his holy name, knows alt 
the actions and all the thoughts of men, as it is ſaid, he hath formed 
the hearts of all men, and is not ignorant of any of their works *, 


11. F 
I firmly believe, that the ſupreme Creatour rewards thoſe who key 
his law, and puniſhes thoſe who break its 


12. | EI 
I firmly believe, that the Meſſiah muſt come, and though his — 
be delayed, I will mg. expect it, till he does appear. 


18 > 

1 fmuiy bee t We dead vill riſe at ar lens Node 
Creatour, whoſe name be bleſſed, an IN 
* nn 


Tur Jews were 10 auialy attached to the worſhip of the true Goc, 
long before the birth of JESUS CHRIS r, that no remains of their 
former inclination to idolatry, was obſerved in them“; and therefore 
neither JE$Us CHRIST nor his apoſtles caſt any reproaches upon 
them on that account. But becauſe they received ſeveral other doc- | 
trines, which it is of ſome importance to know, beſides thoſe ntained | 
in theſe thirteen niches, eee five" eee eee | 
ginning with that which relates to the birth of man. 
| Tus Rabbins acknowledge that there is in man a fund of corraption'? 
and the Talmud ſpeaks of original ſin, thus; We ought not to be furpri- 
red, that Ne Fare ene We wy engreves,. and that 


. Pla rextlizrs,. | The war reaſon, a na a e Pike 
Babyloniſh captivity, and ſo cantianſly, nay, ſuperſtitiouſly fixed againſt it ever after that 2 
plain appears to be this, that they bad the law, and the prophets read to them every week, in 
their ſynagogues after the captivity, which they had not before : for they had no ſnogogees till after 
. WW 
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it was as it were ſcaled with the king's ſgnet, that it might be thereby 
tranſmitted to all their poſterity ; it was becauſe all things were finiſhed 
the day that Adam-was created, and he was the perfettion and conſum- 
mation of the world; ſo that when he ſinned, all the world ſinned with 
him. ie partake of his ſin, and ſhare in the puniſhment of it, Lut not 
in the ſins of his deſcendants. 

Tae Rabiins tcach, that the wounds which were made in man by 
ſin, will-be cured by the Meſſiab; but they ſay there will be two Meſ- 
ſiahs, one of which ſhall be put to death, and the other ſhall appear 


with glory. As to the time of his coming, they acknowledge that their 


fathers believed that the ſpace which the world was to laſt was ſix thou. 
ſand years; that of theſe, God appointed two thouſand for the law of 
nature, two thouſand for the law of Moſes, and two thouſand for the 
Meſſiah ; and that according to this account, the Meſſiah muſt have come 
much about the ſame time that JesUs CHRIST was born and died: but, 
ſay they, the iniquitics of men which arc increaſed in mfinitum , have 
obliged God to let a great part of this laſt two thouſand years paſs away, 
before the coming of the Meſſiah. And they forbid the making of any 
computation of the years of his coming. Morcover, the groſs and car- 
nal Jews look on the Mæſſiah as a conqueror who muſt ſubdue all the 
carth, make them maſters of it, and heap all good things upon them ; 
and think his reign will be a reign of pleaſure, and good chear, 

THE Jews hate all the reſt of mankind ; they even think themſelves 
obliged to kill them, - unleſs they ſubmit to the precepts given to Noah; 
and no body is with them their neighbour, but an 1/raelite. And what 
praiſcs ſocver they may give to the law of Moſes, yet they think it law- 
ful for them to break it, to fave their lives. They ſeldom make uſe of 
the name of God in their oaths, when they do, it makes them inviolable ; 
but when they ſwear by the creatures, they do not look on thoſe as ſa- 
cred; nor do they make any ſcruple of breaking them: and this gave oc- 
caſion to JEsUs CHRIST and his Apoſtles to forbid the uſe of all ſorts of 
oaths?, in order thereby to correct that horrid abuſe of oaths which was 
common among the Jews, when the name of God was not in them, 


* Matt. v. | 
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Tur Jews are perſwaded, that they ſhall none of them be excluded out of 
a future ſtate, that is, that they ſhall all have all ſorts of good things 
heaped upon them in it; but that they who ſhall have committed any 
great crime, ſhall be puniſhed for it, either in this world, or that to come. 
They have a ſort of penitential canons, which ſhew the puniſhments char 0 
ought to be infliged upon ſinners, when they come to confeſs their ſins. 
Which confeſſion is obligatory among them, and, may be found among 
the ceremonies of the ſin-offering. He who offered it, confeſſed his ſin, 
and charged the victim with it. They acknowledge that there is a place 
appointed for the purification of ſouls after death, and they formerly of- 
tered ſacrifices for them, but at preſent they content themſelves with bare- 
ly praying for them. They diſtinguiſh between two ſorts of ſins, one of 
which will be pardoned in the other world, and the other is unpardon- 
able. And Foſephus tells us, that the Phariſees held a very ſingular opi: 
nion upon this ſubject. They taught that the ſouls of good men, when 
they go out of one body, enter into another; but that thoſe of the wick- 
ed are condemned to eternal puniſhments. And thus Herod the t:trarch, 
who was prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, thought that the ſoul of John 
the Baptiſt, whom he had killed, was entered into JESUS CuRIsT 2, 
The modern Jews pretend to diſcover what foul every man has in his body, 
by the firſt letters of his name. As for inftance, they think that the ſoul 
of Adam paſſed into the body of David, and muſt come into that of the 
Meſſiah, becauſe the firſt letters of theſe three names make that of Adam. 
ONE of the principal uſages among the Jews is, the extream care 
they take to avoid all unclcanneſſes. There arc an infinite number of 
theſe uncleanneſſes, either ſet down in the law, or eſtabliſhed by tradition 
and it is their great care to avoid all theſe ſorts of uncleanneſſes, that has 
obliged them to break off almoſt all converſe with the Gentiles, It was 
not poſſible but that they muſt fall-into ſome or other of theſe pollution 
as long as they lived with them; becauſe the Gentiles not taki1 # of 
the precautions which are required by the law, whatever they toue ed BY | 
came unclean, And thus for example, they would not make uſe of the oil 5 
which the Greeks made, as has been obſerved by JPG. I N men- 5 
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tion theſe things tranſiently, and without ſupporting what I ſay by autho- A 
| rities ; becauſe they would otherwiſe too much ſwell this work, and they ot 
| may be ſeen in my Commentary upon the Goſpel. di 
1 3 THE reſpect which the Jews have for the ſacred books, and which ru 
| —— even degencrates into ſuperſtition, is likewiſe another of their principal gc 
— — * religious practices. Nothing can be added to the care they take in wri- 2 

ting them. The books of the antients were of a different form from CC 
ours; they did not conſiſt of ſeveral leaves, but were one or more skins to 

of parchment ſewn together, and faſtened at the ends to rollers of wood, ye 
upon which they were rolled up. So that a book when thus ſhut up, be 
might caſily beſcaled in ſeveral places. And ſuch was the book in the Rere. ur 
lations*, which St. John ſays, was ſealed with ſeven ſeals, and which gr 
no body, but the lion of the tribe of Fudah, could open and explain. be 

You have the figure of it at the bottom of the ſixteenth plate, [at the letter e 

C.] by the ſide of the picture of the High- prieſt. The Jews, who are ſtrict de 

adherers to ancient cuſtoms, to this day uſe no Bibles in their ſynagogues, as 

but ſuch as are of this ancient form. Each ſynagogue has a Pentateuch, ag 

which they call The book of the law, written upon calves-skins in large w 

characters, and without points, becauſe they are of late invention. Theſe tu 

skins are faſtened to two rollers, whoſe ends jet out at the ſides beyond ca 
the skins, and are uſually adorned with ſilver, and it is by them that they th 
hold the book of the law, when they lift it up and ſhew it to the peo- 

ple; becauſe they are forbidden to touch the book it ſelf. Theſe skins le 

are ſeveral ells long, and muſt be ſewn together by a Jew, and that with fe 


goats-hair, which has been ſpun and prepared by a Jewels. It muſt be is 
likewiſe a Jew, that writes the law, and they arc cxtreamly diligent and of 
exact in it; becauſe the Ie fault in the world prophanes the book. To th 
open and ſhut up this book, to hold it, and to raiſe and ſhew it to the | 

people, are three offices, which are ſold, and bring in a great deal of mo- ke 
ney. All who are in the ſynagogue kiſs it, and they who are not near m 
enough to reach it with their months, touch it and then kiſs their hands, to 
and put the two fingers with which they touch d it upon their eyes, which pr 
they think preſerves the ſight. They keep it in a cupboard which ſupplics 
the place of the ark of the coycnant, and they therefore call this cupboard 
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Aron, which is the Hebrew name for the Ark. He who preſides, chooſes any: 
one whom he pleaſes to read and explain the Scripture, which was a mark of 
diſtintion? ; as we ſce in the xiii® chapter of the Acts, where we find the 
rul:rs of the ſynagogue deſiring the Apoſtles, when they were in the ſyna- 
gogues, to make a diſcourſe to the people. Ordinarily ſpeaking, a Prieſt be- 
gan, a Levite read on, and at laſt one of the people whom the Preſident choſe, 
concluded. He who read, ſtood upright®, and was not ſuffered ſo much as 
to lean againſt a wall. Before he began, he ſaid with a loud voice, Bleſs 
ye God, and the congregation anſwered, Bleſſe d be thou, O my God, bleſſed 
be thou for euer: and when the leſſon was ended, the book was wrapped 
up in a piece of filk. I have in the ſixteenth plate, Cat the letter D.] en- 
graven a Jew dreſſed as I ſhall hereafter deſcribe him, holding up the 
book of the law, in order to bleſs the people with it. And laſtly, the 
Jews do yet retain ſo great a veneration for the Hebrew tongue, that they 
don't think it lawful to uſe any other Bibles in the ſynagogues, but ſuch 
as are written in that language. This was what enraged them ſo much 
againſt the Helleniſts, who read the Septuggint. verſion; and fo much 
were they grieved that this verſion was ever made, that they inſti- 
tuted a faſt, in which they annually lament this misfortune. But be- 
cauſe the Hebrew was after the captivity no longer the vulgar tongue, 


there was an interpreter in the ſynagogues, who -exphined to the people 
what was read to them in Hebrew, as we have ſeen. But neverthe- 


leſs, the uſe they made of the Scripture, gave them at leaſt an imper- 

fet knowledge of the Hebrew. And thus, we ſee that the Eunuch who 

is mentioned in the Ae , coutd'read Iſaiab, and underftand'cnough = 

of it, to form the queſtion be put to Philip, concerning the Page of 

that prophet which relates to JESUS CHRI TI. 

3B ur to proceed in relating the religious practices of the Ia. They Cuſtoms 
keep feſtivals, and call them all Sabbarh; that is dayr of rf f bu rhiy „e, 
molt religiouſly - obſerve he Sabbath; that is, the reſt: which is-appoinied ring their | 
io be obſerved om th&/ſ&venth day: 1 have already Aid, that the Jews Fo 
prepared every thing that was neceſſary; for the next day, on the &vc of 


2250 21t3: 
Mum. Hilc. Teph. c. 12. § 20, 21, 22. o Therefore it is ſaid of our Saviour, 25 N“ 
ſhnagogue, that He ſtood up to read, Luke iv. 16. © Ch. viii. 34. 
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the Sabbath; and that the Eve was therefore called by the Greeks Paraſ. 
ceve, that is, the day of preparation. To which I here add, that the 
Jews never undertook any thing upon this eve, which they could not fi- 
niſh before ſun-ſet. For it was then that the Sabbath began, and laſted till 
the ſame hour of the next day; ſo that it laſted from ſun-ſet to ſun-· ſet: and 
this, as has been obſerved, is the reaſon, why the people waited on theſe days 
till ſun· ſet, before they brought out their ſick to IESsus ChrIsT. As ſoon 
as the ſun was gone down ſo far that it began to ſhine only on the tops of the 
mountains, they lighted the lamps, becauſe it was not lawful to light any 
fire on the Sabbath. day; and ſome think, that St. Zuke's expreſſion, 
when he ſays, that the Sabbath began to ſhine , alludes to thele lamps, 
which they lighted up on the Friday- night, immediately before ſun- 
ſet. They on the Sabbath abſtained from all labour; which the Jews 
divide into nine and thirty different ſorts, and which contain under them 
an infinite multitude of others; ſome. inſtances of which, are theſe, It 
is forbidden to reap,” and it is forbidden to gather the ears of corn, 
becauſe that is a ſort of reaping. It is not lawful to ſow, and therefore 
neither is it to walk in ground newly ſown, becauſe the ſeed may ſtick 
to the feet, and ſo be carried from place to place, which is in ſome ſort 
ſowing, And they were alſo commanded to let all animals reſt that day. As 
to the trifles which the -Rabbins publiſh on this occaſion, (as when in 
caſe of wateting a horſe on the Sabbath, they ask whether it is to be led 
or rode) I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a recital of them. I ſhall 
only -obſerve, with relation to the modern Jews, that if a beaſt by acci- 
dent falls into a ditch on the Sabbath - day, they do not take him out, as 


prohibition of carrying any thing on that day. ſo far, that a taylor dares 


not go out of his houſe with a needle on his ſleeve, They carry nci- 
ther arms, nor gold, nor ſilver about them, nor are they permitted ſo much 
à to touch them; neither do they think it lawful to dreſs a wound, un- 


leſs life be in danger. The very rubbing the dirt off their ſhoes is a breach 
of the Sabbath, and their ſcruples go ſo far as even to grant a truce to 
the fleas, 
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IN order to explain what is ſaid in the xvit chapter of Exodus, 
Abide ye every one in his place, let no man go out of his place on the 
| ſeventh day, they have fixed a certain diſtance, which ought not on that 
day to be exceeded: and which as we have ſeen, was the ſpace of two 
thouſand cubits, and is called in the Acts d A ſabbath-day's journey. But 
they know very well how to avoid theſe troubleſome obſervances, and 
one of thcir moſt common methods in this caſe, is, to confound two 
houſes together, and by that means to turn two of theſe ſpaces of two 
thouſand cubits into one, Two houſes which touch one another with 
them are but one; men that eat of the ſame bread are with them, of 
the ſame houſe; and if after walking two thouſand cubits, a man takes 
one of the three repaſts which are uſually taken on the Sabbath, he 
may then walk two thouſand more, becauſe the latter are then thought 
to be blended with the former, and to make but the ſame ſingle diſtance 
of two thouſand. This artifice they call Erubin, that is, mixture, and 
the rabbins are vaſtly prolix upon it. 
THERE now remains nothing more to be ſaid, with regard to feſtivals, 
_ unleſs it be, that the word Sabbath is ſometimes taken for the whole 
week, and that as the Jews never let three days together paſs without aſ- 
ſembling in the ſynagogues, mundays and fridays are a ſort of feaſts with _ 
them. And ſome, to ſpend them the more holily, accuſtomed themſelves . - 
to faſt on thoſe days; and ſuch was the Phariſee who ſaid he faſted twice 
in a week®, But on ſaturday they never faſted ; they on the contrary fed 
better, and were better dreſs'd then, than in the reſt of the week: it was 
a day of rejoicing, and is ſo to this hour. They think themſelves obliged 
= then to frequent the ſynagogues; and when they go thither, it is with 
ſo much gravity and attention to what they are going about, that they 
ſalute no body by the way. And they never cat on theſe days, till they 
return from thence, which made Foſephus ſay, that on ſynagogue-days, 
they never cat before noon. And this is the reaſon, why St. Peter told 
the Jews on the day of Pentecoſt, that the Apoſtles could not be drunk 
as they ſuppoſed, becauſe it was but the third hour d, that is, according 
to our reckoning, but nine in the morning, 
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f BEFORE the temple was deſtroyed, the Jews never, entered into it, 

relating t0 

;bs Ten. but with an holy reſpect, and took care not to look too intently upon 

ple. the eaſtern gate. No body fate in it, but the Princes of the houſe of 
David, they alone had this priviledge. The Jews were even forbidden 
to have any cane, or money to negotiate with, or ſhoes on, when they 
went up the mountain whereon the temple ſtood ; and they took care 
when they were upon it, to ſhake off the duſt from their feet, and ne. 
ver ſpit but in their handkerchiefs 2. They could never go croſs the 
temple in order to ſhorten their way; much leſs were they ſuffered to 
make a thorough-fare of it by carrying any thing through it d. The 
Prieſts always went bare- foot in it ©, and the women had a ſeparate place 
to themſelves, as they have to this day in the ſynagogues, where 
they arc ſhut up in a place ſurrounded with lattices through which they 
look, It was a common piece of devotion among the Jews, to turn 
themſelves towards the temple, when they prayed d; and their reſpect for 
it will not ſuffer them to this day, to place their beds in the poſition in 
which the temple was; and they avoid placing themſelves fo on all oc- 
caſions, but ſuch, wherein they think the turning towards the temple to 
be a teſtimony of reſpet®, 

Uſages re- THE x have now no other places of worſhip but the ſynagogues, 

* #2 where they aſſemble, as has been ſaid, every faturday, to pray and read 

gegner. the Scripture. They offer no ſacrifices in them, becauſe they have al- 
ways thought it unlawful to offer ſacrifice any where but in Jeruſalem. 
Formerly they went thither in the morning, after dinner, and at night f, 
and always ſteod: and on their feſtivals and faſts, they uſed to pray in 
publick places in the ſame poſture, eſpecially the Phariſees, who did it” 
with a great deal of affectation. 
Tux Jews loved long prayers, and ſuperſtition always added ſome- 
thing new to them: and therefore JEsUs CnRrisrT forbids his diſci- 


ple Pray ing in that manger 8, They divide prayer into ſevetal ſorts, as 


- 1 Maim. 4 Domo theta, c. "Y Ad Mar. xi. 16. 4nd its probable that oll the Feus 
4d fo. De Tabern. 1. vii. c. 1. 3. 4 Daniel did ſo; and this is what we are to un 
derſtand by Hezekiah's turning his face to the wall, I e. touardt the temple. De Tabern. |. vii. 
c 1. 65. * Maimon.de Domo electa. c. vii. De Tabern. I vii. c. 1.5 1, 2. f And three 
days in the week, vit. Mundays, and Thurſdays, as well as Saturdays. Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 6. 
«Under the year 444. Where qcu have the chief part of the Fewiſh liturgy. 6 Mat. vii. 
praiſcs, 
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praiſes, petitions, thankſgiving, which have all particular names a; and 
we ſce that the Apoſtles mention them in their epiſtles?. Every one was 


obliged to pray by himſelf; but when the people were too ſtupid for 
that, one alone prayed aloud, and the congregation anſwered Hallelu- 


jah©; or at leaſt they finiſhed what he began: as in caſe he ſhould ſay, 


Bleſſed be he that cometh, the people concluded, In the name of the 
Lord. Some of which cuſtoms we yet retain, and they are tranſmitted 


down to us from the Apoſtles, who en eſtabliſhed them in the 
church. And to this we muſt here add, what Foſephus ſays, that the 


Jews are obliged to recolle& the rhercies God ſhewed them in dcliver- 
ing them from the Egyptian captivity twice every day, namely every morn- 


ing and night. Beſides prayers, the Jews had likewiſe benedictions a- 


mong them; of which every one was obliged to repeat an hundred 


every day. They ſaid them over their bread, and over their wine when 
they were at table; and perhaps this is what St. Paul alludes to, when 
he ſays, Whether ye eat, or drink, do all to the glory of God®. 

FASTING was practiſed with great rigour among the Jews; inſtead 
of thoſe rich habits, which they generally wore, they then clothed 
themſelves in ſackcloth, which was made of hair, was very much torn, 


and very ftreight. They did not then lye upon their beds to cat as uſual, 


but ſate upon the ground, in the duſt, and ſcattered aſhes upon their 


heads. Whoever, lays Maimonides ©, keeps a faſt, either on account 
of his own private misfortunes, or of ſome dreadful dream, or of e 
lick calamit ies, ought not to give himſelf any manner. of pleaſure, or 7 
to walk with his head lifted up, or ſuffer any joy to appear in 
his countenance. Their faſts began in the evening, and ended the next 
day at the ſame time, On ſome faſt-days they went barefoot , and 
neither waſhed, nor anointed themſelves with oil. When they were at 
Feruſalem they ſpent the whole day in the temple; and when they 
were any where elſe, they ſpent it in the publick places, where they all 
day long read the Scriptures aloud, made long prayers, confeſſed their 
ſins, diſcourſed about the misfortunes which had happened on the like 


* Maimonid. Hilcoth Tephil. c. 1. Phil. iv. 6. x Tim. i. 1. or Amen ac- 
cording to the nature of the prayers. Maim. Hile. Teph. c. x. $ 1. and to this St. Paul alludes, 1 Core 
xiv,16. De Tab. L. iv. c. 8.56. L I - , .* In bis repriſe of faſting. 


day, 
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day, upon the account of which theſe faſts had been eſtabliſned, and 
ſometimes they read nothing but e Lamentations of Feremiah. They ate 
nothing till the evening, that is, till the faſt-day was expired; and their 

great and moſt ſolemn faſts began an hour before ſun-ſet, and laſted till 
mid-night the day following, during all which time they ate nothing; 
and this perhaps gave occaſion to the ſaying, that they who faſted did eat 
neither day nor night. Labour was forbid on their great faſts, at leaſt 
in the day- time; they were not then permitted to waſh their whole bo- 
dies in warm water, but only their hands and faces; anointings were ſor- 
bidden; the baths ſhut up, and not to be entered by any but thoſe 
who cleaned them; ſhoes were not to be worn on thoſe days, unleſs up- 
on a journey ; and the uſe of marriage was then forbidden. But there 
were ſome faſt days, on which they might do all theſe things; might 
cat and drink at night, might work, might bathe, might anoint themſelyes 
with oil, might wear their ſhoes, and might make uſe of marriage. And 
if the Reader has a mind to ſee all theſe things explained, he will find it 
done in a treatiſe of faſting, which is in the Talmud. 
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CHAT: 


Of the republick of the Jews, and of the different Sovereigns 
who governed it. 


| OD is man's natural ſovereign, he was created to adore and obey 
2 him; but by ſinning he changed his maſter, and of God's ſub- 
ject, became the devil's ſlave. But, the goodneſs of God could not leave 
man in this ſhameful ſlavery; and till ſuch time as his Sox ſhould come to 
reſtore him to his obedience to his God, it pleaſed him to form a peo- 
ple, who ſhould have no other ſovereign but himſelf. And this was the 
poſterity of Abraham, whom he choſe, and ſoon raiſed to be a flouriſh- 


ing nation; and having delivered it from the dominion of Pharaoh, 


was pleaſed to be himſelf their head and their king, 


So 
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So that, the government of the ew iſh republick was originally di- 
vine; and if we call the ſtate where thcople govern a Democracy, and 
that where the nobility govern an Atiſtocracy, that of the Jews ought 
for the ſame reaſon to be called a Theotracy, becauſe God was not only 
the Divinity which they worſhipped, but alſo the Sovereign to whom they 
paid all the honours and rights which belong to ſupreme majeſty. And 
from hence it was, that religion and policy were ſo ſtrictly united with 
them, that he who violated the law of God, and offended againſt the ſa- 
cred ceremonies, was looked on as an enemy to the republick. So that, 
as in all other ſtates, whatever is contrary to the publick good, and the 
honour due to the prince, is puniſhed with death; ſo likewiſe here, 
whatever was contrary to religion, and offended God, was Fe as a 
capital crime. 
AN p God, as has been already obſerved, gave himſelf among ham 
all the diſtinguiſhing marks and glory of a ſovereign. The tabernacle, 
which was always placed in the middle of their camp in the wilderneſs, 
had thereby as much the appearance of a general of an army's tent, as 
of a temple. That pillar which was ſometimes dark, and ſometimes lu- 
minous, was as it were the ſignal which he gave them. The 1ſraebtes, 
ſays the Scripture, marched at the commandment of the Lord, and at 
bis commandment they pitched (that is, according as the cloud advan- 
ced or ſtopped) and they kept guard round him, according to the com- 
mandment of the Lord by Moſes . And when the temple was built, the 
Jews gave it the name of Hekal, which ſignifies 4. palace. The ark 
that was in it, was the throne on which God ſate, and therefore David 
calls it his foot ſtaol d. This ark with the four animals was as it were a 
military chariot; and the figures of theſe animals were thoſe of a man, 
a lyon, an ox, and an eagle, which are the boldeſt and moſt couragious 
things in nature; ſo that God conſidered as ſeated in this myſtical cha- 
riot, appeared to be truly the General of the Jews, and the God of hoſts, 
as he often calls himſelf in Scripture; and as has been already obſerved. 
Tu manner likewiſe in which he cauſed himſelf to be ſerved in 
the e, has yer a ne air of nem As a . he weuld 
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haye his captains, his ſoldicrs,. his guards; he eſtabliſhed all ſorts of of. 
bers for the different ſervices, reſcrved 10 himſcif che tonths of the fruits, 
appropriated to himſelf the Got fraits of all things, impoſed a tribute 
upon every head, and F£quired thet all the fixſt-born ſhould be devoted 
to him: in Hort, the moſt powerful king cannot be ſerved with more 
magnifieenee and order, then Gad was ſerved with in the temple. The 
avmber of Pricſts, Levites, and Nethinims was almoſt infinite ; and theſe 
£xattly diſcharged the duties of centinels and guards. 

ALL the laws God had eſtabliſhed had no other cad but his own 
worlhip, and it js certain that the copublick of the Hebrews was only 


formed, that it might preſerve the true religion. It wanted no law in- 
deed that could make it flouriſhing, but ſtill religion was its principal 


aim ; it was formed to give the world an idea of the worſhip of God, 
and to cxpecls the figures which repreſented JESUS CHRIST and his 
chureh. 

Bur though this republick hed no other ſavercign but God, yet the 
Iſraelites, who could not bear the glory of his prefencc, and were ter- 
Tified at the noiſe and thanders in the midſt of which he ſhewed him- 
ſelf to them on mount Sinai, (where their republick, if I may fo ſpeak 
had its birth) prayed him that he would not ſpeak to them himſelf, 
but make uſe of che miniſtry of Moſes, chat he might be the interpre- 
tet of his will. Accordingly, this great man, ſays the author of the 
chiſtle to the Hebrews, diſcharged this important ofhee with faith fulneſ5?, 
he brought the people God's orders, and neglefted nothing neceſſary to 
the cxecutian of them. As ſoon as any difficulty prefentcd it ſelf, he 
conſulted him, and never fpake but in his name. To Moſes ſuc- 
.cceded Jaſhua, and to him the Judges; till at length Iſtaei being as it 
were tired with obeying God, obliged Samuel, who was the laſt of the 
Judges, to give them a king. But though religion and policy were thus 
ſtrictly ũnited in the Jewiſh republick, yet muſt we always diſtinguiſh the 
civil magiſtrates, from thoſe ſacred miniſters of which we have before 
ſpoken. q in E | | 2 
I ſhall not here run up ſo high as to the Patriarchs, who were the 
firſt heads of the Jewiſh nation: this people did not begin to be formed 
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into 4 republick, till it come to mount Sinni. There, as has juff now 
been obſerved, God reſerved to himſelf the fovereignty, ard eſtabliſhed 
Moſes to be his miniſter, But Moſes diſtributed” his authority among 
tome aged and prudent men, whom he choſe out of every tribe, where- 
by the government became ariſtocratical; and he diſtinguiſhed the mi- 
niſters of the temple from the magiſtrates, and gave every one his office, 
agreeably to the commandinents he had received from God. After him 
Foſhna and the Judges ſucceoded, and they kept up the fame; form of 
government. For thus God commanded Foſhua, Be thou ſtrong, ſays 
he to him, amd very couragious, thas thou muyſt aber us to do acrord- 
ing to all the lau which Moſes my ſervant command:d thee, turn 
not from it to the right hand, nor to the left, that thou mayſt know 
what thow haſt to don. And the Fews on theis ſide. Promiſed to obey 
Joſbua, All that thou commendeſt us we will ds, | and whitherſoever | 
thou ſendeſt us we will go, according as we hearkened to Moles in all 
things,, ſo will we hearken unto thie b. And Foſima' before, he died, 
aſſembled the Jews, andi renewed the orders he had: received! from, God, 
which the people again: cngagett tham ſel ves ſtriſtiy to obſotve. Andi they 
accordingly performed their promiſe; The peepie, ſays the Scripture, 
ſerved the Lord all the' Gays of Joſhua, and the, days of th Elders 
that outleved Joſnua, who: had, ſtem all the great works, of the Lord 
which he had. done for Iſrael c. Moſes, according to Joſophus, was de- 
ſuous that the government which he eſtabliſhed; ſhould have continued 
always, and therefore he makes him peak thus to the; Jews: Of aff 
fert of government, ſays he to the Jews, ats! ariſtocracy! is the moſs. 
excellent,, and the moſt convenient; take cure, htw: you; take, up ang 
other 3, ſtick: cloſely to that; let the Imas be your maſters ; do. nothing 
but what they preſcribe; and le content with hating, Gad for pour 
ſovereign. But if | the define of, 7 5 Beat 47; a f e 
chooſe one af your on nations. 11 © Ge eb 
Arr ER the Jews were in podlelſian of: 4 * 8 1. — 
were. governed by the Judges, whoſe order and ſucceſſion: we. ſce in 
the book which takes it name from them. Under Sammel, who. was 
the laſt of them, they demanded a king. Make us 4 king, fa wi , 
8 * i 7. Valg. d 1bid. v.16, 17. e Jud. l. 7. 8 
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to this prophet, ro judge us like other nations*. But Samuel before 
he anſwered them, conſulted God : and God's anſwer to him was, Hear- 
ken unto the voice of the people in all that they ſay unto thee, for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign 
over them>, Which words ſhew, that God had hitherto been the king 
of the Iſraelites, becaule they had had no law, but what he had given 
them; but that he ceaſed to be ſo upon the eſtabliſhment of a king, whole 
ſovercign will was another law, which they would from that time be 
obliged to follow. 

| Howbeit, yet proteſt folemnly to them, an God to Samuel in the 
fame place, And ſpew them the manner of the king that - ſhall reign 
over them<. The Latin has it, jus regis, but the Hebrew word Mz:/- 
chepath ſignifies both right and cuſtom. So that, God gave the Iſrae- 
Zites warning of what kings uſed to do, when they abuſe the authority 
2 he puts into their hands, and takes from them when he pleaſes. 

Saul was the firſt King of the Jews, David the ſecond: and the lat- 
der dhe the kingdom hereditary in his own family. Zedekiah was their 
laſt King, he having been himſelf. carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
near. At their return from the captivity, which laſted ſeventy years, 
- they returned to an ariftocracy. The high! ptieſts joined the prieſt- hood 


and the civil government together ; and under the perſecution of Antio. 


chas, the Aſmonean family ſprung up, and got the government. They 


at firſt rook only the title of princes, but afterwards they took that of 


Kings. And this family was deſtroyed by Herod, who poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the kingdom. Bar his ſon © fchelass inherited only a part of it, 


governed Judea under the title of an Ethnarchy, and was baniſhed after 
he had governed ten yeats, and then Judea became a Roman province. 
Though the Jews had the free exerciſe of their religion and their law, 
yet they were lubjett to the Roman emperours, who appointed their 
governours, and impoſed tribute upon them. And their deſire of 
off this yoke, and recovering their liberty, - engaged them in that fatal 
war, nm the temple, and almoſt 
2 kc rewind 
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. Tr1s is the entire ſucceſſion of the ſovereigns' who governed the 
Jews; and they had beſides them, other magiſtrates and officers, who were 
diſperſed in the cities in every tribe, and governed under their authority. 
The Aſſyrians ſuffered them, even during the captivity ; they had then 
ſome ſhadow of government, and ſettled the differences that aroſe a- 
mong theſe; and they were called the Princes of the captivity; But of 
them no more in this place; I ſhall here confine my ſelf to thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, who govern d the nation under the e of es e 
and whoſe origin was this. 

Tu x firſt year after the Jews came out of Ege Abſbs alone 600 
cogniſance of all their differences. Which made Fertro his'father-in= - 
law, repreſcnt to him, that he took upon him a trouble which would 
be too much for him, and that therefore he ought to chooſe out ſome 
wiſc and able men, whom he might appoint to be judges; of leſſer mat- 
ters, and to reſerve to himſelf thoſe only, which were of the gxeateſt 
importance. And accordingly Moſes took His advice, choſe out ſome 
of the moſt prudent and underſtanding men in all the tribes, divided 
them into ſeveral claſſes, and gave them names according to the au- 
thority he inveſted them with, and the number of the perſons who 
were ſubject to them. I  ſpake unto you, ſays Moſes, | at that time, 
ſaying, I am not able to bear you my ſelf alone, boum can I myſelf 
alone bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your ſtrife? Tate 
wiſe men and underſtanding, and known among your tribes, and I will 
make them rulers over you. And ye anſwered: me, and ſad, .The thing 
which thou haſt. ſpoken is good for us to do. So I took: the chief 
your tribes, wiſe-men, and known, and made them | heads over you, 
captains over thouſands, and captains over hundreds, and captains. o- 
ver fifties, and captains over tens, and officers among your tribe. And 
I charged your judges at that time ſaymg, Hear the cauſes between | 
your brethren; and judge righteouſly between every man and his brother, 
and the ſtranger that is with him. Te ſpall not .reſpett: perſons in 
judgment, but you ſhall hear the: ſmall as well as the great; your G 
nor be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment is God's, and the 
— that is too hard for you, „N it it unte a, and 1 will hear in, 

* Deut. i. 9, 12, 13 14, 15, 16, 17. 85 „ 
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So that each tribe had its head who governed it; and theſe are by 
the Latins called Principes, and by the Greeks Archons. There were 
twelve of them, according to the number of the tribes; and they with 
the ſovereign made up the council of the nation, and fitting upon 
twebue thrones, judged the tuelue tribes of Iſrael, The families like- 
wiſe of every tribe, had their heads, which are often mentioned in Scrip. 
ture. They had a right of aſſembling their families together, of inform- 


ing them of evcry thing that concerned the ſtate, and of putting them- 
ſelves at the head of them when they went to war. And the ſame or- 


der was alſo oblerved in every city. There were Princes, that is, govcr- 
nours, who were diftinguifhed by the numbers they governed, whether 
thouſands, bundreds, or fifrres. The little towns could nor have in them 
2 captain of a thouſand; and fuch was Bethlehem, as appcats from the 
words: of the prophet, who ſays of it, Though thou be title among: the 
thauſands of Fadeb *; that is, though it was not conſiderable enough to 
have in i a commander, who had under him a thouſand men. All theſe 
different heads were e mn the n ning 99 
n advice. 

Judas Mlactabæus firſt brought a body of regular woops to: guar the 
N 4 and theſe received their orders from the Prieſts, and were em- 
ployed in ſeizing criminals, and appeaſing ſeditions. Theſe troops are 
often mentioned in the Goſpel, and are the guard, which Pate told 
the: Prieſis they had in their own power db. Judas had a part of them 
to attend him, when he went to ſeize JESUS CHRIST. Their heads 
are called in the New-Tecſtament, The captains of tur temp. And as 
in the civil, ſo likewiſe in the military government, they had theſe ſame 
Aiſtinctions; rn nnen 
of hundreds, and of fifeics. - 

Tux manner of inſticuting all theſe en ane up 
polanril by 's\magifirate:-whoſs- office it was to do it, and who laid his 


hands on them ®; it is a maxim among the Mebyetos, that he who has 
no lawful: authority, can-give none. When Moſes eſtabliſhed the ſeven- 
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with the {picit of God. And they appointed their ſncceſſonts. in ahe'fame. 


manner, and the Church continues Ice as in rhe 
chaicc and ordination Ae | 


3 5 H A p. XII. 5d 50 y 1 1 12 
Of the civil * of the republi 11 OP he Heer! 
of their different tribunals ; of the form of their judi Gal 
proceedings ; and of their . puniſhment of Criminals, . 


HE magiſtrates of whom we have: been ſpeaking) lu Witt» 
niftration of this republick, and they governed it according to 
the laws which God had given them. For he was not content with pre- 
ſcribing the manner in which he would be ſerved, he likewiſe regula- 
ted every thing that related to civil life, as buyings, ſellings, matriages, 
food, habits, houſes, arts, and peace and war. And henee came that 
ſtrict union of which we have ſpoken, between religion and policy, in 
ſo much that the affairs of both were tranſacted in the e and the | 
Prieſts were at the ſame time both ſacrificers and j 51 & A 2%. ot 
br weating; ofthe eivil adminidhmaign/ of the jewidh repubick; ey 
obſerve four things: I. their afſemblies ; II. their different tribunals; III. 
the form of their judgments; and IV, their manner of ' puniſhing'crimi- 
nals. And theſe ſhall be in their order, the ſubje& of this chapter. 
I. As to their aſſemblies, which the 'Soripture ſometimes calls the 
Church®, and ſometimes the Synagogue d; they were either, 1 of the 
whole nation, or 24%. of one particular ttibe ; or 3aly. of one family; 
or 4thly of one city. They were never called together, but by order 
of the magiſtrate, wo ſound of trumper, in the fame manner 'whicly 
God commanded. he thee tus t trumpets of ver, that thou m 
uſe them for the c. —ů OA and for the j "of The 
camp. And when — rr blow with rhem, all the "afſembly" ſoa 
aſſemble themſehves to thee, at the door ef the tabernacle" F tbe on. 


„Deut xxiti. 1, 2. 3. 4nd in many other placer, according 1 the Vulgate, 4s 
Numd.iv 34 and many other places in the Vulgate. ES NEW 
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—— eos if - they blow bar with one trumpet, then the Princes 
which are heads of the thouſands of Iſrael, ſhall gather themſelves 


unto thee. When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie eaſt-wards 


ball go forward, &c.*. And here we cannot but obſerve, as we go on, 
the orders God here gives the people to come to the gate of the taber- 
nacle, as to that of his palace, to learn his will; in the ſame manner as 
it is cuſtomary in all nations to go to the Prince's palace to demand jul. 
tice. As for the occaſions of calling theſe aſſemblies, they were various. 
Sometimes it was for publick prayers, and ſometimes for the reading of 
the law; ſometimes it was for the election of magiſtrates, and ſometimes 
to deliberate of peace or war. And there was yet another occaſion of 
calling them beſides all theſe, which was, when ſome guilty perſon who 
drew the wrath of God upon the people, lay hid among them ; for then, 
they aſſembled in order to diſcoyer him, as is related at large in the ſe· 
venth chapter of Joſbua. 

II. As to the different ribunals of the Hebrews for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, we ſhall in ſpeaking to them, conſider, 1. the different ſorts: 


of them; 24. mee and 3dly. the places where they were 


The df 


held. | 
it. AND ne enn than different etibanals which in the French 


of jndes- Land Engliſb] verſions are called Fudgments; it is to theſe that our 


ure 4 


mong 
them. 


bleſſed Lord alludes in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, when he ſays, 
Whoſoever is angry with his brother without a cauſe, is in danger of 
the judgment; and whoſoever ſhall ſay unto his brother Raca, ſhall be 
in danger of the councild. For there was a tribunal in every city, which 
was to take cogniſance of common caſes, and which, as we have ſaid, 

is Lin the Engliſb and] the French verſions called a Judgment, whereby 
ve are to underſtand a court of judicature. Theſe tribunals, all conſiſted 
cither (If.) of three only; or ( 241.) of three and twenty judges. 

The Jews thought their number ought to be uncqual, that ſo in caſe one 


was for acquitting, and another for condemning} the priſoner, the third 


might turn the ballance, and determine it. But beſides theſe, there was 


(34. ) a third tribunal which was ſuperior to them, and was called the 
Sanhedrim, from the Greek ovrid pio which en baue 5 line eee. 
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for it ought to be read,” the Sinedrim.. The word agnißes a place of aſ- Plate 17. 
fembly where ſeveral judges ſate; and this tribunal alſo is called by the 
Vulgate, Concilium. And it is with reference to theſe, two. tribunals}, * 
mat David ſpeaks, when he ſaysa; that The wicked ſhall not riſe up 
(that is, ſhall not dare to appear) either in the judgment, or in the Coun- 
cil of the juſt. But the word Sanhedrim was: likewiſe given to inferi- 
our tribunals ; and in order to. diſtinguiſh that which was ſuperiour from 
the reſt, it was called, the great SCanbedeim. Nfoſes eſtabliſhed it, as We. To : 
have ſeen, when by the advice of his father-in-law and Gods command, | 
he choſe out ſeventy of the moſt aged and able perſons, upon whom he 
might devolve a part of the publick buſineſs. Maſes Was at the head 
of theſe ſeventy old-· men, and therefore the Jews pretend, that Ihr trat 
council, or The great Sanbedrim, conſiſted of ſeventy one judges: bur 
they who admit of a ſeventy ſecond, have botli the Scripture: and the 
commentaries of the Rabbins againſt them. The head of this council was 
called Hanaſei, that is, Prefident ; and he who ſupplied his room in 
his abſence was called the 46, that is, The father of the councii, and 
he always fate at the Preſidents right hand. And ſomè think, that b: 
ſides theſe, there was a third head, who fate at the Preſident's leſt hand, | 
and was called Hacam, that is, Wiſe: and it is probable, that the mo- 
ther of Zebedee's children had theſe two poſts of honour iii vie, when 
ſhe deſir'd of Jxsvs Cnnr1vr, that Her two ſons might /it; the one 
at his right hand; and the other at his left, -in-his*kingdom®. > 

zaly. As to juriſdiction, pecuniary cauſes, and ſuch as related to pro y;,;- . 
perty, were, according to the Talmud, heard by the three judges x ſuch reli. 
2s related to life, were heard by the three and twenty; and ſuch as were 
of the greateſt i importance, were brought before the great Sanbedrim; = 
to whoſe authority the tribes, the king, the falſe prophets, and the 
high · prieſt were ſubject, and whoſe buſineſs it was to judge of What re⸗ 
lated to religion. f there ariſt ' matter too hard for thee: in judg. 
ment, between blood and blood, ' between plea: and plea, and:betweem 
rote and ſtrote, being matters of controverſy within thy gates, then 
fhalt thou ariſe, and get thee unto the place ubich the Lord thy G 
Ball chooſe, and thou ſhalt come unto the Prieſts, the e and to 

1 Pal. i. 5. il. Matt. xv a1. 54 


4 
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the judge that fball be in thoſe days, and enquire ; and they ſball ſhew 
thee the ſentence of judgment. And thou ſbalt do according to the 
ſentence which they of that place (which the Lord — chooſe) ſhall 
ſhew thee, and thau ſhalt obſerve to do according to all that they in- 
form thee : according to the ſeutence of the law which they ſhall teach 


ther, arcording to the judgment which they ſpall tell thee, thau ſbalt 


do; than fbait not decline from the ſentence which they ſhall ſhe 
thee, to the right hand, nor to the lefi*. Upon this was eſtabliſhed the 
authority of The great Sanbedrim, which conſiſted of a great many prieſts, 
who, as has been already obſerved, had a great part of the civil govern- 
ment in their hands. 
Bur the power — wes. nor alwaye the Game. 
That power, which God at firſt gave it, was as we have ſeen, the ſu- 


preme 3 nevertheleſs, there is very little ſaid of it, during the reigns of 


the Kings: but under the ©Aſmonean Princes, and Herod, and even 
whilſt Judea was under the Roman governoum, The Sanhedrim had great 
authority. We have proved in another place, that Foby the Baptiſt was 
impriſoned by the order of this court; and yon may ſee in the #wen- 
tieth chapter of St. Luke, and the elzuemh of St. John, that it took 
cognizance of the actions of Jxsus Cr, becauſe every thing that 
related to religion, was its proper province, And fog the ſame reaſon, 
we find the Princes of the Prieſts commanding Iss CRISr to 
2 by what authority he did all thoſe things which he took in 


1+ HORA did this Sanhedrim always ſubſiſt; that it had its interrup- 
tions, the ſilence of the Scriptures ſufficiently ſnews; for it would have 
been much oftner mentioned there, if it had always had the authority, 
which it had in the time of our bleſſed Saviour. Some think, that in 
Davids time, the Cberethites and the Pelethites who attended him , 


were the chief perſons of his court; and that his council was formed of 


them, and took the place of the ſeventy judges, which Moſes had eſla- 
bliſned. The word Cherethite ſignifies 4 deſtroyer, ot one who con- 
demns to death, and that of Pelethite ſigniſies one who. puniſbes another. 
But the Rabbins give a different interpretation to both theſe words. They 


Deut. xvii. 8, 9, 10, 11, Mar. xi 27, at. © 2 Sam. xv. 18. 


fay, 
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fay, that Cerethite ſignifies a man who cute ſhort his difcourſe, from 
Carath, which ſignifies to cut; becauſe the judges affected to ſpeak” in a 
very conciſe and expreſſive manner, ſo- that every word ſhould” be a fen- 

rence, And Pelethite according to them ſignifies an extraordinary per- 

fon; from Pala, which ſignifies, to make one's ſelft alinived. And the 

ſame Rabbins pretend, that the power of condemiriing to death was ta- 
ken from the Sunbeurim forty years before the deſtruction of the ſecond 

temple, that is, about the time of IS Cur TSH; but the condem- 

nation of St. Stephen, and: ſeveral other inftances which are given by Jo- 
ſep bus, ſhew the contrary. This is a queſtion which I have examined in 

my Commentary; and 1 there ſhew, that when the Jews faid, That if 

was not lawful for them to put any man to death* (when Piltte had 

told them, that they might proceed againſt JESUS, if they found him 
guilty) they meant, that it was not lawful for them to eee. 
man on that day, in which they were to celebrate the paſſover, | | 

zdh, THE inferiour tribunals were placed at the gates of the Am ThePlaces 

which place they choſe as being the moſt frequented, arid moſt conweni- whe | 
ent for the parties to come together. And from hence it is, that in the held 
Scriptures, the word Gate does ſometimes ſignify” the phee Where a 
coutt of judicature is held. Thus it is ſaid in he laſ chapter of the. 
Proverbs v, that the huſvand of the virtuous woman it known, or is il- 
luſtrious, in the gates, when he ſitteth among the eluers of thi lands 

and thus it is ſaid of the good man's children, in the hundred and twens 

ty ſtuenth Pſalm, that, they ſhall not be aſhamed,” when they ſhall 
ſpeak with the enemies in the gate. A town could not have the coutt 

of twenty-three in it, unleſs it had ſix-ſcore inhabitants, but if there were 
ſo many, it could; nevertheleſs, Foſephus" ſays d, that there were but 
even Judges in each town: Ler there be, ſays hej ſovert perſons of inan 
virtur, and zealous fo? juffice w'prefule and breach f theſe" jublpes 
have two Levites under him. Which paſſige has much puzzlcd* the 
interpreters; and ſome of them think, that this is to be underſtood of 
the ſeven firſt judges; who were the moſt conſiderable; and to whom tlie 
reſt were in the nature of aſliſtants.» Some Rabbins pretend, that there Werce 
two oourts of twemy tree in Feruſalem, ond at the foot of the molti. 
Joh. xvili. 31. 29.33. v. 5. 415. bb, . 

| Dd 2 | tain- 


tain, on which the temple ſtood, and the other at the porch- gate; and 
that when the number of the judges of the great Sanhedrim, was incom. 
pleat, it was filled up from hence. 
The great Sanhearim, or as the Jews ſpeak, the houſe of judgment, 
was called in Hebrew, /z/chat hagazith, that is, 4 wrought tone. The 
place in which it ſtood was partly within the Prie/t's court, and partly 
within that of the Iſtaelites, as we have marked it out in the plan of 
the temple. . The ſcats in it were of an oval figure, and in thoſe of 
them which were within. their court, the Prieſts ſate; in thoſe which 
were without it, fate the other judges, who were not Prieſts; and 
the Preſed:nt was placed in the middle, that he might be the better 
ſeen and heard. So that criminals were here condemned to death in 
the temple, though they were executed in another place; and this was 
another mark of that ſovercign power which God reſerved to himſelf, 
in that it pleaſed him to appoint, that crimes ſhould be judged in his own 
temple, and by his own miniſters. 
TuISõ tribunal muſt neceſſarily be at Feruſa/em, becauſe God had 
. commanded in the ſeventh chapter of Deuteronomy , that if the inſe- 
tiour judges could not agree, they ſhould go up to the city which God 
ſpould chooſe. Now God had choſen Feruſal:m; and therefore IE Ss 
CuRIs r, the buſineſs of whoſe proceſs it was to know, whether he 
was a prophet or no, which could be determined only by the Sanhedrim, 
muſt neceſſarily die at Jeruſalem, as himſelf faid ® : and for this reaſon 
it is ſaid, that the law came out from Zeruſul:5, and ſpread it (elf over 
all Iſrael, becauſe the differences of religion and all other affairs of im- 
portance, were there determined. The Sanhedrim placed in Gazith, that 
is, in the temple, is the ſupport of the oral law, ſays Maimonides, and 
the ſaurce of inſtruttzon; its judgments are. ſpread all over Iſracl;; they 
auh believe in Moſes and the Jaw, are obliged to abide. by its deciffions, 
in all their differences: but Foſephus puts a reſtriction upon this blind 
obedience, which is this, that they ate to be fo obeyed, - unleſs when it 
is certain, that the judges have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, and 
they can be convicted of having given an unjuſt judgment. It appear 
by St. Lale e, that IESus CHRIST was judged in the temple by 
2 v. 8,9. Luke xiii. 31, 32; 33. © ch, xxii. 66. 


the 
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the Sanhedrim. As ſoon as it was day, ſays he ( which circumſtance 
he takes notice of, becauſe all ſentences which concerned life could only 


be pronounced by day) the elders of the people, and the chief Prieſts 
and Scribes came together, and led him into their council; the Greek 
expreſſion is, Us 20 gur Nęiey iceuTwr, into their Sanhedrim. So that this in- 
nocent victim was condemned in the temple, and led from thence to 
execution. | 


CIII. As to the form of the Jewiſh judgments, it comprehends under 


205 


it, /f. the rules wh. ch the judges were obliged to follow; 24%. the me- 


thod of carrying on their proceſſes; 3a4ly. the witneſſes; and 4thjy, 
the method of proceeding againſt criminals. } 


1ſt. THE rules by which the judges were obliged to reguladd chute 


The rules. 


conduct, are the following ones; which are ſer down in the twenty ju; 


which the 


third chapter of Exodus, and the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. Thou were 0bli 
ſhalt not receive a falſe report*; Thou ſhalt not countenance'a poor man 2 * 


in his cauſe; Thou ſhall cok n2 gift, for a gift blindeth the wiſe ©; 

Te ſhall not reſpett perſons in judgment l. Let not the judge 8 
to falſe reports, fame often publiſhes things which are not true. lt is a 
crime, ſays Philo to do an unjuſt thing for money, and it is not an ho- 
neſt action to take money for doing juſtice; for there are ſome. perſons 
who will not favour a good cauſe, unleſs they are paid for it; but the ſen- 


tence of a judge ſhould be as well diſintereſted, as juſt. It is likewiſe the | 
duty of a good judge, to cxamine every affair thoroughly, beforc he de- 


termines it, and to lay aſide all perſonal regards of friendſhip, enmity, 
and relation, and not to ſuffer himſelf to be byaſſed either by friendſhip 
or hatred, And laſtly, the Scripture forewarns the judges to gaurd a- 
gainſt a fallc compaſſion for the poor in judgment. Compaſſion is in- 
deed duc to the unfortunate ; but he that commits a wicked action, is 
not unfortunate, but wicked. And as then the innocent ought'to be re. 
warded, ſo likewiſe ought. the guilty to be puniſhed, Miſery is not al. 


ways a juſt plea for . criminals 0 to raile our ene and not 
our compaſſion. 


.2dly, THE, method of ein on a proceſs among the . W 
9955 He who entered the action, went to the judges, eee ond of 


* Exod, xxl i. a. . 8. Deut. 1 17. 


pany gt 


s affair / 
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affair to them, and then they ſent officers with him, to go and ſeize the 
party, and bring him to juſtice. And to this our Lord alludes, when 
he ſays, Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the way 
with him *, that is, before thou art brought before the judge, leaſt thou 
be condemned. But ſometimes each party choſe a judge, and they two 
choſe a third, becauſe their number muſt be always unequal. - 

Witmſſes, 3dly. As to the witneſſes, it is commanded in Deuteronomy b, that the 
teſtimony of one ſingle perſon ſhall not be received againſt any one; 
and that in order to have a thing believed, it ſhall be confirmed by two 
or three perſons. The witneſſes (wore by the name of the living God, 
and when they were asked whether they had ſpoken the truth in what 
they ſaid, they anſwered Amen; which was the ſame thing as if they 
had ſworn, that what they ſaid was true. As well he who asked the 
queſtion; as he who took the oath, made uſe of the ſame form, By the 
living God. And ſome authors ſay, that after the judges had pronoun- 
ced ſentence, both they and the witneſſes laid their hands upon the head 
of the criminal, and ſaid to him, Thy blood be upon thee ; and that it 
was in alluſion to this form, that the Jews cried out in the judgment of 
Jesus CunR1sT, whom they accuſed before Pilate, His blood be up. 
on us, and upon our children ©. 

The m-  4thly. As to criminals, the law would not ſuffer any perſon to be 

thod of condemned, till he had been heard, and till ſuch time as the judges had 

proces” carefully informed themſelves of his ations. In order to induce the cri- 
crimizals- minal to confeſs his crime, they ſaid to him, Give glory to God, that is, 
confeſs the truth, and be your own judge. For the Jews were of opi- 

nion, that criminals who confeſſed their crimes, would partake in the 
happineſs of a future ſtate; and therefore they exhorted and preſſed the 
criminals, not to draw down the hatred of God upon them, by obſtina- 

cy and ſtubbornneſs in concealing their crimes. And St. Paul ſome- 

times alludes to this cuſtom among the Jews; as when he ſays, Happy 

is he that condenmeth not himſelf, in that thing which he alloweth4 

that is, who being convinced of the truth of a thing, is not weak enough 

to give teſtimony againſt himſelf, notwithſtanding his conviction; and 

when gx att that an heretick ir condemned of 
Matt. v. 25. b ch.xix. 15. Matt. xxvü. 23. © Rom. xiy. 22. ch fi. 11. 

him- 
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himſelf. There were always in court three clerks, who wrote down the 
opinions of the judges ; one wrote the opinions of thoſe who, were for 
acquitting the accuſcd, another theirs who were for condemning. him, 

and the third, both. Sentence was drawn up in theſe terms, Such a one has 

been cond:mned by the decree of ſuch a court, Let the people hear and 
fear, that is, fear ſuffering the like puniſhment, if they ſhould be found 
guilty of the ſame crime. 

IV. Nxxr to the forms of judicial proceedings 1 naturally follow pu- Puniſh 

niſnments; C which were either, 1 t. ſuch as were inflicted by God him- ments. 


lelf; or 2d/y. excommunication z or 3dly. pecuniary puniſhments ; or 
4thly. corporal ones.] 


1//, Go b, who was the fovercign maſter of the republick of the 
Hebrews, and who had no leſs power over the minds than the bodies 
of his ſubjects, did not only appoint viſible and corporal puniſhments for 
the correction of the guilty, but likewiſe ſometimes: exerciſed ſpiritual 
and inviſible ones, ſuch as no other prince, how powerful ſoever, could 
make uſe of, So that a man who violated the law of God in fecret» 
though his crime was known to no one but himſelf, and he might there- 
fore flatter himſelf with the hopes of eſcaping unpuniſhed, yet could 
not eſcape the knowledge of God: but the divine juſtice diſcovered it 
ſelf upon the ſecret diſſembler, by a ſudden death. This the Jews. call 
Mors per manum cæli, as if they ſhould. ſay, 4 ſtroke from heaven ; 
and it is to theſe ſorts of ſudden and ſupernatural deaths, that St. Paul 
alludes, when he tells the Corinthians, that the little care they took in 
preparing themſelves for the Sacrament , was the reaſon why many 
' were weak and ſickly among them, and many ſlept. Without theſe ex- 
traordinary puniſhments, how many of thoſe, who had been guilty of 
crimes to which God annexcd a Capital puniſhment, would by their con- 
ccaling their guilt from the ſight of men, have eſcaped it? 

2dly. AMONG the puniſhments which were inflicted by men, the Eacos- 
chief was excommunication. It was then not only an eccleſiaſtical. puniſh. #7: 
ment, as we now ſpeak, but alſo a civil one; becauſe in this theocra - 
tical republick, there was no diſfinction between the divine right and the 
civil. It was a ſeparation from all communication as well ſocial as re- 

« Or rather, in behaving themſelvet reverently at it. | „ 
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ligious; and the excommunicated were forbid entering into the temple, 
or the ſynagogues. Which is the reaſon why J Esus CnrRisr, when 
he would tell his diſciples that they would be excommunicated by the 
Jews, barely tells them, that That they would be put out of their ſyna- 
gopues® ; and St. Paul in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians ſays of 
the inceſtous perſon, that he ought to Fave been taken away from a- 
mong them; and to the Galatians®, I would they were even cut off 
that trouble yon: which word cut of which was made uſe of in excom- 
munication, is ſtronger in the original, and ſignifics, To root out or de- 
ſtroy. And morcover, the excommunicated were alſo debarred of all the 
intercourſes of civil life; for the Jews were not permitted to come near 
them, but to keep at the diſtance of at leaſt four cubits from them. It was 
likewiſe forbidden to eat with them, and for this reaſon the Jews never 
cat with Pagans, Samaritans, or Publicans, becauſe they looked upon them 
as excommunicated perſons ; and St. Paul in his firſt epiſt!: to the Corin- 
thians forbids them to keep company, or to eat with fornicators d. This 
Jewiſh excommunication differed from that of the church, in this, that 
if a man who was forbidden to enter ihto the temple on account of a- 
ny crime he had been guilty of, was raſh cnough to go there, he would 
have been puniſhed for it. Which was likewiſe the caſe with reſpect to 
any one, who ſhould come near another perſon, while he had any legal 
impurity upon him. And from hence came the fear the woman in the 
Goſpel was in, of touching IE SUS CHR1ST®, which nevertheleſs the 
high idea ſhe had of the piety of our Saviour ſo far overcame, as to give 
her courage enough to touch his garment, in order to be thereby cured 
of her iſſue of blood; and it was in this ſenſe, that St. Peter acknow- 
ledging the Divinity of 'JesUs CHRIST deſired him fo depart from 

him, becauſe he knew he was a ſinner f. 

WhHoeverR had deſerved excommunication was loaded with curſes, as ap. 
pears from the #2wenty ſeventh chapter of Deuteronomy, where the expreſ. 


. fon, Curſed be he, is ſo often repeated. So that fo curſe, and to excommu- 


nicate, are two terms, which ſignify the ſame thing. And for this reaſon 
St. Paul ſays, that no man ſpeaking by the ſpirit of God, ſays that Jeſus 


John xvi. 2. ch. v. ech. v. 1a. 4 ch. v. 11. Mar. v. 25-29. 
Lu. v. x. 
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is acrurſed>,, that is, curſes Ixsvs Cn Is, as che Jews. did, who denied 
him to be the Meſſiab, and excommunicated the Chriſtians, They like- 
wiſe delivered over the excommunicated perſons to Satan, as the miniſter 
of God's wrath, that he might torment them. The famous paſſage of 
St. Paul in this caſe is notorious 3 he would have had the incęſtuous per- 
ſon delivered over to Satan, that his fleſn might have been mortificd» 


and his ſoul ſaved ). For God permitted the Devil to torment thoſe, Who 
had theſe curſes laid upon them. Joſephus, in his ſecond book, of his Wars 


of the Fews, repreſents an excommunicated perſon, as One in the ut- 
moſt miſery. He ws, ſays he, often ſten to periſd in 4 um miſerable 
manner; he cannot receive the nour;ſbment. that is offered. him; be ig :re- 
duced to eating graſs, like à beaſt ; ard at laſt dies of . hunger, And it 
is in this ſenſe, that St. Paul deſired to be accurſed for his brethren, 
that is, he was ready to be excommunicated, to be laden with curſes; and 
to ſuffer all the miſeries which were, the oonſequeneęs of excommunica- 
tion, if it could have been of, agy.ſeryice to his brethren. In order to give 
the people the greater horrour of excommunication, the trumpets ſoun- 
ded, and links were lighted, at the time that it was pronounced, and if 
the man died before he was abſolved, they. ſtoned him in his coffin, + 


Selden * relates the manner in-which the Jews excommunicated the He- 


maritens, and perhaps it will be ſome pleaſure to the Reader to have i it 


here tranſcribed. All the people, ſays he, were, aſſembled, in the tem- 
ple, where there appeared three hundred prieſts, followed by. as many 
young men their diſciples, who had each a trumpet, and à book of the 


law, While the trumpets ſounded, and the Lievites ſung, the Samari- 
tans Were excommunicated, by the myſterious name of God, by the. d- 


calague, and by a ſeparation from the court of heaven, and from the 
inner court ; and every 1ſraelite was forbidden to eat any thing what- 
 ſoever whic 


ing ſwint's fleſh. Neither is it permitted to; make proſelytes of them; 
neither have they any part in the reſurrettion F the dead. For the 
Scripture ſays, Tou ought not to join with us in rebuilding the houſe 


of the Lord ; and this extends, as well to the world. to come, as to 
* x Cor. xi. 3. > Cor. v. 5. Num i * ler Not 


E c 


h belonged to the Cutheans. And from hence it is, that 
they were as ſtritily forbidden eating meat with the Cutheans, as car. 
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rb world. They eam have no pretenfions to Jeruſilem, ar the Sevip- 
rure ſays in another place, Tou have neither right, nor inheritance, nor 


poſſeſſion in Jeruſalem. ——— „„ the Il. 
raclites who are in Babylon. 


Tus Rabbits Aide excommunication into three ſors,” - | | 
(f.) Tux firſt they call Niddui, that is, ſeparation. Waben @ 


— a. man from all eil commerce even with his wife and his domeſticks, who 


could not come within four cubits of him. It laſted thirty days, if the 
criminal repented, if not, it was continued as there was occaſion. The 
word Niddui, comes from Nadds, which fignifics: 20 ſeparate, Under 
this ſort of excommunication, all women during the time of their uſual 
Ulneſs, and after their lying in, and all lepers before they were cured, 
were ſuppoſed to be, and were therefore denied all converſe with men. 
If the child was a male, the mother continued thus ſeparated for the firſt 
feven days; (and the Samaritans made an eneleſure about their beds, 
that rhe feparation might be perfect) and could not go into the temple, 
ot any holy place, ein the fortieth: day after ber Jying in, as is comman. 
ded in Levitirus®. x 

(205 Turk frond fer of 'cxrdiittimbeation wit dilled C or 
Here, which fignifics to anathematize, or devote 1d death ; and from 


thenct comes the Cherema or Herem of the Chaldeans, and the Ana 


ech ni Joch. vi. Spruag. 


"Thema of che Greeks. This excommunicarioa added to the former a 
great many curſes, imprecations, and wiſhes, that all the puniſhments we 
have ſpoken of, might fall upon the perſon excommunicated. - And we 
ſee in Sctiptare, that the rm de- 
ſitoyed, and their inhabitants pur to death, 

— — wit the eurſds, and appolaced/10 un- 
dure the puniſhments of an Anthems, for the fins of all the people, 
wete called in Greek n d Pericatharms, and ei Peripſe- 
"ma ; which wie tranflare, ON ſtouring and filth;, but, as Saidar tells us, 
theſe were the names which were given to the victims, which were of- 
feted np to expiate the ſins of the people, and to appeaſe the wrath of 
God. And it is in this ſenſe that St. Paw! calls himſelf Pericatharma, 
and Peripſtma*©; by which he means, that he was looked on as one of 
* 1 Cor. iv. 73. | 


thoſc 
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_ victims upon whoſe head all ſorts of: enrſts:fell3:which/he:did.not = 
refuſe to ſuffer for the ſalvation of his brethren; and therefore he ſays in 
the ſame ſenſe, in his Epiſtle to the Romens*, that he deſired ta become 
ax auathems, that is, that he would : readily have; given up his life, if 
upon his becoming a victim, JES UG CHa Ils r would. have lam on him 
the ſins of his brethren, aud have expiated them hy his dea. 
(34. ) Tux third ſort of Jewiſh cxcommupication is called Sohammar, 
from an Hebrew verb which ſignifies a exclude. But others give. different in- 
terpretations to this word: ſome decive it from Schammitha, which lignifics, 
There is death; others make it equivalent to the Maranatha in St. Paula 
firſt Hniitle to the Corintbians*, . which. ſignifies Ihe Lord comet, chat is, 
to judge for Mara in Syriack ſignifies the Lord. And it may have yet ang- „ 
ther explanation from Schem, which ſigniſies a name, and is it ſelf that name 7 
by which the Jews ſometimes call God. So chat Schammat will then beithe | 
fame as Schems ata, that is, Gad cometh: which would be an impefect 
ſentence unlels we added, ts judge. Sothat, the Moramatbha was a ſort of 
terrible Anathema, which was falminatcd againſt thoſe, vhoſe ſaluation ap- 
peared to be fo deſperate, that they had nothing more to expect, but the 
terrible day of Judgment. Theſe words, The Lard cometh, ſtrihe with ter- 
tour; and indeed not without reaſon. Wie have one example af them, 
in the Epiſtie of St. Fade, ver. L4. and this is hat the Prophet Malachi 
 ſeeras to threaten in che haſt words of his'prophecy.; Which fills the Jews 
with dread, to ſee that . 
34h. 
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** As to corporal puniſhments, (ff.) ſome were not capital, as 
— and whippings; and ( 2d.) ſome were capital, and were cal. 
led by the Jews Keret, from the word Carat, which ſignifies, r cut of, 
or to deſtroy; and it is this ſort of puniſhment that we. tranſlate by, 
That ſoul ſhall be cut off from among his people, It ſhall be cut ob, 
It ſhall be cut off in the ſigbt of his people ©, and the like. 

(1/.) As to the former, it is commanded in Deuteronomy d that they 
ſhould never give above forty ſtripes, and therefore for fear of exceeding 
that number, they never gave but thirty nine; agreeably to which, St. 

Paul ſays that he received forty ſtripes ſave onen. And Foſephns* al- 

10 gives us an inſtance of this manner of ſpeaking. Maimonides ſays 

this cuſtom was introduced to prevent the executioner's breaking the law, 

by exceeding forty, becauſe they were forbidden to give more, but not 

forbidden to give leſs. As to the manner of whipping criminals, the 
' Talmud * gives us this account of it. They tied their. hands to a pillar, 
the executioner ſtripp d them naked to the waſt, and there was a ſtone 
placed behind them, upon which the executioner ſtood, and whipped 
- them with thongs. The ſufferer was obliged to ftoop, and whilſt they 
- were ſtriking him, an officer cried with a loud voice, If thou wilt not 
_-obferve to do all tliat is written in the book of the law, if thou doſt 
not fear this glorious and fearful name of the Lord thy God b, _=_ 

niſhment ſhall be doubled: and another officer eee eee 
a third commanded the executioner to ſtrike. 
( 24h.) TaERE were, according to the Rabin, four ſorts of ca. 
el 1 Pitabipuniſhments, v. 3 mma ht gy n om; 

, we ſhall ſpeak only of the two latter.) 
* As to the former, they ſtrangled — nd with-a cor; or 
haodkerchief ; but I queſtion, whether they ever hanged them upon a gib- 
det, i the modern practice. The Seripture indeed ſpeaks of the croſs 
which was a ſort of gibbet, but. crucifixion as practiſed by the Romans, 
-5was nottrin nſe among the N They did not faſten a man alive upon 
a croſs, that he might hang on it tillhe: dind'y CR was. mos 
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they expoſed his carcaſe upon a croſs after he was dead, that every body 
might ſec, that he had been puniſhed for his crime. And this is the rea- 
ſon, why Jesus Cunisr's declaring what kind of death he ſhould die, 
was at the ſame time declaring, that he ſhould dic by the hands of the 
Gentiles*®. The commandments which God gave concerning the croſs, 
relate to this publick manner of expoſing the dead bodies of criminals, 
which they hung up upon croſſes, after they were dead. If a man have 
committed a ſm worthy of death, and he be to be put to death, and 
thou hang him upon a croſs", his body ſhall not r:main all night upon 
the gibbet ©, but thou ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that diy (For ke that 
is hanged d on a gibbet, is accurſed of God) that thy land be not defi- 
led, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inberitance . And 
according to this law Joſbua acted. He left the King of Hai hanging 
on a gibbet until even-tide, and as ſoon as the ſun was down, Jo- 
. ſoua commanded that they ſhould take his carcaſe down, and caſt it 
at the entering in of the gate of the city 5, Inſtead of the terms Gibbet 
or Croſs, the Septuagint has 4 double wood, a croſs being made of two 
pieces of wood. The ſame Juſbua, crucified five kings h and left them 
upon the croſs till the evening, and at the time of the going down of 
the ſun, he commanded, and they toat them down from the gibbet i. 


The Gibeonites, by David's permiſſion, crucified the children of Saul, 


upon the hill before the Lord, that is, before the tabernacle which was 
then at Gibeon *, But it is ſufficiently evident, that we are not to con- 


clude from thence, that theſe perſons were faſtened alive to a croſs, and 
there expired; on the contrary, all thoſe of whom the Scripture ſpeaks, 
were faſtened to it dead, and not alive. It is true indeed that Haman 
was liftcd up upon a croſs fifty cubits high, which he had prepared for 
Mordecai, but he was no Jew. And as to the Perſians, it is evident 
that crucifixion was in uſe among them, and that it was in imitation of 
their cuſtoms, that Eæra commanded concerning the man who ſhould 
break the law he had publiſhed, That timber ſhould be Rp hart 


* John xil. 3a, 33. Egg. a Tree. * The Tree, Eg. real © Net is 
the Eng. tranſl, Deut. xri. 2a, 23. Vg. Eg. A Tre. Joch. vili. 29. 
„ik Es. banged them on five Trees. nnn 2/2 Sam... 
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his houſe, and be ſet up, and be hanged thereon 2. But in what manner 
ſoever this was done, whether by putting the criminals to death, before 
they expoled them on the croſs, or whether they faſtened them to it a- 
live; what the Jews, according to Maimonidis obſerve concerning it, is 
this: That they never hanged any perſon upon a tree which was ſtan- 
ding on its root, leaſt it ſhould afterwards continue there; and that they 
always made uſe of timber on this occaſion, becauſe it was always to be 
© buried with the criminal, that no footſteps of this misfortune might re- 
main, and no one might be able to ſay, There ſtands the tree whereon 
ſuch an one was hanged. And the ſame thing was alſo done with the 
fone with which any man had been ſtoned, or the ſword, which had 
been made uſe of in beheading, or the handkerchief which had been 
uſed in ſtrangling, every thing of this kind was buried with the crimi- 
nal. And if the Reader would be yet further informed concerning theſc 
and the like particulars, he may be ſo, by A diſſertation on the croſs, 
which he will find in my Commentary upon the Goſpel, and whercin this 
ſubje& is carefully conſidered, and treated on. 
2dly.) A's to ſtoning, it was performed in this manner. There is an 
expreſs command in Leviticus d to lead the man that was to be ſtoned 
out of the camp, and from thence came afterwards the cuſtom of execu- 
ting criminals without the cities. When they were carried to execution, 
an officer marched before them, and cried, Such a one is going to be 
Poned for ſuch a crime, and at the accuſation -of ſuch and ſurh wit. 
neſſes. I any one can ſhew that he is innocent, let him come. When 
the criminal was at the diſtance of ten cubits from the place of executi- 
on, he was cxhorted to confeſs his crime, and when he came a little near- 
er, he was ſtripped of his cloaths. And let his manner of death be 
hat it will, they always, according to the Talnud, gave the priſoner 
ſome wine with incenſe in it, in order to ftupify and intoxicate him; 
and this ſufficiently explains, what that Mine wing/ed with myrrhe was, 
"which was offered to JESUS Cunts r on the croſs, and of which 
he would not drink, It was likewiſe always cuſtomary to have their 
_ executions over before . and the law commands that the body ſhall 
be buried the fame day d. The place, on which the. perſon was ſtoned, 
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was raiſed about tem oe twelve ſoot, from whence: one of the witneſſes 


he was again put in that poſture. If he did not die with this, another 


witneſs took a ſtone and threw it upon his heart; and if he did not ex- 
pire then, all the people ſtoned him. Sometimes they threw down the 
ptiſoner headlong in ſuch a manner as to daſn him againſt ſome great 
ſtone, and if this did not diſpatch him, they threw another upon him 


thereby to cruſh him in pieces: to which our Lord alludes in the 21. 


chapter of St. Matthew, when he ſays, W hoſoever ſhati fall ow this 


aue ſhall be broken, but on hm b ee anole 


him to powder b. 


' SOME of thoſe places in Scripture where this DAS as e | 
forth him that hath curſed©, with 


manded, are as follows. Bring 


out the camp, and let all that heard him lay their hands upow 
his head, and let all the congregation flone him. And thou: ſpalt fpratt 


to the children of Marl ſaying, Whoſarver curſeth his Cod " faall bear. 


his ſin, and he that blaſphemerh the vane of the Lord, he full furely 
be put to death, r 
well the ſtranger as be that is born in the land d. In Deuteronomy 
there is another law much like this againſt him who ſhould cauſe falſe. 
Gods to be worſhipped; though he be a brother, a fon, an husband, d 


ther ſpall” thine exe pity him, iber ſbat thou ' ſpare, 'ntither ſhalt 
thou: conceal him, bat thou alt furaly kill him, thine hand. ſpull 


a friend. Thou foult not conſent wnto him, nor bearen unta bu, ned. 


firſt : upon: bim to. put him to death; and afterwards the bands of all 


the people, and thou foa't ſtone him with ſtones that he dire And in 
another place in the ſame hook, God ſpeaks thus, bf 3here de found a. 
mong von within any of thy gates which the Lord ty God: giveth 
thee, man or woman that hath wrought wickedneſs in:the fipht of tio 
Lord thy God, in tranſarefiing his couenant, and hath" gone and ſerved 
other Gods, and wor ſbipped them, either the ſun, or the mon, un 4. 


y of the hoſts of heaven, which T have not cummamed, and it be 
al eee denen CEL 
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? hot! it be true, and the thing certain that ſuch abomination is wrought 
in Ifrael; then ſhalt thou bring ſorth that man or that woman (which 
have committed that wicked thing) without thy gates, even that man 
or that woman, and ſhalt ſtone them with ſtones till they die. At 
the mouth of two witneſſes or three witneſſes ſpall he that is worthy 
of death be put to death, but at the mouth of one witneſs he ſhall 
not be fut to death. The hands of the witneſſ:s ſhall be firſt upon 
Him to put kim to death, and afterwards the hands of all the people, 
ſo thou ſhalt put the evil from among you?. And in this manner the 
man in the wilderneſs was puniſhed, who was found e of ſticks 
on the ſabbath- day b: 

FROM whence it plainly appears how zcalous the Jews were for the 
obſervation of their law. They were not aſhamed to be themſelves the 
executioners of it, and to puniſh criminals with their own hands, ſince 
the witneſſes were obliged to caſt the firſt ſtone 3 (to which cuſtom ] x- 
sus CHRIST alludes, when he ſaid to the Phariſecs, who brought 
him the woman taken in adultery, He that is without fin, among you, 
let him firſt caſt @ ſtone at her c.) And not only they, but all the peo- 
ple likewiſe aſſiſted in ſtoning them. If a father, ſays Herod in Joſe- 
phus d, pute his hand upon the bead of his ſon whom he accuſes, all 
they uno are there preſent, are by the law of the ' Fews obliged to 
ftrtke him. Every offence: againſt religion was with the Jews, a crimen 
Lefe majeftatis; and every private perſon thought it his glory to revenge 
the intereſts of his God. And in order to ſhew their concern for his 
glory, the law commands them, to rent their cloaths, whenever they 
hear any one blaſpheme, in teſtimony of their grief at it. And accor- 
dingly, thus did Caiaphas when he thought JESUS CuRIS r blaſphe- 
med; and though he was high- prieſt, yet might he do this, the law not 
having forbidden the high · prieſt to rend his cloaths, unleſs over dead 
bodies, The Jewiſh rt ay that he did not cent d den. 
—— but upwards. 

WI ſhall now conclude this tes wich the account Aten 
gives us of the officers or miniſters of juſtice, whom the Hebrews call 
Stoterim. Theſe men, ſays he, always carried ſtaves, and rods ; they 

, Den t 2. 3. 76. 7 Num. xv. 32, 36. Jo. viii. 7. 4 Antig. lib. xvi c. 17. 
W | | Went 
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went into all publick places, and viſited the ſhops in order to examine 
their weights and meaſures, and by orders of the Judges, puniſhed 
the guilty. When they found any that wer: guilty, they carried them 
before the Judges in order to their condenmation. During the time of 
trial, they ſtood round the tribunal, and as ſoon as any one was con- 
demned, they ſeized him in order to — bim. 
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CHAP, XII. 


The different Laws of the lee, under Noah, Abraham. 
and Moſes. wo PEEL 


AW'S arc the ſupport of republicks, 4 
magiſtrates who govern them, is only that of explaining the laws, hon . 


and puniſhing thoſe who tranſgreſs them. And therefore the republick 
which God formed to prepare the way for the Meſſiah, could: not fail 
of being founded upon ſuch as were moſt wiſe, and beſt adapted to an- 
ſwer the end of its government. His being the author of it, is ſufſſi · 
cient to convince us, that there muſt have been an ble order and 
regularity eſtabliſhed in it; but nevertheleſs, that very order required 
that the firſt laws which God gave it, ſhould be adapted to che barbarous, X 
manners of a people, who governed 'themfelyes more. by the impreſſions 
of ſenſe, than the light of rcafon, And from hence it is, that ahun. 
dance of thoſe laws are allegorical; that is, that under the appearance 
of low and unworthy precepts, they contain obligations of amore. ex--- 
alted nature. And ſuch in particulat was that, 5 
zling the ox, which trod out the cn. For how can iti be imagined, 4. 
2s St. Paul ſays b, that God ſhould ſtoop ſo low, a6 to make laws for the 
preſervation of oxen? without doubt, his deſign in this precept was, to & 
inſinuate to this groſs and carnal people, that they ought not to defraud + 
the [labourer of his hite. And che ſame may be aid of tote ———_ | 
9g 8 Jam Meint: 
Deu. xv. Fu dx Cor. ix. 9. 
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laws, which forbid the boiling a kid in its mother's milka, the plowing 
with an ox and an aſs in the ſame yokeb, the wearing of cloaths made 
of both linnen and woollen ©, the ſowing different ſorts of ſeeds in the 
ſame field, the uſing a+ pot without a coveringꝰ, the touching a dead 
body f, and the eating ſeveral ſorts of meat Even the law of ' circum. 
ciſion was allegorical, and pointed out that circumciſion of the heart, 
which conſiſts in cutting off every evil deſire b. 

AND as the laws which God gave his people were allegorical, 0 were 
my. they myſtical too; they were as it were ſo many sketches of thoſe di- 
vine precepts, which the Meſſiah was one day to give mankind. And 
as theſe laws, by commanding good, and forbidding evil, were ſo far from 
curing the corruption of humane nature, as to ſeem rather to have in- 
creaſed concupiſcence, and to have given ſtrength to ſin, they were very 
proper to convince mankind of their impotence in doing good, and 


their inclinations to evil. They might have prevented the reflections of 


thoſe who ask, JYhy was it neceſſary that God ſhould ſend his ſon in- 
to the world? what need did man ſtand in of it? was it not ſuffi- 


cient to haue ſhewn-them their duty? and the like; the law it ſelf was 
ſufficient? to have: convinced the whole world: of their want of the 
coming of IA SuS CHRIST. Men knew welt enough the good they 
ouglit to have done, and they-inwardly approved of it; but nevertheleſs 
they did the contrary. So that, the Jaw only diſcoveted thoſe wounds, 
lieh i could not cure. And that long ſpace of time, which paſſed be. 
tween the publication of the law of "Moſes, and the coming of Jesvs 
Cm, was therefore" only deſtgned to convince mankind of the inſirmi- 
ties of their nature, and to make them deſirous of recovering from them. 
So bad from the beginning of the world reſolved to found the 
republick of the Hebrews,” to be a ſhadow: and figure of the Chriſtian 


religion; and in proportion” as the number of theſe his citizens increaſed, 


bemuhiplied his la upon them. Noah and his family were the firſt; 
and aſtet them came ¶Abrabam. And to both theſe: God gave ſome 


laws, before-he; gave — Jews their on —— And it 4s the 


L. 76105 03] Jon HY * in 54 1 4 1 as + 71 2 2 4 57 257 
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Chap. XIII. the Holy Scriptures: 


buſineſs of this chapter to ay ſomething of them all; C Which I ſhall 
do, in this otder, I. ef the laws God gave Noah; II. of that he gave 
Arabam; III. of the written laws he gave Moſes ; (and here, If of 


the number, 24/y. of the wiſdom, and 3dy. of the bradenee of ben; 
1 IVthiy. of the oral law. ] | 


1. Tu Rabbins teach, that God gave Noah: an iind The Pre- 
that they might be obſerved by his poſterity. Theſe they call She late ce Noch, of 


of the Noarhides; and as all men are Noachides, that is, the deſcen- 
dants of Noah, they pretend that theſe ſeven commandments contain 
the whole law of nature. The ſirſt of theſe precepts commands the 
worſhipping of God alone, and forbids all other worſhip.” The ferund 
forbids the prophanation of the name of God. Thie ird forbids the 
ſpilling of humane blood. The fourth condemns criminal conjunc- 
tions. The ffth forbids theft. The „th enjoins the eſtabliſhment” of 
magiſtrates and judges to determine the controverſies” that might ariſe 
concerning theſe precepts, and to warn the people to obferve them. 
And the ſeventh: forbids the e ere eee, _— "which * 
the only one that we find in the book of Urneſſra. ** 
Urom this tradition was founded the Jewiſh dich of -dbliging M 
ſtrangers who ſettled in Juda, and were called Profelytes of the gute, 
or of habitation, to obſerve theſe ſeven preteptsbd: and In the diſpute 


. *** 
N 18 


which aroſe among the diſciptes of I CH,’ r About the nete. 


ſity of keeping the la of Meſes, the Apoſtles thought they could not ” 
find: out a juſter medium, "than to requite of the Gentiles only the bb. 


ſervation of theſe commandments. For it is evident, that tlle apoſtolical = oa 


— é—ͤx ̃q ͤ˙Euñ — u from 7 
2001194 lian 
. ch. ix. 4 ee eee aa erde Prokptahan een ben cala eus 
u, worſhippers, viz. becauſe they worſhipped the Go of Iſrael. Thus Lydia (Acts xvi. 
14.) and Juſtus (xvüi. 6. are ſaid to be perſons who worſhipped God, ie. 8 the 
Gate. Thus Sr. Paul ir ſaid to bade diſputed with and corverted the worſhi ing Greeks, aud the 
perſons ( xvii.q, 17 where wo'tranſlare'the Dee 4 beſe Projelztes. Aud 
thus they are called worſhipping (i our tra»ſlation religious) Proſelytes, xiii. 43. which ſbews that 
they are likewiſe means by thoſe who were ordained to eternal life, v. 47. i. e. who were enrolled 
rrerfeb among thoſe who were believers in a future ſtate, aud candidates for eternal life. f 
theſe Proſelytes are alſs twice called fearers of God; as js ſaid of Cornelius, (x. 2.) and at fr. Paul 
calls them in his addreſs to them, xiii. 16. Mede's works. p. 20,21. 
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and from things ſtrangled had a relation to this doctrine of the 
Jews; which the following paſlage in Maimonides does very fully ex- 


plain. 


GOD, ſays this Rabbin b, gave ſix commandments to Adam. (So 
that according to him the origin of this law is older than Noah.) The 


five firſt forbid idolatry, blaſphemy, homicid:, unlawful conjuncrions 


and theft ; and the ſixth commands the eftabliſhment of magiſtrates. 


© Theſe fix commandments Moſes has preſerved, and reaſon it ſelf leads 
us to the obſervation of them : but the very terms of the law do then. 


The com- 


ſelves ſhew, that they are ancient. And to theſe Noah received 4 
Seventh commandment, which was that of not eating of any animal 
till the blood had been taken out of it. Ton ſpall not, ſays God to 
him, eat the fleſh with the ſoul, that is, the blond. All theſe make 
ſeven commandments, which were obſerved by the whole world. Af- 
terwards God gave Abraham the commandment of circumciſion; and 
this Patriarch inſtituted the morning-prayer. Iſaac eſtabliſhed the after- 
noon prayer, and taught that the tenths of every thing muſt be ſot a- 
part for an offering to God. Jacob forbad the eating of the ſmecy 


which ſbrank, aud compoſed the evening prayer. Amram added other 


precepts to theſe in Egypt. And at length Came — who gave 
the utmoſt perfection to the law. . 
II. Gop commanded: « Abraham to — himſels, and his chil- 


nd. dren and his flaves*©: and this circumciſion was as it were the ſeal of 
mew? God the covenant which God then entered into with his poſterity. It gave 


gave to 


Abraham. every one, who received it, admiſſion among the people of God; and 


without it, every one was excluded from the temple and facrifices. - Un- 
circumciſed perſons dared not enter into that part of the temple which 
was appointed for the Iſraelites, nor eat the paſchal lamb, ncither were 
obliged to obſerve the laws we now come to conſider, which the 
Jews believed God ſent only to the Iſraelites; and theſe are, 
III. Taz written laws, or law of Moſes, which 1 ä 


emen 
verts to Chriſtianity ſhould become Proſelytes of the gate, or Proſelytes of Juſtice, and they deter- 
mined for the former. Mede's Works. Ibid. * m—_— of 8 Proſelyte, ch. iy. Gen. xvii. 
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1. As very extenſive. The Jews reckon up to the number of ſix 
hundred and thirty commandments in it; and theſe they divide into two 
claſſes : Affirmati ves, among which they reckon two hundred and forty 
eight; and Negatives, of which they make three hundred and ſixty five. 
The Rabbins, according to cuſtom, ſay that the number of the _Afirma- 
tive commandments anſwers to that of the parts of a humane body, and 
that that of the Negatives anſwers to the number of the days of the ſolar 
year; and others ſay to that of the veins. But I queſtion whether phy- 
ſicians will find them very exact in their anatomy. This multitude of pre- 
cepts is what made up that heavy yoke, which ſays St. Peter, Neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear. and it was for this reaſon that 
St. Paul called the law of Moſes, The law of commandments. But 
yet this multitude of precepts was in ſome ſenſe neceſſary for this carnal 
people, in order to ſhew them their obligations in every minute particu- 
lar, becauſe the groſſneſs of their underſtandings diſabled them from ſup. 
plying any thing which was not expreſly commanded in the law: ' where- 
as that charity, which the Ho LY Gnosr ponrs out into the heatts of 
Chriſtians, is a living law, which comprehends all, explains al, and ob- 
ſerves all. 

Tux chief among thoſe many commandments, of which the law of 
Moſes conſiſted, were ten; which contain the moſt eſſential duties by 
men, and were given to Moſes by God, engraven on two tables of ſtone, 
in order thereby to ſet before the eyes, the law which ſin has bloed 
out of the heart: and theſe are called The decalogue. But not withſtan- 
ding this, we muſt be very careful how we imagine that The decalaghe 
contains either all the vittues which God requires, or all the vices whic 
he forbids. For there are other vices even of a' very enormous nature, 
beſides thoſe which are ſpecified in it; and it were an abominable crrour 
to conclude from thence, that they are no ſins. God has ſufficiently 
ſhewn his abhorrence of them, by the terrible puniſhments he has an- 
nexed to them; but his deſign in the decalogue, being only to give an a- 
bridgment of his law which they might have perpetually before their 
eyes, he therefore only ſet down in it ſome of the moſt common du- 
ties, and the vices to which humane nature is moſt inclined. 9 

2 Adds xy. 10. » Eph. ii. 15. l ir md 
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Tux firſt, table of the decalogue has but four commandments ; 1. 


that of worſhipping one God only; 24ly. that of abſtaining from idolatry; 


zaly. that of not taking the name of God in vain; and 4147. that of 
hallowing the ſabbath day. But the ſecond table has ſix : 1. that of 


_honouring father and mother; 24/y. that of not committing murder; 


34%. that of not committing adultery; 4th. that of not ſtealing; 
s thly. that of not bearing falſe witneſs; and 6thly. that of not coveting 
any thing that is our neighbours. 


Bur beſides theſe, there are in the law many other commandments, 


5 which have a ncar relation to theſe two tables; and as they depend up- 


on them, are only as it were a continuation and explanation of them. 
Of this kind, with relation to the firſt table, are the commands, not to 
offer ſacrifice to ſtrange Gods b; not to offer up their children in ſacriſice 
to the idol Moloch; to break down the ſtatucs of the falſe Gods d; 
to deſtroy diviners e; and not to ſwear by ſtrange Gods f. And the laws 
of this Kind which relate to the ſecond table, are ſuch as follow. All 
thoſe which regulate the puniſhments of murder and uncleanneſs* ; all 
thoſe which relate to the reſpect due to the ſovereign and the aged b; 
chat of not ſuffering a daughter of Iſrael to proſtitute her ſelfi z that of 


2 not acquiring uſury of their brethren ©; that of relieving theit neigh- 


z. that of bringing back a wandering ox into the way m; that of 
helping vp the aſs that lies under his burden u; that of not giving falſe 
Witneſs with the wicked ; that of not following a multitude to do c- 
vl; that of not taking out of a debtor's houſe the things which he 
cannot live without, or of reſtoring them before ſun - ſet a; that of not 
retaining the hire of the ſtranger ; that of leaving gleanings in their c- 
"Nates and vineyards, when they gathered in the harveſt and the vintage, 
for the widows, the * ſtrangers ; and that of not diſ- 
guiſing the ſexes t. 


Is the. French the decalogue is divided according to the Church of Rome; that is, the two firſt 
 eomandments are made but one, and the tenth is dryided into tus; and conſequently the firſt table i 
* bere ſaid byP. Lamy to hve but three commandments in it, and the ſecond ſeven, Ex xxii. 20. 


:< Lev- iii. 21. 4 Ex. xxiti. 24- Lev. xx. 3 1. X. 6. f Ex. xxili. 31. 
Num. xxxv. Lev. xx. 10 &. b Lev. xix. 32. Ex. xxii. af. i Ex. xix. 29. 
Deut. xxiii. 19. Lev. xxv. 35. * Ex.xxiii. 4. n Ex. xiii. 5. 
o Ex. Xxiii. 1. Ex. xxiij. 2. Deut. xxiv. 12, 13. ! Lev. xix. 13. 
Lev. xix. 9. * Deut. xxii. 5. | | 
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Bur though all theſe laws of the Jews ate in ſome ſenſe, religious ³ 
ones, in as much as God was the giver of them all; yet does the Serip- 
ture nevertheleſs diſtinguiſh between civil laws and eccleſiaſtical. We 
have already treated of the latter in a chapter by themſelves; and 1 ſhall 
only here add to them, that wherein God commanded his people to have 
but one temple to offer ſacrifice to him ina. So that, as the Hebrews 
had all the ſame original, and worſhipped but one God, ſo had they but 
one peculiar place appointed for that worſhip. All the Jews were obli- 
ged to appear there three times in a year, there to give God thanks for 
the benefits he had beſtowed upon them b. And nothing, as Joſephus 
has obſerved, could have been more proper to maintain friendſhip a- 
mong them, than theſe general aſſemblies which were made in the tem- 
ple, and the feſtivals. which were there celebrated. { Which leads, 

2. To the wiſdom of theſe wS.7] The bare reading of thei 1646 <p 
ſufficient to perſwade us, that God Muſt have been the founder of this re- La 
publick. They are an admirable mixture of policy, juſtice, innocenee — 
and virtue. They all tend to the preſervation of a people, who as ſuch 
are entirely eſtabliſhed upon religion and innocence. So that the repub- 
lick of the Hebrews is a perfect model of a well- hrs rm common- | 
wealth. 

W1rTH 4 regard to the ſovereign, as he is the head of the i and ek _ re: 
ſafety of his ſubjects depends upon · his conduct, Moſes took all the necef. r 0 
ſary precautions that could be taken, to prevent any one's being admitted reigns 
into the conduct of this people, who was not filled with virtue, and a 
ſtranger; to all viee. It is ſuſſicient fur you, ſays he to this people in the 
words of Joſephus ©, that God be your ſovereign ; but if you ſhould E.. 
ver deſire to have a king; take care to chooſe one of your own nation, 
and one whom you ſee inclined to juſtice ani all other virtues. ho- 
ever he be, let him have a greater regard for God and the laws, than © 
for his own- underſtanding, and let him de nothing in oppoſition” to the 
High prieſt, and the Senate. Let bim avoid having great numbers of 


wrues; great ſtate and equipages, and the heaping up of immenſe" rich- © 
es ; this pomp and pride will lead him to a contempt of the laud. 


Deut. vi. %% Anis lib. iy. c. 3. Deut. xvii. 14-15, des W ; 
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Withre- As to the adminiſtration of juſtice, we have already ſeen, that Moſes 
1 gave excellent rules concerning it; that he warned the judges againſt ſuf. 
ziſtratios feting themſelves to be corrupted by preſents; that one witneſs was not 
fic. ſuffcient, but that there muſt have been at leaſt two; and that the inte- 
grity of their paſt lives was made neceſſary, to render their teſtimonies 
authentick. To which, we may here add, that women were not ſuffer. 

ed to be witneſſes, on account of their natural levity ; nor ſlaves on ac. 
count of that meanneſs and baſeneſs of mind, which may, generally 

ſpeaking, be ſuppoſed to prevail in them. 

With ve. AND fo likewiſe does the ſame wiſdom appear in theſe laws, with 
b regard to the intereſts and ſafety of the people. Intereſt is the great 
reſts, and band of ſociety, which men never break, as long as they find their ac- 
22 J count in continuing united. And this therefore ought in wiſdom ſo to 
— be regulated, as that no ſingle perſon ſhould enjoy ſuch peculiar advanta- 
ges as will draw off his regard from the republick, and fix it entirely up- 

on himſelf. When this happens, that is, when avarice prevails, and eve- 

ry one thinks of nothing but ſatisfying his inſatiable deſire of getting 
money, a ſtate cannot long ſubſiſt. And accordingly, we ſec the laws 

of Moſes endeavour to guard againſt this evil. God commands the 

Jews to look on themſelves as brethren and members of the ſame fa- 
mily*. Upon this foot the land of Canaan was equally divided among 

them b, and left avarice ſhould deſtroy this equality, the law of Jubilee 
reſtored every man to the portion which had fallen to him e. All which 

were wile rcſtraints and guards againſt covetouſneſs; and to this muſt 

be added the ſeverc prohibitions againſt removing land - marks d, and the 
puniſhments annexed to theft, It © was lawful to kill the thief who was 

taken in the act of ſtealing or breaking through a wall f. He that ſtole 

gold or ſilver, paid double ?; he that ſiole cattle, four-fold ; he that ſtole 

an ox, five-fold"; and the op were forbidden to take any uſury of 
their brethren . And as to ſafety, the laſt mentioned laws ſecured pro- 

perty, as well as guarded againſt covetouſneſs; and life was ſufficiently 


ſecured, by the law of retaliation *, and the puniſhments annexed to mur- 


Deut xv. 2. » John xiv. Sc. Deut. V. « Dour: xxvii. 17. 
* Only by night, not by day. Ex. xxii. 2, 3. 5 Ibid. v. 9. * Ibid. v. 1. 
i Lev. xxv. 36. * Ex. xxi. 24. 


der“. 


K's 5 . 


der 2. Beſides which, the law alſo required, that if there lhappencd to be a 
murder in the country, the author of which was not known, the magi- 
ſtrates of the neighbouring cities ſhould aſſemble, and publickly declare 
themſelves innocent of itb. And as to accidental deaths, they were ſuf⸗ 
ciently guarded againſt; for the law required that all wells ſhould be 
cloſed in, and the roofs of all houſes have battlements e, to prevent acci- 
dents. And it appointed places of reſuge, for thoſe who ſhould kill any 
una wares, to ſcreen them from the revenge of the relations of the de- 
ceaſed l. But the man- layer could not return to his own houſe till af. 
ter the death of the High-; prieſt ?; which was doubtleſs to ſhew that the 
Iſraelites after they had obtained God's pardon for their ſins, could not 
enter into heaven, till after the death of Jxs us CHRIST, the 1 true 
High-pricſt, 
AND I ſhould have obſerved further, that in order to prepare an e- 
quality among the Iſraelites, God likewiſe required, that if any of them 
had ſold their liberty, they ſhould be reſtored to it at the Jubilee. But 
it was law ful to continue thoſe in ſlavery, who were willing to continue 
ſo, and in that caſe, their ears were bored in teſtimony of it f. And it 
is pretended, that the Pſalmiſt alludes to this, when he makes the Son 1 
of God ſay to his FaTHER, (as the Hebrew has it) that he had bored bis 4 
.ears*, that is, that he had accepted him to be his voluntary ſlave: and 
the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, agreeably to this interpretati- 
on, renders it, But a body haſt thou prepared me ®, that is, to be a vic- 
tim, to be offered up in facrifice to thee. 
zaly.) IN point of prudence, nothing eſcaped Moſes. | As children The pro 
arc the ſupport, and if I may ſo ſpeak, the nurſery of the ſtate, he pro- Ane of 
ſcribed Eunuche i, who rob the publick of the children they owe it. — 
He commands that he who debauches a woman ſhall marry her k. He 
requires, that the woman who is married for a virgin, and appears not 
| to be fo, ſhall be ſtoned l. Adultery, that great reproach of the married 
4 ſtate, was tried by a known miracle; a woman accuſed of it, was obli- 
ged to drink ſome waters in the temple, which the Scripture calls, T he 


„L. iv. 17. Deut ni.. * Deut B. « Num-xexv.g. 1 v.28. 
Ex. xxi. 6. PH. Il. 6. » Heb. x5. i Non intrabit Eunuchus... . . eccleſiam 
Domini. Deut. xxiii. 1. Vulgate. Deut. xxii. 28, 9. 1 Ibid. v. 13-21. 
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waters of jealouſy : if ſhe was guilty theſe waters killed her, but if ſhe 
was innocent, they did her no harm; as we find it related in the fifth 
chapter of Numbers. Polygamy was permitted among the Hebrews, as 
were alſo divorces: of which JESUS CHRIS I ſays in the Goſpel, 
that this liberty was granted them, breauſe of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, that is doubtleſs, in order to prevent poiſonings and murders, 
The deſire of having children which nature inſpires, was augmented a- 


mong the Jews, by the reproaches which the law throws upon the bar- 


renneſs of women b; and in order to preſerve both the names and e- 


ſtates of families among them, if a woman had had no children by her 


husband, ſhe after his death married his brother, and the children of this 
ſecond marriage were eſteemed the deſcendants of the firſt c. 

God forbids their kings to multiply wives d, but this is only to be 
underſtood of too great a number: for it's certain they were permitted to 
have ſeveral. As to the laws, which obliged women to contigue ſepa- 
rated from all converſe, after their lying in, on account of their legal 
impurity, we have alrcady ſpoken of them. 

AND beſides all theſe, Moſes gave likewiſe other laws for the ſecu- 
ring of things which had been entruſted with others*, and to regulate the 
juſtice of weights and meaſures ;; and he gave all his citizens aſſurance, 
of the protection of the laws . Lepers were baniſhcd the ſocicty in or- 
der to prevent the ſpreading of fo contagious a diſtemper b. It was not 
lawful to declare war, till terms of peace had firſt been offered i, All 
ſociety with foreign nations was at firſt forbidden the Jews, leaſt they 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by their examples k. And laſtly 
this legiſlator engages his ſubjects to obſerve his laws, by the only two 
motives that have any great influence upon men, hope and fear. He 
promiſes thoſe who ſhall be faithful in obſerving the law of God, riches, 
regular ſeaſons, plentiful harveſts, rich vintages, great abundance of all 
things, and rivers of milk and honey; and on the other hand he leaves 
no crime unpuniſhed!: n I ſhall. not here n eech rw 


0 Marr xix. 8. d Ex. xxiii. 26. Deut vii. 14 1 he 4 Deve. vi 17, 
Ex. xxii. 7. &c. Deut. xxv. 13, 14, 15, 16. Lev. xxV. 1... 2 
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ments he appointed for. criminals, or the:manner' f infliing? them e 
have already ſaid enough of them in the preceding chapters. But, 

IV. BESID Es the written law, the Jews do likewiſe acknowledge he Orl 
another, which they call The oral law, that is to ſay, the law which Was a. 
tradita ore, or which tradition handed down to them by word of mouths, | 
They alfo call it. The ſecond /aw and it conſiſts either in explanations.” 
of the ſenſe of the law, or in cuſtoms, which are ſo many guards to the 
more exact obſervance of it. They pretend that Moſes is as well the NM 
author of The ſecond lau, as of the firſt, which he wrote with his n . 
hand: and the account the Rabbins give of it, is as follows. | 

Tou are to know, ſays Maimonides, that Moſes, at the ſame time that Its origia 
he recerved the law from God, received likewiſe the interpretation of CO: > 
it. The text was firſ® given him, and then the explanation which monides. 
taught him what that authentick text contained: and this is the man- 
ner in which he taught them both to the Iſraclites. When. Moſes reti. 
red into his tent, Aaron came to him, and learned the lam which. God 
had given him, and the interpretation of it: and then he ſtoad up, and 
——_ himſelf at his right hand. After Aaron came in Eleazat and. * 
thamar his ſons, and Moſes repeated to them the ſame things which A 
had. ſaid to Aaron: after. which, they placed. themſelves one at Aaron's, 
right hand, and the other ar Moſcs's left. Then came the ſeventy, El. 
ders, and Moſcs gave them the ſame leſſon, which he had given Aaron 
and his children. And laſt of all, came all the people to ſeek the 
Lord, and to learn. Moſes the lau and its interpretation. Se that 
Moſes Jrepeated. the law: four times to Aaron, three. times to his. chil. 
dren, twice. to the. ſeventy, elders, and once to the people. After this 
he withdrew, and Raron taught the text, which he. had learned by 
heart; after having. heard it four times from Moſcs. 1 he. went | 
out, and after him, his children did the ſame thing; and after they 4 
were gone, "the \. ſeventy Elders alſo repeated” the law. 10 the. people. | 9 
Au iu thix naaut, they, all heard both the law, and its interpreta. 
tion four times. Aaron heard it four times at the mouth of. Moſes; 
bis ſons, three times from Moſes, and once from bim; the Elgers, 
twice, from Moſes, once from Aaron, and once rom Eleazer and Itha- 

* and the people, once from 3 a ſecond time from Aaron, K 
8 2 


third time from bit children, and 4 fourth time from the Elders. The 


chief among the people divided among them the care of teaching both 
te text 5 the law, umd the e 


xplanation of the ſenſe which it con- 


m Blur the tert tut beritten, and the interpretation of it was pre- 


Ire true 


fol ty thiditios. Un from hence it is, as this Rabbin convludes, 


that the Sizes (peuce be 10 their ſouls) divide the laws into tus farts, 
che one written, and the other oral 2. 


Tus is the honour the Rabbins do their rraticidng] ; they dliribace them 


as well as the law, to God himſelf; and the only difference with them is, 
that the law was written, and the traditions conveyed down, viva wore. 
But 1 know not whether this be matter of fact. What is certain, is, 
that the reſpect the Jews had for the majeſty of God, from whom they 


had received the law, and the puniſhments which were annexed to the 


breach of it, inſpired them with a fervent deſire of being inſtructed in 


it, and obſerving it. But they were aboye all things afraid of breaking 
it through ignorance; and Moſes having commanded that in all doubts, 
the Prieſts, that is, the great Sanhedrim ſhould be confalted®, it is 
highly 'probable that the Oral law is nothing but the deciſions of this 
aſſembly, which were not written down; and by a perpetual addition 
of new obſcrvations , became a ſort of barrier againſt the violation 
of the law of the Lord. And this Maimionides © himſelf feems to 
ackhowledge : The great Sanhedrim of Jetuſatem, fays he, is the foun- 
dation of the Oral law; they who compoſe it, are the pillars off doftrine, 
and the ſources from whence Iſtael muſt draw both the law and j#ftice. 
Whilſt this aſſembly ſubſifted, there was no tiſpate among the Iſtaclites; 
For if any difficulty aroß, they immediately conſulted the Sanhedrim #n 
their own city; and if that determined it, they ſtood to its determination. 
Ln > could not decide it, a deputy and be who propoſed the difficulty 

nt to ſeruſalem, chr «hg thing to the Sanhedrim upon the 
pos 2 the temple. F that did not determine it, they went to 
the Sanhedrim at the gate of the ternple ; and when the difficulty was 
beyond the determination of all theſe tribunals, they had recourſe to rhe 
gteat Sanhedrim. Here, if the judges agreed, and they either from 
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uc“ 1 San be 

So — als r bis ney af 2 2 
ſays, ur is Lund and brings bir reaſons in fuphort of its bo Jo; 
mot ber ſays the ſame thing is forbidden, and endeavours to prove it: 
me ſays, ſuch” a rg” is & gps" — foys of the Jame thing, that 
it it mMpare. 50 ee 

80 that, Seco to 'this Rabbin dle Proper and the Sanki im, ” 
have made ſeveral ordinances, ſince the receiving of the law, which hs 
Jews have obſerved: and indeed we may trace the practice 'of them in 
the Scriprure, which frequently alludes to them. The Sanhedrim had 
two views in the making theſe otdinantes; one of which was, tlie cau- 
ng the law of God to be obſerved wich tlie more exzetgels, their addi- 
tions being a ſort of encloſute to it, which prevented the violation of 
it. And thus in the cafe of the degrees of proximity, within which 


marriage was by the law forbidden, hr Sunbedrim added levetal others 


- 


to thoſe mentioned in the law, /afid * ever enjoined tlie obſervation of | 


whar they had thus cbtnmanded or forbidden, under fes vere'p puni niſhments, 
And the other view the Janhedrim had in theſe orditian „ Was, the 

entire ſeparation of the Jewiſh natioh, from all other people whatſoever; 
for fear that theit intercourle with firingers' ſhould give the Jews a dil. 
like of cheir own evſtottis, or makꝭ them fond 9 225 owing r new ones 3 
ind leaſt"! they ſhould contrict "mittiages With 10 er thoſe people, and 
be led by degrees Into their ſuperſtitions -: and this is the reaſon why 


the law commands them not ro cat of the bread of the Gentiles, and to 


abſtain'from cettaln mrats . So that, the Jews, by an extray t attach. 
ment to the law, by explaining it, by tending it, and 9. 27 s choo- 
ſing the ſeveteſt ſide in Aer er doubt, becauſe they thought it a Rick, 


have burdened themſelves with an innumerable multitude of precepts oh Y 
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— IN caſes, ** the law does not explain it ſelf clearly, they endca- 
ver of in- VOUr to find out the intent of the legiſlator, by drawing inferences from 
. ſuch places as are perſpicuous. And this they do thirteen ways; ſome 
of which I ſhall here mention, that the reader may by them form a judg - 
ment. of the reſt. The law commands, that they ſhould make an ex- 
act ſearch for all the leaven that is in their houſes at the time of the 
Paſſover, that it may be taken away :; and from hence the Jews con- 
clude that this ſearch muſt be made with a candle, becauſe that is a more 
exact way of ſearching after it, than any other. The Jaw declares, that 
i the bed, upon which an unclean perſon lyes, is to be thought unclean b; 
and from hence the Jews infer, that his cloak and his ſhirt are ſo too, 
The law ſays in general, The animals which ſhall be offered up to God 
in ſacrifice... . But the Jews confine theſe animals to certain beaſts only, 
becauſe the aw adds, Tou ſball offer ſacrifices of oxen and ſheep /. On 
the contrary, when, the la after having ſpoken of the. ſpecies, men- 
tions the genus, th conclude that the whole genus is there meant by 
the ſþecies. And this method of extending and interpreting the law is IM ® 1 
the ſource of an infinite number of very ſingular cuſtoms which ate ob- the | 
ſerved by the Jews; as for inſtance, that of not drinking any liquor till i iim 
= it has been ſtrained through a linnen cloth: which proceeds from their the 3 
« fear of ſwallowing a fly, which. is is an unclean animal, and forbidden to £24 
| be. eaten, by the la aW. 10 27ʃ1 4 
| | Bur, we are not to FCC Mole 
| and ſcrupulous. No, they have run into the two contrary entteams of i . 4 
rigour and remiſfneſz. The zcal of ſome hath impoſed a yo upon e 
them, which they could not, beat; and, the looſnsſs of others has ſoughs i "®* 
out the moſt ſoftening and convenient interpretations. And from hence um 
have ſprung thoſe contrary opinions which have divided their doctors. , bat 
Maimonides expreſly lays, that till the dime of The men of the great G- im 
nagegue ( which, is the title the Jews give to the, prophets Haggai, Se- Ml 2 
thartah, Malachi, Daniel, and others), chere were no diſputes about the eo. 
law 3 but that afterwards the Doctors became diyided among thenuſelyes, 2 
and have ſtarted infinite diſputes. 1 
Ax it was in order to ſtop the coutſe of them, and to prevent the 
Oral law which was not written, from being loſt, that they; aſter the 
+ Ex.xing. Ley xv © Levi de- 
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deſtruction of the temple, aw it up in a volume called M.ſel na, a r ws | 
term which the Greeks render by Murr, which ſi gnifes, the ſecond a why ard 
„u. The author of it was Rabbi Judas. A great while before his 2 Abs er 
time, and as we have ſeen, before the birth of JESUS CHR IST, the 1 
two Rabbins, Hillel and Schammai, had ſet up two ſchools, in direct op- 

poſition to one another; and, Ever ſince the diſciples of theſes two 
Rabbins have began to multiply, ſays Maimonid-s, as they did not con” 

ſider things thoroughly, the diviſion between them has much diuidid Iſ- 

rel, and has made as it were two laws, of the law of Moſes. ad 

this obliges him to give great praiſes to Rabbi Judas, whom be always 

calls Our ho'y Doctor, for having compoſed the Miſtkna. From the 

ume of Moſes, ſays he*, te that of our holy doctor Judas, no body put 

dium the precepts of the oral law in writing. In every age the head 

of the Sanhedrim or the Prophet, compoſed private memoirs of the tra- 

ditions he had received from his maſters, fur his own uſe, and taught 

them viva voce. As to thoſe things, which tradition did not determ ne, 

or which muſt be either determined by a "freſh deciſion, or drawn from 

the law by one of the thirteen uſual ways of explaining it, the Sanhe.” 

drim pronounced ſentence concerning them. And this continued to 6. | L 
the method till the time of our holy Dodtor. But it it h . Bhs" ol 
colleffed all 'theſe traditions, opinions, "interpretativns, Aer Wcoons" 
which were made by all the Doftors and Satthedtims fromthe time of 
Moſes to his own, into one ſingle volume, and has compoſed. the Miſch- 

na of them. This book was rerefved by all the Jewiſh wir'd, every 

me tramſtribed it, and every one f 


aught it in ac), rler he” Urn I 
might not be loſt. But whit was it That engage 4 ' #hjs het" Doctor: 1 
write this work,” and to mute thir cbange? It war his having fen, 
that few perſont ſtadied the law that they who did, followe# ie 

„ inions ; that fte perſtrurions were ring up apt thin ally "that 

b impiety ſpread it ſelf every wheres and that the Iſraelites were baniſhed 

e % the utmoſt corners-of the earth. His deſign was tu cum a work, 
1 which the Fews might always have in their hands, und learn from ir 
the ir ee their duty. And the Miſchnah, though a very lit- 


5 tle volume, does yet contain both the canon and civil law of the 29 0 
ne | Vr. to the book extituled, The ſtrong hand. Li 1 
e- | The i 
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The common opinion as to the time of its compoſure, is, that it was. 
done under the empires of Antoninus and Commodus, an hundred and 
fifty years aſter the deſtruction of the temple, that is, about the end of 
the ſecond, century of the Chriſtian Church. 

To which is now added. a ſecond work, hich cankls of the gloſſes 
and interpretations of the Rabbins upon it, and is called in Hebrew Ge. 
mara, and by the Greeks , that is, The perfettion of the Miſc h- 
nab, as the Jews. ſpcak ; and both theſe are contained in the Talmud. 

So that, the Talmud is a famous work, which is as it were the body 


of the Jewiſh doctrine, and contains, theit religion, their laws, and theit 


cuſtoms. At preſent, there are two of them; that of Je ruſalem, which 
was compoſed by the Rabbins of that city, according to lome, in the 
year of Cx ISH 230, or ſomewhat later®z, and that of Babylon, of 
which the Rabbins of that city were the authors, and which is of a 
great deal more authority than the other. They arc divided, as has been 
faid, into two parts; one of which is called The repetition of the lau, 
or Miſebna, from the Hebrew) Schana, which ſignifies to repeat, and is 
called by the Greeks du ⁰ν,éÿ ( this law God gave Maſes, the ſecond 
time he talked with him; this is what they call the oral law, and is 
drawn up in theſes and aphoriſms ;) and the other is called Gemgra, that 
is, A ſupplement or Perfection, from the Hebrew Gamar to finiſs; and 
* the explanation of the oral lam, and the deciſions of the Rab. 


3 has abridged the Talmud, in a work which he calls The 
firong hand 3. and it is from thence and the Talmud it (clf, that I hayc 
drawn many things which arc. ſcattercd about in the different parts of this 
work; eſpecially the cuſtoms and obſcrvances of the Jews, who lived in 
the time of I SUS CHRIST, as founded upon the oral d., which 
TART, di ann 
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The Je wiſh cuſtoms, as well aucient as modern, which relate 


to chu Life. 


OD was not content with only giving his people laws for the regu- 
lation of the religious worſhip, which he required to be paid to 
himſelf; the knowledge he had of the barbarous manners and groſs un- 
derſtanding of this people, induc'd him to give them others alſo, con- 
cerning many things which relate only to civil life. And theſe laws not- 


withſtanding the ſubject matter of them, do yet deſerve the name of di- 


vine laws, For beſides that God is the author of the things they com- 

mand, rcligion it ſelf is likewiſe concerned in them, how diſtant ſoever 
they may appcar to be from it. Thus for inſtance, the Jews were obli- 
ged to wear about their perſons and upon their habits ſome marks of their 
religion. The law commands thema, to ſow tufts to the four corners of 
their cloaks b, and to tye ſome pieces of parchment upon their fore- 


heads and arms, wherein certain words of the law were writtene. And 


this was a ſpatious field for the zeal and affectation of the devotees, who 
have added a great deal to theſe precepts. From hence come that infinite 
number of cuſtoms, which were obſerved by the Jews, long before the 
birth of JesUs CHRIST, and arc ſo to this day. And as the Goſpel 
frequently alludes to them, it cannot be well underſtood, unleſs we have 


ſome knowledge of their cuſtoms : which I ſhall therefore here give ſome 
account of, without purſuing any other method, than that of the ordi- 


nary courſe of humane life, from the birth to the grave. 


233 


To begin therefore with circumciſion; no one is ignorant that the cm- 
child was obliged to be circumciſed eight days after his birth. This fon. 


painful rite was performed only on boys, and in private houſes only; 
there being no particular officer among the Jews whole buſineſs it was to 


» That is, . to their interpretations of it. Num. xv. 38. Vulg. e Ex.xiii. 16. 
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perform it. They, who apoſtatized from Judaiſm, endeavour d to take 
away the marks of circumciſion ; which St. Paul forbids the converted 
Jews. Is any man, ſays he, called being circumciſed ? let him not be. 
come uncircumciſed *. There are proofs that the apoſtate Jews made uſe 
of this art to conceal their origin, and that they were therefore called re- 
cutiti. The day circumciſion was performed, the child always had a 
name given it, which was uſually ſignificative. The name of God was 


© often taken into them, as in Nathanael, which ſignifies, The gift of 
pd; and in ſome it was always underſtood, as in ohn, which muſt 


ſignifie The mercy of God, and in David, which is, Beloved of God. 
But afterwards, the reſpect the Jews had for this auguſt name was carri- 
ed ſo far, that they for that reaſon changed the firſt letters of it before 


they would put it into proper names. Thus inſtead of Joachim they 


ſaid Eliakim, inſtead of Fehoiada, Zechariah. And they likewiſe de. 
lighted in changing the names of idols and their temples, into terms of 
reproach and contempt. Thus, the idol which the Philiſtines called Be. 
elſemen, that is, The God of heaven, they ironically called Beelgebub b, 
The God of flies; and inſtead of Bethel, that is, The houſe of God, 
(which was the name of the place where Feroboam ſet up one of his 
golden calves e) they call it Bethaven, that is, The houſe of iniquity. 
The deſire of concealing their origin, or of being thought Greeks or Ro. 
mans, made them likewiſe diſguiſe or tranſlate their own names; which 
they began to do, as ſoon as they became ſubject to the Kings of Syria, 
who as we have ſeen, ſucceeded Alexander the great, in this part of 
the caſt. Joſe phus d obſerves, that Jeſus and Onias the ſons of the High- 
prieſt, changed their names to pleaſe ¶Autiochus, who was ſurnamed the 
iMuſtrious ; and that Jeſus took the name of Jaſon, and Onias that of 
Menelaus. And in time, this became frequent, and grew up at laſt in- 


to a ſettled cuſtom, ſo that we meet with ſeveral who had theſe names; 


as for inſtance the widow St. Perer raiſed from the dead, whoſe proper 

name was Tabitha, took the Greek name of Dorcas © Thus they turn- 

ed Thomas into Didymus*, Mordecai into Mark, Sites into Tertius*, 

Saul into Paul b, and Simeon into Simon; and ſometimes” they aſſumed 
1 Cor. vii. 18. 2 Kingsi. a. © 1 Kings xii. 29. 4 Antiq. lib. xii.c.6; 

LA, ir. 36. John i 16. © Rom: xvi. 22. Ads rü. 
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names that were purely Greek, as thoſe of Ariſtobulus, Andreu, and 


Philip. 
Ar the weaning of their SO the Jews made a great feaſt. They 


who had been born of a ſlave, could not aſſume the name of Avia, 


which ſignifies Father; this was the priviledge only of ſuch, as had a 
right of inheritance. Which made St. Paul ſay of the Chriftians, That 


having received the ſpirit of adoption, we can cry Abba, father*. 
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CONCERNING marriage, the Jews had many cuſtoms which were Marria- 
peculiar to themſelves. The young men were obli;;ed to marry at ſix- & 


teen or ſeventeen years old, at fartheſt; and this cuftcen they continue 


to this day. The education of their daughters was formerly very ſevere, 


they ſeldom let them ſtir out of their houſes; and for this reaſon a 
daughter is called in Hebrew Alma, that is, one concealed, or ſput up. 


Marriage was performed out of the temple, and without any religious 


ceremonies: and it was always preceded by eſpouſals, between which 


and the ceremony, there muſt have been at leaſt two or three months, 


and ſometimes there were ſeveral whole years. On the day of marriage, 


the bride was led to the bridegroom's houſe, by a choſen company of 
his friends; whom the Grecks call Paranymphs, and the Hebrews: Sche. 


be one reaſon why JESUS CHRIST gave the name of Apoſtles to his 


chief diſciples, namely, becauſe they were as it were the bridemen in the 
marriage between him and his church. The virgins who went before 


the bridegroom, always carried lamps in their hands; which were pieces 


of wood, at the tops of which were faſtened a fort of cups full of oil 
and pitch, with a piece of ſtuff in the middle of them, which ſerved for 
a wick, and was lighted. The marriage ceremony was performed under 


a canopy ſupported by four young men, and in the mean time, ali that 


were preſent ſung, and offcred up yows and prayers, for the proſperity 


of the new-married-couple. It conſiſted in the bridegroom's giving his 


bride a ring, and in reading the marriage- contract; and there ought al- 


ways to be preſent two witneſſes at leaſt, and theſe uſually were Rabbins. 


Atter this was done, they feaſted for eight days together; and it is, I be- 


lieve of the third day of this cight-day-feaſt, that we are to underſtand 
| Rom viii. 15. | | : 
Hh 2 thoſe 


liachim, which ſignifies, Meſſengers or Apoſtles. And this perhaps, may 
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thoſe words of St. John, On the third day there was a marriage, &c. 
which I ſhould tranſlate, On the third day of the marriage which was 
in Cana of Galitee, Jeſus came, &c. and this is the reaſon, why upon 
the coming of our Lord and his Apoſtles, they wanted wine. 

THE1R daughters generally ſpeaking might marry into any tribe; 
Michal of the tribe of Benjamin, marricd David, who was of the tribe 
of Judah b. But an heireſs was obliged not only to marry in her own 


tribe, but alſo to one of her father's relations. The Levites might mar. 
ry as they pleaſed, into all the tribes; we find in the ninth chapter of 


Judges, a Levite married to a woman of Bethlehem of Judah. And 
though the law forbad relations to marry, yet this did not hinder but 
that when a man died without children, his brother was obliged to mar- 
ry the widow, and the children he had by her, bore the name, and in- 
herited the eſtate of the deceaſed. And this formed a double gencalogy 
among them; one of which was natural, and the other gal. In the 
former were the names of thcir fathers, in the other were the names 
of thoſe to whom they were heirs. The Jews were very exact in draw- 
ing up theſe genealogies ; and as appears by the books of Ex and Ne- 
hemiah were no leſs ſo, in keeping them. Every man was permitted 
to have ſeveral wives, except the High - prieſt, who alone was debarted 
that liberty. According to Foſephus and the Rabbins, he could have but 
one, and ſhe muſt have been a virgin, when he married her. The Jews 
had no communication with their wives, during the time of their ordi- 
nary illneſs, nor whilſt they were breeding, nor all the time that they 
ſuckled their children. They were formerly, becauſe of the hardneſs of 
their hearts, permitted by God to put away their wives; which they did, 
by giving them an inſtrument wherein they declared the woman to be 
free, and at liberty to marry another man. But we lcarn from Joſephus, 
that this was the priviledge only of the men, and that the women could 
not ſeparate themſelves, without the conſent of their husbands, If a wo- 
man was an adultereſs, a Jew could not keep her; upon her being ſuſ- 
ſhe was forced to drink the bitter waters, called The waters of 
jealouſy, in proof of her fidelity, as we have before obſerved, 
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Tur Jewiſh cuſtoms, concerning the manner of their dreſs, are yet Habit: 


more ſingular. Becauſe the law forbad them wearing a garment made of 
both linnen and woollen, they therefore would not ſo much as ſew. their 
woollen cloaths with thread. To the four corners of their cloaks, they 
tied tufts, which were of a purple colour; and they who affected a 
ſhew of devotion, wore them deeper than others. At preſent, as they 
in general follow the cuſtoms of the country where they live, in their 
habits ; they wear under their cloaths a ſquare piece of ſtuff, which has 
tufts at the four corners of it. In their ſynagogues, when they are at 
praycrs, they have a larger piece of the ſame kind with which they cover 
their necks and ſhoulders. This dreſs they call Thalet, and is it ſomething 
very holy among them, becauſe it ſupplies: the place of that habit, by 
which Moſes commanded them to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other peo- 
ple. For the better underſtanding which, the Reader has only to caſt 
his eye on the adjoining plate; where there is repreſented a Few dreſſed 
in his Thalet, or praying-habit, from which hang four tufts, at the let- 


ters F. F. F. F. Beſides the Thalet, the Jews tied to their forcheads: and Plate 18. 


arms, what they call Tephillim, and the Greeks Philacteries, which con- 
ſiſted of ſome pieces of parchment, wherein were written ſome paſſages 


of Scripture, This they obſerved ſo late as St. Jeroms time; who in 


his Commentary on the twenty fourth chapter of Execbiel ſays; The 
Jews ſay that their Babyloniſh Dattors, 'who, were very ftrift in the 
obſervation of the lau, wrote the. decalogue upon parchments which 
they put round their heads; and that this is commanded. by the law, 


when it commands them to hang it upon their foreheads, * and before 


their eyes, that they may always | ſee, what is commanded-them. And 
indeed God did command them to carry the law written upon their fore 
heads, and faſtened to their arms. It was thus that they obſerved it in 
the time of our Lord, who reproaches thoſe who affected to ſhew: their: 
devotion by enlarging their Phylacteries a; which is generally miſunder- 


ſtood. For it is thought, that theſe Phylacteries were bands of parch- 


ment, which theſe devotees made broader than ordinary; but that was 
not the caſc. Their deſign therein, was to write a greater number of the 
words of the law in them; and the manner in nee 
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and the Jews to this day do make them, is this. For making the head- phy. 
lacteries, they have a ſquare piece of wood, in which they cut three ſlits or 
clefts, as at the letter M. Over this they put a piece of kin, which was 
dreſſed moiſt, and turned it into every one of the cuts. When it was 
dry they took it out, and then it had in it four little hollows or cells, in- 
to each of which they put a piece of parchment rolled up, in which 
fome words of the law were written. And then they tied this skin, 
| which had the ſhape of the figure N, to the forehead with ſtraps, as you 
' ſee here in the picture of the Jew. And though this skin covered but 
a ſmall part of the forchead, yet it contained ſeveral words of the law; 
and it was in this manner that the Phariſces enlarged their head-phylac- 
teries. As for thoſe for their arms, they likewiſe made uſe of a ſquare 
piece of wood, to make them, but without any cutts in it, as at the let- 
ter P. They bound a piece of moiſt skin over it; and after having 
brought it to the form of the figure Q, they put a picce of parchment 
into the hollow of it, in which were written four paſſages of Scripture, 
and then tied this skin to their arms. The Jews, as has been ſaid, do 
to this day call them Tepbillim, which ſignifies Prayers; becauſe it is 
chiefly when they are at their prayers that they wear them. The term 
Philattery is Greek, and the Jews who ſpoke Greek, called theſe skins 
and parchments by this name, becauſe they helped to preſerve the memory 
of the words of the law. I ſhall not here repeat all the things which 
the Jews ſay about them; it is ſufficient to my purpoſd to have given the 
reader an idea of them. 

Tux Jews always went bare-headed, except when they were in mourn- 
ing, or in the temple, or in the ſynagogues. They thought this manner 
of praying covered, ſhew'd more reſpet for the majeſty of God, as tefti- 
fying that they thought themſclves unworthy to look up in his preſence, 
But the Apoſtles changed this cuſtom, as appears from St. Pauls forbid- 
S head eovered® : unleſs it be ſaid, 
that he here ſpeaks of private aſſemblies held in houſes, fuch as thoſe of 
the primitive Church were; and not of the temple or ſynagogues, where 

the Chriſtians doubtleſs followed the common cuſtom. Women went 
. and their fear of W 


1 Cor. xi. 14 
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as to make it cuſtomary to cover their own with borrowed hair; but in 
the ſynagogues, as they were ſeparated from the men, they prayed 0 
their faces uncovered. 

Tux Jews went bare-footed; only they had ſandals on, which were 
like thoſe of the Capuchins abroad. This obliged them to waſh them 
often, and anoint them with oil. Theſe ſandals were tied on the feet 
with ſtraps, as you lee at the letter Z in the laſt plate; ſo that, when 
they would take them off, theſe ſtraps muſt be untied ; which it was the 
proper buſineſs of their ſervants to do. And this is the reaſon, why St. 


John in humility declares himſelf unworthy of untying the ſtraps of our 
Lord JESUS CHRIST ſandals . 


Tuner obſerved the commandment ® in Leviticus, of not cutting their 
hair round, nor ſhaving their beards, with great exadtneſs. Their cloaths 
came down to their feet, and were very full. When they travelled or 


vent into the country, they ſhortned them, by tying them round them 
with a girdle. 
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As to their houſes; thoſe of men of quality among the Jews, like Houſes... 


thoſe among the Romans, had ſeveral covered walks, almoſt like the mo. 


dern cloyſters. The roofs of their houſes were flat, and convenient to 
walk on; ſo that we ſec they ſpread a tent for Abſalom-on the top of 


the houſe ©, It is ſaid in the book of Judges d, that there were about 
three thouſand looking on Sampſon from the roof of the houſe where 
the Philiſtines were aſſembled. Jeremiah e reproaches the Jews with ha- 
ving offered ſacrifices to idols upon the roofs of their houſes; and Ixsus 
Cunisr commands his diſciples f to preach upon them. The law com- 
manded, that there ſhould be a battlement round them breaſt high; and 


the ſtairs up to them were on the out · ſide of the houſe. The navy 


not the art of making glaſs- windows; they made uſe of lattices or cur- 
tains. Neither had they the invention of chimneys; they made their 
fies either in the open air, or in the middle of their chambers. The 
modern Jews leave about a cubit ſquare of wall unplaiſtered; in ſome 
part or other of their houſes; to ſet before their eyes, the deſtruction of 


the temple, | They any would ans ferter eng: beams of a floor to jet 


. Ir. ch. 2 2 2 8m. i 2 ch. W 27 
* e.-xix- 13 * Matt. x. 2). LAY 8 
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out into the ſtreets in Jeruſalem, leſt if there ſhould be any perſon dead 
upon that floor, they who walked under thoſe beams, ſhould be polluted 
without knowing it. 

G op commands them to write the commandments upon the deors of 
their houſes and chambers *; and they have different ways of putting this 


commandment in execution. Some write them on little rolls, which 


they faſten to all their gates; but others encloſe them in a caſe, which 
they faſten to the gate, or put into a hole in the wall; and the devotees 
lay their hands upon this place, as often as they go out, and ſay, The 
Lord preſerve my going out, and my coming in. Some make a hole in 
this caſe, in which they ſhut up the commandments ; and through the 
hole there appears the word Schaddai, which is one of the names of 
God, which they write on the outſide of the papers which arc rolled up 


in it. Maimonides obſerves, that they were forbidden to make thcic 
houſes in the form of the temple, or to have any thing in their houſcs, 


which was like the things in the temple, as the table, or the candleſtick. 
If any one built a ſynagogue, he was obliged to build it fincr than his 
own- houſe. The ſtrangers who came to na to offer ſacrifice, 
were lodged there at frec · coſt. 

Tuxr generally buy their kitchen- furniture all new, for fear it ſhould 
have been uſed in dreſſing victuals, which are forbidden by the law: and 
if they happen to buy any which belonged to a Chriſtian, they break all 
the wood and carthen-warc, and take all poſſible pains in cleaning thoſe 
veſſels that art of mettal. The law commands in this caſc, that they ſhall 
make every thing paſs through the fire, which can bear it, and ſhall pu- 
rify with the waters of cxpiation thoſe things which cannot. They have 
two ſets of utenſils, one for dreſſing and cating fleſh, the other for 
ſpoon-meats. They are ſo very exact, as even to ſcruple the cutting 
cheeſe with the ſame knife they have cut fleſh with; and all this for feat 
of breaking that" prohibition in Eau, mn a kid 
in his mother's milk. 

Tux x formerly eat lying upon beds, which generally, when the ſea- 
Fon would permit, were made under trees or arbours: and as they lay, 
they leaned upon pillows or cuſhions, And vv this the Trophen Movie: 


e Deut.vig. > ch. xxiii. 19. 
alludes, 
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alludes, when ſpeaking againſt thoſe who indulge men in ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy, he ſays, ie to them who put pillows under every elbow 2; 
for when they were at table upon theſe beds, they leaned upon 805 el. 
bows, to ſupport themſelves. - 
REGULAR perſons among the Jews never eat but at night. And 
to this day they never fit down at table, till they have often waſhed thei; 
hands. And thus the Greek word mvyk3, which St. Mark makes uſe of b, 
is rendered, often. But ſome authors are of opinion, that it rather ſig- 
nifics the manner of the Jews waſhing their hands, which was to keep 
their hands always lifted up, leaſt the water which ran down upon their nn 
arms to their ſleeves, ſhould if they held their hands down, return back | Cs 
dirty upon them, and pollute them after they had cleaned them: for the =_ 
word ys does ſignify that part of the arm. At the beginning of any * 
repaſt, the maſter of the family takes a whole loaf, bleſſes it, breaks it, 
and gives td every one a piece of it of the ſize of an olive; till this is 
done, no body cats: and they have alſo the like benediction for the cup. i 
The Jews who affect a greater regularity than ordinary, will drink no - = 
wine that belongs either to chriſtians or pagans, thinking it to be forbid- OS | 
den by thoſe words of Deuteronomy, They eat the fat of their ſacri- | 
fices, and drank the wine of their drink-offerings ce. When they make | mn 
bread, they lay aſide a piece of paſte, which was formerly kept for the 0 
prieſts, but at preſent they throw it into the fire. Among their unclean 
animals they reckon flies; and for fear they ſhould ſwallow one of them, 
they ſtrain their wine, as has been obſerved: and this is what our Lord 
reproaches the Phariſees with in the Goſpel d, that is, of being ſcrupn- 
lous about triſſes, whilſt they were not afraid of committing the greateſt. 
crimes. They eat nothing that has been ſtrangled ; and leaſt any drop of 
blood ſhould remain in the animals they eat, they bleed them with a 
great deal of care; and no body is ſuffered to be a butcher among them, 
tilt he has given proofs of his skill in this matter, before choſen judges: 
AGRICULTURE and feeding of cattle; was the firſt occupation Of na. 
all the Jews, not excepting the moſt wealthy of them: but nevertheleſs 
it appears by the ſtructure of the tabernacle and temple, that they were 
well skilled in arts. It was cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction among 
ch. xũi. 18. Vtgate., ck vii. 3. © ch-xxxii.38, 4 Matt. xxii- 24. * 
| li ; them 
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them to profeſs ſome trade, one inſtance of which we have in St. Paul, 
who was a man of quality, and yet a tent- maker. They have a proverb 
among them, that, Not to teach a ſon ſome trade, and to teach him to 
fteal, are the ſame thing. And in ſpeaking of their arts, we muſt not 
forget what St. Jeram ſays, as he is explaining the tenth verſe of the 
25th chapter of Iſaiah. As meadou's and hay are not very common 
in Paleſtine, the Fews, ſays this father, uſed 4 feed therr horſes and 
other cattle with cut ſtraw., For cutting which, they made uſe of 
Chariots or carts, whoſe wheels were armed with a ſort of knives : and 
to this the prophet alludes, when he ſays, The hand of the Lord ſvall 
reſt upon this mountain, and: Moab ſball be cruſbed under him, as the 
ſtraw is under the wheels. of a chariot *. 
Sms. Ws ſhall conclude this chapter, with the funeral ceremonies of the 
Jews. When any perſon died, the friends and relations of the deceaſed, 


to ſhew their grief at the loſs of him, rent their cloaths, beat their breaſts, 


uncovered: their heads, put aſhes upon their hair, and lay down flat on 
the ground: and generally. ſpeaking, this is the manner they ſhew thcir 
grief in, at any. misfortune whatſocver. And another mark of affliction 
likewiſe was their going barefoot; as we ſec in Datid, who when he 
fled from his ſon Abſalom, went up to the mount of Olives: bare-foot*. 
And God commands 1/4/a+*,. to.go barefoot, to ſne w the great deſola- 
tion he threatned. It is cuſtomary. with us, ſays Foſephus®, when any 
one is. ſick, or any affiittion is fallen upon us, to pray for thirty days 
before we offer ſacrifice, and to abſtain from wine, and ta cut off our 


hair: All this Qusen Bernice did on this occaſion, aud went before Flo- 
rus's-tri/una! bare-foot, to ſoften him, The. fugcral-pamp, among the 
Jews, was attended with players on flutes, hired mourning-women, and 


flambeaux. The poor were buried in a graze. But the rich were em- 
balmed e, and their bodies bound up in ſwathes, according to the man- 
ner of the Egyptians. They took a piece of cloth, which was long c- 
nough to wrap round all the body from the neck to the feet, and ſo 
Plate 18. bound it up entirely; as ybu ſee at the letter X in the laſt plate, which 
is the figure of an embalmed body. And this is the reaſon why JE Sus 
Cum isr, when he had raiſed up Lagarus from the dead, ordered his Apo- 
* Ia. xxv. 10 Vi. A Sam. xv. 30. Il xx. a. * Wars of the Jr us 
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files to looſe, or unbind him *, becauſe without it he could not have walked. 
They covered the face of the dead with a handkerchief. If the reader 
would ſce more of this manner of burying, he may find it largely treat- 
cd on, in my Commentary on the Goſpel. The tombs of perſons of qua- 
lity were magnificent, they placed them in their own eſtates, and gene · 
rally cut them out of a rock; and before them was a place wherein the 
dead body was depoſited, before it was interred. But as the Jews could 
not touch a dead body without pollution, they carefully ayoided coming 
near the tombs; which they plaiſtered over on the out- ſide, that they 
might be the better feen, and every year on the fifteenth day of the 
month Adar, they whitewaſhed them anew. To which our Lord al- 
ludes, when he ſays of the Jewiſh hypocrites, who covered their vices 
with a fine outward appearance, that they were like whited Sepulchres b. 
The cuſtom of burning the dead was never in uſe among them: and 
therefore when the Scripture ſays, that the bodies of their kings were 


their funerals before their interment d. 


Tun Jews confeſs themſelves aloud before they dis. They believe 


the ſoul to be immortal, and therefore call tombs, The habitations. of 
the living. They alſo believe, and it has always been their faith; that 


there is a place where ſouls are purified from their pollutions, before 
they are preſented before the tribunal of God, and that their puniſhments 


arc leſſened by the prayers of the living; and therefore nn 
a eee, Pee 
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Of the weights and coins which are mentioned in the 2 
Scripture. 


thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, is the 
want of knowing the value of the weights, coins and meaſures, which 
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burnt ©, it muſt be underſtood of the T'erfumes which were burnt at 
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are mentioned in it. And as the money of the Greeks and Romans, who 
ſucceſſively governed the Eaſt, was alſo current among the Hebrews, and 
interpreters have tranſlated the names of the money and weights which 
were peculiar to the Jews, by the names of thoſe of their own coun- 
tries, it is therefore of conſequence likewiſe to know, what money and 
weights were in uſe among the Greeks and Romans. And the end of 
our enquiries being to give ſuch an account of the ancient meaſures, as 


| ſhall not vary, at leaſt ſenſibly, from the truth (which is all we can pretend 
to in this matter;) what we here undertake, is to reduce the weights, 


meaſures and coins of the Hebreus, Greeks, and Latins, to French ones. 
In order to which we ſhall compare them together; and the experiments, 
principles, and foundations upon which we build theſe reductions, are as 
follows. 


Wr learn from Fannins the poet, that the amphora, a Roman meaſure, 


rence be. was a veſſel of a Roman cubick-foot, and that the Congius was an cighth 


_— 
French 


werghts. 


3 aan, part of an amphora, ſo that an amphora held eight congii; and according 


to the ſame author, the amphora held cighty pounds weight of water, and 
conſequently the congius held but ten. Which being ſuppoſed, it is caſy 
to know the proportion which the meaſures of the ancicnts bore to thoſe 
of the French. For there is yet at Rome in the Farneſian palace, a con. 
gius which Veſpaſian ordered to be put in the Capitol, for the ſtandard. 
Now, the water which this congius holds, having been weighed, was 
found to be one hundred and eleven ownces and three quarters, of Pa- 


ris weight. According to Fannius, it weighed ten Roman pounds, that 
is, ſixſcore ounces; for the Roman pound has but twelve ounces. And if 


* The Enghſo Averdupois pound exceeds, or is beavier than the Paris pound, by ſeven parts in a 
hundred. If therefore you would reduce the Paris weights here mentioned to Engliſh Averdupois ones, 
multiply the French pounds mentioned by an hundred, and then daduct from it the ſum of ſeven for 
every hundred, and the remainder «will be the groen quantity in Engliſh weight. Thus for example, 
in-the preſent inſtance, one hundred and twwebve ounces ( wherein wwe add one quarter of an ounce only 
zo prevent fraftions ) Paris, make juſt ſeven Paris pounds. Theſe multiphed by an hundred, make 
ſeven hundred, out of which if you deduct ſeven ſevens, or forty nine, in order to reduce it to 
averdupois,- the remainder, which is 651, in tbat weight ; lich is 6 pounds Y and +; ſo that one 
hundred. and eleven ounces and three quarters Patis-xoeight bere mentioned, comes to ntar about ſruen 
x pownds of Engliſh-averdupois. Which rule will ſerve for the reduttian of all Paris, or French-weights 
10 our Engliſh averdupois ones. Or elſe it may be done pretty juſtly, by only dedudFing T4 from the 


fans given; for as 14 bears near-the ſame-propertion to 1, as 100 does #0 7, this will reduce the French- 


3 very nearly, the! not c. 4 
hen 
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then you reckon the eight ounces and a quarter, wich the Roman weights 
exceed the Paris ones in the preſent ſum, it will appear, that if you 
reckon 576 grains te an ounce, the Paris ounce weighs 39 grams mor 
than the Roman ounce ; and that therefore the Roman: pound differs from - 
the Paris one in theſe two things; 1/4, in that it has but twelve ounces, ö 
whereas che Paris onc has ſixteen; and 24ly/, in that the Paris ounte has 
39 grains more than the Roman one, which conſequentiy has but 536 
grains and }, whilſt the Paris one has 576 grains. And that nothing 
can be eaſier than to reduce the weights and coins of the: ancients to the 
modern ones, in this manner, will appear in the ſequel. 10 915197 
We ſhall begin with firſt giving ſome account of Hh alga With The Ro- 
the ancicnts gave the weights which were moſt in uſe among them; "bez E 
fore we come to the reduction of them. The pound or libra was'a No. 
man weight. It was divided into twelve parts, which are called ounces, 
from the Uncius; though this word with the Romans was proper only to 
the firſt ounce of the pound; and all the reſt of them had eacli its particu» 
lar name. The Romans likewiſe call the pound, As; and this name agrees 
alſo with any thing that is diviſible into twelve parts. In every Roman- 
ounce, there were two half-ounces, four quarters, ſix ſextules, eight 
drams, 24 ſcruples, 48 aboli, 96 half-oboli, .144: carr ats or falique, 
( which were a ſort of pay) and 126 bs een Ay TOO of little 
worms egg.) „ 
Tux dram was an Athenian weight.” It is the eighth part of Ro: Ab 
man ounce. It is ſubdivided into ſix n and n 1 "I Weights, 
hundred drams make an Attick mina. 1 
Tax ſbekel was an Hebrew weight: * nen alſo hes een "WH 
piece of money among the Hebrews. ' They ſubdivide this weight into _—_ 
20 parts, which they call gerahs, each of which IE. 
more than an. obo/us. Sixty ſvekels make an Hebrew mina. E 
Tar Paris pound has ſixteen ounces, each ounce eight aſe; 5 
groſs three penny-weights, each penny-weight 24 grains; ſo that cach urg 
groſs has 72 grains, each pound has 128 graſs, or 921 6 grains, and each | 
ounce has 576 grains. At the mint indeed, and among the gold-ſmiths, 
the mark is uſed inſtead of the pound, which they never 5. and this. 


9 oe» FJ 
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mark * is a weight which has but eight ownces. But the ownces of the mark 
are divided into groſſes, &c. in the ſame mama ee 
pound, 


- FORMERLY, in the firſt ages of the world, money was not ſtamped, 
bat weighed; nor was it reckoned by different ſpecies, as it is at 
preſent. So that money and weights were then the ſame things. 
The moſt ancient money the Romens had, was what they called (At, 
which was made of copper, and weighed a pound. Afterwards, they leſ⸗ 


ſiened the weight of the At, and reduced it to a ſmall piece of the 


value of nine denzers, and a quarter of a denier of French. money b. The 
pieces below it were the #rzens and the quadrans. Silver firſt came in uſc 
among the Romans in the reign of Serviar. The moſt common Silver- 
coin among them, was the Seſterce, which was worth #wo Aſſes and a 
half of copper, that is, two pounds and a half of that metal. And from 
thence comes its name Seſtertius, as it were for Semiftertins, two and 
& half, Cor two and a half of the third] much in the ſame manner 


as the Greeks call tum talents and 4 half terry dyurd arr. 


TEN Aſſes of copper made a denarius, which was called denarius 
from thence: ſo that the denarius or penny was worth four Seſtercer. 
But its weight. was not always the ſame; it is pretended that under the 
Conſuls it weighed more, ſo that ſeven denarii then weighed eight Attict 
drams, which made a Roman ounce. In the time of the Emperours, its 
weight was reduced to that of a dram, ſo that the Noman ounce had 
eight denarii in it, as well as eight dreams. The tribute which the Ro- 
mans required of the people, whom they had ſubdued to their obedience, 
was a denarins or penny, which was ſtamped with the figure of the Em- 


perour, and we find it mentioned in the Goſpel ©. 


Tu drachma' or dram was the moſt common money at ©/£hens. 
It made the eighth part of the Roman ownce, as has been obſerved. An 


- - Iundred drams made a mina, and fixty mines a talent; which conſe- 


Hebrewy- 


ene. 


was worth ſix thouſand drachmas. 


' Tax word bete in the Hebrew language, Agnifies the ſame thing 
as pondus does in the Latin. And it was likewiſe, as has been obſerved, 


4 The Eg Mark is divided into eight ounces, 24 penny-weights, axd 576 grains; or elſe, in- 


es eight ounces, 20 penny-weights, — eb „A denier i the twelfth pert of « 
French penny. The As, according to Harris (Lexicon Technic.) war woreh 4 of 4 penny Engh/) ; 


eeccardang co Dr. Arbuthnot. three farthings and . Luke xx 23. mY 
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the name of a piece of money; which the Greeks call fater, that is, a 
weight. And as this was the moſt common money among the Jews, 
whenever we find the matter of money named in Scripture, and not the 
ſpecies, we are to underſtand it of the Seel. Thus, for inſtance, when 
it is ſaid, that JESUS CHRIST was ſold for thirty pieces of ful ver, 
it ſignifics thirty ſbeleis of ſilver. I have engraven a ſhekel in the fol- 
lowing plate; one ſide of which is marked with the figure of a veſſel, ,,. ER 
which is thought to be taken from that, in which the manna was kept, 
by the ſide of the ark ; and round this veſſel arc written theſe words, The 
fockel of Iſrael, in Samaritan. characters, which were thoſe which the: 
Jews uſed before the captivity of Babylon; as we ſhall ſhew' hereafter :: 
and the other ſide ſeems to repreſent Aaron's budding-rod, round which: 
is written in the Samariten character, this inſcription, Jeruſalem: the holy: 
Tag Hebrew talent is called by the Jews chicar: it was at firſt a: 
rude lump» of mettal, and appears from the 38th chapter of Exodus, to 
have been worth 3000 fheke/s; For it is certain that the tribute dich 
the Jews paid per head, was an Half. ſbelel, and it being here Maid; that 
600000 men paid 100 talents, it appears that 600000 Hhalfeſbekels were 
vorth 100 — and conſequently ay 3 bens 1 or were 
Bu r in order 10 enable i this Frevelulininay Vith en a 
of the ancients, it is neceſiary that it ſhould be fixed; whereas it is not ſo» 
in any one of their ſpecies, the figures, values and names of them all are 
often changed. And we have lately had new ſpecies, | wirt a 3 | 
to uſe any. of the old ones.: But nevertheleſs, it is xeceffr 0 
to find out ſome ſure and unchangeable method of compa ; 
of the ancients with the modern French ones, and steg the by 
ference between them, ſo as that it ſhall always appear; N 
notwithſtanding any alterations or changes that may be eee 
Tux reduction of the Noman money to the Greeian is cafy, becauſe 
it has been done to our hands by. ancient authors. Nor is it more gif." i 
ficult, to reduce the Hebrew money to the Roman, ſince: FoſepÞus and! 
St. Jerom expreſly tell us, that the ſpetel weighed a | Roman. half-runce 2 


* In order to reduce the ſbekel or any other pitce of money from Roman or. French to | lager 1 
tae; it weed only be remembred, that EA Troy ounce (by which all tons ars weighed} e 


1 i 


— 
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arccordang to our Author nine grains mere than 2 — ud conſequently a little mere. hy wo es 
grains more than the Roman. N at 
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And indeed we have a moſt demonſtrative proof of it in the Goſpel, 

where the tribute which the Jews paid per head, which as we haye faid 

was an half-ſbekel, is called didrachma ; which is as much as to ſay, that 

the Half ſbekel was worth two drachmas or drams, and conſequently 

the hole one, worth four. And we have obſerved above, that eight 

drams made a Roman: ounce and four drams an half-ounce. Which is tlie 

reaſon why St. Matthew calls the half-ſoekel, didrachma. For he is there 

ſpeaking of the tribute of half a ſpekel, which every Jew was obliged to 

pay annually, formerly to the tabernacle, and afterwards to the temple, 

that is, to God. So that, JESUS CHRIST had rcaſon to ſay, that he 

was exempt from paying this tribute, ſince Kings dont uſe to require tri. 

bute of their own children>. And as then the half: ſbetel was worth 

two drachmas, the whole one muſt be worth four; which is the reaſon, 

why it is ſaid in the ſame place of St; Matthew, that JESUS CAHRISN 

gave 4 ſtater, that is, a ſpekel for himſelf and Se. Peter for the Greeks 
expreſs the word ſbekel by that of fate. 

The d- Bor there is yet another thing to bv which that accor- 

2 4 ding to the expreſs teſtimony of Varro, the weights of Alexandria, were 

Alexan- double to thoſe of ,Athens. From whence it is, that the LXXII, (who 

— were of Alexandria, as ſome authors think, or who at leaſt made their 

=xiztts. verſion at Alexandria,) make the ſbebel to be worth but two drachmas, 

whercas the Evangeliſts and Foſephus make it to be worth four. And 

Philo makes the half ſbelel to be but one drachma. The ignorance of 

which difference in theſe weights, has made ſome imagine that there were 

two. ſons of Hpalelt; one of which they call Hy, and make to be 

worth four drachmas ; and angther; which they call common, and make 

to be worth. but two. And in order to ſupport this diſtinction, they 

7 that the Scripture. ſpeaks: of weights of . the Sanctuary. But they 


- don't conſider, , that this, weight of , he. SanZFuary, was, nothing elſe bur 


the Landard, or, mother of all other weights, which was kept in the ſanc- 


ruary,. and L She rule: by which all the Weights, as were to be 
9 7 n then we: know how much of a pound cach 6 of the 
the value ancient money weighs, nothing can be more caſy than to know the va- 
Laa, lu of it, and in order to adjuſt it to the TELE e it 


zo thoſe of © Mat. 3-24. s. . 4 wi | 
abe g need 
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need only he remembred, that enn a * nine grains 
mote than the Roman. And Ney no ſooner ſhall the exact weight of 
the French ſpecies be known, but this will ſhew the proportion; they 
bear to thoſe of the ancients. But to prevent miſtakes in this reduction, 
two things muſt be obſerved; firſt, that that eithet through neceſſity or ava- 
rice, the French ſpecies are defcQive in weight; and ſe condly, that the 
matter of them is not pure, but mixed with ſome allay. So that the, 
French-ſous or. pence, which were at firſt of ſilyer, are now ſo adultera« 
ted with other mettals, that there is ſcarce any ſilver; leſt in them., And, 
in order then to know the juſt proportion that the French ipecies bear, 
to thoſe of the ancients, it muſt; be ſuppoſed, that they have no ally, 
and that they want nothing of their juſt weight. Such the ſpecies, of 
the Jews were: the law equally forbad both the diminiſhing . their. 
weight, and the making of any alterations in the matter of them. 


* W 
* 74 4 


Bur the moderns don t give the utmoſt figencls to their Sold- coins; and Carats, + 
what they call carts: which are divided into, two, four, cight, ſixteen. or 14 jog , 
24 parts, c And when therefore a piece of gold is gage have 22 cat bl 
rats, that implics, that it has in it two carats. of alloy, which are never 
reckoned in the accounts e 23 ee has ieee 
part of alloy. 8 111 £14713 fs | bo iris rn | 
An p ſo likewiſe, it "lo mich inen: it has. we degrees of ſneneſz (os What re- 
which are called penny-weights. /; So.that, a picce of. filver,;, which has Tra * 
welve penny-weights, of fineneſs is all. pure filycr 3 but when it has bat wel 
cleyen, chat implies that 2 of it is copper, The penny weight, is divided fie 8 
a has been. ſaid, into 24 grains; and cach grain into two four, or eig 
parts. 80 that a piece of ſilyer which has eleven Pen rweights,.. and 
twelve grains, wants. a twenty-fourth part of its figenefs.. 

Taps much may be faid. gf. the abfo/yre. yalue,of,.cach-mental... In...,. 
order, $0 know. the. re/de&ive value of. it, it mult be. 


te Wich ſome — 


other mettal; for this value depends e either upon the pleiiy, or upon the 4e be: 5 


ſcarcity of it, or upon the will of the prince. Formerly, the difference ils and; 
between gold and ſilyer- at Rome, was: ſometimes. as fiſteen to one, and Flor 
ſomerimes us ten to ont. In France there . e eee 
it, in the laſt age. Im the year 1647; In the reign of K. es 
teenth, the difference between them Was a8 13 } to. one; in ihe e | 
KE 56 


therefore diſtinguiſh between the different degrees of its fineneſs, .by;® what uf + 


1656 the gold was raiſed without advancing the ſilver fo that the dif. 
ference between them then, was that of fourteen, and 2:4 to one. 
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Br as this manner of cyphering 13, may perhaps be unknown to 


many, I ſhall, in favour of thoſe who know nothing of arithmetical frac- 
tions, obſerve, that when they meet with two numbers one over another, 
the number under the bat or line, is the entire quantity which is divi- 
ded into as many parts, as that number ſpecifies, as for inſtance, 16 here 
is the value of an entire number divided into 16 parts; and that the 
number the line, ſhe ws how many of theſe parts belong to the 
thing of which the diſcourſe is. If for example, the queſtion be of 
pounds, — is ſaid that a thing is two pound 4 weight, this fraction 
ſignifies three parts of a paund divided into four parts: for the pownd has 
four quarters, and therefore two ſignifies rwo pownds, and three fourth 
parts, or three quarters of 4 pound. But, to return, 


The value TAE value of copper in France, by which the Tournoit. poumd is regu- 
| of Copper. Jated, is not fixed: we have ſeen it changed within thele few years. 80 


that the reduction that I might make of the ancient copper-meney to the 
French, upon that foot, would not laſt long. But it may be done by weight, 
if we ſuppoſe what every piece ought to weigh, and that it is not adulte- 
rated. So that we may by this means know how many marks an He- 
brew talent weighed. And firſt then it is certain, that the weight of the 
talrnt of 2614 among the Hebrews, was the ſame with that of ſilver. 
And fecondly, the difference between the -Raman-awnee, and that of Pe. 
ti, muſt be remembred. Thus for example, a Pekes of filverd weigh 
A half à Romas once, that i is; 268 grains and; 5 4 
weich 31 grains, and the ha/forrowns ot pieces of thirty-penee weigh 
256 grams; whence it follows, that a ſbeket weighed twelve grains 
3 more than a Fyeneb. piece of "thirty pence. Again, a dram ſulver 
- Weights the eighth part of # Rowan ounce, that is to fay, 67 grains ; 
and the" Frenth Pieces of Mean peuec weich 128 gans; from whence 


* . Vid p. 251. Noten i "we b Is order to reduce the-ſhekel te Engliſh Troy-weight r money. 
miſt be temembred that the Engliſts Mark- pound cn] tun marks, eight ounces,. 24 penny- 


weights 4, 576 guns; abet t66-Englivcraivn weighs 580 wens. and rhe ſhilling 105 
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i appears, that the drum wat worth about r ee als, _ 
hen * nem or | ance Þrenc "= whi : £xamp it 
= pode | order to 8 * reduction of the money of che an- 
cients to that of the moderns, it is neceſſary, that the weight ef the mo- 
dern ſpecies be known, which has obliged me to ſet down the weight 
of the different ſpecies of money, both gold and ſilyer which are current 
in Europe. By this means, the table wherein I have ſet down the weight 
of the coins of the ancients, will become intolligible, and may be caſil7 
made uſe of even by foreigners. And before I fpeak of the value and 
weight of the copper · pieces, 1 ſhall obſerve, chat the Hebre us had none 
all their ſpecies were either of gold or ſilver; and all the copper pieces, 
they had curtent among them; were foreign one. 
Ir has already been obſerved, that the value of each mettal depends 3 
upon the plenty or ſcarcity of it“ and therefore in order to determine Copper” 
here, the value of the copper ſpecies, I ſhall ſuppoſe it, as a thing:cer- 
tain, that the pernny-wright' was worth ten aſſer, that is, ten pound c 
copper. Now, a Roman-pound of ſibver chad in it, 34 Roman neun 
weights 5; and therefore the difference between ſiver and copper, among 
the Romans, was that of 840 to one: from whence it follomis that cop - 
per was very plenty, and filver very ſcarce among them. But the pro- 
portion of value between them in France, is very: different from that: 
ſince ſome years ago, beiore ſilver was | raiſed; they gave ſixty peunds of 
eopper for a mn, that is for eight ounces of ſilver: aceotding to which! 
one pound of ſilver was worth but 1 20 pounds of coppet. So that the dif- 
ference: between copper and ſilver in Tune, was then butias mad to nem. 
And upon the whole, the N ar was wortlzbutronceighth part.ofahe 
Tour nois- pound; and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that they called _ 
it ullis Xs, chat is, u ſmall-piece-of money, though it uirighafl ia pW. 
' Bu 7-this- Ar, which was eule a little piece of money, with xeſpect 2h NY 
ro:the)ſibver-picces, might paſs. for:a piece of conſidenabie value, if com- of che As. 
pared with the French-copper-piccess For the Romana was much he-. 


vier than they. But eher ruſt or time has {6 wor¹n away the 2/es, 


e proportion of gold 10 fibver in England in othr· to ver Author, n 14 . nde, kur if 
457:grains ; of gold bo e ar Miley, the walne of abe preſent yuiney, avdif 17 4 Frans 


| of ſibver be-worth 17 pence 4 penny, (which it ir, if as be ſas, the Engliſh-ſhilling weighs 108 gra) 


then is thie proparion ene eue a I ant ay 7 > nes 
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3 which ategine down W ties be e 
fame weight. The Reverend Father S arebunmes Librariam at St. Genevieve, 
was pleaſed, in great complaiſance to me, to weigh five Afes out of that 
great number of all ſorts of pieces of money, which-are kept in the famous 
Library of that royal Abby. And after having done it with all poſſible 
exactneſs, he found (as he did me the 3 write me word) that 
the firſt weighed II ounces, one groſs, and 54 grains; the ſecond 

8 ounces and 3 groſſes z dere 8 ounces, 5 groſſes and 38 grains; 
the fourth, 8 ounces, 6 grofſes, and 38 grains; the fifth, 6 ouncet, 6 
groſſes, and 6 grains. So that, as has been ſaid, it was only with: relati- 
on to ſilver, which was very ſcarce among the Roma that the As pal. 
ſed for a little piece of money; for n nn Paris pound, 

, it was well worth ren pence Tournois.. | 
Mo af of - TRE Plate of moneys annexcd, is calculated only. for fiver-<coins ; bue 
ths + it may indeed as well ſerve for the reduction of gold-ones, if the foremen- 
'5- tioned difference between gold and ſilver be remembred. The firſt column 
ſhews the weight of the ancient ſpecics Caccording to the Exgliſb- weights, 
as reduced by Dr. Arbuthnot } and the ſecond ſhews the weight of the an- 
cient ſpecies as reduced to French weights. So that, the weight of any 
ancient piece, as of a ſbeke/ for inſtance; can be no ſooner known, but 
| the table ſhews what proportion it bears to ¶Engliſb and] French, weights. 
= Ap that this table may be of uſe, in reducing all the different ſpecics 

33 . Tot money, which are current in Europe, I We 199" 29a n 
2 both gold and ſilver. 

8 - The: Louis dor weighs 5 . and: 6 grains, ie 126 
moſt core grains. eln een 2. el 15 ien or in 
Europe. _ grams.” 
_ The Louis danger, or French-crown,. weighs: 21 - ogy niches 3 

= n in all 512 grains. The French balfreroum weighs 10: penny. 

.-.  - weights, , 16 grains; 0 a 256 * The: ee e eue bre, 

| —_— 128 grains. a Q 11 
" The Seni hel weighs5 penay-wrights, 6 hann inall 126 grains, 
.. The Speniſs-ſitver-crown, Which is worth 8 reals, and is therefore 
called. (6 ove e m_ ME Sheer tn e in all. 514 
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N. nee eee 1 Pagani 2 4 
255 Eg ſbilling weighs 4 penny ubtighie, 12 ceaſed or 10 8 grains 
The: Enghifſo+erown weighs a little more than 385 grains. 
be gold-crown, or real of Flanders, weighs 1 I unte, 1 End aki, 

F grains; or 608 grams. 

; The gold-crown or reale of Flanders weighs I ounce, I 1 guſts or 0 
ains. 7 
25 The Patagon of Flanders weighs 22 pemy-weights z or 528 grains, 

The Dalles-au-Lion, 21 penny-weights; or 504 grain. 

The Piſtole of Italy, Rome, Venice, Milan, Bologne and dee, 
weighs 5 penny- weights, 4 grams; or 124 grain. 

The gola- croum of Italy, 2 penny - weigbts, 14 grains, in alls ne 75 

low an ee. of ne, 1 ounce; and I PONY r 606 


aft: 1 


rp De PER 1 - Once; neee 2 fi : 

The Pope's-piece of rg .or the Falun. e, 
grains 3 or 57 grains. 2s 00 
The gold ducat of Germany, | Alma Venice, FF the United 
— * and nn .der 2 r and 17 n in _ 
| zur it maſt belbere again obleried,” 2 is eee anky 
that regulates the price of money. Thoſe pieces that are of the ſame 
weight, in different countries, have not always the ſame value, It de- 
pends likewiſe upon the fineneſs of the gold or ſilver, according to the 
greater or leſs quantity of alloy that it has in it, that is, according to the 
quantity of copper that is mixed with the gold or ſily err. 2 
As to the uſe of the table of coins; lerrit be oblarbeliH cba all the 
ſquares which are of the ſame heigth, and at the ſide of one another; 
are of the ſame value; as for inſtance, a Roman-ounce is equal to 2 f. 
hels, to 7 penny-weights, to 8 drachmas, to 32 ſeſtertes to 40 Gerat, 
and laſtly to 33 6 greins 3. In the perpendicular ſquares, or thoſe that are 
over one another, there is always a weight of the ſame name; thus in tie 
Hquares under the word aumce, there is in- the firſt t once, in the ſccond 
30 ounces, and inthe third 1 500 ownces. rin” uſe: 
of the whole table, | 
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T uus for inſtance, if you would make uſe of this table to find the 

value of a fbekel, you muſt ſearch for its weight in that ſquare of the ſame 

height with it, which is in the column where the weight of all the pic- 

ces are mentioned; and when you have thus found that it weighs 268 ;, 

this ſhews that it is [almoſt worth an Engliſb half-crown, which weighs 

292 grains and :, and] ſomewhat more than a French half-crown, which 07 | 
weighs but 256 grains. 

Ard thus of all other pieces of ancient money, as ſoon as the weight 
of them is known, that ſhews the value of them. Thus according to 
this method, it becomes very caſy to compute the juſt value of any 

picce whatſoever, and to ſhew the proportion it bears to French money, 
as ſoon as we know the weight of it. An Hebrew talent weighed 3000 
Ffhekels, cach ot which ſp:ke/s we know weighed 268 grains; Paris; 
and therefore you have but to multiply 268 grains and + by 3000, and 
you will find that according to the French computation, the talent weighs 
174 marks, 4 ounces, and 7 groſſes: and the French crown-piece weigh- 
ing, as we have ſhewn 512 grains, and there being 7 crowns to make 
a French mark of ſilver, it will from thence follow that a talent of /il- 
ver was worth 1571 crowns, and 248 grains Frenth, which are worth 
a little more than a French half-crown. The ſilver baſes which ſupported 
the boards of the tabernacle, weighed each of them a talent ; and there 
were an hundred of them, which weighed in all 17460 marks, 7 ounces, 
and 4 graſſes; which conſequently was worth of French money, 157146 
croums, and 238 grains. And in the fame manner you may know the 
value of the talent of gold, and of every thing that weighed a talent; 
36 Louis doors and: make a mark of gold, and as then the talent weigh. 
— ed 174 marks, 4 ounces, and 5 groſſes, it was worth of French money, 
eee ene he, ga 
eben a talent 
"LASTLY, 1: ſhall obſerve that the -Hebrew exvighrs 'were not made 
of metal, leſt the ruſt ſhould eat them, and they mould become lighter. 
They were all made of ſtone and therefore ſpeaking of the jaſtice of 
neee 
avcighed with all the Power is the bag * + 


: Prov. xvi. 11. Vulgate. 
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Chap. XVI. the Holy Scriptures. 


CHAP: EFT 


Of the Lanta Diſtances of roads, and Meafures fo 


grain, wine, and oil, among the Hebrews. 


HE fame reaſoning, upon which the reduction of the coins of 7 The ke 
the anticnts to the modern ones is built, may ſerve alſo for the” Tomy 

reduction of all their meaſures. As for inſtance, it is eaſy to know the! ag og 
capacity of the veſſels the Hebrews made uſe of, by the difference pas rh A 
have before eſtabliſhed between the Roman-yound and the Paris one. of Paris 
Fannius, whom we have quoted in the foregoing chapter, explains him-279%< 
ſelf thus; A Roman Amphora, ſays he, held 80 pounds of water; the 
congius was the eighth part of the amphora, and held but ten; and con- 
equently the ſoxtarius, which was the ſixth part of the congras, held 
but twenty ounces, which twenty ounces Roman, are equal to but 18 
ounces 4, Paris, that is, they make but 2 pound 2 ounces and 1 Paris 
weight. Which being obſerved, and it being known, that the half 
ſctier of Paris holds 8 ounces of water, the chopine or French half-pint 
16 ounces, and the French pint 32 ounces; it is from thence taly to 
find the difference between the French meaſures and the Roman ones 

FROM the ſame Fannius we likewiſe draw another method of find- Ausb. 
ing out this difference. For he ſays, as we have ſeen, that the amp ho- I prof 0 5 
14 was a veſſel, each of whoſe ſides was a Roman foot-ſquare, and that” rence: 


. 13 ounces, 12 + drams averdu- 
8 and conſequently the Engliſh quart weighs 2 pounds, 7: ounces, 9 5 drams aver- 
dupois; and the pint, 1 pound, 3 ounces, 16 x drams, axd 77 of 4 dram. pound 6h Eel 
getber with the rule given above (p.244-in the note) reducing the French pound te the Er 
averdupois one; this will make it very eaſy to reduce theſe Paris and Roman medſarer and weig 

to the Engliſh. Thus for inſtance, Boba oh a, Db EE b ab — 
ing reduced t Engliſh averdupois by the aboverentioned rms dedocting b from it, comes to 2.9 42: 
ounces Engliſh averdupois , or about 1 pound 13 ounces and 16. drams. From whence it appears | 
thet the French pint contains. about 10 ounces more than the Engliſh pint, in ar much as the latter 


Annen axd 16 dum, dun band ot a: contims i 
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- It: contained 80 pounds of water, which (as has been obſerved) are equal 
to but 55 pounds 14 ounces Paris, But the water of a veſſel whoſe 
ſides are each a royal-Paris-foot ſquare, that is, of a veſſel, which is a 
royal Paris. cubicł. foot, this water, I ſay, weighs about 70 pound; (for 
ſome make it come up to 71 pounds ſome ounces, and others make it 
but 69 pounds 9 ounces:) from whence it is evident, that the 70 Paris 
fot, is larger than the Roman foot was. And in order to cover ex- 
actly their juſt difference, the cubick roots of both ſums, this is of the 
5s pounds 14 ounces which the amphora contains, and of the 70 pounds 
which the royal cubicł.· foot of Paris contains, muſt be extracted, accor- 
ding to the knowyn rules of arithmetick. And this will ſhew, that the 
royal. Paris: foot is juſt 7; part longer than the Roman, that i is, that the 
Roman foot contained but eleven of the modern Paris inches, whereas 
the Paris one contains twelve. We have yet remaining ſome ancient 
monuments, whercon the meaſure of the Roman foot is marked, and it 
comes to very near this reduction. For in the tomb of Faltung, the 
foot which is engraven on it, contains 1 o inches, 1 1 lines, and m of a 
a line; and in that of Coſſutius, it is, 10 inches, 11 lines, and f of a 
line. So that, we may. without fear of any conſiderable miſtake luppole, 
that the Roman foot was of 11 inches, and conlequeprly, ſhorter by an 
inch than the Paris one *. 
Tur reyal. Paris cubic k. foot ( that is to ay, a veſſel 2 a 3 
at, in length, breadth and depth, ) contains thirty ſix Paris. pints, and 
cach pint, as has been ſaid, weighs 32 OUNCES 3 which two numbers 36 
and 3 2 bcing multiplicd by one another, make 1152 ounces, and conſe- 


. quently - 72 Hounds, cach of which 'is 16 OUNCES 7 lo that, the computa- 


tion before made, ſeems from thence to be a wrong one, ſince I have 
ſaid that a cubicł. faot contains but 70 or 71 pounds of water. But in 
anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerved, that the pint will not hold 32 oun. 
ces of water, but when the water riſes à little above tlic brim. So that, 
Ve may till, without fear of any: great miſtake,, eſtabliſm the difference 
between the meaſures of the ancients and thoſe of the French, by their 
aalen es chess two veſicle, one of a the rojal-Paris-cubick- foot, and the 


4 The Paris-foot according to Dr. Harris, contains 4 of er Engliſh, inch, or fr Pert, er wy part 
of a foot more Shas the Engliſh · foot; ſo that 17 Paris feet, er 15 . 
er 16 Engliſh inches, and ſo in proportion of leſſer Bastii. - , 
WL other 
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other of a Roman-cubick-foot.. The firſt of theſe contains 1728 cubicł 
Paris-inches ( twelve of which * a royal. foot of Paris, and eleven. 
a Roman:. foot, and the ſecond contains but 1331 of theſe cubicłk.- 
inches, and is what the Romans call the Amphora, of which the Con- 
gius was but the eighth part. The French Halfeſetier has but 12 c 
lick inches, the Chophine 14, and the French-pint 48. From whence it 
may appear, how many cubick- inches the veſſels of the ancients and thoſe 
of the French at preſent contain, which ſhews their differences. 

W x procced now to give an account of the different meaſures of _ 
ancients, and ſhall begin with their meaſures of capacity. t. 

Tu Romans had their Amphora, whoſe capacity has been FTE 3 ices 
Urn, which was an Haif-amphora; the Congius which was an eighth Pad e, 
of an Amphora; the Sextarius, which was the ſixth part of the c 5 4 the 
and the Hemina, which was an Half-ſextarins. 

"Tax Greeks had their Metretes, which held an Amphore 4 a balf; Greek 

a meaſure called Chus, of the bigneſs of a Roman congius; the Kotyle neaſaret 
which was equal to an Hemina; and their corn- meaſure was doe Madim-", g 
not. 
Tae Hebrews had the Chomer, which is tranſlated in * by the l Hebrew 
word corus d; this was the largeſt of their meaſures. The Bath was the e es 
tenth part of the Corus; the Seab was the third part of the Bath; 
Hinn was an Half. ſeab; the Cab, the ſixth part of a Sah; and the 
the fourth part of the Cab. They had likewiſe a meaſure which they call 
a Quarter, but its bigneſs depends upon the bigneſs of the veſſel, of which 
it is ſpoken. The Quarter of the Hinn, is not the ſame with the Quarter 
of the Log. 

Tae Ephab was a _— equal to he Bath, holding the * 
part of the Corus. The tenth part of the Epha, was called Gomer, as 


the 5. 


. The Engliſh buſhel contains 2178 8 the half buſhel 1089 cubick Ry the 
peck, 5444; #hegallon 272 4; the quart 68 ur; the pint 347; ; and the half-pine 17; cubick * 
inches. A 10 f fandard, and the rule given in the laſt note, of allowing Ir to the 
French- foot, or inch, more than to the Engliſh, the meaſures of capacity may be eaſily reduced 10 the 
Engliſh from the French ones. Thus for inſtance, the Bath which our Author ſays contained 100p 
French-cubick-inches, muſt be allowed to contain 1066 3 Engliſh-cubick-inches, becauſe 66 


inches and F as inch, is pretty exaf#ly the fiftetnth part of 4 1000 inches, which rhe French | 
* A Wer th 
um. xi. 32. Vi | 


L1 Foo 


of capaci- 


nes 


fthoſe of rhe Hebrews. 
Greel laterpreters ate not at alt exact in giving us the juſt value of any 
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the Greeks Tpcak, and Omer aecording to the Hebrews: Some on ac- 
count of the reſemblance of the names, unjuſtly confound it with the 
Cor or Chomer; but Joſephus calls it Hen which is an Fhebrecy 
word, and henifies'a tenth part, 

"Tat Sctiprurcs ſo clearly expreſs the propoRicgs amd dfcremers of 
theſe meaſures with reſpe to one another, that there cannot be the leaſt 
difficaley in adjuſting them; bur it is not ſo eaſy to reduce them to 
thoſe of the Greeks and 'Rvmans, and conſequently to the modern oncs, 
For, though, as we have ſeen, we have a fure means of reducing the 
Greek and Roman meatures to the French ones ; yet it is not fo with 
We do not exactly kao their capacity. The 


of them, in Greek-meaſure; fo far from it, that I could ſhew by many 
inſtances, that they are extreamily. negligent in this matter: as 1 have 


_ - donesin'my Treatiſe upon the Temple, where 1 have examined this mat- 


ter thoroughly. Nor is Foſept us leſs faulty than they; if the faults of 
this kind ate not his own, they ate at leaſt thoſe of his copiſls. Thus 
for inſtance, he ſuppoſes that the Cubit of the Hebrews was equal to 
that of the Greeks, which is a little longer than that of the Romans. 
And therefore I ſhall here give my on opinion of its true length, as 


founded upon the moſt probable conjeftares 3 and this may ſerve in a 


great "meaſure to diſcover the content of their other meaſures. 


— Ir is Certain, that as often as Moſes (peaks of the Cubit, he means by 


8 


ew it, the common cubit, which was in uſe among the Egyprians. For what 
probability is there, that the family of Jacob, which was fo few in num. 
ber when they firſt ſettled in Egypt, ſhould carry thither meaſures of 
theit own; and not make uſe of thoſe of the country ? If it had been 
ſo, Moſes would have given ns ſome acebount of it, as Egechiel does, 
when he ſpeaks to the captives of Babylon, whoſe cubit was different 
from that of the cus. It is even probable that Noah himſelf fixed the 
length of this meaſure. The ark he made was. fuch a building, as could 
neither have been made, nor have endured Jong, if the parts of it had 
not been meaſured. So that, we may ſuppoſe, that when Moſes ſpeaks 
of the Cubit, in the * ol een Wen * Ae 
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cubit, Was afterwards made longer or ſharter. 
Ix the fult place then, unleſs ſore expres p ought, ei- 
ther from ſome author, or from ſome of  thalg buildings which et r ab. 
main, that the Eg yprian-cubit has been changed, : ons cannot help elie 
ving that the preſent one uſed there, is the, ſame. with thy: of re 
ents. For there is no country, which. required that ſuch an exatinels 
ſhould be preſerved in their Culit, as this; becauſe the mealures they 
made ule of to mealure the overflowings of che Nz/e, whether. by, wells 
or pillars of marble, were all divided into Cufits. . And, conſequently, 
the publick intereſt required, that this Meaſure ſho! Id be Tl no 
to every body. The Ic aſt alteration in it would have created 
diſorders 3 becauſe, the boundaries of the fields were every. year covered 
over with the mud that the Nile leſt behind it, and the Eye: u were 
therefore obliged to ſurvey their lands every. year, . And it is obſ ryc 
that for his reaſon. geometry had jrs.riſe jn Rien Aod if then, the G. 
bit, which was made uſe of, for meaſuring over the lands of cycry par- 
ticular perſon, had not been of a determinate length, this variation in the 
meaſure, would have given room to the rich to have encraached on the 


: 
© » : 


lands of the Poor; aud the lengthning af this Cubjt would; have, given 


A m won 
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bit which I ſuppoſe to have, been that of the ancient Egyptians, does ex- 
pyramuds. And thatait is certain, that 
both among the Egptians and the Hebrews, the architects adjuſted the 
proportions of their buildings by Cudits, as the Romans did by Fret; 
that is, that all the parts of their wotks conſiſted of an exact number of 
ſo many Cubits; which the Seripture obierves on All occaſions. 
Mr. Greaves, a learned EAugliſb- mam, Who menſured the pyramids of 
Egypt with a great deal of eractneſs, ſays, that in all the dimenſions 
uhich he took, he found tliat they who had built theſe.great edifices had 


6 „it conſiſts of 18 24 parts, 1000 of 
which make an Exgliſd foot, and 1068 à teyal. Paris one. And if then 


Ll 2 10868 


oof can be brought, ci: The E- 
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An Introduction to Book I. 
ross parts make a royal. foot of Paris, which conſiſts of twelve inches, 
how many inches will 1824 parts make, which are the quantity contain. 
ed in an Egyptian cubit? In order to know this, I multiply the number 


1824 by 12, and divide the product of this multiplication by 1068, and 


then the quotient of this diviſion will be 20 inches, 5 lines, ; of a line, 
which is almoſt a whole Ine. So that, we may ſuppoſe the Egyptian. 
eulit to have contained 20 inches and almoſt 6 lines. But after having 


well conſidered all the arguments which 1 bring in my Treatiſe of the 
Temple, 1 have been of opinion, that Greaves is not exactly to be fol- 
lowed, and therefore to make a found ſum, I compute the Hebrew-cubit 
at 20 inches. 1 have proved, that it could not be longer ; and all the 
Scripture ſays of it, agrees with this length; which ſhews that at moſt, 
it could not be much longer or much ſhorter. And this reduction would 
make it cxtreamly eaſy to demonſtrate the capacity of the Hebrew veſſels, 
if we knew but the juſt bigneſs of the brazen-ſca, which was in the Tem-. 
ple of Solomon. Joſephus thinks that it was made in the form of a cup; 
others think that it was cylindrical, that its ſides were perpendicular, and 
irs bottom flat; and the Scripture ſays expreſſy, that irs diameter was that 
of ten cubits : but the difficulty is, that according to the Hiſtory of the 
Kings* this fea held 2000 Baths, and according to the book of Chroni- 
rles b, it held 3000. Foſephus follows the Book of Kings; and this o- 
pinion ſeems to me to be the moſt probable. And if then the diameter 
of the brazen-ſca, be allowed to be 10 cubits according to my calcula- 


tion, it will contain above 2000000 of cubick-inches, reckoning it to 


contain only 2000 Baths; becauſe the ſides of the Bath will (as appears 
to me) when reduced to a cube, be equal to half an Hebrew-cubit ; 
and conſequently the Bath and the Epha may contain a little more than 
1000 cubick. inches. It is not without good grounds that I advance this, 


* not a proper place to propoſe them. 


Wx have already ſeen, that the Royal-cubick-foot of Paris contains 
1728 inches, whereas a Roman-cubick-foot contains but 1331. And be. 
cauſe I have reduced all the meaſures of the Antients to French- ones, by 
inches, I have therefore engraven a Paris cubici- inch, in the plate annexed. 

Tux Paris pint contains 48 inches. Neverthicleſs that which is kept in 


ahe Town houſe, contains but 47 CT e pn 
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and it ought to contain ſo much, ſinee we reckon eight Pints to aSerjer, 
and 36 Setiers-to a Muid, which contains 28 8: Pints. For as the. Mui 
is equal to 8 cubjck-fret, the Pint muſt be ſo to 48 'cubick-gnehes 3; the 
Chopine to 243 and the Half-ſetier which is the half of a Chopine to 12. 
Wr have likewiſe ſeen, that the Bath and Epha, were two Hebrew 
meaſures, which differ only in name, and in this, that the one was a 
liquid, and the other a dry meaſure. But it is not ſo with the French; 
for their liquid meaſures differ much from their dry ones. Which made 
it neceſſary for me to make a new table to ſhew the proportion of the 
meaſures the eus made uſe of to meaſure their fruits, to thoſe: now 


uſed in France. Every body indeed is not agreed about the ſtae and ca- 


pacity of the French dry · meaſures; but all agree, that the Maud, which 
is the largeſt French. meaſure for corn, contains 12 Setiers; the Setter, 
2 Mines ; the Mine 2 Minots; the Minot, 3 Buſbels; and the Buſhel, 16 
Litrons. And leaſt there ſnould be any alteration made in theſe meaſures, 
the magiſtrates have given orders that they ſhall be made of a- certain 
depth and breadth; But skilful mathematicians have obſerved, that the 
depth and breadth preſcribed for theſe meaſures, does not anſwer; to the 
proportion which they bear to one another. A very skilful and exact 
perſon has found out, that the Bu ſpel which is made according to the or- 
ders of the magiſtrates, will contain but 644 à cubicł- inches. 


Bur laſtly, as ſomething muſt be concluded on, I ſuppoſe 5 
to the common opinion, that the Paris. muid, which is uſed for meaſu- 


ring corn, contains 54 Cubick-feet ; that in the Muid are 144 Buſbels; 
and that therefore the Buſbel of Paris, contains 648 cubick-mches z the 
Half buſbel. 324; the Fourth part of 4 Buſhel, 1 62; the Litron, which is 
the ſixteenth part of a Buſbel, 40; and the Haif-/itron, 20 3. And it is 
upon this ſuppoſition, that I have drawn up the 20#h Table, in which 
the capacity of the meaſures is marked in inches only, becauſe there 
was not room enough in it to expreſs the names of thoſe: French-mea- 


ſures, to which the Hebreu- ones anſwer: and therefore I ſhall do it here. 
Tur Log of the Hebrews, which contained 13 3 inches, was . 

than the Paris- half ſetier, by almoſt two inches. 
Tun Hinn, held 166 3 inches, and was therefore equal to 3 Pins 
one Half-ſetier, and 10 3 inches, Paris. meaſure. F 
Tu Bath, which contained 1000 mches was equal to 20 Pints, or | 
Cho. 
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Chopine, one Half-ſetier, and; of an Half-/ttier of Paris. And accor. 


ding to this ſuppoſition, if the drazen-ſea, contained 2000 Baths, it was 


equal to 144 Maid, 194 'Pmnts,'1 Chypine, and: of an THalf-ſetier. 
Tax ee ot Chemer, a liquid - meaſure, held 208 Pints, 1 Half 
ſetter, and 4 of an Half: ſetier. 


Tus Corus or Chomer a corm-meature, held vr Buſh, 21 ; Litrons, 
and 6 inebes, and 4 of an inch. 


TE ha, which held r000 nber, comained 1 Buſhel, t Litron, 


and 7 + inches. 

Tur Seah or Sat which was of 333 4 inches, was fomewhat larger 
than the Freneh-half-bufbel, which holds 3 24 ing n. 

Tus Omer or Gomer, of 100unthes, was a . leſs dan two Litrons 
and a half, which hold ror 4 inches. 

Turk Cab is a meaſtire ſeldom mentioned * Cevipmbe; nevertheleſs, 
we have put it in the cable at a cbs; wager bud N ee its 
capacity. 

Nornins bn ie datum the Bos g mea. 
Alves in uſe among the ancients. They all made uſe of the parts & the 


body, the Finger's-breath or Digit, the Hand s. breath, Hand, or San, 
the Cubit, the Fot, and the Pace. Bur we muſt again have recontic to 


The 3 which were in uſe amongithe (Greets and Rowans. 


AMORG the latter, were, the Palm, or Haul breadth, which was a 

-meaſure containing 4 Digits or Finger e-breadrhs, and was called by them 
Palmas ; another, which they call Palma, conliſting of the length be- 
tween the top of the thumb, and the top of the middle finger, when 
the hand is ſtretched out; (Which is What we call the Span, and is by 
ſome called the Great. pam, and was equal to the Spirhama of me Gre bs) 
the Cubit, which had fix fand cbreadthi, or Palms, that is, 24 Digits; the 


Fuot, which had 4 Palms, and conſequently 16 Digits, lo that a Loot and 
A haif made their Culit; the Pare, vieh was the (pace between a mans 


feet when he walks, and which ſome diſtinguiſh into two ſorts, the n. 


gie lich conſiſts of 2 fret, cand-the double which contains five fret; 
and the Mile, which is the length of a rooo of theſe Paces of 5 feet 
each. I have ſhewn in the beginning of this chapter, that the Noman- 


foot contained but 11 Paris. inrhes; upon which bee it is "oy to 
ſhow the difference of their other meaſures. 
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B Ur beſides theſe meaſhres in uſe among the Nomant, the Greeks The _ 
had ſome peculiar to themſelves. They called, the Span, which with pane 01 
them confiſted: of 12 Digizs, which make half « Cubit, Spit tuma. That 
the Greeran foot was larger than the Nomam one, I have proved in an. 
other place,” The meaſure which the Greeks cal Orgya, contained 6 
feet,, and was conſequently equal to the Pranch- toiſe. And their Sradi. 
um was the fpace, which Herrules was ſaid to have run at one breath; 
they ufually make it 129 Greats. naces long. I have ſet down in the plate 
another Stadium, of 4000-0xubirs, which come now te ſpeak to. | 

Tur ſmalleſt /ong-meaſures the Hebrews had, was à Finger r. breadth. The long- 
The next te that, was what they called Tophac, which conſiſted of 457 thr 


Finger's-breadths, and anſwered to the Rowan palmus. Some call it, the Hebrews. * 
Little palm to diſtinguiſh it from the Great. palm, which anſwered tothe > 


Hinbama of the Greeks, and .confſiſted of 1 2 Finger s-breadrhbs; but the 
Finger's-breadth among the Hebrews was larger than that of the Romans 

Tar Zereth is equal to the Spit hama, or Great-palm. Interpreters 
tranſlate, both the names Zerethand Tophac, by that of Palmus ; but it is 
a miſtake, they are two” n r which cannot be ciprelſed. by 
the fame word. 99 45 

Tae ancient Hebreio 1 conſited of. 24 Finger threads, ſo that 
the Zereth was an Haff cubit. But the modern Jews have another of on- 
ly 20 Finger e. breadths, which the Scripture never ſpeaks of. Fe if ed 

Tux Can, was of 6 Cubits' length, each Cubit containing 24 Hiker : 
breadths. 

Tar Chibrath, was of a very great length, which is not juſtly known. 

AND among the Hevrew'weaſures we may likewiſe reckon, what 
the Jews call, @ Sabbath day's journey. St: Luke ſpeaks of it in the Achs, 
and ſays that the Mount of Olives was a Sabbath. day t. journey diftant 
from Feruſalem*, According to the Chaldee Paraphraſt, and the other 
Rabbins, it was the ſpace of 2900 . The Greek text of Foſephus b. 
according to Frobenittyps: edition, \ntakes it to. de the ſpace of 5 Stadia; 
but then theſe Stadia l each 400 Cubits, ſo that 
the 5 Stadia make 200% Wilts nt rhprefore it muſt be underſtood 
of the Hebrew. ſtadium, He n fferent from that of the Greeks 


and Romans, and which conſi ing of but 125 Paces, makes but 343 He- 
a Acts i. 12, d Antiq.. lib. xx. cap. 15. 
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brew-eubits and +, according to the lengrh of 20. inches to abit, x 
we have before allowed it. | 
The \, Tux French have but two certain meaſures, which.are, the Royal fun 
— and the Toiſe ; and indeed the Foor it ſelf is not every whete equal. At 
ſures. Paris it conſiſts of 12 inches, and every inch of 12 line. And it is ac- 
cording to this Foot that I have reduced the meaſures of the ancients to 
thoſe of the French. The Toiſe contains 6 Feet. The length of the 
League is not fixed... It is uſually ſaid, that the Degrees (of which 3 60 
are reckoned to go round the world) contain each 25 Leagues. For the 
moſt experienced mathematicians ſay, that each degree contains 570060 
Toiſes. Which ſum if divided by 23, will bring for a quoticnt 2282 15; 
- ſince Leagues equal to thoſe 25 of which make a degree, muſt contain 
each 2282 Toiſes, and : or}, that is, two thouſand two hundred eighty two 
Pate 21. Toiſes, and two fifth parts of a Tozſe. And this being ſufficient to make 
the Table underſtood, We need ſay no more here on this ſubject. 

As to the Hebrews ; when we once know the proportion which the 
Hebrew-cubit bears to the Paris or Roman-foot, we cannot be igno- 
rant of the dimenſions of the other Hebrew meaſures. But nevertheleſs 
we ſhall here obſerve ; that the Finger's-breadth among the Jeu, was e- 
qual to 10 Paris: lines; the Tophac or Little: palm to; inches, and 4 lines; 
the Zereth, to 10 inches Paris; the Cubit, to 20 Paris-inches, or to 1 


foot s inches Paris; the Can to 10 Paris: feet; and the Stadium of the 
— 2 to 111 Tojſes, and 8 inches Paris. 


; _ end of the firſt Book, 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Book II. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Bible in general, and o bo the number 2 the canonical bak 


may bear to the Holy Scripture, and how much ſoe- 
they are yet in ſome ſenſe foreign to it. And it is 
ſelf: that we ſhould examine whether it be a divine 


book; who were the authors or rather the writers of 
itz in what language i it was written; and what are the properties or idi. 


M m - oms 


ver they may contribute to the underſtanding of it, 


therefore now time that we ſhould conſider it in it | 
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oms of that language. For every language has its own idioms, without 
a knowledge of which, it is impoſlible ro penetrate into the true ſenſe 
of thoſe who have written in it. And it is likewiſe neceſſary, that we 
ſhould examine, whether all the parts of Scripture are of an equal au- 
thority ; what are the original texts of it; what verſions have been made 
of them, and when they appeared; in what manner this book has been 
hitherto preſerved entire, and tranſmitted down to us; and laſtly, that 
we ſhould enquire, by what means it has gained the reſpect and love of 
infinite numbers of people, and eſpecially ſome of the greateſt men that 
ever lived, who made it the rule both of their faith and manners. 
AND this, in point of order, ſhould be begun by examining whether 


che Scriptures are a ſacred book, inſpited by God, and by proving it, 
tres, and ſhewing in as large a manner as might be neceſſary, that it is ſuperi. 


our to all the writings of men. But the perſons for whom we write, 
make this unneceſſary, becauſe they all agree in theſe things, and are all 
perſwaded of its excellency. And therefore we ſhall only obſerve, what 
we learn from the Scripture it ſelf, concerning this matter; that before 
Adam's diſobedience God converſed familiarly with him, and that it was 
not till after Adam had ſinned, that God withdrew himſelf from him, 
and honoured him no longer with thoſe diſcourſes. But nevertheleſs, 
his mercy did not entirely deſert him; and if men were no longer hap- 
py enough to converſe with God himſelf and hear his voice, yet they 
had this comfort till left, that it pleaſed him ſtill to treat them as abſcat 
friends, and to correſpond with them by letters : which letters are as it 
were written to us from heaven, ſays St. Auſtin*, from whence we 
were originally driven, and are now wandering upon earth as in a 
range land: and theſe letters which we receive from heaven, are the 
Holy Scriptures, which exhort us to live well. It is thus, that God ſpeak- 
ing no longer to us himſelf, has ſpoken to us by ſuch perſons as he has 
inſpired, whoſe tongues and pens were conducted by him. The Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles were his agents. So that God alone is the author of 
the Scriptures z and thoſe great perſonages who have given it to men, 
have by doing ſo, only become his interpreters. The ſublimity of the 


dings contained in this admirable book; the majeſtick ſimplicity of its 


Kyle 3 the pereQ agreement there is in all its parts, though very diffe- 
: tent 


OO 


Chap. I. tbe Holy Scriptures; 

rent in their ſubjects, and diſtant in point of time; and the predictions, 
which long after their being made, were followed with the accompliſh- 
ment of them; are characters, that are peculiar to it, and eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh it from all the writings of men. And to this we may add, the 
known probity of the writers who penned it, and the miracles they 
wrought z which are two inconteſtable proofs of their capacity, and their 
ſincerity: ſo that it is equally impoſſible, either that they ſhould have 


been deceived themſelves, or that they ſhould have been Ves to de- 
ceive others. 
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Non is it to be doubted, whether the ſacred books are truly theirs, The books 
whoſe names they bear; unleſs we will at the ſame time doubt of the I Sb. 


ture are 


authentickneſs of all the ancient books we now have. How do Wwe. theirs, 
know, ſays St. Auſtina, that the books which bear the name of Hippo. — 
crates, are truly his? Whence is it, that if any one ſbould think fit to they — 


deny it, he would rather be anſwered with a ſnear or laugh, than with 


the trouble of a formal proof, unleſs it be, that this has always been 


ſo certain and unqueſtioned a fact, from the very time of Hippocrates, 
to our own, that it were madneſs to doubt of it? What proefs have 


we, that the works of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Varro, and other pro- 
phane Authors, were written by thoſe whoſe names they bear, unleſs it 

be, that this has been an opinion generally received at all times, and 
by all thoſe who have lived ſince theſe Authors? So that, we have 
no better proofs to ſhew that prophane books are not ſuppoſititious, but 
were truly written by thoſe authors whoſe names they bear, than we 
have to prove the authentickneſs of the ſacred books. Better, did I ſay? 


they are much worſe; for the caſe is by no means parallel between them. 


Men. have had, or were at liberty to have had, little intereſt in other 
books, but they are all moſt highly intereſted in the Scriptures, They 


are the rule of faith and manners; they are the way that leadeth to ever: 


laſting life, and it is dangerous to wander from it; they are the founda- 
tion of religion. All which affects men too nearly, for them to have 


ever admitted of any altcration in them, in any manner whatſocver. The 


Jews are enemies to the Chriſtians ; the Chriſtians themſelves are divided 


into a great number of ſes, which earneſtly contend with one another; and 
yet all acknowledge the divine authority of II een | 
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of them ; and all make them the foundation both of their faith and hope. 
And if then any man ſhould have darcd to have falſified them, how could 
he have gained over ſuch oppoſite parties, without their diſcovering it? 
or rather how could he have concealed it from them? Doubtleſs they 
would not have failed to have had recourſe to the ancient originals in ſuch 
a caſe as this; add then, theſe diſputes would have been of ſervice, in 
the better preſerving the integrity of them. 

BESIDES, this is not a book, that is unknown, or little uſed ; there 
never was a book in the world, which has been oftcner tranſcribed, more 
read, more commented upon, more quoted, more diſperſed, and of 
which there have been more verſions made, into all forts of languages, 
than this. And how then could any crrour or corruption crecp into. 
ſach a work as this? How could it have eſcaped the knowledge of men ? 
What diſputes would it not have raiſed ? What oppoſitions would it not 
have met with? And to belicve, after all this, that the Holy Scriptures, 
as we now have them, are full of falſifications, that they arc ſuppoſicitious, 
and that the true Scriptures which were formerly written, are cither loſt, 
or changed, is therefore to ſhut our eyes againſt the cleareſt light. For 
the Holy Scriptures prove themſelves. Every thing contained in them, e- 
very thing they relate, agrees perfectly with thoſe ancient monuments of 
antiquity, which neither are, nor can be conteſted by any one. There 
is no author, ſays Vopiſtus, in which we may not find ſomething capable 
of corruption, with reſpect to the truth of hiſtory. But the ſacred books, 
are free from this reproach ; and we may ſay of them, with much more 
reaſon than Cicero ſaid of the book, which contained the principal laws 
of the Romans; I will toldly declare my cpinion, though the whole 


world be offinded at it; I prefer this little book of the twelve tables 


alone, to all the volumes of the Philoſophers ; I find it to be not only of 
more weight, but alſo much more uſeful than them, Thus much may be ſuf- 
ficient to be ſaid on this ſujbect, to Readers who are already perſwaded by 
faith of the truth of all theſe things; and therefore taking the truth and 
the authority of the Scriptures for granted, we ſhall proceed in our en- 
deavours to clear up the ſenſe of them; and ſhall firſt 5 
count of them. 


A general :T iy wholc kim of the Holy Seilpmcs tiires-upon. the fell of Ldow, 
ez. Which loaded man with fin and unhappineſs together; and upon the com- 
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ing of the Meſſiah, who has re oſtabliſned him in innocence, and open- | 


cd him a way to a perfect felicity, which ſin had led him fur from. But 
theſe two great events were divided from one another, by a long ſuc. 
ceſſion of ages. It pleaſed God, that man ſhould long be ſenſible of his 
corruption and miſery, that he might be the better diſpoſed to receive 


him with carncſtneſs, who was to come to deliver him from it. Bur 


in order to ſupport him in the hopes of this Mediator, God not only re- 
peated oſten the ſolemn promiſe he had given of him, as ſoon as man 
had ſinned, but alſo choſe out for himſelf a peculiar people, with whom 
he entered into a ſolemn covenant, in the perſon of Avraham, who 
was to be the father of them. This people he delivered from the ſlavery 
of Egypt; multiplicd it beyond number; gave it a law and religion by 
the miniſtry of Moſes; and all this in ſo wonderful a manner, that the 
Meſſiah was both promiſed and typified by this law, this religion, and 
the whole hiſtory of this myſtical people. And as if all this care was 
not enough, he alſo ſent a great number of Prophets, who ſuccecding 
one another for a long courſe of years, promiſed this ſame Meſſiab, and 
marked out ſeveral particularities of his life before hand, in the writings 
which they publiſhed ſeparately, and at different times. And theſe are 
the books which compoſe the Scripture, and arc the ſeveral parts of 
itz which when taken together, and conſidered in one view; give ſo 
compleat and ſo exact a picture of this Aſaſſiab, as made it not poſſible 
to miſtake him, when he ſhould come to appear. At length, he came; 


ſubſtituted a more perfect law, and a more ſpiritual religion, in the rbom 


of the law and religion of the Jews; and abrogating the O/4\Covemene, 
made a New one inſtead of it, which ſhall continue to the end of rhe 

world. C4 ach Moot Nins n 31D VIVO dn 

Born theſe are called Covenants, and Teftameits ;' and in Hebrew 
Berith, which ſignifies, a contract, or agreement. The Greeks tranſlate 
it by Nabi, which ſignifics, a dz/poſition,: or a ſetting things in order, 
but is likewiſe ſometimes taken for an agreement, a covenant: or a tef. 
tament. And indeed they really were covenants which God made with 
men, engaging himſelf to make them happy, if they would obey his 


laws. The happineſs promiſed to the Jews was terreſtrial, a fruitful land; 


that promiſed to Chriſtians is more ſpiritual and refined. The Firſ Cave- 
want, Was, as it were, ſigned with the blood of the victims which were 


ſlain, 


Genes. THE Hebrews take the names of the ſacred books from the firſt 
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ſlain, when it was entered into by God, and Moſes, and the children of 
Iſrael*. The Second Covenant was ſcaled with the blood of Jesvus 
CHRIST; and as ſoon as he was dead, it became of full force. Which 
is the reaſon, why this Second Covenant is in a particular manner called a 
Teſtament ; for as St. Pan! ſays, Where a teſtament is, there muſt alſo of 
neceſſity be the death of the teſtatour b. It was, I ſay, for this rcafon, 
that JESUS CHRIST died; and it may alſo in ſome ſenſe be aid, 
that he died under the O/d Teſtament too, ſince the death of the victims 
which were offered up under it, was the figure of his. From theſe two 
Covenants, or T eſtaments, ariſes the common diviſion of the Bible into the 
Old and New Teſtament : and the latter of theſe, is alſo called C4 
Ator, the Goſpel e, that is good neus; becauſe it contains the hiſtory of the 
accompliſhment of the promiſes of God, of what paſſed at the coming of 
the Meſſiab, and of what the Jews had ſo long expected. So that this, 
book which points out to them the Meſſiah, could not but have been 
very agreeable to them, if they had not been ill diſpoſed for receiving it. 

THE names of the books of which the Old Teftament conſiſts, are 
theſe. | 

THE firſt five books of it, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, are called the Pentateuch; which is a term of a 
Greek original, and ſignifies, five books, Moſes is the author of them, 
and therefere they are likewiſe called the book of Moſes ; as they are 
called the lau, becauſe they contain the law which God gave him. 


words with which cach book begins; but the Greeks rake them from 
the ſubject- matter of them. Thus the firſt of the (canonical books is 
by the Hebrews called Bereſcith, which ſignifics, in the beginning, 
becauſe that is the firſt word of it; but the Greeks call it Geneſis, be- 


cauſe the Creation of the world is the firſt thing it gives an account 


of. It contains [likewiſe an account of the increaſe of mankind, of 
their corruption, of their puniſhment by the waters of the deluge, of 
the calling of Abraham, of the riſe of the people of God, and of the 

manner in which he was pleaſed to have them governed. This hi 
reaches from the Creation, to the death of Joſeph, which contains the 
ſpace of 2369 years. This is the book, which is called in the ſecond 
„ Ex. Mv. . * Heb.ix. 16. Nea God's ſpell, i. e. God's word. Saxon, © 
book 
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took of Sapmuel*, The book of the juſt). It was fo called, according to 
St. Jerome, becauſe this name was particularly applied to Ana ban, La: 
ac, and Jacob, whole hiſtory is recorded in Geneſis, 
Tur word Exodus, which is ar the head of the ſecond of the five Exodus. 
books of Moſes, is of Greek original, and ſignifies, the going cut. This 
book was ſo called, becauſe it gives an account of the {ſraelttes going 
out of Egypt. In it are related, the cruel flavery under which the Jews 
graancd ; their miraculous deliverance from it; their paſſage through the 
red ſea; the hiſtory of the cſtabliſhment of their law; the manner in 
which God gave it to Meſzs; the building of the Tabernacle; the mira- 
cles that were wrought in it, after it was built; and how God, to ſhew 
that he was preſent in it, covered it with a bright cloud. This book 
contains the hiſtory of 14.5 years, from the death of Joſeph, to the build. 
ing of the Tabernacle. The Hebrews call it Veelle Schemor, that is, theſe 
are the names, which ate the firſt words with which it begins. 
Tux third of the five books of Moſes is called Leviticus, becauſe Levith 
it contains the laws, which God commanded ſhould be obſerved by thoſe © © 
of the tribe of Levi, who miniſtred at the altar. It treats at large of all 
the functions of the Levites; of the cexemanies, of religion; of the dit- 
ferent ſorts of ſacrifices z of the diſtindtion of clean and unclean beaſts ; 
of the different feſtivals, and of the year of Jubilee. We have likewiſe 
an account here, of what happened to the people of God, for the ſpace 
of one month and a half; that is, from the time that the Tabernacle was 
erefted, which was the firſt day of the firſt month of the ſecond year, af- 
ter the Iſraelites came out of Egypt, to the ſecond; month of the ſame 
year, when God commanded the people to be numbered, as we ſee in 
the beginning of the following book. The Hebrews call it Yajcre, that 
is, and he called, which is the firſt word of it: and elec 
Thora Hacohanim, that is, the law of the Prieſts... 
In the fourth book, which we call Numbers, Moſes members — 
raelites; and that too in the beginning of the book, which ſhews from be, 
whence it had its name. The Hebrews call it Vaiedaber, that is, and be 


alte. This book contains the hiſtory of all that paſſed, from the ſecond 
month of the ſecond year after the 1/rae/ztes came out of Egypr, to the 


beginning of the eleventh month of the forticth year: . it con» 
ech. 18. > Book of Jaſher. Eng, 


— * *. 
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tains the hiſtory of thirty nine years, or thereabouts. In it, we have al- 


ſo the hiſtory of- the prophet Balaam, whom the king of the Mzdianites 
brought to curſe; the people of God, and who on the contrary heaped 
bleſſings upon the 1/aelites, and foretold the coming of the Meſſiah. 
It particularly mentions alſo, the two and forty eee of the I/a- 
elites in the wilderneſs, 


Deuter-- THe fifth book is called Deuteronomy ; a Greek term which ſignifies 


nomy. 


the ſecond law, or rather, the repetition of the lau. Becauſe it docs 
not contain a law, different from that which was given pn mount Sinai, 
but it repeats the ſame law, in favour of the children of thoſe who had 
reccived it there, and were fince dead in the wilderneſs. The Hebrews 
call it, Ele-haddebarim, that is, Theſe are the words. Deut 
begins with a ſhort account of what had paſſed in the wilderneſs, and 
then Moſes repeats, what he had before commanded, in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Numbers, and admoniſhes the people to be faithful in keeping 


the "commandments of God. After this, he relates what had happened 


from the beginning of the eleventh month, to the ſeventh day of the 
twelfth month of the ſame year, which was the forticth after their leaving 
Egypt. The diſcourſe which is at the beginning of this book, was made 
to the people by Moſes, the firſt day of the eleventh month. Accord- 
ing to 'Foſephus he died the twelfth 3 and the Iſtuelites, as the Scripture 
ſays, mourned for him in the plains of Moab thirty days, and conſe- 


quentiy therefore all the twelfth month. 


"THE Jews call the Pentateuch, the Law, without doubt, becauſe 


the law of God which Moſes received on mount Sinai, is the principal 


ol it; and it is as little to be doubted, whether that great man was 
the author of the Pentateuch. This is cxpreſly declared, both in Exo- 
dus a and Deuteronomy >. But as an account is given of the deatu of 
Moſes in the laſt eight verſes of this book ; it is therefore thought that 


-—" theſe verſes were added either by Jeſbua, or Eæra. Joſephurs opinion 
Concetning them is very fingular z he pretends that Moſes finding his death 


approaching, and being willing to prevent an crrour, into which the ve- 
eration the people had for him, might cauſe the Jews to fall, himſelf 
wrote this account; without which a! wm iy or 
it for granted, that God had taken him. © 

+ Exod. xxiv. 4- Deut. xi. 9. 
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FRO theſe, we paſs on to the other books, which were written af- Joſhua. 


ter the death of Moſes, and which relate what happened to the Jews, 
after they had loſt this law-giver. God did not upon his death abandon 
his people, or leave them without a conductour. Foſbua) by his order; 
took upon himſelf the conduct of them, and ſücceeded Moſer, +6 whom 
he had been a faithful ſervant, and by ' whom he had been inſtructed in 
what he ought to do. It is uncertain, whether the book, which contains 
the hiſtory of this ſucceſſour of Moſes, be called Joſbun, from the ſub- 
ject of it, or from his having been the Author of it. Bat it is certain, 
that it contains an account of what paſſed from the death ef "Moſes, 
to that of Joſhua. Nevertheleſs, there are ſevetal things in it, which 
did not come to pas till after the death of this great man, and which. 
conſcquently could not have been written by him. The common opini- 
on as to the length of time it contains, is, that Joſpua diſdharged his offlee 
only for ſeventeen years, and that 3 book Can a more | 
than the hiſtory of that number of years. c S 3 | 


AFTER the death of Jaſpua, the Thaebites na by magi- * 


ſtrates, who took no other name but that of Judges; and the book which 


contains the hiſtory of theſe Judges, is called, The bool oy Juuges. 
This hiſtory begins with the death of Joſbua, and reaches to tliat Of Hum 


ſon. We here ſee the people of God oſten enſlaved in puniſnment of 
their crimes, and often delivered from flavery. -- Towards the end of it; 
we have ſome inſtances of this people's inclination to idolatry, and of 
the corruption. of their manners, even befote they had been brought in- 


to ſlavery. Me have here the hiſtory of one Aicah of the tribe of Da 
- who had in his houſe: a Leuite, who was the prieſt of an idol, Wich 


he worſhipped; and the hiſtory of the Brnjamites, who abuſed 4 Le. 
vites wife. This bees anne hiſtory of three hundred and ſeven- 
1 © {11 \ $4 1.340 en 21 gvig NAT, oixadgoag.. 
8 se, e rims of . Soverninenf Ef Me Page Welte wid pn, 
amine in the land of Iſrael, which forced Elimelech, who Was * Ta 
Bethlehem, to: retire into the land of Maab, with his wife Naomi, and 


iwo children which be had had by ber. Blimelech'died theres hd ate ; 
his death Naomi married his two children to 6w4-! es 


which was named Rach. After this''theſe! twoi 2 
made Naomi think of returning to Bethibbem. And upon her —. 
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Ruth her daughter-in-law followed her, and according to the command- 
ment of the Law, was marricd to Booz, Elimelech's near relation, and 
the heir to his eſtate. The book which contains all this hiſtory, is cal- b 
led The book of Ruth; and is indeed only the hiſtory of a Moabitifh 0 
woman: but it gives us an inſtance of perfect piety, and of a very par- 0 
ticular providence of God. From the marriage of Booz and Ruth was 


born Obed, who was grand-father to David, who was one of the anceſ- 8 
tors of JESUs CHRIST. The beginning of this hiſtory ſhews, that 1 
it happened in the time of the Fadees, but under which of them is not ö 
certainly known: ſome place it in the time of Shamgar, or of Debo- g 
rab. As to the Author of this book ; ſome think that the books of g 


Judges and Ruth were both written by Samuel; others that they were 

written by Hezekiah ; and laſtly others pretend, that Ezre was the Au- 

thor of them. The Jews place the book of Ruth, among the five books, . 

which they uſually read on all the feſtivals in the year. Theſe five books 

are, The Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamentations of Feremiah, Eccle. 

ſiaſtes, and — book of Eſther. In the Jewiſh Bibles they are printed 

apart by themſelves, and bound up together. 

Kings. THe four following books ate called by the Greeks and lome Latins, 
The hiſtory of the reigns. Others call them all, The books of Kings, 
becauſe they give an account of the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, and 
of the ſucceſſion of the Kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom at 
firſt, and over the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, after its diviſion. The 
hiſtory of Samuel, is at the beginning of theſe books, but it gives light 
to that of the Kings. The Jews call the two firſt of theſe books, The 
books of Samuel: perhaps becauſe they contain the hiſtory of the two 
kings, who were both anointed by Samuel; and bocauſe what is ſaid of 
Saul in the firſt, and of David in the ſecond, proves the truth of Samuels 
prophecies. They give the name of The books of Kings only to the other 

two, Which are in the Latin and French N third and fourth 
© © books of Kings. 
Tux Fiſt book of Kings, or the firſt hook of Samuel, contains the 
hiftory of the high · ptieſt Eli, of Samuel, and of Saul. As the firſt year 
of Elis high: prieſt· hood falls on the year of the world 2848, and the 
death of Saul, in 2949 the — 
ehen the: ſpace of one hundred and one years. | K 
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Tux Second contains the reign of David, which is the hiſtory of a- 
bout forty years. It is commonly believed, that Samuel, Nathan, and 


Gad, ate the Authors of theſe two books; and indeed they are called n 
the end of the firſt book of Chronicles a) David's hiſtorians. 

THE Third, or according to the Hebrews, The firſt book of Kings, 8 
begins with relating the manner of Solomon's coming to the crown, and 
contains the hiſtory of all his reign. - After that, follow the diviſtion of 
the kingdom, and the hiſtory of four kings of Judah, and eight kings 
of 1ſrael. All theſe reigns, including that of Solomon, which es up 
the firſt forty years, contain the ſpace of 126 years. 

Tur Fourth is the hiftory of ſixteen” kings of Fudah; ade 
kings of Iſracl. It likewiſe ſpeaks of the Prophets who lived in this 


time. Who were the Authors of theſe two laſt books, is not known. 


They who attribute them to Jeremiah or Ezra, don't give very convin- 


cing proofs of their opinion. But it is caly to lee, _ it is a w_ of col- 
lection of ſeveral particular hiftories, 


THE name of Paralipomena is given to the two books which: follow — 


thoſc of the Kings. In the Greek tongue, from wheiice it is taken, it g. ces 
nifies, the hiſtory of things omitted. And indeed it is a ſupplement con- 
taining what had been omitted in the Pentuteuch, the books of Joſhua, 
Judges and Kings; or rather it is a fuller deſcription, of what had been 

only briefly related. Some give them the name of Chronicles, becauſe 
they are very exact in mentioning the time when every thing was tranf- 
acted. We divide them into two books, but the Jews make but one of 


them, which they call Dibre Hajamim, that is, an Hiſtorical Journal; 5 


the matters of them having been taken from the journals of the Kings. 
But in Scripture· language, the word day often ſignifies the yeur, and in 
this ſenſe, we by Hiſtorical Journal, may well underſtand; Annals. 
The generally- received opinion is, that Ezra was the Author of them. 
In the Firſt he begins with a ſuccin@ hiſtorical abridgment, from the cre- 
ation of «Adam, to the Jews return from their captivity and then hie 


reaſſumes the hiſtory of David, and carries it on to the confeerarion of 


Solomon, that is, down to the year before Chriſt 1015. The hiſtory of 
the Second book reaches down to the . before Chriſt 536, d We 
. ch. xxix. 29, N Wee. => 5 
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upon the expiration of the ſeventy years of the captivity, wake R the 

. Jews leave to return into their own country. =, 
Ezra Ezra wrote the hiſtory of the return of the Toes from the captivity a 
of Babylon into Fudea. It is the hiſtory of about 82 years, from the No 

year of the world 3468, when Cyrus became maſter of the Eaſtern em- b 

P 

li 


pire ( his father Cambyſes being dead in Perſia, and his father-in-law 
Cyaxares in Media) to the year 3550, which was the twentieth year of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longimanus. This book bears the 
name of Ezra who was the Author of it. 
Nehemi. THE next book is a continuation of that of Ezra, and therefore it is 
ab. by ſome called, The Second book of Ezra, But nevertheleſs, it was Ne- 
hemiah, whoſe name it alſo bears, who wrote it, as is ſaid, by the advice 
of Ezra. It contains the re-cſtabliſhment of Jeruſalem, the Temple, 
and the worſhip of God. It is the hiſtory of about 31 years, that is to 
ſay, from the twenticth year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
to the reign of Darius Nothus his ſon, which bcgan io the ycar of the 
world 3581. 
Tobit. AFTER this — hiſtory of che Jews, follow * the hiſtories of par- 
ticular perſons. The firſt is that of Tobit, who was a very good man, 
The book that contains his hiſtory, bears his name. We fee in his life, 
an inſtance of a great picty, an heroick patience, and of a fingular provi- 
dence of God towards his ſervants. Tobit lived under the reign of Shal. 
maneſer king of MHria, in whoſe reign he was carried into captivity b. 
. zb. AFTER the book of Tobit follows the hiſtory of Judith, who de- 
| livered Bethulia in a miraculous manner by killing Holofernes. Great 
diſputes are raiſed about the time of this- hiſtory 3 but I have not room 
to mention the different opinions concerning it ©; and ſhall: paſs them 
over in ſilence, as I ſhall do thoſe about the book of Eſther, which follows. 
hi 5 T AIS book, which bears the name of Eſther, is the hiſtory of ano- 
ther deliverance of the Jews, which is as miraculous as that of Judith. 
And it was. performed by the hands of, 8 Eſther. 
The Scripture ſays, ned under the of Ahaſuerus king of 
Perſia; but oy — Bonk — Prrjian. kings of that pe, ij 
not cxactiy known in which reign it is to be dated. 


® According to the Valgate. b See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 3. * 612. 
E rid. Con. F. i. B. 2 . 
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AFTER theſe Lives, or particular hiſtories, follows in the order of the n 


lacred books, the hiſtory of Job. Which is not only a narration of his 
actions, but contains alſo the entire diſcourſes which this good man had 
with his wife and his friends; and is therefore one of the moſt eloquent 
books in the Holy Scriptures. It relates the terrible tryals to which God 
put the virtue of this great man, and his invincible patience, and the ſub- 
lime diſcourſes he had with his friends, in the time of his humiliation. 


NEXT to the Hiſtorical books of Scripture follow the Moral ones. Plum 


The firſt of theſe is the book of P/a/ms, which are likewiſe in ſome 
meaſure hiſtorical. For they recite the miracles which God had wrought, 
and arc as it were an abridgment of all that had been done for the Ta. 
elites, and had happened to them. The Hebrews call them, The book 
of Praiſes*, by which they mean, of the praiſes of God. The word 
Pſalm is Greek, and properly ſignifies the ſound of a ſtringed. inſtrument 
of muſick. The Hebrews ſung the Pſalms with different inſtruments, 
We make but one book of them all, but the Hebrews divide them into 
five parts, which all end with the words Amen, Amen. Though the 
Pſalms bear the name of David, yet they were not all compoſed. by 
him: ſome of them are more ancient, and others are of a later date 
than his time; ſome of them belong to Moſes, Samuel, and Ezra.. Not 
that I am of opinion; that all they whoſe names they bear, were the true 
Authors of them; it is more probable, that theſe are uy the names of 
thoſe, to whom they were firſt given to ſing. 


AFTER the Pſalms, are The Proverbs, which are a as 25 Proverbs, 


moral ſentences, of which Solomon was the Author. The Greeks give them 
this name, but the Hebrews call them Mz/le, that is, Parables or. Compa- 
riſons ; and the word may alſo ſignify, Sentences or Maxims. It is a 


collection of divine precepts, proper for every age, and every condition 
of life. 


Tax book which follows is alſo a Moral one, and was compoſed by Eads 


Coheleth, which the Hebrews give it. Both theſe words ſignify in our 
language, 4 Preacher, or one who ſpeaks in an A This book. f 18 
an admirable 28 of the vanity of the world. AB 
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Solomon. The Greeks call it Ecclefiaſtes, which anſwers to the name of alles. 
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Song of AMONG the Moral books is alſo reckoned, The Song of Songs ; that 


Wiſdom 


lea. THE book which follows that of Wiſdom, is entirely Moral. 1. i 


ticus. 


is, to ſay, according to the Hebrew manner of ſpeaking, an excellent 
Song, or Poem. This book has nothing of morality in it, and therefore 
I believe the only reaſon of its being placed here, is becauſe it was a 
third work of Jolbmon; for there is no one moral or religious maxim 
if it, the name of God is not ſo much as once mentioned in it. It is 


thought to be a ſort of Epithalaminm, which expreſſes the chaſt and vir- 
tuous deſires of ſouls in a very tender manner: or rather it is a piece full 


of myſteries, which reciprocally repreſent the love of JEsUs CHRIS 


for his ſpouſe, and her love for him. And it is neceſſary, that we ſhould 
be filled with this ſpiritual love, before we undertake to read this book; 
for it were in vain for a heart which has never been warmed with the ar- 
dours of divine love, to attempt to underſtand the enflamed expreſſions with 
which this book is filled. We learn from St. Jerome, that the Jews 
were not permitted to read this Song, or the firſt chapters of the book 
of Geneſis, till they were thirty years old. And perhaps it may not be 
uſeleſs to obſerve here, that it is not the Author who ſpeaks in this ſong, 
but fictitious perſons, whom if 1 may fo fpeak, he introduces as upon a 
ſtage; and in this ſenſe, it may be ſaid to be a fort of dratnatick poem. 


To theſe three books of Womon, art joined two other books of 


morality ; the firſt of which is called, Viſom. This book ſpeaks in a 
moſt exalted manner, both of the wiſdom of God, and that of man; 
ſo that it takes its name, from the ſubject- matter of it. It is called in 


SGrerk, The wiſdom of Solomon, which does not imply that Solomon was 


the Author of it, but only that it is an imitation of his ſtyle, and man- 


called Etcleff4ficus ; but ir muſt not therefore be confounded with Eccle- 
ſaſtes, which is a different book from ir. Eecigſiaſticus was ſo called, 
accbtding to St. Auſtin, becauſe it Was read in the Church. For the an- 


Tlelits, as Will be ſhewn 'heteafter, divided thoſe books, which they cal- 


led Holy, into two ſotts. Sorne they called Canonical, becauſe being in- 
UiPUtadly the work öf tlie Hor Gudsr, they were therefore the rule of 
faith and manners. And 6ttiers they called Eccleſlaſtical, becauſe they were 


read in the Church, tho only as books of picty, but not as books of an in- 


*. In the Vulgate. 
Rs ne fallible 
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oy authority. Others think it was called Eccleſrafticns, to Jifiaguit" 

t from the Ecclefiaſtes of Solomon, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that 
= was a great relation betwcen them. As indeed their rules and max- 
ims are really very much alike. It was likewiſe called by the Greek 
name Panareton, which was as much as to call it, The ebridement of all 
virtues. Its preſent Greek title is, The wiſdom of Feſus the ſon of di. 
rach, In the prologue, the Author ſhews plainly enough, who he was, 
and when he wrote, and what were his motives to write it. 

As to the Prophets, all the Old Teſtament is one continued prophe- The Pro- 
cy of JEsUs CHRIST; ſo that, all the books of which it conſiſts are 
in ſome ſenſe Prophetica/, But this name is more eſpecially given to 
thoſe books which were written by perſons, who had a clearer know= 
ledge of futurity, who forwarned both kings and people of what 
would happen to them, and who at the ſame time pointed out what the 
Meſſiah was to do, whom they who are acknowledged to have been Pro- 
phets had always in view; and this is what ought moſt eſpecially to be 
taken notice of in their writings. For at the ſame time that they ſpoke 
of things preſent, or things that were ſhortly to come to paſs, they in 
their prophecies comprehended under them, the things which were not to 
be brought to. paſs till a great while after, namely, till the Mefiab came. 
So that, there is a double ſenſe to be ſought for in all their: writings: the 
one, that which related to the then preſent time, or the things which 
were to come to paſs ſoon after ; the other that which relates to JESUS | 
CHRIST, who is typified in the greateſt part of __—_ Bare — 
were the immediate ſuhiect of their prophecies. © . 

Tux works of the Prophets are divided into two ; panes the firſt of 
which contains The Greater, and the ſecond, The Leſſer Prophets. Which 

is a diſtinction that does not at all xelate to the perſons of the Prophets, 

but only to the bulk of their works. The Greater Prophets are Iſaiab, 
Exzechiel, Daniel, and Jeremiab, to which ſome have joined Baruah 
who was his Secretary; ( The Lamentations of Jeremiah make a ſepa- _ 
rate book by themſelves, and contain that Prophet's predictions of the 
deſtruction of the city of Feruſalem, and of the captivity of the people. 
and The Leſſer Prophets, are Hoſea; Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, MI. 
cab, Nahum, Habakkak, Zephaniah,” Haggai, Zechariah, and Aut 
They were formerly contained in one ſingle volume, which the Hebrews 


cal 
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call Thereaſar ; which is a Chaldee term, and ſignifies twelve : ſo that, 
this is the ſame thing as if they had called it, The book of the twelve. 

— Tux laſt books of the Old Teſtament, are the books of Maccabees, 
which contain the hiſtory of all that thoſe brothers, who were called 
Maccabees, did for their religion, and for the liberty of the * of 
God. 

Tus whole New Teſtament is called the Goſpel, as has eva ſaid; 
but this name is moſt particularly appropriated to the hiſtory of the life 
of IESUS CHRIS r, from his nativity to his aſcenſion ; and the four 
Authors who have written it, are therefore called Evangeliſts. But I 
ſhall fay little of the different books of the New Teſtament, becauſe 
they are known to every body. 

The Goſ- TAE four Evangeliſts are St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
pels. Fohn; but as theſe four writers were all inſpired by the ſame Spirit, and 
do all write the ſame hiſtory of JEsUs CHRIS r, their works do there- 

fore in effect make but one Goſpel. 

Thee AFTER the Goſpel, or hiſtory of our Lord Ja v CHRIsS r, fol- 

—— ' lows the hiſtory of what paſſed after his aſcenſion, and was tranſacted by 
the Apoſtles. And therefore the book which contains this hiſtory, is 
called, The Acts of the Apoſtles. It is an hiſtory of the riſing inch, 
for about the ſpace of thirty years. 

5: puls NEXT to this come the Epiſtles of St. Paul. They are in nie 

Epijtles. fourteen ; one, to the Romans; two, to the Corinthians; one, to the 
Galatians ; one, to the Epheſians; one, to the Philippians ; one, to the 
Coloſſians ; two, to the Theſſalonians ; two, to Timothy ; one, to Titus; 
one, to Philemon; and one, to the Hebrews. As my deſign in this firſt 
chapter, is only to give the Reader barely an idea of the books of Scrip- 
ture, it is not neceſſary that I ſhould here cnlarge upon theſc Epiſtles ; 
they are too well known to need it. They contain that part of eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, which immediately follows after what is related in , Acts. 
The principal matter contained in them, is the eſtabliſhment or confir- 
mation of the doctrine which JESUS CHRIST taught his diſciples. 
According as the difficulties which raiſed diſputes among the Chriſtians, 
ot the hereſies, which ſprung up in the Church from the ficſt age of it, 
required, St. Paul in theſe Epiſtles clears up and proves all matters of faith, 
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and gives excellent rules for moral ity, His Epiſttes ought to be looked 
on as a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the four books of the Goſpel, 
S r. Paul wrote to the Churches of ſome particular places, or to ſome 


| particular perſons; but the other Epiſtles which follow his, are called 


Catholick, becauſe they were not addreſſed to any particular Church, as 

his were, but to the whole Church in general. Theſe are, one, of St. 

James; two, of St. Peter; three, of St. ohn; and one, of St. Jade. 
Tux laſt book of the New Teſtament is called the ¶ Apocalypſe, or 


Revelation. It contains the myſtical viſi ions, which St. S gr ſaw . 
the iſland of Patmos. a e 


CHAP. I. 


07 the diviſion of the fared books: 4 dl the 4; as e 


ef dividing them; of the great and leſſer 7 F 8 
off the drift on of them ino chapter and verſe... 1 


HAT nothing may be omitted in our hiſtory of the icced becks 


y 


it is neceflary that we ſhould enquire, in hat manner they were. 


placed, and how they were divided, and into all thoſe other particulars 


which arc-comprehended in the title of this chapter. We have already = 


ſaid, that the firſt diviſion of the whole Scripture is, into the Ola, and 
New Teftament. The New belongs'to the Chriſtians, but we Wave 
the Oli from the Jews; and it is from them therefore that we muſt learn 
what the number of the books of it is, and every thing elſe which is 


um ſulyeſt r r are o or a it e to the Ol Te. 


ment. # © 
Joſenbus ns Philo erb two 220 Honey Aae books * the 


Old Teftament, which is the number of 'thie letters in the Hebrew" al- 82 


phabet. And in order to this, they join the book of Rath to that of Qnon 
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Judges, and the Lamentations of Feremiab, to the other works of that packer 
Prophet, But ſome other Jewiſh doctors divide the book of Ruth from #2 #4 
that of Tuben a and making likewiſe a ſeparate book of the Lamentati: — 


— 
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ons of Feremiab, they reckon four and twenty books in all. And in 
order to accommodate this number to that of the letters of the alphaber, 
they repeat the Jod three times, as they ſay, in honour to the great 
name of God Fehoyeh, of which Fad is the firſt letter; and in Chalaee, 
three Jads together expteſs this adorable name. As theſe facred books 
every where preach JESUs CR IS r, St. Ferow: pretends that St. Jahn 
bad them in view, when in his Revelation he ſpeaks of the four aud 
twenty Elders, who fell dawn at the feet of the lamb to warſhip him. 


2 Byr whether we reckon twenty four, or but twenty two of theſe 
— of books, the Jews divide them into three claſſes, namely, the Law, the 


Baoks. 


put Daus in the rank of a, Prophet, though they acknowledge him to 


Sies kim the name of à Prophey 3, and the Jewiſh doctos are much per- 
Plexed to. find qut a rgaſon why, they do nog. K is, ſays Munde, 


2 Prophets, and the Hagiographa. All theſe books are indeed ſacred, but 


having no particular name for thoſe of the third claſs, they therefore 
call them Hagiographa, i. e. ſacred books. And ſome will have it, that 
Jzs8vs CRnRIS x alludes to this diviſion of the Scriptures, when he 
fays*, that All things muſt be fulfilled that were written in the Law of 
Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms concerning him. (For by 
the book of the T'/a/ms, they underſtand all the books of this third claſs.) 
The law comprehends the Pentateuch, that is, Geneſis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. The Prophetical books are cight; in 
that claſs which the Hebrews call the Former Prophets, arc, 1. Joſbua, 
2. Judges and Ruth, 3. Samuel, or what the Latint call the frſt and 
ſecond boak of Kings, 4. Kings : and in the other clas which they call 
the Latter Prophets, axe 5. Iſaial, 6, Jeremiah, 7. Exechicl, and 3. the 
clus leſſer Prophets. The Hagiographa, ot ſacred luota ae nine; 1. 
705 2. the Yſalms, 3. the Proverts, 4, Eceleſiaſtes, 3. Song of Songs, 
6. Daniel, 7. Chronicles, 8. Exra, and o. Efther>, The Jews do. not 


have been a man inſpired by God, and whoſe writings. are fall, of the 
cleareſt, prophecies concerning the time of the Maſſſaba coming. and 
what ſhould happen to their nation. And therefore JESUS Cunige 


becauſe cvcry thing that, Paniel wrote, was, not revealed to him when he 
Vas, awake and had. the uſe of his scaſog, bat in the night, and in ob- 


—_—_— * See Frid. Con. P. i. B 5. . 
* © See, Prid, Con. P. i. L 3. Urder the year 53 


fone 
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ſcure dteams. But thls is a very unſatisfactory account bf it. Others chlnkz 
that the name of a Prophet, was otdinatily given to thoſe only, ho 
were of a certain college, and whoſe buſineſs it was to wfite the annals; 
and thut therefore their works were ranked among the prophetical books, 
though they did not contain any one prediction of any thing to come, 
as the books of Joſpua and Judges; whilſt on the contraty, the works 
of thoſe who were not of theſe colleges of the Prophets, were not rank- 
ed among the ptophetical books, though they contaified true prophecies; 

Tur Latins agtce with the Jews, as to the number of the Pſalmt, , . 
which is an hundred and fifty, but both they and the Greeks divide er of rec- 
them differently from the Hebrews. In the Greek Bible and the Val Hals, = 
gate, the ninth and tenth according to the Hebrew, make but one amen the 
Pſalm ; and therefofe in order to make up the number of an hündted lee, 
and fifty, they divide the hundred and ſorty- ſeventh into two. I Ob- Greets, 
ſerve this, to prevent the Readers being ſurprized, if he ſhould find moo 

1 the Febreu-Plilins, to diſagree with thoſe of the Greek 
and Vulgate. 

THn1s is the general diviſion of the ſaered bocks among the: Jew re Jo: 
But they divide the Pentatench in particulat into Paragraphs or Selon, f abel 
which they call Paraſbes, arid which' they drride inte 755 Great,” and the = 
Litth. The Great ones contain as much as was formerly (ad to this en. 
day they do the ſame, ) read in x Weck. N dt u an uh four, in 48 
much as there may be ſo many weeks in a year; for the Jews, 4 has 
been obſerved; ate obliged to read all the Pentareueh over every year a, 
and finiffr it on tlie feaſt of Taberiiacles, and begin it again the next abs 
bath-day b. It the cafciidar 1 have given; F reckon bit two atid 


weeks in the year, ſo that two and fifty fectlons would do för lech; bur 


the Jews in tits diviſion had regard ta titelt infercataty yeat, Which con. 
fits of thürteen months, and therefore in the orditiaty year; that nothing. 


might be omineu, they made two of thell Sections itte ohe. The Litis 


Sxcrions, whichr abe fubdtviftons f the Greater, at made according t to the 
ſibjeQs they treat of. Anc᷑ theſe Grid? and Zart. ſections are again of 
rwoforts; one of wich is called Perucbor, that is, Open Sections, and the 6 
Mair. Hilcoth. T xi. 1. > And from the Arciochan Enjphunes, 
2 — tee tas AY wu 
Sytdgopae* ſervice. Sve P. L B. 5. Under the fu 446; and P. 264; of the Fall EdIE 
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other Sethumoth, that is, Cloſe SefFions. The former begin in the He- 
brew Bibles always at the beginning of lines, and are marked with three 
d Pes, if it be a Great Section, and with only one, if it be a Little Sec. 
tion; becauſe Pe is the firſt letter of the word Petuchot. Every Open 
Section takes its name from its firſt word; and thus the firſt Section in the 
whole Bible is called Bereſchith, which is the firſt word of the book of 
Geneſis. The Cloſe Sections begin in the middle of a line, and are mark- 
ed with the letter d Samech, which is the firſt letter of the word Seth u- 


_ moth; if it be a Greas Section it has three Samechs, if but a Little * 
Ir onc. 


* 


EvERY Great Seffiow i is alſo again divided. into ſeven parts, which 


* are read by ſo many different perſons. If any Prieſt be preſent, he be- 


gins, and a Levite reads after him; and in the choice of the reſt, regard is 
had to their dignity and condition. They alſo divide the Prophetical boobs, 


-- which they read jointly with thoſe of Moſes, in the ſame manner. 


fon of the 


=—4 


verſer. 


And theſe diviſions they call Hafteres, a term which ſignifies in Hebrew, ts 
diſmiſs or ſend away; becauſe after this reading was over, they diſmiſſed. 


the people. relate theſe cuſtoms of the Jews, to ſhew that that of 


the Church which relates to her reading the ſacred books in her offices, 
is dexiyed from the ſynagogue, What part of the Law and the Prophets 
the, Jews read every month, may be ſeen in the Jewiſh calendar, which, 
we have given in the former part of this wo. 

Bur beſide all theie, there are alſo other Sections which the Jews call 


Sidras. They arc leſs than the Paraſbes, and were marked in the ſacred 


books by the Maſſorites, either according to the diycrſity or relation of 
the paſlages, which they intended to clear up by this diviſion, 5 
TE Jews call the diviſion of the Holy eriptures into chapters, Pe. 
e rachim, which ſigniſies Fragments. The Chriſtians at firſt i the, 
ews in their manner of dividing the Scripture, and afterwards the Jews 
in their turns, adopted the Chriſtian manger of doing it; which ſome, 
pretend cardinal Hugo was the author of, and that it was he who divi- 
ded the Scripture into chapters, as it now ſtands; but others pretend that 
chis was done in the time of Charles the Great. Theſe chapters are al- 
ſo at preſent divided into verſes, which break off the connexion of the 
tert, and divide the ſentences from one another, whether they be entite 
A no. In the Hebrew Bibles, * have a fort of accent, which. the 
wha <Q Hebrew 
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Hetkrew Grammarians call Soph paſuch, whereby. they make this diſtinc- 0 


tion. Elias the Levite obſerves, that this ſort of diviſion was not for- 
merly in uſe among the Hebrews; and to this day, the book of the Law, 
which is read in he Synagogues cvery ſabbath-day, has none of thele dic 
tinctions, that is, is not divided into verſes, as the Hebrew Bibles gene- 
rally are. Nevertheleſs Sixtus Sie nnenſis quotes St. Jerom as ſay ing in 
his Preface to the books of Chronicles and Tſaiah, that for the eaſe of the 
Reader, he had obſerved the ſame diſtinction of verſes in his Latin editi- 
on, and had placed them in the ſame manner, as he had found them divi- 
ded in the Hebrew. But this holy doctor may ſpeak only of the firſt 
diviſions. The verſes as they now ſtand, are the invention of our Print- 
ers, a little after their art was firſt diſcovered 2. 

' Tax diviſion of books into Great and Little Sections, does without 
doubt contribute to the clearing up of their matter. And for this reaſon, and 


becauſe they found it practiſed in the Synagogues, the Chriſtians alſo. who | 


imitated all that was good in them, divided the books of the New Tef- 
tament into what the Greeks call Pericopes, that is, &. eftions, that they 
might be read in their order. Each of theſe Sections contained under the 
ſame title, all the matters that had any relation to one another, and were 
ſolemnly read in the Churches by the publick readers, after the Deacon 
had admoniſhed the faithful to be very attentive to it, crying with a 
loud voice ATTENDAMUs, Let us be attentive. The name of Titles was. 


given to theſe Se7zons, becauſe each of them had its own Title. The 


diviſion by verſes in general is very ancient; but the number of the verſes 
both of the O44 and New Teſtament as they are at preſent divided, is 
attributed to Robert Stephens. Henry his ſon gives him the honour.of 


it, in his preface to his Concordance of. the New Te eftament. They, wha. 


moſt approve of this diviſion, as it is at preſent uſed, agree that 2 much 


be Engliſh Reader bas a very compleat bifterical account of the dvviſn of 1 
chapters and verſes, Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. Under the year 446. p. 263-270. of the Folio Edition. 


» Not the diviſion of the' Old TY OY but that 6} of the New ly is atwriduted . * 


bert Stephens. Prid. J5⁴ 
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Tur New Teſtament may be divided into Hiftorical, Doctrinal, and 
Prophetical books. The Hiſtorical are the four Goſpels, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, which contain the life of JasUs CHR Iõ r, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Church. The Docrrinal, are the Epiſtles of St. Pau} 
and the other Apoſtles. And the Revelations is a Prophetical book 
which foretells what was to happen to the Church. 


Be Wee 


Des N. . 


85 NN 


CHAP. Ii. 
Who were the Authors of the ſacred books, and when they 


were wruten. 


r is taken for granted, that all the ſacred books were written by men 
inſpired with the Hor.y Grosr, who were themſelves cnligh- 
tened, and their directed by, him; but neyertheleG, it may not 


be improper to enquire, who were the perſons God was graciouſly 


Joſhua. 


— 


pleaſed to make uſe of in writing them, and at what time they lived. 
Tas Pentateuch is indiſputably the work of Moſes. An hundred 

paſſages, drawn as well from the Pentateuch it ſelf, as from the other 

ſacred books, prove it. The objections that are made againſt it, arr all 


eaſily ſolved, as that in particular is, wherein it is inferred from the ac- 


count that is given of his death at the end of Deuteronomy, that he 
could not be the author of that book. For learned men make no diffi- 
culty of granting, that Ezra, who collected the Canonical books: at the 
return from the captivity, put ſome notes in the margin, which ate 
fince crept into the text; or that he himſclf added fore things to them, 
which he thought neceſfary eitſter to clear up the hiftory, or complcat it. 
- Poſts ſeems to declare clearly enough, thar he is the atthor of the 
book which bears his name: but nevertheleſs, fore learned men are 
of opinion, that it was not written till after the death of So/omon. 
TE Author of the book of Judges, is unknown. Some attribute it 
to; Samuel, whom. they likewiſe. make the Author of the book of Ruth, 
Samuel. and of the two books which bear his name. 
. + Joſh. xxiv. 26. 


Ir 


Lo 
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Ir is probable that tia books of Kinzs, and the Glomictis were King, ; 
written by Ezra, who compoſed them from ſeveral ' memoirs. Theode- © 0. | 
ret in his Preface to the book of Kings, ſpeaks of it thus: There have. 
been, ſays he, many Prophets, whoſe uritings are bot, and whom we vi 
had not known any thing of, if they had not been mentioned in the g 
book of Chronicles. It was cuſtomary for every Prophet to write dun 
the tranſac tions of his own time ; and hence it is, that tie Hebrews and 
Syrians give the name of the Prophecy of Samuel to what we call the 
firſt book of Kings. The read ug of this book is ſufficient to convince 
us of this truth, For the Authors of the books of Kings could not 
have compeſed them, till long after the things which are mentioned in 
them, were tranſactad. For how could it be, that the ſame perſon.whe 
lived in the time of Saul and David, Gould giue an account of what © 
paſſed in the reigns of Hezekiah, Joſiah, and Nebuchadnezzar, of the Net | 
which the Fews then maintained, of the ſiege of Jerulalem, the ca)ti 

vity of the peaple, their er inte Babylon, and the death of 
r WWhenge it is t fore clear, that every Prophet Wrate 
an account of what was tranſatted in his own. time; that others Ha. 
wing callected theſe memoirs together, compoſed the books of Kings out 
of 7 them; and that the ather hiſtorians who liued ſince them, compoſed 
the books. of Chronicles of theſe things; which they whe went before 
them, had omitted. * | 

IT is. not known, "who were the Authors of the baoks of zu, Judith, 
Tobit, and El her. Tobit, 

THERE is à great duns of opinions about the Author of the book 5 
of Fob; and the time when it; was written. * 

TuouGs the P/alter bears David's name, yet were not all _ Plalms, 
Palms compoſed by him. They, like the books of Proverbs and Ec-Proverbs: 
clefiaſtes. which, are attributcd to Solomon, are the works of ſeveral per. = vg 
ſons. But the learned agree, that the Song of Songs is entirely Solomon's, n of 
And ſome of the Fathers have thought, that the book of Y:/dom: was s Songs. 
his; but St. Jerome attributes it to Phzelo. He fays, that the genius and Wiſdom 
character of the Greek oratours appear in it. Some think, that this PA 
was the ſame with that Alexanarinus, of whom we have ſome works re- 
maining, and who lived under the Emperours Claudius and . \bup | 
others think him to have been a more ancient writer. 


| Eccle- | 
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CI Eccleſiaſticus was written in Hebrew by Jeſus the ſon of Sirach ; and 
tranſlated into Greek by another Jeſus, who was nephew, or great ne- 
phew to the former, 

Micc- THE Authors of the books of the Maccabres, are not known . 

2 Tur Prophecies bear the names of thoſe ro whom they belong b. 

Some men of underſtanding, arc of opinion, that the Prophets made a. 
bridgments of the diſcourſes they had made, and fixed them up at the 
gates of the Temple, that all the people might read them, and that after 
they had been there long enough, the miniſters of the temple might take 
them away, and place them among the archives; which is the reaſon, why 
we have not the Prophecics, in the order in which they were written, 
But the Interpreters of Scripture have long ſince laboured to reſtore that or- 
der, according to the courle of their hiſtory. 

The books IT is well enough known alſo who were the Authors of the books of 

1 the Neu Teſtament z they are named in the beginning of every book, ex- 


Teſta cept the Mts of the Apoſtler, which nevertheleſs St Luke ſhews him- 


ment. ſelf to have been the author of, plainly enough. It was long diſputed, 
whether St. Paul was the author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; ſome, 
as Tertullian, attribute it to St. Barnabas; others, to St. Luke ; others, to St. 
Cl-mens. And ſome think that St. Paul dictated it, and St. Lake wrote 
it; and that this is the reaſon, why the name of the true Author, whom 
the Jews did not love, was not put to it. But we ought to fay of this 
Epiſtle, what Gregory the Great ſays of the book of Fob; Tt is a vain 
thing to diſpute avout them who wrote theſe books, if men are once truly 
| perſwad:d, that the HoLy GnosrT is the Author of them. 

Warn we know the Author of a book, and the time in which he 
red, this conſequently ſhews the time when that book was written; and 
as then, we have ſet down, the times in which Moſes, Foſbua,” David, 

Solomon, Ezra, Tſaiah and the other Prophets lived, in our abridgment 
1 gan? N the Jewiſh hiſtory, we have no nne to add here a — 
2 table of their works. 


| SQ 2:4 2:3 Duke tho ror ads | e that tb⸗ 
Jatter part ef Zechariah's prophecies (viz. 9, 10, 11. chap. G ) do rather belong to Jeremiah then 
Sm; and that not onl;, becauſe the paſſage quoted from Zech. xi. 13. is by St Matthew 1 
Marr. xxvii. 9, 10. fe other . 5 . N 
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Zur that is not the caſe with reſpect to the New Teftammt:, D We 
can only know at what time the authors of theſe books wrote them, 
by the channel of tradition, without which it would be impoſſible to 
prove that any of them were truly theirs, whoſe names they, bear. It is 
certain, that JESUS CHRISH wrote nothing himſelf; and it is no 
where ſaid in Scripture that he commanded his Apoſtles to do ſo. God 
had on the contrary formerly ſaid by the mouth of the Prophet Fere mi- 
ab, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; which led the Holy Fathers to ſay, that the Church might have 
ſubſiſted without the Scripture, if Chriſtians had continued in charity and 
truth. And indeed as ſeveral of the books quoted in Scripture are loſt, 
why could not we have been Chriſtians, as we now are, if thoſe, books 
we have, had been loſt too? A living tradition might have been ſuffici- 
ent for it. And this is what St. Chryſoſtome ſays :; Our lift ought to be 
ſo pure, as that we ſhould have no need of the aſſiſtance of the Holy 


Scripture z and grace alone ſupplying the place of all boats, the law f 


God 


ought to be written in the bottom of our hearts, not with ink, but 


by the impreſſions of the HoLy GHOST. But if we have: loft this 


firſt advantage, let us at leaſt embrace that which we have tft, and 
which ought to be as a ſecond plank to us, after a ſhipwreck. God has 
himſelf ſufficiently ſhewn us both by what he has ſaid and done, how 
much this | firſt eſtate was happier than the ſecond. For he ſpake to 


Noah, to Abraham, and to thoſe who were deſcended from him, to Job, 


and to Moſes, not by letters and characters, but immediately by him- 
ſelf';' becauſe the purity of” heart which he found in them, made them 
ſuſceptible of this extraordinary grace. But the Fewiſh people having 
ſince fallen into an abyſs of all vice, it became neceſſary that God ſhould 
make uſe of letters and tables, and treat with them by writing. G 
has in the New Teſtament ſhewn again the ſame conduct, which he had 
ſretin in the Old, and treated the Apoſtles ar he did the Patriarchs. 


Jes8vs CuRIstT "left them nothing in writing, but be promiſed them | 


the" grace of his Hol r Se1R1T fo be to them inſtead of all books. 
St. Ireneus aſſures us, that at the time when he wrote, the Church had, 
already extchded i it ſelf far among the barbarous people, who had no know- 
ledge of letters. Bur it pleaſed | God at a not ho r his Church 
| * Serm..1. upon St. Marth. * 655 1d TS 
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to be deprived of the great advantages which ſhe draws from the ſacred 
books of the New Teſtament. It was but for ſome time that ſhe was 
without them; which nevertheleſs was long enough, as appears by the 
teſtimonies of Euſebius and St..Ferom, who ſet down the time in which 
each Evangeliſt wrote, which may alſo be found in the ancient MSS. 
War is indiſputable in this matter is, that there does not appear 
117 command to the Evangeliſts to write. They all wrote ſome years 
frer the. paſſion of our Lord JESUS CHRIsT, and St. John not till 
towards the end of the firſt century of the Church, which muſt conſe. 
quently have been without his Goſpel till that time. Where then were 
the written words, In the beginning was the word, &c. at that time? It 
could then be only in the hearts of the faithful, who-only approved of 
what this Evangeliſt had written after ſo long a time, becauſe they found 
it conformable to what they or their fathers had learned from the mouth 
of JESUS CHRIST himſelf. The conſequence of which is very clear, 


namely, that we are to receive our interpretation of the Scripture from 


tradition, as ſhe has preſerved it. The chronology of the books of the 
New Teſtament, e hate cg e F ge 77 bene 
„ on, 


St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel 6. 39. 
St. Mark wrote his 10% 435: 
St. Peter wrote his fir /f Epiſtle 4 and St. Paul at the 
fame time wrote his fir/# Epiſtle 10 the Wan 


which was ſoon followed by the ſecond, 52. 
ae Epiſtle to the Cen, and St. Luke's G0 3 
were written 23. „ 
Tu year following St. Pau! wrote the two Epiſtles | Ky 
te the Corinthians, and that to the Romans 24. 37. 


Tre Epiſtles to the Philippians, to Philemon, to the | 
Coloſſians, the Epheſians, and the Hebrews were written, 29. 62. a 
Tux year, following St. Luke wrote the As 30. 63. 
TRE two Fp/ 2 to Timothy, that to Titus; and the © © © 
100 cond Epiſtle of St. Peter were written in the ſame year 33. 66. 


Chap. TV. . Holy selbe 357 


THE yeur in-whith che” e vet; Fianeo en Ge" 
were written, is not know. 
St. John being baniſhed into the iſle of Tame, woes 


0 
* 


T w © years after he wrote his Gepe! „ 10 eee dee | 
H1s three Epiſtles were written cowards the end of tis 2 . 2 
life. ibs 65. "98. 


FROM which Chronology it appears, than the Epifthes of . Paul bo » | 
are placed in the New Teſtament rather according to the''dignity of the 
cities to which they were ſent, than according to the order of time, in 


which they were written. For the Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians wee 
mmm before chens 


C MAP NM. ni e 55 ) gel 
In 22 language each book of the Boly | yt was, 1 0d 


ten; of what a pee it 4 en eee _— 
the. canonical books. ALY 


HE books of the Old 1 were all written in at EX-"The Les. 


cept the books of Wiſdom, Ecclefiaftitus, Tobit, Judith and v2 is 
the Maccabees which we have in Greek; and ſome. additions which have 3 . 
been made to Jeremiah under the name of Baruch; and ſome. other ad- , 
ditions to Daniel, which are like wiſe found only in Greek. . St. Ferom. I 
ſays he tranſlated Tobit and Judith from the Chaldee, and that he had. 
ſcen the firſt book. of Maccabees in Hebrew, and the ſecond. in Greek, | 
Daniel talks Chaldee, from ch. i, v. 4. to the viiith chapter; and Ex | 
does the ſame thing, from ch. iv. u. S. to ab. vii. v. 27. Jeremiah has iN 
ſome Chaldee paſlages in his tenth er ee . eArabick © "IF 
words in Job. | 65 1 
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Exckyr St. Matthew who wrote in Hebrew, all the Authors of the 
New Teftament wrote in Greek. In the Goſpel we find ſome expreſſi- 
ons, ſuch as Tabitha Cumi, and Elos Eloi Lamma Sabacthani, which 
are called Hebrew ones, but are really cither Syriac or Chaldee, which. 
was the language of the Jews, after their return from the GAP and 
is very different from the ancient Hebrew, 


The Puri. WHEN we ſaid that the ſacred books were moſt religiouſly preſerved, 
/ 4 lh we would not be undcrſtood to ſpeak of the copies which were writ- 


ten by, the hands of thoſe who penned them, but of the Scripture as 
conſidered in it ſelf; | which it has pleaſed God to watch over with ſo 
much care, that it is come down to us pure and free from any errour, af. 
ter a ſucceſſion of ſo many ages. St. Awftin proves that the Hebrew 
text could not be corrupted by the Jews: and St. Jerom always calls it, 
The Hebrew truth, which for that reaſon deſerves our eſteem. For tho' 
Juſtin Martyr and ſome others ſuſpected it, and ſeem to rejett it, yet this 
was not becauſe they had examined it, but becauſe they judged of it, by 
the Greck verſions which the Jews had made of it, ſince the Church had 


been founded. The Author of theſe Verſions had, as St. Ferom ſays, 


nical 


Apocry- 


obſcured many of the myſterious types of JESUS CARIST, by a mali- 
cious interpretation; ſo that, it was this difference between theſe Verſi- 
ons, and that which had been made before the coming of Ixsus Cinis r, 
and was then uſed in the Church, which gave occaſion to ſome of the. 
fathers to believe that the Jews had altered the Febrew-rext, becauſe theſe 


new Verſions appeared to them to have fome alterations in them. 


pst whoſe authority is unqueſtionable and thoſe, whoſe eſteem is, 


- THERE has always been a diſtinction between thoſe of the ſacred. 


as St. Jerom ſpeaks, chiefly founded in their antiquity. And from hence 
it has come to paſs, that all particular Churches have not had the ſame 
Canon, that is, the ſame catalogue of the ſacred books; but the ſame 
book which has by ſome been thought to be Canonical, has been exclu- 
ded out of the Canon, by others. Which is evident from eccleſiaſtical 
hiftory, and was the conſequence of what we have before obſerved; 
namely, that the ſacred books were not all written at once. For on this 
account it was, that the different Chriſtian Churches could not all come 
to the knowledge of every one of them at the ſame time. And St. Au: 


| Fu ou this rule, on account of this * Thoſe books of Scrip- 


& 4 * 
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ture, ſays this Father, which have been 'recerved by all the catholick © 
Churches, muſt be preferred to thoſe which habe been rejected by ſome 
Churches; and with regard to thoſe which" baue been received \by ſome, 

and rejected by other Churches, ue muſt conſider both the number and 

the dignity of thoſe Churches which receive or reject them, if we would 
determine their authority. If the number of the Churches appears to 

be for ſome of theſe books, and men Fee ue JOU? nn ü 

I then think them to be of equal aut horit x. 

THE ſacred writers did not (as has been ſeveral times obſerved) 
compoſe their works all at one time, and in one place; but did it as. 
occaſion offered, and without any concerted deſign. And from henge it 
came to paſs, that all the Churches did not receive their writings imime- 
diately, and at the ſame time, as has been juſt now obſerved. This, 
ſay, was the reaſon, why they did not all immediately know them, and 
therefore could not approve: of them. It was not only their Authors 
which gave theſe books their authority, but alſo the judgment which the 
Churches made of them, and the approbation they gave to them. And 

this is the reaſon, why St. Ferom , ſpeaking of the Epiſtis to the He. 
brews, ſaid, that it was of little conſequence to know who was the Au- 

thor of it, ſince it was daily read in the Church. Nor ought the Reader 

to be ignorant of the diſtinction which the learned make, when they 
ſpeak of the Canonical books ; namely, between thoſe which are pla- 
ced in the catalogue of the ſacred books, and thoſe concerning which'it = 
is diſputed whether they ought to be placed in it, or no. Sixtus Sien- ER 7 
nenſis and Bellarmine divide the ſacred books into three claſſes. In the 

firſt they place thoſe, whoſe authority has never been queſtioned" in the 

catholick Church; in the ſecond thofe which were not received at firſt, 

but which were nevertheleſs read in the publick aſſemblies, as books tha, 

were uſeful and cdifying, though they never placed them upon the ſame 

foot of authority as the former; and in the third, they placed the books „ 
which were of no authority; which, if I may fo ſpeak, could not be 55 
made to appear in publick, but were obliged to be as it were concealed, — 
and were therefore called Apocrypbal, that is, concealed, or ſuch as could 

not be uſed in publick. The ſecond ſort were for diſtinction ſake call. 
3 3 as we learn ee berpych who after en _ 


1 
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an account of all the books, which were in his time looked on as cano- 
nical, adds, Theſe are the books which our Fathers have placed in the 
Canon of the Scriptures, and have left us to be the rule of our faith. 
There are other books likewiſe, which they preſerved for us, but they 
have not gruen them the title of Canonical, but of Eccleſiaſtical books, 
becauſe they might be publickly read in the Aſſemblies. And this is the 
proper meaning of the word Ecclefiaſticah Rufſinus likewiſe gives us 
a catalogue of thoſe books, which might be read in the Church, that is, 
in the Aſſemblics of the faithful, for the edification of the people, as St. 
Jerom* ſpeaks, But not to prove the truth of the catholick dottrines by 
them. So that, though the books which were in the ſecond Canon, 
were joined to, thoſe of the firſt, yet they had not always the ſame au- 
thority. In the third claſs of ſacred books, that is, of ſuch as ſome people 
thought ſacred, were, as we have ſaid, thoſe, which were never read pub- 
lickly in the Church, and which were not only unknown as to their Au- 
thors, but which were likewiſc obliged to be kept / concealed from the 
publick, and were therefore called Apocrynbal, in oppoſition to the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical books, which were read publickly. We learn from St. At ha- 
naſius, that among the books which were not included in the ſacred Ca- 
non, there were ſome, which were doubted of and diſputed about; and 
others which were certainly. Apecryphal. So that, if there were any diſ- 
putes about ſome books which ate now in the Canan, this proceeded 
only from hence, that ſome particular Churches did not at firſt know 
them. And therefore, theſe diſputes ought, to be ſo far from leſſening 
the reſpect we. ought, to have for the ſacred books, as to ingrga(c it; for 
they are ſo. many proofs, of the care the Church to took diſtinguiſh thoſe' 
books, which had really been the work of the HoLyY Grosy, from o- 
thers ; and to prevent the ſuppoſititious books from being received as ge- 
nuine: of which St. Auſtin lays, Let us lay aſide tbeſe babe, which 
have been called Apocryphal, becauſe their. Authors: were: not known to 
aur Fathers, who, have by, aiconſtans| and. certain. ſucceſſion tranſmitted 
dun to us the autfority, and truth of the Holy. Scriptures, Though: 
ſom: things in, theſe. Apgetyphal: Guo are trur, yet as there are in them 
multitudes of, okhers which are faiſe; they are of no authority. And 
in another place, (peaking. of the fame: books, he an; Why have not 
* Preface to the Proverbs. b Viz. of the Church of Rome. 


« theſe 
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theſe books been admitted into the Canon of the Seriptates, unleſs it be, 
becauſe all antiquity has ſuſpected them, and could not diſcover whether 
| they were truly theirs, whoſe names they bear ? and then he adds, The hes 
reticks have publiſhed many books under the nam?s of Enoch, and other 
Prophets, and others, under the names of the 'Apoſtles," but the Church 
after having carefully examined them, has rejected them, as Apoeryphal. 
| Some of thoſe books, which are at preſent found in the Canos of 
the Church of Rome, have not been univerſally thought to be authen- 
tick by the Fathers; but nevertheleſs, as they were not afterwards rejec- 
ted, but publickly read in the aſſemblies of the faithful, an ſupported 
by the teſtimonies of Eccleſiaſtical perſons, as St. Auſtim ſays concerning 
the books of Wiſdom and the Maccabees; we can therefore make no juſt 
objection againſt their being in the Canon, ſince the preſent Canon* does 
not only contain the books whoſe authority has been always unqu 


nable, but all thoſe alſo, which have been looked on as books of edifi- , 


cation only, and were for that reaſon read in the Church, in tlie firſt ages. 

Tn EV who treat expteſly on the Canonical books, as Sixtus Ken⸗ 
nenſis in his Bibliotheca Suncta does, tell us, what the ancient Fathers 
ſaid of theſe books. All the books of tlie Ol Fefamoem, which are in 


Hebrew, and in the Jeuiſb Canon, are of the fitſt claſs. And the ſame 
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may be ſaid of all the New Teſtament, excepting only ſome parts, Whicx 


we are going to mention. Hir Siennenſir plates the additions to BH 


her (becauſe St. Ferom ſays, that he could not find them in the original; 
and had in his verſion diſtinguiſhed them from the othet! parts of that 


book, becauſe he had tranſlated them from the! Grark ) ibe prayer off 


Jeremiah, the book of Bayweb b, all that is in Dae aftet the twelfth 
chapter, in which is, tho hiſtory 'of Siam, "the prayer of | Manifſeh, 
the Song of the threr children in the furmcr, and the hiſtory of Bel 
and the Dragon, in the ſerond class. St. Forom tranſlated" all theſe 


from Theodotion's verſion; not havirig found chen i the Hebrew: And 


in the fame claſs are alſo placed; Miſdum, Eotleflafticus;' Judirb and 


Tobit. St. Athanaſius, who ſays theſe books are not Canonical, obſerves 


that they were neyerthelc read to the catechymens;. and the ſame Fa- 
ther places. the four books. of Maccaluat among thoſe which were con 
teſted, or Apocrypbal. In che Nea Feftument, were Placed im the ſe 

Vn of the Church of Rome. de rid. Con. P. L B. 1. Under the year 595. 
cond: 
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cond claſs of ſacred books, the laſt chapter of St. Maik*; what St. Luke 
ſays of Feſus Chriſt's ſweating of drops blood, and of the appari t i- 
on of the Angel at the pool of Siloam ; the hiſtory of the woman ta- 
ten in adultery ; the Epiſtle. to the Hebrews ; that of St. James; the 
ſecond and third Ee of St. Peter > ; that of St. Jae: and the 
Revelations. _ 

Many objections are made a the hiſtories of Tobit, Judith, 
and Suſannah. Neither the books of Kings, nor Joſephus, make any 
mention of the time in which they are to be placed, and it is difficult 

to reconcile them with what is ſaid in the other books, whoſe authority 
has never been queſtioned. But as theſe difficulties have no relation to 
morality, or at leaſt cannot corrupt it, and as theſc hiſtorics are ediſying, 
the holy Fathers have therefore thought theſe books proper to nouriſh 
the piety of the faithful, abſtractedly from the hiſtorical truth of them. 
As for example, the book of Fob would be uſcful, even though this holy 


man ſhould never have exiſted. And thus, the hiſtory of Suſannah is 


an example of a wonderful chaſtity, notwithſtanding the truth of the hiſ- 
tory has been diſputed from the very firſt ages; as appears by Julius A. 
fricanuss letter to Origen, and Oregen's anſwer. Some have aſſerted, 
that 7ob, Judith, and Tobit are only allegories: and the Jews pretend, 
that there never was ſuch a man as Feb, and that the book which bears 
his name, is nothing but a parable. He certainly was not an Hebrew, and 
conſequently could not be one of the people of God, whoeyer he was; 
and in ſhort, it is new: impoſſible to diſcover, who was the Author of 
the book, which bears his name, or what the time in which it was writ- 
ten. It is a ſort. of poem; and as St. Jerom pretends, there ate verſes 
in ſeveral parts of it. Some think that the book of Judith was not 
written, till the reign of Antiocbhus King of Syriss that Judith repre- 


ſents: Judea, which at the time of this perſecution was like a deſolate 


widow ; that her ſword ſignifics the prayers of the ſaints ; that by Berhu- 


lis is'meant the Temple, or the houſe of the Lord, which is called in 


= Perbape ear. Author here means the loſt chapter of ir Joha'sGoſpel, 4obich ſame have thought 
fo be added by ſome other Sony and wat by St. Johh himſelf. The pretencet for which are anſwer. 
iy Mill's Prolig p. 29, 3. doe Author I preſume cither means, only the ſecond Epiſ. 
te of St. Peter, ide Geond aqichied of 5; Jabai./er grids bl chews For they were none of 
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Hebrew, Bethel; that Nebuchodonoſor ſignifies the devil; and that by 
Holofernes, whoſe name ſi * a Minifeer of the ene, is meant 
Antiochus. 
TuE Hebrews put only thoſe books into their Canon, which were The Few: | 
written before, or in Ezra's time, becauſe they have had no Prophet ſince h Canon. 
him?. And it is not therefore a neceſſary conſequence, that thoſe hiſto- 
rics which are written only in Greek, and conſequently are ſince Ezra's 
time, cannot be true, becauſe they are not in the Hebrew Canon. Nor 
is it therefore ſurprizing, that the Hebraiging Fews, that is, thoſe who 
made it a matter of religion not to uſe any language but the Hebrew, 
ſhould refuſe to put thoſe books into their Canon, which were written 
only in Greek; but it is probable, that the other Jews, who were called __ 
Hellenifts, becauſe they uſed the Greek tongue, received them as cano- 
nical; and that it was from them, that the Chriſtians received them. 
Theſe Hellenifts ſeem to have been more ready to join the Chriſtians; 
| it may be ſaid, that the catholick Church ſprung up in their Synagoguesz* _ 
| for we ſee, that the Apoſtles frequented the Synagogues. And therefore 
the Church would not entirely reje& theſe books which were written 
only in Greek, and which may be ſuppoſed to have been the work 
of ſome Helleniſt-Jew: and this is the reaſon, why m_ were not 
approved of by the Hebraizers, who were their enemies. 
As to the Canon of the books of the New Teſtament, it u proper e 
obſerve, that ſome of theſe books not having been written before the 
ſccond century, this Canan could not be made before that time. Un the New 
exact time, when it was made, is not known®, It could not have been ment. 
made by the general conſent of all the Apoſtles, becauſe the greateſt part 
of them were already dead, before it was made. Nor does it appear 
that they had any expreſs command for writing at all; but they wrote as 
occaſions offered themſelves, and as they were moved 10 the Horr Guosr. 
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. The Dean of Norwich thinks it is moſt Likely, tha the Jewiſh Cen . wat begun by "ves ps 
compleated by Simon the juſt ; and that the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther; and . 
Malachi were not added to the Jewiſh Canon till Simon's time. Conn. P. i. B. 5. Under the hear 1 
446. p. 262. of the-Folio Edition.” What Exta did to the Canon, i there largely related from p. 261. | 
70 p.273. ar what Simon: did to it, ir P. i. B. 8. Under the year 292. Dy. Mills places the 
collection of the Goſpels into one body, (which he calls Canon Evangelicus ) as in the year of Chrift 
992 er 100. and that of the Epiſtles and Acts (Canon Epiſtolicus) about the year 110 V. Frale- 
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And their works did not at firſt appear any where, but in the places for 
which they were written; but afterwards the other Churches came to 
the knowledge of them, and put them into their Canon or Catalogue of 
facred books. And it muſt likewiſe be here obſerved, that certain hiſto- 
ries, which were received by ſome Churches from an unſuſpected traditi- 
on, were by them added to thoſe hiſtories, which the Evangeliſts had 
written. And thus it was that theſe Churches, which looked upon the 
hiſtory of the woman taken in adultery as certain, added it to the Goſ- 
pel of St. Fohn, who did not himſelf write it; which is the reaſo 
why this ſtory is not found in all the copies of this Goſpel. 

CARDINAL Palavicini ſays in his Hiſtory of the council of Trent, 
that it was there propoſed to diſtinguiſh between two ſorts of Canonical 
books; but that the council judged, that as this difference was ſufficient- 
ly known to the learned, it was more proper not to make any altera. 
tion in the Canon of Scripture, which had continued as it then was for 
ſeveral ages. And indeed the Canon which St. Auſtin gives, is the ſame 
which that council approves of; but this Father obſerves, that all theſe 

| ; books were not received by all the Chriſtian Churches as canonical. 

BW Ir were necdleſs to repeat here the names of all the apocryphal books, 

| fince they are cut off from the Bible : there are now only the Prayer of 
Manaſſes, and the third and fourth books of Eſdras, left joined to it, 
and theſe are uſually printed in a ſmaller character to diſtinguiſh: them b. 
In the Greek Bibles there is a third book of Maccabees c. | 
Ix is certain that we at preſent have not all the books, which were | 
formerly reckoned among the ſacred books. It is much diſputed indeed, 
whether The book of the wars of the Lord, The book of the cove- 
want ©, and The book of the Fuſt, or of Jaſber f, were of this number; 
but it is univerſally agreed, that the works of Nathan, Gad, Shemaiah, 
Iddo, Ahijah, Jebu, and ſeveral others which are quoted in Scripture, 
are loſt. They were loſt either through the negligence or the malice ot 
the Jews, who as Feremiah complains, burnt ſome of them: and Deu- 


De Doctrina Chriſtiana, bb. ii. cap. 8, b Qu. Is what editions of the Vulgate the Apo- 
chrypha is ſo diſtinguiſhed ? © Andin ſome M. S. Greek Bibles there is @ fourth bopk of 
Maccabees, which is Joſephus's hiſtory of the Martyrs that ſuffered under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
See Prid, Conn, P. ii. B. a. Under the year 2.16, Num. xxi. 14. * Ex. xxiv. 7, 


f Joſh. x. 13. | 
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teronomy it ſelf was long forgotten, and was not found till the reign of 
Joſus⸗ 

Bur I could not excuſe my ſelf from touching, at leaſt lightly, up- 
on what relates to the authority of the ſacred books, and ſhewing which 
they were, whoſe authority has never been doubted ; and which they, 


whoſe authority has been for ſome time queſtioned. St. Ferome, when 


he wrote to Leta concerning the education of her daughter, did not 
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think that this diſtinction was what ſhe ſhould have neglected to have | 


told her, but that ſhe ought above all things to have diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
books which the Church approved, from thoſe which ſhe rejected, as ha- 
ving no authority. Let her take great care, ſays he, about theſe Apo- 
cryphal books, and if ſhe will ſometimes read them, not in order to find 


in them the truth of the doctrines of religion, but out of reſpect to the 


intent of them, let her know, that theſe books are not written by thoſe 
e Authors whoſe names they bear ; that there are ſeveral falſhoods inter- 


ſperſed in them, and that a great deal of prudence is neceſſary to be 4. 


ble to pick gold out of dirt. 


I T is not to be imagined that all things happened exaQly as they are 
related in ſome pious hiſtories. It was not the deſign of thoſe who. 


wrote them, to have it thought ſo. They thought, that in order the bet? 


ter to explain, what they intended to teach, and to ſet good patterns be- 
fore our eyes, they were at liberty to invent hiſtories, and adorn them. 
Which is the judgment that may be made of the Authors of ſome books 


in the Bible, which are not in the Few: Canon. As their deſign was 
good, and what they did may be looked on as a work of piety, it was 


with reaſon, that they were received into the number of thoſe books, 
which were permitted to be read in the Church. And no wiſe man can 


draw from thence this conſequence, that every thing that is reported in 


them, muſt therefore neceſlarily be true. 


AND we again ſay, that what has been obſerved concerning the dif. 
ferent claſſes of the ſacred books, ought to be ſo far from cauſing any 
one to doubt of any of them ®, as to be rather a confirmation of their 
N For if any one of them was not received in any Church. 


2 Kings xxil. b. | „n. I preſume, to doubt of th thr of x of oh 
—— —— and are ſtrictly canonical, 
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this does not imply, that it was therefore rejected, but that this Church 
did not at firſt come to the knowledge of it. So that, what has been re- 


marked, is a proof of the care with which the Church always examin- 


ed into the authentickneſs of the ſacred books, in order to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe which ought not to have the ſame value ſet upon them. And 
when, after ſeveral examinations, and after enquiring into every thing 
that is certain in tradition concerning it, ſhe has once received a book * x 
this is a proof, that ſhe has found it to be at leaſt uſeful, and that Chriſ- 
tians may read it with edification. And then it is no longer of impor- 
tance to know what was the origin of this book : what is to be ſaid on 
that ſubject, may be curious, but it is not neceſſary ; for the Church de- 
termines nothing concerning that book, but that it may be read with 


Of the Hebrew tongne, which is the original text of the [a+ 
ctred books. The antiquity and propriety of it. 


"AN FTER having ſpoken of the books contained in the Bible, it is 


The books | neceſſary to examine into the language in which they were writ- 


of Scrip- 
ure writ- 


ten. Nothing can give more light into-them, than the knowing the cha- 


pr i He- rafter, turn, and proprictics of that language. There is no room to doubt, 
EW. 


but that as the Scripture, properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe, but a book full 
of the promiſes which God made from the beginning of the world, ſo 
he made uſe of the moſt ancient language, that was in uſe among thoſe 
pious men, to whom he communicated” his promiſes, Now the Hebrew 
tongue was the firft of all languages; it was that which Azam poke : 
the confuſion of languages after the deluge, made no alteration in it; 
and it is therefore the mother, and ſource of all other languages. And 
this is what I pretend to ſhew in this chapter, and with it the antiquity 
of the books of Moſes, which the moſt ancient writings of the Pagans, 


cannot come near. b 
Vine the Canon in any ſenſe, even though as apocryphal only. 


By 
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By the Hebrew tongue, I mean that, which was ſpoken by Abra- here 


ham, Iſaac, Facob, and the twelve patriarchs, which was afterwards pre- —_ 


- ſerved among their poſterity; and in which Moſes wrote; it being im- tongue de. 


probable that he ſhould make uſe of any other language than that which _ its 


was in uſe among the Jews. This language derives its name, either from 
Heber, great grand-ſon to Sem, whoſe poſterity had been called 
Hebrews; or rather, from its being the mother-tongue of the deſcen- 
dants of £Avrabam, who might have been called Hebrews, not becauſe 
they deſcended from Heber, but becauſe Abraham having, received a com. 
mandment from God, to leave the country where he lived, which was 
beyond the Euphrates, paſſed that river and came into the land of Cana. 
an, where the inhabitants of the country, gave him the name of He- 
brew, that is, one that has paſſed over; as the French call all thoſe that 
live beyond the mountains, Ultramontanes, Land as the Engliſh call all 
thoſe who come from other parts into their iſland, people who come 
from beyond. ſca.] And one proof, that this is the true etymology. of 
the word Hebrew, which. was given to the poſterity of this. Patriarch, is 
this, that though there were ſix generations between Heber and Abraham, 


yet none of theſe deſcendants of Heber were called Hebrews, bur + 
brabam was the firſt who bore that name. 


Tux reaſons that demonſtrate the antiquity of the Hebrew tongue, be Ari 
are many. In the firſt place, the names which the Scripture explains, 2, i. 


are therein drawn from Hebrew roots. It was thus that the firſt man 
was called Adam, becauſe. he had been formed out of the earth, 
which in Hebrew is called Adama. The firſt woman was called Eve b. 
becauſe ſhe was the mother of all liuing; Evach in Hebrew ſi ignifying 
to live, The name of Cain which comes from Cana (which ſignifies 
to acquire, or get) alludes to what Eve ſaid when ſhe was delivered of 
him, I have gotten a man from the Lord®. The explanation of theſe 
names is not to be found in any language, but. the. Hebrew. It is in 
that alone, we ſee the reaſons, why the firſt men were ſo called; as why 
in the preſent inſtance, the firſt. man who was formed out of the earth 
was therefore called Adam. This relation between names and things. 
is not to be found in any other language. There is no other, in which 
the name of Adam can be derived from a word, which ſi ARTE earth. "5 


Gen. ii. 7. d. Gen. iii. 20. © Gen. u 1. 9 
*þ 
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It may perhaps be ſaid, that it was not till long after the creation of the 
world, that theſe names which we think the firſt men had, were given to 
them, and that it was the Hebrew hiſtorians who derived their names 
from their own Hebrew roots; and that for inſtance, Moſes was ſo called by 
the Hebrews becauſe he had been drawn out of the waters, which his name 
in the Hebrew tongue properly ſignifies; but that Pharaoh's daughter, 
who gave him a name when ſhe drew him out of the Nile, could not 
have given him this Hebrew name, becauſe ſne could not ſpeak that lan- 
guage 3 and that therefore it was Moſes himſelf who gave himſelf that 
Hebrew name. And it is true indeed, that we read in the Vulgate, 
that Pharaoh's daughter called this child Moſes, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, I have 
drawn thee out of the waters*; but the verb, which the Vulgate has 
rendered by the firſt perſon, 7 have drawn, may according to the He- 
brew text be rendered by the ſecond, and then it will be Fochebed, Mo- 
fes's his own mother, who gave him his name. And therefore the true 
ſenſe to be given to this paſlage is this, that Fochebed took the child, 
and nurſed it, and when ſhe afterwards preſented it to Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, ſhe ſaid to her, We have given this child the name of Moſes, be- 
cauſe you drew it out of the waters. 

AND the names of an infinite number of people who are deſcended 
from the Hebrews, ſhew the antiquity both of the nation and language b. 
The Aſſyrians for inſtance derive their name from Acſbur, the Elamites 
from Elam, the © Arameans from Aram, the Lydians from Lud, the 
Medes from Madai, and the Fonians from Favan, who all deſcended 
from Shem, Ham, and Faphet. Theſe names ſignify nothing in any o- 
ther language but the Hebrew, which ſhews that they are derived from 
thence ; as are alſo the ancient names of the Pagan deities. Saturn 
comes from Satar, which ſignifies to hide one's ſelf; the poets feign, 
that this God flying from Jupiter, hid himſelf in Italy, which was there- 
fore called Latium, from a Latin verb, which alſo ſignifies to hide one's 
ſelf; unleſs we chooſe to derive it from the Hebrew word Louth, which 
has the ſame ſignification. Jupiter is derived from Fehovah ; Ceres 


Ex. ii. 10. b Notwithſtanding theſe proofs of the. antiquity of the Hebrew tongue, Mr. 
Du Pin gives the preference, both as the moſt ancient, and as the firſt language, to the Chaldee ; 
nd both largely and forcibly ſupports his own opinion, ond infurs af the cljeflins which are here 
drought againſt it. dur bis Hiſtory of the Canon of the Old end New Teltument. B.c9.4.51. 
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from Gheres which ſignifies Grain; Vulcan from Twbalcam, who firſt 


found out the art of uſing Iron and Copper; and Belus from Beal which 


ſignifies Lord; all Syria was full of Gods of this name. To which we 


muſt add the remark, which ſeveral learned men have made, and that is, 
that there is no language, in which ſome remains of the Hebrew ars not 
to be found. Father Thomaſin has ſhewn, in a treatiſe written for that 


purpoſe, that all other languages are derived from that. 


Tux Scripture tells us, that before and even after the deluge, till ſuch time | 
as men had formed the deſign of building the tower of Babel, the whole 
Which is not at all ſurprizing, ſince-they 


earth ſpoke but one language. 


were all the children of the ſame Father, and were all but one family. 
But God made uſe of the confuſion of tongues, to confound the vanity 


of thoſe who undertook to build this tower. So that, the multiplication 
of languages was a puniſhment z and what could in effect be more treu 
bleſome, than not to be able either to underſtand other men, or to make 
one's ſelf underſtood? It is moſt probable, that the firſt language was pre- 


ſerved in its purity in the family of Shem, who always adhered to the 
worſhip of God, and was therefore exempt from that confuſion, which 
God threw into the language of thoſe who revolted from him. 


THE Greeks make no difficulty of acknowledging that letters were 
brought to them by the Phenicians, and that they are indebted to Cad. 


tho Iſtaelites, which was therefore long aftet Moſes had been dead. And 


the Greeks wrote? And if hiſtory had not told us this truth, the relation 
which the Greek letters bear to the Hebrew ones, would have been of 
it ſelf ſufficient to have convinced us of it. Who does not ſee that the 
Greek Alpha is nothing elſe but the Hebrew Aleph, and their Beta, but 
the Hebrew Beth? And whereas theſe names ſignify nothing but the 
names of the letters among the Greeks, they ſignify ſomething elſe among 


the Hebrews, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. Beſides, the Phenicians had 


the ſame language as the Hebrews, as appears by the Punicł words we 
find in St. Auſtin, which are Hebrew ones ; for all the world knows, 
that Carthage was a colony of the Phenicians. 
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mus for them. He lived in the time of Othniel, one of the judges of 


how much more ancient therefore muſt the books of Moſes be, than any 
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THoUGH the captivity of Babylon laſted but ſeventy years, it entirely 
changed the Hebrew language; fo that the Jews brought back from 
thence, the Chaldee mixed with the ancient Hebrew. It is the opinion 
of the learned, that it was then that the Hebrew language ceaſed to be 
the vulgar tongue; and we have one proof of it in the book of Nehe- 
miah *, where Ezra and he, were obliged after having read the text of 
the law to the people, fo explain it. Hence came the Chaldee para- 
phraſes; for after the doctors had read the ſacred books to the people in 
the ſynagogues, they began to explain them in the vulgar tongue, which 
was then the Chaldee. Some have called the Hebrew Chaldee, as Philo 
does, who ſays that the ſacred books were written in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. Nor did the Fews confine themſelves only to ſpeaking Chal. 
dee, they likewiſe wrote their books in this language, till the deſtruction 
of the Temple, and even afterwards; ſo that, the ancient Hebrew is now 
no where to be found in its purity, but in the books of the O/d Teſta- 

AND it is thought, that the Fews changed ſo much as their very cha- 
racters, during the captivity. It is the opinion of Euſebius and St. Je- 
rome, that Ezra, who collected the canonical books, and placed them in 
their order, wrote them in the Chaldee character. St. Ferome® explains 
himſelf concerning it thus; It is certain, ſays he, that Ezra a Doctor 
of the law, after he returned to Jeruſalem, and the Temple had been re- 
built under the conduct of Zorobabel, found other characters, (than the 
ancient Hebrew] which are thoſe we now make uſe of: whereas before 
that time, the Hebrew and Samaritan characters were the ſame. Euſe- 
bius gives this reaſon for thus changing the characters; that Ezra dictated 
the ſacred books, and that he gave them to the Fews ia different cha- 
racers, for fear they ſhould intermix with the Samaritans. But the truc 
reaſon is, that the Fews having loſt their books, accuſtomed themſelves 

not only to ſpeak the language of the Cha/deans, but alſo to make uſe 
of their characters. The character now uſed in the Hebrew Bibles, is 


- + ch. viti. 7. . Du Pin (is the place leſt quoted) interprets this explaining of the Scripture by Ex- 


a end Nehemiah, vor to ſignify the turning it into Chaldee, as the more intelligible language, but 


the explaining the difficult places of it, ſo as to adapt it 10 the underſtanding of the common people ; 
and offers ſeveral reaſons to prove, that the Hebrew language could not be ſo entirely loſt, as js here 
Surpoſed, till ſome time after the captivity. > Preface to the books of Kings. 
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called the ſquare character, from its figure; and the Chaldee or Aſſyri- 
an character, becaulc it came from the Chaldeans; and though it be dif- 
ferent from the ancient Hebrew character, yet it ſtill paſſes for the He- 
brew. But what is ſurprizing, is, that the eus ſhould, notwithſtanding 
this novelty pretend, that there are innumerable. myſteries contained in 
the characters which are at preſent found in the Hebrew Bibles, (that is, 
in theſe new characters,) under the form and figure of the letters, and 
under their different ſtrokes and accents. All theſe myſteries muſt be ye- 
ry vain and imaginary, ſince the characters are novel. In ſupport of this 
opinion, they ſay, that the law has ever ſince the time of Moſes, been, 
written in two ſorts of characters, the one ſacred, and the other pro- 
thane: and pretend, that the preſent j is this ſacred character, and that the. 
prophane i is that which Era left to the Samaritans, and has from them 
taken its name. The Talmudiſts themſelves give the name of Merian . 
to the ſquare characters; but, ſay they, this is not becaulc it came from 
the Aſſrians, but becauſe the Law which i is written in theſe characters 
makes the ſraetites happy : the ſame Hebrew word, which. ſignifies the 
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People of Aſſy ria, ſignifying alſo, happineſs,  Happy,. lay. the Robbins, | 


is the Scripture, which: God engraved with. bis. own finger. acm 
Capellus and Buxtorf diſpute with warnith about the 1 


hood of theſe imaginations. But it is not very. neceſſary,.. t chat f ſhould. 


here relate the realons they bring on both ſides, in order. to judge whe-, 


ther the preſent Hebrew, or the Samaritan. character be the more anci- 
ent. We need only to conſider, ah that. the 1 the Greek a: 
phabet, are moſt like the Samaritan ch aradters, yely they, are turned ups 
ſide down; and that letters Were conyeyed into 1 9 5 

cians, who were neighbours to, the Hebrews.: and. 24h, chat we find 
that the characters which are written round the Meient ſhekels (one of, 
which. we have, cagraven in the table of ancient in 

ones. It cannot be ſaid, that theſe ſhekels { m 

*. they have upon them the figure of the Temple with this inſcrip- 
tion, Feruſalem the holy. The Samaritans were far from having fo 
much eſteem for that oo. And here we ſhall obſerve by the by, that 


bat the engrnin the image of any man, cen of Ke e ed 
=.” n ener 


by the Then. 


In "+ 


Of the 


THrest are remarks, which 1 thought of ſome importance to make z 


_ and to them I ſhall add another, which is no leſs neceſſary, and that is, 


uſe. 


that in the Hebrew language the Vowels are not written with the Conſ- 
wants, but are written over or under them, and are made like Points; 
which is the reaſon why they are called by that name. It is diſputed a- 
mong the learned, whether theſe Points are as ancient as the language it 
ſelf, or whether they were invented after the conſonants. And it is. 
ſomewhat difficult to conceive how a language could be without Yowels, 
and how it can be cither written or underſtood, without them. Bur ir 


maſt be known, that tho theſe Points regulate the pronunciation of the He. 


bre, yet this language has Conſonants which can ſupply the place of 
theſe Points, and may be uſed as Yowels. And in the Greek alphabet, which 
is that of the Hebrews, the Vowels'anſwer to theſe Hebrew Conſonants, 
the Alpha to Aleph, the Epſilon to He, the Eta to Cheth or Heth; the 
Tvta to Jod, and the Omicron to Ajm or Gnajin; and the ancient 
Greek alphabet had a letter, which anſwered to the Hebrew Van. So 
that, the Hebrew might abſolutely diſpenſe with the want of Points; the 
vowels are eaſily to be ſupplied; and C and that, though it be granted, 
that], no conſonant can be pronourcell © 2s del be undcritood, withour 
4 vowel to it. 

"Taz Arations wite dag withour Paints 3 and to this day, among | 
them, and in Perfis and Turkey, the children learn to read wits 
Points. The Rabbins ule none, and yet they write not only their own, 
bur alto the Greek and Latin tongues, in an intelligible mannet. They 
in cheit books, quote pailiges out of the Greek and Latin authors, and 
wiſe them in their own chiaracters, and without Poms; and yet they 
who underſtand Greek and Latin read them, and eaſily enough under- 
ſtand them. But ir ruſt be granted, that chis'6ccaſions ities in 
many inſtances ; ſo that, it the Points ate novel it the Hebrew, the ex- 
aft manner of reading the Help Srriprarer nut be learned from radeon 


+ If ou Author — te mean, that the removal of the Points leaves the Serig- 
tures 10 an arbitrary or certain reading, wnleſi ur make tradition our gvide, 22222 
ther confutation, then what. Dr. Prideaux gives is that pretence; uubich in, that that though many 
may be thereby rendered more ambigutar if taken by fate nf orc mag Howto ur 
that are ſo) yet that the comext devs ſuſfitiently confine the meaning of thoſe words;  {o a not-t0; 
leave them either ambiguous, or arbitrary in their ſygnifications, R 
uren * FER 
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And it is therefore of . lat judgttient 
is to be made of the antiquity or novelty" of theſe Point. 
Ir is pretended, that the Arabian grammarians were the Seeding; Who igen the 
found out the uſe of theſe Points, after the death of Mabomet; (Leo A. Pein 
fricanus aſſures us of it) and that the Fews took the advantage of this in- vented. 
vention, but that the novelty of them was x reaſon' why they would not 
make uſe of them in the ſynagogues. And indeed, the Bibles which 

both they and the Samaritans read in their fynagogues, have none. The 

moſt skilful Fews believe, that the invention of the Points is novel; 

they fix the date of it after the fifth or fixth century, and attribute it ot 

the ſchool of Tiberias; and | they contend tha? their erlitt is So + 

by theſe proofs. 

I. FIRST, that the ancient Hebrew, and the preſent Sana are 1 74 F 
the ſame language; but the Samaritan has no Points. 

IL. Tut ſecond is drawn from the cuſtoms we have mentioned, which 
are univerſally obſerved in all the ſynagogues of the Jews, © Though their 
printed Bibles have the Points ſet down, and the verſes diſtinguiſhed, yet 
they have a manuſcript Bible in every ſynagogue, which is without ac- 

cents, or Points, or any diſtinction of verſes. And they would not be 
ſo uniform in this cuſtom, if it were not extremely an ciet. It may pet. 
haps be derived from the form of the original copy of Moſes it ſelf, 
which was kept in the Ark. For the Rabbins grant, that that had neither 
accents nor Points; and they maintain that the Poims were not in uſe 
from the time of Moſes, and this is the reaſon they give, Why the copy 
they make uſe of in the ſynagogues, is written in that manner. Beſides, 
they have an extraordinary reſpect for this volume; they coyer it "with 
ſitk, and enrich it with gold and precious ſtones; they ſhut it up in a 
place made on purpoſe for it, and when it is taken out from thence, the 
people burſt out into great cties of joy, and veneration; they never 
touch it, but with 2 great deal of ceremony; and in ſhort, they pay a 
lort of religious worſhip to it. 

III. A third ptoof of che novelty of the Poents, "riſes from the'telti- 
mony of a learned Grammarian, called Elias the Levite He proves by 
the authority of the. moſt skilful Rabbins, that they were invented and 
introduced by the Fews of -Tiberias. So that, there is neither the name 
nor RO any one Point in all the Talmud. If they had been in uſe, 
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nor 5 


3. 


when this vaſt work was compoſed, the authors of it could not have fail - 
ed of ſpeaking of them. Which reaſon is the more convincing, in that 


they had an hundred occaſions of ſpeaking of them. They treat expreſſy 


on ſubjects, upon which they not only could not have avoided it, but 
it may be even ſaid, that they don't explain themſelves clearly concerning 
them, becauſe the vowels were not then in uſe. Such are their diſputes 
about the different manner of reading the vowels of the ſame word. As 
for inſtance, the three conſonants 5 5 5, Daleth, Beth, and Reſch, make ac- 
cording as they are differently pointed, the two words Dabar, which ſig- 
nifics a Mord, or Deber which ſignifics a Plague. So that, the 
Talnudiſts, to inſinuate the two ways, which the ſame conſonants could 
be pronounced, only write the conſonants over twice, and ſay, don't 


read it fo, (meaning the word which theſe conſonants make) but ſo; | 


without ſetting down cither one pronunciation, or the other : which 
could not do without the Points, and could therefore only inſinuate that 


there were two different pronunciations, I but could not ſay, what thoſe 
pronunciations were. ]. Whercas if the Points had been then eſtabli 


how much mare natural, and more. intelligible would it have been to 


have ſet them down, and to have ſaid, read Dabar and not Deber ? 
Sr. Jerome like wiſe ſays the ſame thing of the ſame word Daber, in his 
Commentaries on Feremiah® ; and from hence it is clear, that the uſe of 
the vowels was not faund out, till after his time. This Hebrew word, ſays 
he, which is written with three letters ( for the Hebrews have no vow. 
els, but they read according as the context diretty, and every ane's fan- 
cy leads him) if it be read Dabar, it ſignifies a, Word; if it be read 
Deber, it ſignifies Death; and if it -be read Daber, it ſignifies; Speak ye. 
And therefore the LXX, and Theodation have joined this word to that 
which goes before it, and have tranſlated it, putting the children and 
the young men which were in the ſtreets to death, b Aquila and Sym- 


machus have tranſlated it, ſpeak ye. This was a, fair: opportuvity for 
St. Ferome to have ſpoken of the Points, and it may even be ſaid, that 
it was neceſſary he ſhould have done ſo, e no hve: takes e 


all ambiguity, and determined the pronunciation b. F 
ch. ix. a. „rene e be has 
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Amp to the want of chem is! owing the difference which we find The cave e 
in the ancient Chaldec, Syriac, and Grieck verſions; becauſe as the ſame Frans ä 1 
words are without Points capable of different ſenſes, interpreters: have zhat is 
tranſlated them differently: which would not have happened, if the Point ge. 2 
had been then in uſe. This, I ſay, is the reaſon, why the Greek verſion exe verſo 
of the LXX, is ſo different from the verſions which are made from the ons. 
Hebrew, as it is at preſent pointed. To which we may add, that the 
diſtinction of verſes, and even of words, is novel, as well as the Points. 
And the ancient interpreters then read otherwiſe than we now do; and 
refer d both thoſe letters and words to the preceding part of the con- 
text, which we refer to and join with the ſubſequent. part of it. 
ANOTHER rcaſon of the difference which appears among all theſe 
verſions, both with reſpect to one another, and the original text, as we 
now have it, is the reſemblance that ſeveral of the Hebrew lettcrs bear 
to one another. As for inſtance, the two letters 5 Reſth and 5 Daleth, 
differ from one another, ſays St. Ferome, but by a very ſmall ſtroke ; and 
therefore the ſame city which ſome call Reb/ata, others call Deblatha. 
The letters * Jod and) Jau differ only, in that the one is bigger than 
the other; and this is the reaſon, according to the ſame Father's remarks, 
why in the ſame place of the Prophet Eæerhiel ſome read py en, that is 
an eye, and others y von, that is, iniquity. The difference between 
the letters 2 Beth and 5 Caphs, 21 Gimel'and 1 Nun; W Va and 7 Zain, 
is likewiſc not great; nor is the N He caſily diſtinguiſhed from the n 
Cheth, or the V Teth from the 2 Mem. There are ſome letters alio a. 
mong the Hebrews, which though different in themſelves, ate yet pro- 
nounced in the ſame manner, as 3 Caph and p Coph, Theſe four letters 
wv Schin or Sin, d Samech, t Zain, and v T Te. are all expreſſed by the 
letter ſ. And this is what has occaſioned ſo many different readings, | 
none of which (fo much is the great providence of God to be admired 9 1 
e Sontra to the catholick doctrine. "4.0 


goget ber <vith the Author's opinion of them. His opinion is, that „ 
ee. and that chiefly becauſe of the 
great difficulty of teaching or learning the language «without them. But <whether this ſuppoſed difficul- 
ty be of ſufficient weight to overballaxce all the proofs gruen of their much later invention, and to in. 
validate what is ſaid above, muſt be left to the reader to determine. In order to which he may c. 
ſult the Prolegomena to Maſclef's Hebrew Grammar, where he will perhaps find the contrary 5 
lidly proved. 
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ſtand this language, may at leaſt not be ignorant of the figure of its charac. 
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An Introduction to Book II. 
THAT what I have ſaid concerning the reſemblance the Hebrew let- 


ters have to one another, might be the better underſtood, I have thought 
it proper to adjoin here an Hebrew alphabet, that they who do not under- 


ters, and their names, pronunciation, and order. The Authors of the ſacred 
books have no other figures or cyphers but theſe letters, and they make 
uſe of them toſhew the different ſections, into which ſome of the Pſa/ms 


and Songs are divided. In ſome of them, a certain number of verſes to- 


gether all begin with the fame letters, which follow on regularly in their 
order; which is often found in the Pſalms, and for this reaſon ſome of 
them are called Alphabetical. Such for inſtance, is the 11984 Pſalm, 
the eight firſt verſes of which begin with the firſt letter Aleph, the eight 
next with Beth, the eight next with Cimel, and ſo on to the letter 
Thau, which is the two and twenticth, and laſt letter in the alphabet: 
ſo that each of theſe two and twenty letters beginning eight verſes, there 
muſt be 176 in the whole P/@m. But the deſign of the Prophet was 
not confined to the putting this uſclefs ornament to his works; his intent 
was to make this P/a/m an abridgment of all moral duties, and he has 
by this artifice included different maxims, as it were in the fame claſs, 
that they might be the more caſily retained. Jeremiab has divided his 
ations in the fame manner. Each chapter contains a certain 
number of Strophe's or verſes, in which the Hebrew alphabet follows in 
its order. And the Greek and Latis interpreters being at a loſs how to 
expreſs this art in their verſions, have preſerved the Hebrew names of 
cheſe letters, and put them at the head of each Strophe or verſe. 
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An Introduction to 

THESE ate partly the reaſons, which have induced me to place an 
Hebrew alphabet here, and to ſet down the name, figure, and pronuncia- 
tion of the letters, both in Greek and Latin, and to join with it a 
Greek alphabet. This laſt may ſerve to ſhew, that the Greeks owe all 
their learning to the Hebrews, ſince they have borrowed the very names 
of their letters from them. One proof of which, is, that theſe names 
ſignify nothing among the Greeks, but barely the names of the letters. 
For what do the words, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, ſignify, but barely the 
names which are given to ſome letters, and that without any reaſon, but 
that they come from Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c.2 whereas in Hebrew, theſe 
words ſignify ſomething beſides barely the characters, Which are expreſſed 


by them. Aleph ſignifies an Ox, ot aChief; Beth a Houſe ; Gimel, Ful. 


weſs ; and ſo of the reſt. I have here given theſe letters the ſame . 


nunciation which St. Jerome gives them. 


Bur though I thought it neceſſary to place an Hebrew alphabet here, 
yet I have only mentioned the conſonants in it; I had not room to ſay 


any thing of the Vowel points, nor if I had, ſhould I have had the ſame 
reaſons to mention them, becauſe they are of late invention. The moſt 


. $kilful of the Proteſtants agree that they are ſo. The learned Halton 


proves it in his Preface to his Polyglott: and has taken what he ſays of 
it, from a treatiſe which was written by Ludovicus Capellus, under the 
title of, The Secret of the Hebrew points diſcovered. One very ſtrong 
argument for the novelty of theſe Poznts, likewiſe is, that not one of 
the ancient Fathers of the Church, either Greek or Latin ſpeaks of 
them; which is a manifeſt proof, that they were not in uſe in their time. 


Which filence is remarkable, eſpecially with regard to Origen and St. Je- 


rome. For the former collected the firſt Pahyglotts of the Scriptures, of 
which we ſhall ipcak hereafter ; and the ſecond, was acquainted with c- 


very thing that related to the Hebrew-Grammar, and criticiſm. 


Bur I ſhall not tarry, to . 


- for the antiquity of the Hebreu points; what I have here ſaid of this lan. 


guage, has been only to give the reader a flight notion of it. Only this 
conſequence ought to be attended to, that ſince it is from tradition alone, 


that we know how to read the Hebrew, it muſt be likewiſe fram the 


* tradition that we muſt derive the interpretation of it. And let 
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Chap V. the Holy Scriptures 


none therefore be ſo raſh, as to undertake to read the Holy Scriptures 
without a guide, without conſulting the holy Fathers, who preſerved them 
for us. But by this, I would not be underſtood to mean, that it is for- 
bidden to make uſe of our own ſtrength, or to employ our underſtand- 
ings and leiſure, in acquiring the knowledge that is neceſſary in order to 
it, eſpecially that of languages in general, and above all the Hebrew 
tongue. It is neceſſary that the idioms or proprieties of this language at 
leaſt be known. The Greek and Latin interpreters have preſerved many 
of theſe idioms in their verſions; and it will be very difficult to under- 
ſtand the Scripture, unleſs we know ſomething of them. And 1 ſhall 


therefore here give an account of ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and 


moſt common ones. 


* 
* 
* — 4 * 
3 3 * 
* 1 * 


Tur Hetrew language has no Caſes, that is, the Nouns are indecli- TheIdioms 
nable ; and from hence it is, that when the Hebrews expreſs a thing in a Fro He- 
language, which has Caſes, as the Greek or Latin, they are not very ex- tongue. 


act in diſtinguiſhing the Caſes, but put the Nominative for the Ablative. 
The Verbs in Hebrew have no Preſent, or Imperfect tenſe, in the In. 
dicative ; the Preter tenſe ſerves for all three. I believed, and therefore 
have I ſpoken, is as much as to ſay, I believe, and therefore I ſpeak. 
The Participle is alſo ſometimes taken for the Imperfect tenſe, as in 
that expreſſion, going after idols, that is, ye went d. They have neither 


the Comparative nor the Superlative degrees, to compare things by, but 


barely make uſe of the Poſitive; It is good to truſt in the Lord, rather 


than in men. The Latin interpreter inſtead of tranſlating it good, 


ſhould have rendered it, better; that is, it is more for our advantage. 


So that it is the ſenſe, and context, that muſt ſhew when there is a com- 


pariſon concealed under a bare poſitive expreſſion. 

Tus language is alſo not very copious; it has but one thouſand 
and twenty two roots, from which all the words in it are derived; and 
this makes it neceſlary to make uſe of the ſame; Noumn and the ſame Verb 
to exprels very different things. The change of the Conjugation changes 


the ſenſe of the Verbs; which if an interpreter neglects to expreſs, his 


verſion cannot be faithful; or at leaſt, it cannot be free from obſcurities, 


and equivocal expreſſions. There is a great deal of difference between 
Speaking well, and ſpeaking ill of one, between bleſſmg and curſang 3 


. 2 7 f 14 ? 243,98 -% 9 2 I 
Pf. exvi. 10. > 1 Cor. xii. a. Vulgate, Pf. cxviii. 8. Vulgate, . 
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and yet the ſame Hebrew. verb ſignifies both theſe things, according to 
the conjugation it is in; that is, according as it is differently pronoun- 
ced, and the conſonants of which it conſiſts, are differently ſounded. 
The Hebrew-conjugations have alſo great energy and force in them. 
They expreſs not only the action, but alſo the manner how it was done; 
and whether a perſon acts by himſelf or another; which make different ſen- 
ſts, and ought to be well diftinguiſhed: for if, for inſtance, we had the 
original words of JESUS CHRIST, we might then perceive, that, 
when he ſad; The ſon of man knoweth not the duy of judgment, he 
might have ſo pronounced the Verb, that it would according to the Con- 


Ig arion in which he put it, have ſignified, that the ſon of man did not 


male known the day of judgment. It is certain that this paſſage of St. 
Pant, Thin ſhall I know C God } even as I alſo am known®, is to be 
underſtood thus, God will ther make me to know him. In the 
Zation which the Grammarians call Hiphil, the Verb ſignifies a double ac- 
tion; emgrabit, that is, emigrare faciet; They reigned, that is, They 
made a king to reign over them; The Spirit asketh for us, that is, mak- 
eth us to ab; Deus triumphat nose, that is, Cauſeth us to triumph, 
The Nouns wes ih Hebrew have ſometimes the force of a 
Verb; O God, my Fuſtice*, that is, who juſtifieſs me; and this word 
alſo ſignifies him, who is fuſtified. 

THe barrenneſs of the Hebrew tongue appears in nothing more, than 


in the Prepefitions or ConjuntFions. They are numberleſs in other lan- 


guages, but this has but four conſonants, which ſupply the place of all 
the Prepofitions; and the Grammarians call them Serveles, becauſe they 


ferve for all. It is almoſt impoſſible to ſet down their fignifications ex- 


ally ; which is the reaſon, why the Greek and Latin interpreters con- 
found them, by always uſing the ſame particle where the Hebrews uſe 
the fame: as for inſtance, they uf the particle i, if, to expreſs, both 
admiration, ſurprize, and affirmation. 

Bor it is impoſſible for me to mention here every manner of ſpeak. 
Ing which is peculiar to the Hebrew language; I can only touch upon 
me of them. The Hebrews often make uſe of round numbers, and 
— of the ſum, whether it be more ox les. Thiele ex- 


» x Cor. xiii. 12. * Rom, viii. 26. Valgate. © 2 Cer. ii. 14. Vulgate. 
4 Pfl. iv. 1. Is the Ex;. my tig teouſneſs. 
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preſſians, #/uays, for ever, throughout all. ages, vhroughopt al gee. 
Sians, do not always ſignify an eternity, but only a jlopg ſpace of. time, 
ſuchꝭ as the (perſons then alive would not live to fe the end of. Great 
notice muſt like viſe be taken of the ſtreſs, vhieh they My — 
upon certain words, Whichithey apply to ſeveral uſes. They have N 
ſometimes to ſupply the place of the Pranqums. Thou ſhalt heap co 
f re upon his chead®, that is, upon him. And it is the ſame as to the 
word Exſcm, which ſignifies, a ene or a, bod) 3 for the words, a bone or 
ady ſupply the place of Pronouns. Thus by the hogy of n we ate to 
underſtand fi it ſelf b; \by.;the 1b8dy of death, death it ſelf ©; and by 
the body of the Church, the Church it ſelf d. The fulneſs af the God. 
head dwelleth bodily, that is, the Codbead it ſelf dwelleth ©. This ex- 
preſſion, The ſon of man, does likewiſe ſometimes ſupply the place of a 
Pronon; The ſon of man hath,not whore to lay.kis bead, that is, I 
baue net where to lay my haad i. The ambignity of, ſome words in He. 
.brew has alſo been often the occaſion of miſtakes. Caran ſignifies, 10 ſhoot 
out with horns, or to caſt, neys alout like thorns.z and interpreters, haye 
followed the firſt ſenſe, in ſpeaking of Mefes when, he came dawn, from 
the mountain 5: and the painters from them have drawn him with, orus, 
inſtead of « thoſe - rays. ef ligbt, which appeared over his head, and with 
which the eyes of the ſpectatours were dazzled, as St. Paul very clgarly 
expreſſes it v. The. Hebraus have ſome words which axe almaſt unboun- 
ded in cheir ſignification. Such is the word Dawar, Which interpreters 
render by Verbum, a Word, it ſignifies almoſt every thing whatſcever 
Such is the word Vaſa, Veſſels, which they uſe ſor all ſorts of inſtru» 
ments, Vaſa mortisi, Faſa- belli *, Vaſa Pſalm. They make likewiſe 
a moſt ſingular uſe of the words Sons and Daughters; Arrows, arc the 
Daughters of the qui ver m; Fruitful fields are the: Sons of the oil"; 
Iſlands arc the Daughters of. the ſea ; and Criminals are the Sons of 


* Rom. xii: ao. b Rom. vi. Rom. vii. 24. Col. i 18. Col. fl 9. 
e Matt. viii. ao. Ex, xxiv. 29. 2 Cor. iii. 13. i PC. vii. 13. Vulg. Inſtru- 
ments of death, Exg. Jer. xxi. 4. Vlg Weapons of war. Eng. „„ i PLIXS ba. 
- Vulg. The Pſaltery. Eng. Thus ue find, vaſa decoris tui, Ezek. xvi. 17. Vulg. Thy fair jewels, Exg. 
Vaſa gloriæ tuæ; Ezek. xxiii..26. Fulg. Thy fair jewels. Eng. Vaſa irz ſuz, Jer. I. 25. Vulg. The 
weapons of his indignation. Exg. &c. Lam. iii. 13. Vlg. Arrows of the quiver, Eg. 
n I corn filio olei. Ifai. v. 2. Yulg. Jo a very fruitful hill Erg. 1 .* Filia maris, Iſa xxiii 10. 
vk. Daughter of Tarſhiſh. Eng. ee 2 I TEM 
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death R and the word Son alſo ſignifies a Diſciple, the Sons of the pro- 


phets are the Diſciples of the prophets >. The ſhadow of death ſignifies 


a deſtruftive ſhadow©; and a Couenant of ſalt, is an eternal and un. 
changeable one i. Becauſe the Hebrew weights were made of ſtone; 
therefore the word Even, which ſignifies a ſtone, is often taken for the 
weight it ſelf*®. The number ſeven, with the Hebrews ſignifies a great 


 Muititude f. To have one's ſoul in one's hand®, is, to be in great dan- 


ger. Courage, is ſometimes taken for an Army; The hearing b, for a 
Noiſe ; to Sit i, for to Dwell; Pretious *, for Scarce ; Righteouſneſs", for 
Alms ; Heaven m, for God; the Soul u, for the Life; the Strength of the 


Lordo, for the Ark of the Covenant; One, for the Firſt ? ; the Mouth of 


the ſword®, for the Edge of the ſword ; Labour, for Grief; a Lanthorn, 
for Life; and the Voice of God, for Thunder i, The word Horn *, ſigni- 
fies Power, and Strength; and thoſe of Cup " and Cord*, ſignify an Inhe- 
ritance. The ſame word repeated twice in different Caſes, ſhews the 
excellency of a thing, and ſupplies the place of the Superlative; thus, 
Holy of Holies, is, the moſt holy; Vanity of vanities, is, the greateſt 
of vanities; and Song of Songs, is, an excellent Song. When a Noun 
is repeated twice in the ſame caſe, it expreſſes a great multitude, homo 
& homo natus eſt in eau, that is, a great multitude of men were born 


in the midſt of her; the people and the people, that is, all the people; 


duo & duo ingreſſi ſunt *, that is, they went in two by two. I ſhall 
ſay nothing particularly of Figures and Metaphors, they are common to 
all other languages. T3 


Filius mortis eſt, 2 Sar. xii. 5. Yulg. He ſhall ſurely die. Exg. b 2 Kings. ii. 3. 

ce Job iii. 5. 4 Num. xviii. 19. © See page 254- f 1 Sam. ii. 5. 

© Pfal. cxix. 109. » Auditus ſuper auditum. Ezech. vii. 26. Velg. Rumour upon rumour; 
Eg. + Sedentis. 2 Sam. vi. 2 Vulg. Who dwelleth. Eng. *1Sam.iiiz. Paul. cxii. g. 
Deut. iv. 26. Dan. Ai. 26. * Animam ſuam. 1 Sam. xix.5. Vlg. His life. Eng. 

© Pal. lxxviii. 61. Gen. i 5. g. Ore Gladii. Joſh. x. 30 Yu. The edge 
of the ſword. Eng. * Laborem, Pfal. xxv. 18. Vg. Pain, Eng. f Pfal. xxix. 

. Pfal. xvii. a. FPſal. xvi. 5. x Jer. x. 20. 1 Pfal. lxxxvii. 5. Vlg. 


2 Gen. vii. 9. Vulg. To which it may be added, that xrhen any thing is ſaid to be to God, or before 
the Lord, it denotes the excellency or degree of that quality of which it is ſpoken. Thus Nimrod is 
ſaid to haue been a mighty hunter before the Lord (Gen. x. 9.) that is, a very great hunter. Mo- 


| ſes is ſaid (Acts vii. 20. Greek) to have been fair to God, i. e. exceeding fair. And thus the wea- 
Tens of our ſpiritual warfare, are ſaid (2 Cor. x. 4. Greek) to be mighty to God. 
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they could, and we could perfectly underſtand the Scriptures, without 


underſtanding it, yet it would be a ſufficient motive to learn this lan- 


guage, that it has been conſecrated by the mouth of God. Thus we ſee 
in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the Fathers of the Church adviſed virgins and 


pious women to the ſtudy of it. St. Jerome does ſo, in his letter to Paula 


upon the death of her daughter Blęſilla; What all Greece admired in Ori- 


gen, ſays he, we have ſeen in this girl, ſhe, not in ſome months, but in a 


few days, learned Hebrew enough, to ſing, and to underſtand the Plalms as 

well as her mother. The Fathers and the canons go farther than this, with -. 
regard to Divines, and thoſe who by their dignity are obliged to explain 

the Scripture, for they abſolutely require it of them. Clemens the fifth, 
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Tre Hebrew has alſo an energy which the verſions cannot equal; but if 


in the general Council of Vienne, ordered that Hebrew Profeſſours ſhould 5 
be eſtabliſhed in the Univerſities. And indeed, is it not a ſhame for a mi- 


niſter of God, not to underſtand the language in which he ſpake, but-to - 


want an interpreter to explain it to him? Hiſtorians tell us, that Themiſtocles 


reſolved rather to employ a whole year in learning Perſian, than ſpeak-to - 
the King of Per/ia by an interpreter : and what then, ought not he to do, 


who is obliged to converſe daily with the King of Kings, to receive his or- 
ders, and carry them to the people? To which I add, that the having re- 


courſe to the original is abſolutely neceſſary, when either paſſages are ob- 


ſcure, or the copies vary, or interpreters diſagree. The rule which St. Je- 


rome and St. Auſtin preſcribe, is, Ut ei linguæ potius credatur, unde eſt l 


in aliam per interpretes fatta tranſlatio : e 7 St. Fun, 12 muſt ; 


Nn the CO. 3 


CHAP. vi. 


The Purity of the Hebrew text; its Aber Of the Maſs 5— 


rites; the care they too to preſerve the text ; their man- 
ner of explaming i ; and Was the Malſora and Cabala are. 


HE Authority of the Holy Scriprnes is ſo evident, that they have no 


need of any other proof of it, than that character of truth, which 
ſhines in them. But nevertheleſs, it may be of uſe to Ws. that theſe 


Letter to Sunela aud Fretels, D Do@#. Chriſtians, 
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divine books which were welten, as we haveiſren, in Hebrew, the lan- 
guage of thePatridrchs, liave been preſerved down to bur · days without any 


Cotruption; and the ſame judgment is al ſo to be madeof : thoſe other bocdks 
of Scripture, which have been ſince written in Greet. But before we prove 


the purity and integrity of theſe original texts, it is neceſſary to remove a 
- Prejudice, which may ariſe from the variety of different readings, which is 


found in the manuſcript and printed copies of the Bible. The learned make 


no ſeruple of acknowledging, that this variety is owing to the negligence of 


the Copiſts.; but this eoneeſſion does by no means render tlie Hrbreu text 
ſuſpected; beeauſe tis variety but ſeldom happens, and is moreover of no 
- iconſequence, ſince: neither faith nor morality ſuffer by it. This is an ob- 
ſer vation chat Gardinal Belarminea has made; Theſe Hiffrrent reudings, 
ys this Author, dont \hinder the Scriptures from being pcrfettly pure. 
-This variety is found in words only, vieh mate the fame ſenſe, or at 
Yeaſt make no conſiderable alteration in it. 

Px ancient Fathers indeed, complain often, that the Scriptures were 
votrupted; but this complaint, as the fame Cardinal judicioufly obferves, 
does not at all affect the tue Jews, or the Hebrew Text, but only the Orec t 
Verſtons of Aquila, Theddotion, and Symmachus who were Gentiles ; they 
Rad wren Jews for · me time, but they had afterwards apoſtatized b. It is 
of chem St. Jerom ſpeans, when he ſays he undertook a ttatiſlation of the 
Scriptures, im order to diſeover all the places, hich the Jews had omitted, 
vr altered. Juſtin Martyr in his diabogue with Trypbo, ſtrongly accuſes 
the Jews of giving a very different interpretation from that which the 

LXX. had given, to this prophecy, Behold a virgin Pall be with child. 
But this was not, that the Jews had corruptedthe Hebrew word Alma, which 
was in the text when the LXX. made their verſion ; but that Aquila, in- 

ſtead of 4 virgin which Alma ſignifies, had abſolutely put a young perſon. 
Trypbo the Jew, with whom FJuſtin Martyr diſputes, defends the Jews 
very well as to this point, and proves, that they have not corrupted! the Scri- 
ptures. And it is paſt doubt, that they have not; for as St. Jerome d obſerves, 
before the birth of JESUS CHRIST, they had made no malicious alterati- 
ons in them. If they had, out Saviour and tis Apoſtles, who caſt ſo many 
teproaches upon the Svriles and Phuriſtes, would not have paſſed over in 


De Verbo Dei lib. 2. cap. 2. en Da Pin Hſe of the Cave, &c. B. I. < YR © And 
9 Ifai. vii. 14. * Iſa ch. it. 


1 ſilence 
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ſilence ſo great a crime ; but they never did accuſe them of ita; ſo far from 


79 


that, that JESUS CHRIST ſeems to juſtify them from this charge, ſince 


he invites them to conſult the Scriptures. For he either would not have re- 
ferred them to a falſified Scripture, or would at leaſt have fore warned them 
of it. 8 Wa Bags. 

No is it leſs evident, that the Jews cannot have corrupted the Scriptures, 
ſince JESUS CHRIST appeared in the world; becauſe all the paſſages 


which he or his Apoſtles have quoted out of the Od Teftament, arc fund. 
to be the ſame in their books, as in ours. For Icannot imaginæ it poſſible; : 
that any one ſhould carry his extravagance ſo far as to ſay, that IE Gus 
CHR18T did not quote theſe paſſages as they then were, but as he foreſaw - 


* 
bad 


they muſt one day be altered. Beſides, what deſign could the Jews have: : 


had in doing it? Was it the hatred they had againſt IxSus CHRIST If: 


ſo, why ſhould they leave all the paſſages which relate ta him, and contain 
the greateſt myſteries of religion untouched, and amuſe. themſelves with al- 
tering paſſages which are indifferent and of no importance? It even often. - 


— 


* 


PRE. 


happens, adds Be//armine, when there is a various reading, that the He. 


| brew text is more contrary to the Jews than the Greet and Latine: Can it 
be any way probable, as St. Auſtin excellently well obſerves, that they: would - 


take away the truth from their own books, in order to deprive us of the au- 


have done thus in concert, without any one's knowing of it? It is contrary to 


. good ſenſe, to believe, as the ſame Father goes on, tbat the Jews, how great 


ſoever their malice might be, ſhould be able to execute ſuch @ deſign 'as this 
npon ſo many volumes which were diſperſed all over the uur, 
To ſuppoſe this, were to know little of the attachment and zeal of the 


Jews, for the Scriptures. Joſephus and Phils aſſure us, that they would have | 


undergone all forts of torments, rather than have taken a letter fiomyir; or al. 
tered a word in i. A copy, which had onſy ene fault in ity vag by them 
thought polluted; and not ſuffered to be kept above thiety days g and one 
that had four fauſts, was ordered to be hid in the earth. Thus, ſays St. Aaabbin, 
is a moſt vifiole effttt of the providence of God over his ckuroh. Ii pleaſed 
bim, that the Jews fhonld- be our librarians; that, when the pagans rejett 


the oracles of the ancient Prophets concerning J=svs Can 197; which we. 
E | R T W199 91371531, 693,904 FFF 
„e Made's warks, p. $5. where he ſacs ta daclere hiruſelf of apigiay, thes the Apoſtles heve 
quote 


in. ſome places correied the Hebrew text, and gives inſtances of it. 
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quote againſt them, as being invented by 1; we might refer them to the ene- 
mies of our religion, who will ſhew them in their books, the ſame prophecies, 
which wwe quote againſt them. But the Scriptures in the hands of a Jew at 
preſent, are like a looking;:glals in the hands of a blind man, in which ey wy 
body elſe ſees all things, but he ſees nothing at all, 

By theſe books of the Jews, I mean, the Hebrew text of the Ola 75 eſta- 
ment; which has not been only in the hands of the Jews, but alſo in thoſe 
of the Chriſtians; and if then the Jews had attempted to make any conſide- 
rable alteration in it, the HoLY SP1R1T which guided the Church, and the 
men who in all ages have defended her, would not have continued ſilent. 

I Do not deny, but that in the places, where there were two readings, 
the hatred of the Jews againſt the Chriſtian religion, has been ſuch, as has 
made them prefer that reading, which was leſs favourable to it. We have a 
conſiderable inſtance of this in the 22d. Pſalm, where formerly the text was 


_ Caru, that is, They have pierced, and perhaps in the margin was Carze, which 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


ſignifies, 4s 4 lion. But the modern Jews have put that into the text which 
was in the margin, and thrown that into the margin which was in the text, 
in order thereby to deprive us, if they could, of a famous prophecy, which 
ſhewed: that the hands and feet of JesUs Can1sT, would one day be 
pierced. We prove that the moderns have made this alteration in the Bible, 
by the ancient books of the Jews; beſides, this prophecy cannot even now be 
reckon'd to be expunged out of the Hebrew Biblcs, ſince it continues in the 
margin, and the Jewiſh criticks take notice of it. 

Ir is true, Juſtin Martyr complains, that they had blotted out of the 
96th Pſalm, theſe words, God eſtabliſhed his kingdom by the tree; but as 
this paſlage is not in the Septuagint, it is probable, that it never was in the 
text. It was indeed y the tree that God eſtabliſhed the kingdom ; and Juſtin 
Martyr thinking that this was expreſly ſaid in Scripture, or his memory de- 
ceiving him, or from ſome other cauſe, he was brought to believe, that hey 
had blotted out, what he thought had formerly been written. 

I ax Rabbins indeed themſelves ſpeak of ſome alterations made in the Scti- 
pture by the Doctors of the Law, which they therefore call T he correctiůons of the 
Scribes; but the number of them is very ſmall. They reckon but ſix in all, 
and not one of them relates to JEsUs CHRIS r, or to religion. In what 
manner ſoever theſe paſſages are read, they are equally indifferent; and be. 
2 theſe alterations were made by Eæra and the Men of the Great Syna. 
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ogue, who at the return from the captivity of Babylon, collected together 
the ſacred books, reviſed them, and made theſe light alterations in them. 
Nor that I here pretend to ſay, that all the Hebrew copies are correct. 
In ſuch an infinite multitude of manuſcript and printed copies, the Copiſts 
and Printers may have let many faults eſcape them; but this is an entirely 


different thing from thoſe alterations, which are pretended to have been made 


maliciouſly. Theſe faults of writing or printing are caſily corrected, and the 
ſacred books have this in convenience in common with all other ancient 

books, which have been often tranſcribed. A Rabbin, in The preface to his 
commentary on the firſt prophets, ſpeaks thus ; The Men of the great Syna- 
gogue, who reſtored the 2 books to their firſt condition, found certain places 
written differently in different copies; and then they followed the greateſt 


number. But when the thing could not be ſo determined, and they knew. 


not which to chooſe, they either inſerted the word into the text, without 
pointing it, or they put it in the margin, without inſerting it into the text. 


But ſince we are entred thus far into the diſcuſſing of this matter, it is ne- 


ceſſary in order to make it the more intelligible, that we give an account of 
the ſecret which the Jews invented, in order thereby to preſerve the purity 


of the Scriptures, and to prevent any alterations from ſliding into them. This 


ſecret they call the Maſſora; and I come now to explain both what ee 
fignifies, and what the Maſſora is concerned about. 
Maſſora is an Hebrew word, which comes from the verb Agar, which 
4 ſignifies tradere, to deliver from hand to hand. So that the Maſſora is the 
ſame thing as the ancient doctrine, which paſſing from hand to hand is pre- 
ſerved by the channel of tradition, The Idea the Jews give us of this word, 
is, that the Maſſora is a piece of criticiſm, which examines how many times 
the ſame word is found in Scripture, in what places, and how it is written, 
the different ſenſes in which it is taken, and the different manner in which 
the paſſages may be read, that ſo the true manner of reading might not by 
any means be changed. The extreme exactneſs of the authors of this piece 
of criticiſm, is ſcarce conceivable. They are not content with reckoning 
up the verſes of each book, or each ſection of the law, but they likewiſe 
mark that verſe which is in the middle of it; and at the end of every book or 
ſection they ſet down how many verſes there are in it: as forinſtance; they 
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ſora. 


reckon 1532 verſes in Geneſis, and mark the fortieth verſe of the 272th 


* for the middle one. And beſides the figure, they likewiſe add a ſym- 
$£ bolical 
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bolical word which expreſſes the ſame number; by which they intendecꝶ to 

prevent any of the verſes from being cut off, divided, or confounded. In 
the verſes, they reckon how many begin with ſuch and ſuch N what 

letters they conſiſt of, and how many they have. 


AFTER the verſes, the Maſſorites examine every particular word. They 
mark the difference of the copies where there is any, and ſhew which of 
the two different words is to be preferred. All which is ſne wn by particular 
marks, ſo that you ſee by them which is the beſt reading, whether that in 
the margin, or that in the text. They diſtinguiſh full words, which want 
no letter to be ſupplied, from defective ones, where ſome letters are want- 
ing. They expreſs what place in a verſe a word is in, whether at the be- 
ginning, in the middle, or at the end of it. And of ſome words, they 
ſet down how often they are found. 

Nox did the diligence of theſe Rabbins confine it ſelf to theſe cares 0n- 
ly; they took care of every particular letter alſo. With regard to the con- 
ſonants of the Hebrew Alphabet, which arc two and twenty in number, 


they ſet down their number, ſituation, and ſize. Their number, by reck- [ 


oning how many of each of them were to be found in each book; their 
ſituation, by declaring that ſome were to be placed above the line, and 


others below it, ſome in their natural figure, and ſome reverſed; and their 
ſize, by declaring that ſome muſt be great letters, and ſome ſmall : as may 
be ſeen in ſome of their Bibles, which are printed with all this exactneſs. 
Buxtorf has explained all this, in his accurate Treatiſe on the Maſſore; 


And we ſee likewiſe ſome of theſe books of the Jews. written in this man- | 


ner. And in all this, there are, according to their Doctors, great myſterics, 
which they employ themſelves much more about, than about the true ſcnſe 
of the Scripture. 

As to the Vowels, or Points, this is what the Maſſorites have ſhewn their 
learning in; fince, as we have ſeen, theſe points determine the true manner 
of reading the text of the Bible, which being without points before their 
time, might have been read different ways. But the true way of reading 
could only be known by tradition; and it was this tradition which the 
Maſſorites conſulted, when they added the points to the conſonants: for 
they did: not do it by gueſs-work. So that, though no one is under a ne. 
e of reading the Hebrew text as they read it, eſpecially ſince we know, 
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by the Greekverſions, which are more ancient than the Maſſorites, that it 
was read otherwiſe ; though, I ſay, we may read the Hebrew text otherwiſe 
than they do, yet generally ſpeaking the ſenſe of the Hebrew, as at preſent - 
pointed, appears better corrected, and is much more natural, than that of 
the ancient Greek verſion ; as evidently appears from the verſions which are 
made from the Hebrew, as the Maſſorites have given it us. The points take 
away all that ambiguity from the text, which it had before. They wWhohave 
ſucceeded the Maſſorites, have ſet down the different manner in which theſe 
points ought to be placed, leſt any one, under pretence of cotrecting them, 
ſhould corrupt the text. And in order to this; they tell how many times cer. 
tain words which are pointed in ſuch and ſuch a manner, are found in the 
Scripture, and in what places, and in what ſenſe. Many of the Fews attri- 
bute the Maſſora to Eæra, and the Men of the great ſynapopue; ſome of 
which were the latter Prophets, Others pretend, that it is the work of the 
Rabbins, who taught in the famous Academy of Tiberias in the fifth- cen 
tury. But the Maſſora is neither the work of any one author, er of any 
one age, ſince the latter Rabbins have much increaſed it. It is moſt ptoba· 
ble, that it began before the ſchool of Tiberias, in all appearance at the time 
when all the Scribes and Phariſees, neglecting the ſenſe of the law, applied 
themſelves only to the bark of it. This work, as I have ſaid, is tiſeful in it 
ſelf; bur ſome admire it too much, thinking that it is now impoſſible,” that 
any errour, altcration, or corruption ſhould ever happen to the Hebrew 
= text. And others carry their contempt of it too far, as if it wete an uſe- 
b leſs labour, and more F 
F of any truly valuable qualifications. 


Tus two keys of the Maſſve are the Kei and the K we fin Then 2 
of theſe words ſignifies to read; the ſecond, to write. Inſtead of putting 
Keri in the margin, they for brevity's ſake, put only the firſt letter of this 
Hebrew word, which is a Coph z and which is to inform the reader, that he 
muſt read the word which is marked in the margin, by that letter, but muſt 
read it with the points which are ſet down in the text. The mark of the 
Ketib is a little circle which refers the reader to the word which is iti the 
margin, under the Coph. It was the different readings which made the 


Maſſorites make theſe notes; they thonght fidelity required of theti, not'ts 
diflerable this diverſity. Aud therefore they put in the tert fe Words 
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which they found in moſt manuſcripts, though they ſuſpected them; and 
put the words which they found in ſome other manuſcripts, in the mar- 
gin; and when they judged that theſe words in the margin made a more 
natural ſenſe, they put a mark to ſhew that they were to be read with the 
points, which they had put to the words in the text. 

AND what might likewiſe give occaſion to theſe notes, is, that there 
are ſeveral names which the Jews, either out of religion, or contempt, 
dare not pronounce. When they meet with them in the text, inſtead of 
pronouncing them, they pronounce the names which are in the margin. 
For inftance, whenever they meet with the name of God Jehovah, inſtead 
of Jehovah they always read Adonai, or Elohim, And for this reaſon, 
they never write it with the points which are proper to it, but give it the 
points of one of theſe two words. So that, when theſe four letters, Jod, 
He, Vas, He, come together and make one word, they arc always pro- 
nounced either Adonai, or Elobim. This is the great ineffable name of 
God, which conſiſts of four letters. The people were not ſufferedto pro- 
nounce it, the prieſts alone had that priviledge, and that only in the temple, 


when they bleſſed the people; and from hence it is, that as this holy name 


has not been pronounced ſince the deſtruction of the temple, its true pro- 
nunciation is now loſt. For Galatinus in the Sixteenth Century, was the 
firſt who thought fit to ſay, that it ought to be pronounced Fehovah. Which 
did not happen without a very particular providence of God, who was plea- 
ſed, that when the Jews loſt the temple in which the true God was worſhip- 
ped, they ſhould at the ſame time loſe the uſe of the true pronunciation of 
his auguſt name. It happened, I ay, becauſe being no longer willing to 

be their God, (for the deſtruction of the temple was an authentick teſtimo. 
ny of the divorce which he gave them) he would not leave them the power 
of ſo much as pronouncing his name. This reſpect, which they had for the 
name of God, or the cuſtom of not pronouncing it but in the temple, was 
a thing very ancient among them; Foſephus and other ancient authors 
ſpeak of it, and we have marks of it in the Greek Verſion of the LXY. 


Neither the name of Jehouab, nor any that comes near it, is once to be 


found in the Whole verſion; but in all the places of Scripture where this 


word is, they put in the room of it a Gert word, which ſignifies Lord, 


and anſwers to the name Adonai, which ſignifies the ſame thing, 
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the ancient copies, it is from thence evident; that they could not have been 

invented till long after theſe books were written: whoſe writers could not 

be ignorant of the true ſenſe of what they wrote. The readings which 
are marked by them, are yet found in ſeveral Bibles. And it was an ancient 

8 cuſtom among the Jews, as appears by the Talmud, to ſubſtitute more pure 

and modeſt words, in the room of ſuch as were grown obſolete and obſcene: 

AND it muſt be alſo obſerved, that the Jews of Babylon, and thoſe of ee 
Paleſtine make uſe of copies, which are ſome what different from one an- _ the” 
other. Which difference aroſe from the jealouſy there was between the Fan 
School of Tiberias, and that of Babylon. One of the chief buſineſſes of amen tb 
theſe Academics, was to correct the text of the Scripture with the utmoſt /***: 
exactneſs. Rabbi Jacob the ſon of Nephrhali, therefore generally called 
Rabbi Ben Nepthali, who taught at Tiberias, made an Edition of the 

Bible which paſſes among the Meſtern Jews (as thoſe of Paleſtine were 
called) for the moſt correct. And Rabbi Ben Aſcher made one in the School 
of Babylon, which is eſteemed as the beſt and moſt exact by the Eaſtern. 
Jews. The reputation of theſe two Doctors, and the zeal their diſciples 
bad for their glory, was the cauſe of this diviſion of theſe two famous Edi- 
tions among the Jews, one of which is called the Eaſtern, and the other 
the We ſtern. There is no one eſſential difference between thefe two copies; 
vhat there is, is about ſome points and accents; and the diſputes therefore 
between the partans of theſe two nene are e but A gratnmar- | 
war, 


We come now to ſpeak of the Cabale. This 4a properly ſignifies re. The C 
veption, and therefore the Maſſora and Cabala are two relative terms, one 22 
of which ſignifies what is delivered, and the other what is received; ſo tat 
the Maſſora and Cabala are the fame thing in different reſpects; but accord · 
ing to the uſe the Jews make of them, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween thema. For the Maſſora with them, is a criticiſm upon the letter 
of the: Scripture, upon the number of verfes, words, letters, and Points, 
founded upon the tradition of the Ancients: but the Cabala; is the Know- 
lodge of the different myſteries which are contained under the literal ſenſe. 
of the Scripture, and which as the Jews pretend, the Elders of Iſrael r re. 
ceived from Moſes. This doctrine which Moſes delivered viva voce, and 
which [ſay they] was reeeived from hand to hand, and ſo ny m_ 
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to the preſent time, is what the Jews call the Oral lau, and is reſpected by 
them as much as the Mritten law. And it is certain that the Scripture is 
allegorical. St. Paul aſſures us, that whatever happened to the Jews, was 
a. figure of other things, which all related to JEsUs CHRIST, and his 
Church. We find abundance of paſſages of the Oli Teſlament explained 
in this manner in the New: and there are in the Chaldee Paraphraſes, 
and other works of the Rabbins, a great many places which the Jews cx- 
plain of the Meſſiah, though they are to be underſtood in the literal ſenſe 
of ſome other perſon, whom the facred writers had alſo in view. So that, 


this ſort of Cabala might come from Moſes and the Prophets, who taught 


by word of mouth as well as by writing, that JEsUs CHRIST was the 


fulneſs of the law, and that every thing which paſſed among them, was 
a type of him, 

Bur the Cabala at preſent in uſe among the Jews, is very diffcrent from 
this. It ſeeks for myſteries, not in the events and. things which the Scripture 
relates, but in the letters, the points, and the manner in which it is written. 
They, like Chymiſts, wrap up theſe pretended myſteries in extraordinary 
and unintelligible words, in order to conceal the abſurdity and extravagance 
of them; and it is wholly owing to the favour of this obſcurity, that this 
trifling ſcience is not only eſtabliſhed, but credited. This Cabala was the 
work only of the latter Rabbins; a novelty which the Jews gave into, and 
ſome Chriſtians alſo have ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized into it. It is a 
Jamentable thing to ſee, in what manner ſome Doctors of the Cabala ſport 
with the words of Scripture, and pretend out of a combination of letters 
by ſhortening, lengthening, and taking the numeral letters from words, to 
build whatever they pleaſe upon them; to find myſteries and hidden truths 
in them; and even the means, (ſo great is their extravagance) of making 
themſelves familiar with the Angels in heaven. 

Tux Cabaliſtical Jews divide the Cabala into three ſorts. - By the ſrſt, 
they pretend to ſhew, that two different words may be taken for one ano- 

ther, when their letters arithmetically conſidered, produce the ſame num- 
Thus, ſay they, theſe two words Tzemach which ſignifics the Eaſt, 
2 Menabem which ſignifics a Comforter, are the ſame thing, becauſe 
their letters make the ſame number: from whence they conclude, that as 
the latter is one of the names of the Meſſiah, ſo is the farmer too, becauſe 
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of this conformity in number, which thele letters produce. They call 
this part of the Cabala, Gematry ; a word, which as the Jews themſelves 
agree, is taken from the Greek, and is a corruption of Geometry. Another 
ſort of Cabala they call Notaricon, which comes from the Latin word 
Note, Notes. This Second fort conſiſts in the taking a word of the Scri- 
pture, and making every letter of it an initial to ſome other word, and ſo 
making them into as many words as there are letters in this word. Thus for 
inſtance, in the word Bereſchith, which is the firſt word of the book of Ge- 
neſis, they have found, In the beginning God ſaw that the Iſraelites recei- 
ved the Law. The third ſort of Cabala is called Temura. It is a re- 
verſing the letters of a word, and a ſort of £Anagram, out of which they 
draw a different ſenſe. Sometimes they take one letter of the alphabet for. 
another, according to a method which they have made for themſelves, and 
call Atbac. Theſe inſtances are enough to ſhew the extravagance of theft. 
viſions ; a famous Rabbin had reaſon to.compare the Cabaliſts to Owls, who 
can ſee nothing at noon-day, but ſee well at night; for theſe Doctors dont 
perceive the ſenſe of the letter which is very clear, but they. can diſcover: 
myſteries, which are the greateſt obſcurities in the world, 
Nor but that they ſometimes ſtumble upon a happy confers? in this 
ſort of combinations; and the Holy Fathers, we ſee, often ſought for my-: 


ſteries in numbers. It is long ſince it was cuſtomary to make one word of | 


the initial letters of ſeyeral others; as for inſtance, that of Maccabees, of ; 
which we have ſpoken in the firſt part of this work a: and St. 0 


in the word Adam, the initial letters of four Greek, words, which f $i ni 
the four quarters of the world. 5 
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AND beſides this ſpeculative Cabala, there is likewiſe a prattical.'o one, | 


which approaches very near to magick. It conſiſts in | conyerſing with S pi. 


rits, in doing ſuper- natural things, in healing diſcaſcs,, and.in driving away 


devils, or at leaſt in making it believed, that · you can do all theſe things, by. 
reverſing certain words of Scripture, or by ſecrets drawn from thence... A. 
Rabbin named Nachman, boaſts that he had himſelf launched a ſhip, 


which the crew could not tir, and that by virtue of the name of God, 


which he wrote in a piece of paper. And the Jews are wicked cnongh fg. 
ſay, that it was by this name, that Jzsvs CHRisr did all the miracles, 
which the Evangeliſts report of him; that he found this name in the . 
2 2 * 
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and having cut a hole in his foot, hid it there; and that it was from hence, 
that he drew the power of working the miracles which he did. But if this 


name had fo extraordinary a virtue, why did not the Jewiſh prieſts, (who 
could not have been ignorant of the true pronunciation of this adorable 
name whilſt the temple ſubſiſted) do the ſame miracles which I ESus 
CHRIST did? 


CRAP; VE 

Of the anciem Greek verſions of the Scripture, which were 
made from the Hebrew; particularly of that of the LXX. 
which is the moſt famous of them. 


- 
* 


Ormerly God was known only in Judea; it was only to the deſcen- 
dants of «Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, that he made known his 
name: and as then they were the only people whom he entruſted with his 
oracles, the ſacred books were then written only in Hebreu. A 
which was the mother - tongue of the Patriarchs and of the Jewiſh nation; 
and the impoſſibility of not only underſtanding the ſenſes of theſe divine 
books, but even of reading them as they ought to be read, without a parti- 
cular inſtruction, was very ſuitable to God's deſign of concealing the know- 
ledge of his myſteries from other people, even though the book which con- 
tained them had fallen into their hands. But when the time which he had 
appointed for the making himſelf known and worſhipped by all the carth, 
approached, he permitted his word to paſs unto the Gentiles, by means of 
the verſions which were made of it into languages which ſpread farther, 
| and were more eaſy to be underſtood, than the Hebrew; that the Jews who 
had an implacable hatred for all other nations, might not be able to conceal 
the truth from them. And this is what we learn from St. Huſtina, who 
ſpeaking of the Greek verſion of the LXX. obſerves, that it was by a par- 
ficular providence of God that it happened, that as motives of religion 
or hatred hindered the Fews from communicating their books to other na- 
tions, the authority of King Ptolemy, whom God made inſtrumental to 
the accompliſhing of his deſigns, made them paſs long tefore into the hands 


= De Dotirina Chriſtiana, Ib. a. cb. 15. 
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of thoſe people. who were one day to believe i m bow, through the grace i 
the Saviour of the world. 


| THERE were two things which made the Greek language at that time 
almoſt univerſal. The firſt was the conqueſts of Alexander the Great, a 
Grecian by nation, at firſt king of Macedon, and afterwards king of the 
greateſt part of the world. His vaſt empire though divided after his death, 
did yet ſubſiſt a great while. His officers divided it among themſelves, and 
reigned in different countries. So that the Greeks ſtill continued to reign in 
the world; the Seleucidæ in Syria, and the Prol:mies in Egypt. And by 
this means the Greek language became known, and in uſe, both in Judea 
and Egypt. And the other cauſe of the extent of this language, was the 
high reputation the Greeks had acquired for learning and wiſdom, which 
made them alſo deſirous of knowing their language, who were not ſubject 
to their dominion. This then was the language which God made uſe of, to ö 
give the Gentiles the firſt knowledge of the Meſſ ah. The Greek verſion of 
the Old Teſtament prepared the way for the Goſpel. The Gentiles read in 
theſe books, the prophecies which the Apoſtles ſhewed had been accompli- 
ſhed in JESUs CHRIST, and found that the obſtinate incredulity of the 
Jews had been foretold in them. They could neither ſuſpe& the fidelity of 
the Apoſtles, becauſe this verſion had not been made by them; nor accuſe 
the Jews of having altered theſe books, becauſe as they were, they condemn- 
ed them. Beſides the time in which it was made, gave it a prodigious deal of 
weight; becauſe it having. appeared before the birth of JESUS CHRIS T, 


neither Pagans nor Jews could ſay, that the ancient 4 an 555 
been adapted to the circumſtances of his life. | 


Wnorxvx were the authors of the Greek verſior ion, which bears the rhe Sep; 
name of the Septuagint, and of which Philo and *Foſephus have ſaid ſo tusgint. 
much, no one doubts but that it was made long before the time of JEsvs 
CHR1sT: and it is of great authority. Several paſſages of the Old Te. 
ſtament, which are quoted in the New, arc taken from thence. All the 
ancient verſions which were publickly read in the different churches of the 
world, the Arabic, the Ethiopick, the Armenian, the Gothick, the II. 
Hyrican, and the ancient Latin which was in uſe before St. Ferome's time, 
were made from it; and in ſhort every one of eee . 1 
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made from that of the LXX. and to this day the Greek Church, and the 
churches of the Eaſt, have no other. This is that verſion which the fa- 
thers and doctors of the church have explained, and commented upon. 
This is that verſion from which they drew their deciſions in matters of faith, 
and their precepts of morality. It was by this, that they confuted hereſies, 


and both general and particular councils explained themſelves. So that, 


whoever the authors of it were, its authority is great; and that upon this 
account only, if no other, that it was made at a time when the Hebrew 
was a living language, and conſequently more eaſy to be underſtood than it is 
now, when it is almoſt impoſlible to come at thic truc undcrſtanding of it, 
otherwiſe than by the aſſiſtance of the ancient verſions. And this makes it 
neceſſary, that I ſhould here relate the hiſtory of this verſion. 

Wx find this hiſtory in a book, the author of which calls himſelf 
Ariſteas. It is certain, the book is very ancient, and to ſay that he ſays no- 
thing of ſeycral circumſtances of this famous hiſtory, as for inſtance, of the 


cells in which theſe LXX. Interpreters were ſhut up, (who nevertheleſs, accord- 


ing to Juſtin Martyr all wrote the ſame thing) is not ſufficient to deſtroy 
it. This miracle indeed might perhaps have becn believed and even pub- 
liſhed upon too ſlight grounds, and without the firſt author of this hiſtory's 
having ſaid any thing of it. But whether this book, ancient as it is, be ſup. 
poſititious, is another queſtion. There are learned men who think it to be a 
romance invented by ſome Alexandrian Jew, in order to raiſe the reputation 
of a verſion which his fellow - citizens had made. But whatever this hiſtory 
be, Joſepbus, Philo, and all the ancients believed it, and told it, in the ſame 
manner, as Ariſteas or the author of the book which bears his name, does; 
and that is thus. 
EIN Ptolemy Philadelphus having by the advice of Demetrius Pha- 
lreus cauſed a magnificent library to be built at Alexandria, and given him 
the direction of it; this philoſopher ſpoke to him of the ſacred books of the 
Jews, as of a work which would do honour to his library. And this prince thete- 
fore reſolved to have them, and to cauſe them to be tranſlated into his own 
language. He ſent embaſſadors to Eleazer the high-pricſt of the Jews, 
and loaded them with rich preſents for the temple, Their inſtructions were 
to deſire him to give the king a copy of the ſacred books, and to ſend him 
ſome perſons of diſtinction and learning, who might tranſlate them into Greek, 
Ariſteas who was one of the greateſt men of the kingdom, was of this 
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embaſſy, and Eleazer who received him with honour, was, according to 


Joſephus, the ſon of Onias the firſt, the brother of Simon the Juſt, who 


is mentioned in Ecclęſiaſticus, and grandſon to Faddus, who went to meet 
Alexander, and made him fo favourable to the Jews. 


Tux high-pricft conſulted with his council about the petition of Proleny, 


and afterwards choſe ſix men out of every tribe, which make 72 in all, 


gave them a copy written in letters of gold, and its skins very artfully 
faſtened together, and ſent them into Egypt. The king received them fa- 


vourably, and ſhewed a great deal of reſpeck for the divine books; and after 


having entertained them for ſome days with great magnificence, he thought 


there was no place more proper for doing the work he had undertaken; than 


the Ie of Pharos, which was but ſeven furlongs diſtant from A xan. 
dria. He took care to furniſh them with every thing that was neceſſary, 
ſo that in the ſpace of 72 days, they finiſhed their verſion, Demetrius 
had it read publickly in the prefence of the prieft's, great men; and all "ry 


Jews, who were then very numerousat_A/exandris, and it was univerſally 


applauded; they cried out with one voice; that the tranſlation was juſt and 


faithful; and in order to render it not only authentick, but unaltcrable too, 
they made imprecations againſt thoſe who ſfiould have the raſhneſs to make 
any alteration in it. The king who cauſed it to be read to him, admired 
the wiſdom of Moſes, and before lie ſnut it up in his library, permitted 
the Jews to take ſeveral copies of it. And then, he ſent back the depu- 
tics, after having made them ſome rich preſents. The moſt magnificent of 
which, was that of ſix-ſcore- thouſand Jewiſh captives, whoſe ranſom he 
paid, and gave them liberty to return into Judea. After which he de 
poſited both the original Hebrew, and this Greek verſion in His library. 
Philo*alſo relates this ſtory, which he pretends happened under Pro- 
lemy Philadeiphns, the third king of Egypt after Alexander. And he ſpeaks 
of the queſtions which this king put to the deputies, and of the anſwers 
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they made him. He fays, that when they made the verſion, they were in 


Hired, ſo that they all wrote the ſame thing as if it had been inviſivly di. 
ated to them. The Iſle of Pharos, as he goes on a few lines lower, is 
thereby become very famous. Not only the Fews, but many others go thi- 
ther to ſee the place where this verſion was made, and to thank God Vor 75 


rich a preſent (to the world.] After havimg prayed and given rhanks, they 
5 1. F The bfe of Moſes. 
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pitch tents upon the ſea-ſhore, where they ſit down upon the ſand, e joy 
themſelues, regale with their friends and domeſticks, and this country 
place appears more delicious to them than palaces themſelves. 

Foſephus* in his Antiquities copies Ariſteas, and refers the readcr to his 
book. Heis very long in deſcribing the preſents which Prolemy ſent to the 
temple ; and every thing he has extracted from this book proves, that he 

This b:- had the ſame book which we now have. But nevertheleſs, this docs not hin- 

2 e der ſome from treating of this hiſtory as a romance, (as has been already ob 
ſerved,) which the Jews of Alexanaria invented, in order to give weight 
to the Greek verſion which they had made uſe of. 

. T Have ſhewn in my Treatiſe of the Paſſover, that the Jews of Alex- 
andria had made a ſort of Schiſm, by having contrary to the prohibition of 
the law, built a temple in Egypt for their own convenience; though at 
the ſame time without contending that the temple of Jeruſalem was not 
the moſt holy but only believing that they might offer ſacrifice in this which 
they had built. The little commerce they therefore had with the other 
Jews, made them forget their Hebrew, ſo that they no longer ſpake it, nor 


undcrſtood it. So that there was a neceſſity for their having the ſacred books 


tranſlated into Greek, which was the language ſpoken at Alexandria. And 
thcir deſire of reading the Greek Verſion which they had made authentick, 

might, its ſaid, have cauſed them to invent this hiſtory, which they after- 
wards enriched. For in the time ot Juſtin Martyr, they ſhewed the cells, 
in which, ſaid they, every interpreter was ſhut up by himſelf; but Ari/teas 
ſays nothing at all of them. And what is certain, is only this, that the authors of 
this verſion, y hoever they were, have ſpoken as if they had been at Alexan- 
dria. One proof of which is, the account they give of weights and mo- 
ney. Thus for inſtance, becauſe the Drachma of that city was worth two 
of Paleſtine, therefore the piece of money, which by Foſephus and the 
Evangeliſts is called tetradrachma, is by them called didrachma. They 
make the ſix Patriarchs who lived before the flood, an hundred years older 
than the Hebrew makes them, before they began to have children, and take 
from them an hundred years afterwards; which makes their chronology ex- 


treamly different from that of the original Hebrew; and this makes ſome 


learned men conjecture, that the Jews of Alexandria were willing to ac- 
commodate the books of Moſes to the annals of the Zgypriens, which 
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made the world older than Maſes had made it in Geneſis. St Ferome ſpeaks 
of this verſion with a great deal of freedom. He ſays, the ehurch only 
made uſe of it in her infancy, becauſe there was none of greater authority, 
and perhaps it was the only one in being, when the church was firſt found- 
ed; and that therefore, the Apoſtles finding themſelves obliged to quote the 
paſſages they took out of the Old Teſtament in Greek, made uſe of this 
verſion, when they found it not contrary to the Hebrew. 

Dor pretend to determine ſo intricate a queſtion®; but it muſt be 
granted, that in ſpight of the ſtrange hatred of the Fare Jews to 
this verſion, (which went ſo far as to eſtabliſh an annual faſt, to teſtify 
their grief at the publication of this work, which faſt is marked in their 
Calendar) yet it was honour d and eſteem d by all the world. When the 
Hebrew language had ceaſed to be the vulgar tongue, the verſion of the 
LXX. was read in the ſynagogues, even in Judea it ſelf. It is true, this 
was not univerſally done;. there was a ſort of diviſion among the Jews 4 
bout itz ſome were for having the Scriptures read only in Hebrew, and' 
were therefore called Hebrews,or Hebraizers; whilſtothers read it in Greek, - 
and were called Helleniſts; that is, Greeks, or Grecizers. And as the 


number of the latter was greater than that of the Hebrew-Fews, and the 


Apoſtles preached moft frequently to them; it is therefore not to be won- - 
dered at, as St. Jerome inſinuates, that the'paſſages of the O/Z Teſtament, 
which are quoted in the New, are ſometimes borrowed from thence. But 
after all, it was viſibly an act of divine providence, that this yerſion pre- 
ceded the publication of the ' Goſpel ; and it has been authorized by the 
uſe the * menen = _ ne whole Church fill docs, make. 
of it. | 


Ay this obliges me, in pen of it, to auſwer ſome objections which Otzen 
are made againſt the hiſtory of Ariſteas. The firſt is, that Demetrius Pha- 1 20 
tereus could not have adviſed Prolemy to cauſe the ſacred books of the Jews 7 of Ate 
to be tranſlated, becauſe this Prince had put him to death in the beginning | 
of his reign, as is related by Hermippas in Diogenes Laertins. But to the 
authority of Hermippas is oppoſed that of Ariſtobulus a Jew and Peripa- 
zetick, who in Euſebius addreſſes himſelf to D Fbilometor thus; 


be reader will fad thi ente concerning the exthentichueſ of this pretended 


ated, 
n and its fabmanſusſi largely proved, N Seen ee. 
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Our law was tranſlated into Greek, under the reign of your uncle Phila- 
delphus, by the advice and care of Demetrius Phalercus. | 
Tas ſecond objection is, that they could not have choſen ſix deputics 
aut of every tribe, becauſe after the diſperſion of the Jews, the tribes of 
Fudaþ and Benjamin only remained. To which it is anſwered, that at the 
time of the tranſportation, all the tribes were not ſo abſolutely deſtroyed, 
but that there yet remained-ſome familics of them, and ſeveral of them re- 
turned from Babylon with the whole tribe of Judab; whence it is that 
St. Lulea ſays, that Anna the Propheteſs was of the tribe of Aſer. 
LASTLY, it is obſerved, that the mole called Heptaſtadium, by which 
eAriſteas lays the Iſle of Pharos was joined to Alexandria, was accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus, the work of Cleopatra, who is well known 
to have lived long after Prolemy. But this difficulty is not ſolidly founded. 
Ceſar® ſays clearly, that it was the work of the ancient kings; for ſo the 
paſſage ought to be read, and not off the ancient regions, Perhaps Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus imputes it to Chopatra, becauſe that princeſs repaired it. 


Whether SOME Fathers ſay. that there is another verſion prior to that of the LXX. 


the LXX. 


Er 
all the 


but they bring no proofs of it. Whether the LXX. tranſlated the whole 
Bible, or only the Pentateuch, is a queſtion not ſo caſy to be determined ©, 


Oid Te- It ſeems, that the few days which they employed in making their tranſlation, 


could not be ſufficicat for tranſlating more than the five books of Moſes. 
How could they have written ſo large a volume, as all the Scriptures make, 
in ſo ſhort a time? To which St, Jerome adds, that Foſephus and Ariſteas 
who were the firſt authors of the hiſtory of this verſion, never ſpeak but of 
the law, and that when they ſpeak of the law ſingly, they ate to be under- 
ſtood only of the Pentateuch. However, this is denied by others, who 


ſay that if they had divided all the Scriptures, among them, they might 


have tranſlated the whole in two months and a half. But Foſiphus® de- 
texmines the queſtion, for he clearly ſays that the LXX. tranſlated: only the 


books of Meſes. And if ſo, they muſt have been other Interpreters, who tran- 


ſſated the reſt of the Scripture. And what is certain is only this, that the whole 
ycrſion, was made before the time of J xs us CR ISH. Though Ariſteac 
ſays, that there were, Seventy, tun Interpreters, yet it is generally called the 
vetſion of the Seventy, for the ſake of a round number. 
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Bv r beſides this verſion of the LXX. we learn from St. Athanaſius, that 


— 
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Ot her 
Greek 


ſince the birth of JESUS CARISsT, Aquila, who was born at Sinope, a city pn of 
of Pontus, made a new Greet verſion of the Bible. He was originally a % Scri- 


Gentile, afterwards a Chriſtian, and died a Few. And after him Symmac ius of. 


Samaria made a ſecond; but he was no more ſteady in his religion than Aqui 
la; he paſſed from Judaiſm to the faith, and afterwards fell into the hereſy of 
the Ebionites. He lived under the Emperour Severns. And Theodotion who 
was as inconſiſtent in the affairs of religion as the other two, having been firſt 
a Pagan, then a Cathelick, then an Ebionite, and at laſt aFew; this Theodo- 


tion, I ſay, made a third Verſion. And beſides theſe; Origen found two 


others at Fericho®, concealed and hid under ſome veſſels; which happened 
under the empire of Caracal/a. He publiſhed them under the names of a 
fifth and ſixth verſion ; of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, when we come 
to ſpeak of the famous edition of the Scripture which Origen made. | 


* Publiſb'd A. D. 218. See Prig. Conn. P. i. B. 2. 8 a ui 
at Jericho, and one at Nicopolis, a city near Actium is Epirus. The former in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the latter in the reign of Caracalla. Prid. Conn. Ibid. 
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Of the ancient Latin verſions of the Bible; particularly of the 


Le ulgare. 


res. 


HE language of princes generally becomes in time the common The Ex 


language of their ſubjects. The conqueſts of Alexander made the ef * 
Greet tongue univerſal; and by the ſame means, the Latin tongue extend- 3 


ed it ſelf with the Roman empire, all over tlie world. There was ſcarce K * = 


nation in the world, where by the help of this language, you might not 


make your ſelf underſtood. And'pcrhays this was the reaſon. why Jxsus 
Cunrsr, who was born among the Jews, but was pleaſed to die u 


the croſs, for the ſalvation of all mankind, rd ec be il 


in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. All the authors of the books of the New 
Teftament, have nevertheleſs written in Greek; (St. Matthew alone wrote 
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his Goſpel in Hebrew :) which was, becauſe the Greek language was moſt in 
uſe at that time, becauſe it was the moſt ancient, and becauſe its politeneſs had 
made it the language of the learned. So that, it was well known, almoſt 
all over the world. At Rome it ſelf it was familiarly ſpoken; and was in 
uſe among the ancient Gau/s. Nevertheleſs, the Latin Church could not 
be without a verſion of the Old and New Teftament into its own lan- 
guage. This firſt Latin verſion was made from the Greek ; the Hebrews 
themſelves had at that time ſcarce any knowledge at all of the Hebreu 
tongue, and perhaps read the Bible in I no where but in y_ | 
and ſome places of the Eaſꝶt. 1 


Ir is not known who was the 3 of the furt Latin Verſion of 


the Scriptures. And St. Auſtin* tells us, that there ſoon appeared a great 
number of them. Ve know them who tranſlated the Scriptures into 


Greek, ſays he, and the number of them is not great; but the number of 
the Latin tranſlators is infinite. When the faith came to be eſtabliſhed, 
the firft man who found a Greek copy, notwithſtanding the little knowledge 
he had of the two languages, boldly undertook a tranſlation of it. But never- 
theleſs, there was one among this multitude of verſions, which the ſame 


The lia- St. Auſtin calls Italict, becauſe it was uſed by the Chriſtians in Italy; and 


lick Ver- 


ſos. 


St. Je- 
rome: 
Verſiom. 


Hell, and by my 


it retains that name to this very day. This Italic Verſion is an ancient 
Latin tranſlation of the Greek Verſion. St. Jerome calls it the Vu'gar ; 
and St. Auſtin ſays of it, The Italick verſion is preferable to all other ver. 


ſions, becauſe it is both more faithful, and more clear. It is pretended that 


St. Jerome, when he was young, reviſcd it, or at leaſt a part of it, by that 
of the LXX. becauſe this father tells St. Auſtin in one of his letters, that 
he had tranſlated the Bible, after having corrected it from Greek into La- 
tin, for the uſe of the Latins. But however that be, it is certain that this 
father having afterwards learned Hebrew under different maſters, and ſpa- 


red no pains to make himſelf maſter of it, undertook a new Latin Tran- 


ſlation of the Scriptures from the Hebrew; which no body had undertaken 
before him. His motives to this undertaking he himſelf declares; If we 


had, ſays he, the Verſion of the LXX. in its purity,” and as it came out of 


their hands, it would be in vain for you, -Chromatius, ro attempt to engage 
rhe to make a Latin one from the Hebrew. | It <vow/d then be my duty to re- 


ence give me eee pork tic mee, 
be Dean, (drin. bb: i c. 2. i. ＋ —⏑e.. 
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verſally received, and has contributed ſo very much to the eſtabliſhment of 
the faith. But the verſion of the LXX. has been ſo altered, and even ſo 
corrupted, by having ſpread abroad into ſo many Places, that you may well 
think I have a right either of judging what copies are moſt correct, or of 
making an entire new verſion. He had corrected that of the New T eſta- 
ment at Rome, by the command of pope Damaſus. Andafter the death re 75 
of this pope, whom he ſurvived thirty years, he returned into a monaſtery Paul. Eu- 
at Bethlehem, where he lived five years, and having there found a maſter of Pc. 
the Hebrew tongue, under whom he thoroughly ſtudied that language, he mach. 
undertook his tranſlation. He tranſlated all the books which are in the 
Jewiſb canon, and added Judith and Tobit to them; but he did not touch 
the books of Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Maccabees, Baruch, or the Additi- 
ons to Eſther and Daniel; becauſe none of theſe books were written in 
Hebrew. 

THrt1s verſion of St. Ferome was much clearer than - GreekVerſion; 
that is, he had interpreted the original Hebrew more perſpicuouſly than 
had been done by the LXX. whoſe verſion had been tranſlated into Latin 
by other interpreters, who conſequently had not conſulted the Hebrew 
text: and St. Jerome himſelf, in his Preface to the Pentateuch, gives the 
reaſons why his verſion might be more conſpicuous than that of the LXX. 

Theſe interpreters, ſays he, did their work before the coming of IEsus 
CnR1sT, and could not therefore but expreſs equivocally, what they could 

not comprehend fully. We who have laboured after his death and reſur- 
rection, have rather written an hiſtory, than prophecies. Men relate 
things which they have ſeen very differently from what they do thoſe things, 
which they have only underſtood ; and the better and clearer our ideas are, 
the more intelligible will our writings be. 

Tris work of St. Jerome was admired by ſome, and criticized on 5 
others. It was thought raſh in him, to make a new tranſlation of the Scri- 
pture; and he was charged with having injured that of the LXX. But he 
ſtood his ground both againſt murmures and calumny. It coſt him many 
apologics, wherein he defends himſelf ; eſpecially againſt the charge of ha- 

ving had a deſign to obſcure or condemn the verſion of the LXX. by his 
own. And he urged to little purpoſe, that the Jews themſelves found his 
verſion to be entirely agreeable to the original: this did not appeaſe his 
enemies. St. Auſtin himſelf, though they were friends, and conyerſed by 

| X x letter, 
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letter, acknowledged to him, that he would not ſuffer his verſion to be 
read in his church, becauſe this novelty which ſeemed injurious to the au- 
thority of the Septuagint, had given great offence, and cauſed great trou- 
ble among the people, whoſe cars and hearts had been accuſtomed to, and 
as it were filled with the ancient verſion ; which beſides had been autho- 
rized by the Apoſtles. 

_ AFTER the death of St. Jerome, his new verſion ſpread it ſelf inſen- 


ſibly. They made uſe of that, and the ancient Italict, indifferently. 


Pope Gregory ſays, that the church of Rome read both; and that he, ac- 
cording to her example, quoted either, as it beſt ſuited his purpoſe. But at 
laſt, that of St. Jerome prevailed over the ancient Vulgate, not by any ec- 
cleſiaſtical decree, but inſenſibly by uſe and cuſtom. Hugo de S. Victor 
ſays poſitively, that the Latin Church declared it authentick; but he does 
not relate any deciſion that was made upon it, or give any account * ei- 
ther time, or place, when it had been done. 


The Vu NEVERTHELESS the Vulgate which we have at preſent, and which 


gc. 


the Council of Trent has declared authentick, is not the pure verſion of 
St. Jerome. It has in it a great deal of the ancient Italict; but it cannot yet 
be diſcovered, by whom, or at what time this mixture was made. Some 
think that St. Jerome has no part in the preſent Vulgate; and it is true, that 
the Pſalms in it are not his. The verſion he made of them, which is in 
his works, is very different from that of the Vulgate; his was made from 
the Hebrew, that of the Vidgate from the Greek. The Fſalns were dai- 


ly ſang in the church by the people; and they having gotten them by 


heart, new ones could not be ſubſtiruted in the room of the old, without a 
great deal of trouble; and this is the reaſon why St. Ferome's verſion of 
them was not made uſe of. Not were any of thoſe books tranſlated by 
him which are not in Hebrew; and therefore the verſion we have of them, 
s certainly not his. But as for all the reſt of the books of the preſent Yul. 
zate, we need only compate them with the pute verſion which he made of 
them, and makes a part of his works, and we ſhall find almoſt an exact 
agreement berween them. The Vi/zate cones nearer to the Hebrew, and 
and is more perſpicuous than the Seytungint. And we alſo find in the pre- 
fent Vidgate, the additions which he faid he had made to his verſion, of 


me paſſiges of the Hebrew text, which were wanting in the ancient 


verſion. Kat they are not all in it; as might de ſhewn from ſeveral in- 
ances, 
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ſtances which might be drawn out of his Commentaries, Which nin; 
as I have ſaid, that the preſent Vulgate conſiſts. partly of the old Italie 
verſion, and partly of St. Jerome s. This mixture was a ſort of expedient 
to reunite the minds which had been divided about this matter, and to re- 
concile the reſpect the people had for the Ola verſion, with the eſteem 
which the learned had for that of this great father. This is the opinion 
of the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine; and Clemens the Eighth, in 
the Preface which he put at the beginning of the Bible, poalitively ſays; that 
this Latin edition of the Bible which he publiſhed, was made from:the 
tranſlation vr correction of St. Jerome, in-which were retained many things. 
out of that ancient verſion which St. Jerome cas the Common, ar the: 
Vulgar tranſlation, Sr. Auſtin the Italick, and pope Gregory te Od. 

Bur without any further e eee author of the Vungate, it is 
ſufficient that we know, that the Council of Trent has declared it aut hen 
tick. It calls it the Ola, but with relation only to that multitude of new 
verſions, which then appeared every day: For we have ſeen that in the 
time of pope Gregory it was called the New; and the Old then was the 
Italic. Now the council commands, that this verſion, (which was then 
looked on as the Old,) having been in uſe in the church for ſo many ages, 
ſhall be received as authentick, in the publick lectures, in diſputes, in 
ſermons, and in expofitions; and that ata dans {dt 
under amy pretence what ſpever®. 

HowEVER, it may not be amiſsto cxplain here, . 
ſtand by this deciſion of the council db. The originals of the ſacred books 
are in themſelves authentick; becauſe they were dictated by the Hour 
Gnos r; and the copies of theſe originals are no farther authentich, than 
as they are agrecable to them. And in what ſenſe then, did the council 
declare the Vulgate authentick} was it preferred by them to the originals? 
The fathers, ſays Beliarmine ©, ſpeaking of the Council of Trent, make 
no mention of the originals in this canon; they only thoſe out among the 
Latin verſions, that which they judged to l the moſt ſafe. And this 
judgment mighe well be made of it, after its uſe for feycral-ages had ſhewn, 
that there was nothing in this verſion, that was contrary either to faith, or 
morality. But a thing likewiſc becomes aurhentiot, when the uſe of it has 
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So that theſe judicious rules of the ancient fathers will always laſt. ben 


ginals than to the tr 
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authorized it; that is, when they Who have authority to command it, will 
have it uſed in publick. And this is the ſenſe in which the Vulgate was de- 
clared aut hentick. The fathers of the council of Trent had nothing elſe 
in view. So that the greateſt Divines agree, that it was not the intent of 
theſe fathers, to prefer it before the original Hebrew and Greet texts. It 


is the hereticks, ſays Serrarius, a learned Jeſuit, who in order to make the 


fathers of this council contemptible, have endeavoured to perſwade peo- 
ple, that they really gave more authority to the copy, than to the original. 


there is any difference in the copies, ſays St. Auftin*, as the ſame fact can 
not happen in tuo different manners, more faith muſt be given to the ori- 


aqfarionr, When the Latin copies of * the New Teſta- 
ment differ, ſays St. Jerome ®, recourſe muſt be had to the Greek, which is 
the ſource ; and when the Greek and Latin copies of the Old Teſtament 
d:ſagree, the Hebrew muſt be conſulted, and the fountain preferred before 
the ſtreams : and in another place this holy father ſays the ſame thing more 
expreſly ©; upon which Gratian makes this deciſion 3 the books of the Old 
Teſtament ought always to be examined by the Hebrew, and thoſe of the 
New, by the Greek; which the council of Trent has not forbidden. | 
They who ſtudy the Scriptures thoroughly d, ſays Salmeron, another famous 


Jeſuit, who aſſiſted at that council, are ſtill permitted to conſu't the ſources 


of it, and to correct by their aſſiſtance, what length of time, or the negli- 
gence. of copiſts, may have ſpoiled in the Vulgate. For inſtance, 1 will 
ſuppoſe it was by conſulting the original, that they corrected that place in 
Eærae, where it was pax illius, his peace, which made no ſenſe at all, by 
making it paxillus, 4 Stake ; it plainly appears to have been a fault of the 
copiſts. In Proverbsf, inſtead of lapides ſacculi, the ſtones of the bag, 
they had put /apides ſæculi, the ſtones of the age. Which corrections have 
deen made ſince the approbation given to the Vulgate by the Council of 


Treut, when the popes publiſhed more correct editions of the Bible; which 
ſbews, ſays a learned man, how ignorant, or how raſh a thing it is to con- 
tend, that the council of Trent has taken away all authority from the ori- 
- ginal Hebrew and Greek, which are the works of the HoL V Guos r, and 
preferred or equalled the Fulgate to them. Since the council, the Vulgate 
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has been cottected by the order of Sixtus Quintus and Clemens the Eighth, 
Nor was this correction ſo exact, but that it is there declared in the Pre 


face, 
that there were yet ſome places not touched, which eught to be altered; 


and it is added, that is edition is not extream!y exact, we have deſign 
edly paſſed over ſpveral places, for fear of giving offence. 
1 THEREFORE again ſay, the Vulgate is neither more valuable, nor 
equal to the original texts. There was nothing ſaid of them in the coun- 
cil, ſays Salmeron, the only queſtions there, were about the Latin verſions, 
* which had juſt then appeared in great numbers. The council declared that 
the Vigate was the beſt, and the ſafeſt of theſe. The churoh, adds: 


Be 4 & L 
mine n, has aſſured us that there is no errour in the Vulgate which pa 5 . = 
faith or morality, and that the faithful may entirely give credit to it. But 


it muſt be obſerved, that what I have juſt now ſaid in favour of the Hebrew. 
and Greek originals, does not imply that we have always a right of correcting or 
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explaining the Vulgate by the copies we have at preſent, into which mann 


errours may have ſlipt, by the negligence of the copiſts. The Latin In- 
terpreter may have had as correct, ot perhaps better copies than outs. But 
when it is certain, that the Latin Interpreter read the originals as we now 
do, if then there appears any obſcurity in his verſion, we mult have recourſe 
to the original. Thus in that paſſage of the Vulgate, where. St, Peter asks 
our Lord Chrift what death St. John ſhould die, his anſyer according to the 
preſent edition of the Vulgatè is, Sic eum volo manere donec veniam, quid 


ad te? I will that he ſo turry till Tcome, what is that to thee? which not 
being ſenſe, it is evident that this paſſage has been corrupted. by. the copiſts, 
who have put ſc inſtead of fr, which is what the Greek ; fey ſignifics z. 


Abt, 
will that he tarry till'T come, what is that to thee ? S might caſily be 


put for /f, and therefore it is moſt probable, that the fault in the La 
copy; and not in the Greek, 
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2 H A FP. IX. 
A the Samaritan Pentateuch,  Chaldee bebe, an 
ar | other verſions, | 


have Whale greek ſpoken of the origin of the Samaritans, 
and of the manner of their leaving the worſhip of Idols. When 
Nipsehn 5 came into the world, they worſhipped only the one God 
of the Jews. The queſtion between them and the Jews, was only con» 
cerning the place where he ought to be worſhipped, as appears by the di- 
ſcourſe out Lord had with the Samaritan woman. But the Samaritans 
did not receive all the books of the Jews. The Pentateuch was the on- 
Iy book among all the ſacred writings, which they looked on as divine. 
Nor is it to be wondered, thit they ſhould receive no other; the reſt were 
the works of the Jews, with whom they kept no communication, at the 
time they were compoſed, or publiſhed», The preſent Samaritans, to 
this day carefully preſerve the Pentateuch written in the ancient charater, 
which was that of the Jews before the captivity: which makes this book 
eſteemed as a precious monument of antiquity, and a proof of the Ma- 


Fate hiſtory, and of every thing contained in the books of Moſes, For 
chere is no eſſential difference between the Samaritan and the Hebrew 


Pentatearh ; and it cannot be ſaid, that two nations who. had no com- 
merce with one another, but an utter hatred for one another, conſpired 


* Fo. v. d The Dean of Norwich is of opinion, that the Samaritans did wot receive their copy 
of the Pentateuch from the Fews, till after the time of Ezra; and that it wwas copied from Ezra v. 
Which if it was, they might then as well have taken copies of all thoſe other books <ubich Ezra had 
brought into the Fewiſh canon, (which were, ſome few excepted, all that are at preſent in the canon 
of the Old Teſtament) as the Pentateuch. And it ſeems hard to ſay, why they did not copy the one 
as avell as the other. The Deaw's reaſons are, 1. that it bas all the intergolations that Exra : 
ba. And 2. that it has many variations, which are manifeſtly cauſed by the miſtake of ſuch ſmi- 
«lar letters in the Hebrew alphabet, as have no ſemilitude in the Samaritan Character. Conn. P. i. 
B. 6. under the Tear 409. But Du Pin (Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. i. ch. 5. $ 2.) undertakes 
Fo anſwer theſe reaſons, and declares himſelf to be of Lum opinion. 


toge · 
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together, to alter the law of Moſes, Theſe two Pentatenchs differed no 
otnerwiſe formerly than they do now, namely, in the figure of the let- 
ters, as St. Jerome aſſures us; who tells us*, that the characters which 
were in uſe in the time of Moſes, were the ſame with thoſe the Camari- 4 
tans yet uſe, and that the letter Thau in their alphabet, Wimell is the laſt; * 
was of the figure of the croſs, which the Chriſtians! made upon their forte 
heads. From whence it is evident, that we may by compating the Sama. 
ritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew, clear up ſeveral difficulties,” and deten 
mine which of the different ways of reading the Scripture which interpre- ek 


ters have followed, nnen eee ee 
truth. 


F. Morin of the e found this precious manuſcript: toßy in the 
| beautiful library, which belongs to the college of the prieſts of that Con- 

gregation at Paris, and printed it in M. /e Jays Polyglott b. It was a pie 
ſcnt of F. de Harley- Sanchys, who brought it from Conſtantinople with. 
many others. There is generally joined with it, a verſion of it into vulgar: 


Samariten, which is very ancient. The difference, as Lhave ſaid, between: 
the two Pentateuchs was not conſiderable, but there was ſome difference 


between them, and it could not be 3 : for it is impoſſible, but that 
when a book has been ſeveral times written, ſome alterations will cominue ;: 
and in this caſe, they were nations who were at variance and enmity Wirth 
each other, who each copied the ſame book for themſelves; and conſe- 
' quently had no correſpondence with one another in order to agree upon the 
readings, which were to be preferred; er ee eee r 
ving their own copy looked on as authentic. 4X2 2996113q Nn 
Tux Chaldee Paraphraſes are a ſort of originals, — e aneivat The Chal 
verſions. The otigin of them was this. The Fews having almoſt forgot- ef 
ten their own language in the Balyloni ſb captivity, ee eee eee ee 
to that of their conquerour, the text of the Bible, was no longet underſtooud 
by the people; and therefore it was noceſſary to explain it ia che C, 
tongue; From the time of Eæra, fays Maimonides,” what the runder read: 
of the lam, an interpreter rxpleined to the people. Which'oacalioned the 
making of Puraphraſes in Chaldre, which differs but a little from the S | 
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riac, which was the language of the Jews in our Saviour s time. And theſe 
Paraphraſes were called Targumim, and in the ſingular Targum, a Chal- 
dee word which ſignifies Explanation. They arc ſometimes an exact literal 
verſion word for word, ſometimes only ſenſe for ſenſe. 
The _ THE Jews divide theſe Parephraſes into three claſſes, as they do the 
Pg Hrg. books of the Bible: the Paraphraſes of the Law, of the Prophets, and 
of the Hagivgrapha, or holy boots: The Parephraſe on the Pentateuch, 
her Ao made by Oxkelos, or Onkeloſos, who lived forty years before the birth of 
ti Chriſt, and was the diſciple of the great Hillel, is not only the moſt an- 
cient, but the moſt famous. It is a great miſtake to attribute it to that 


e Aquila of Pontus who tranſlated the Bible into Greek, of whom we 


have ſpoken, and who did not write till 130 years after JESUS CRHRIS᷑r. 
The Paraphraſe upon all the prophets, except Daniel, was the work of 
Jonathan Ben Uriel, who was contemporary with Onkeles. And beſides 
this Paraphraſe upon the Prophets, there has lately appeared a Paraphraſe 
por the Pentateuch, under his name. The Paraphraſe upon the Hagio- 
Zrapha is attributed to Foſeph the blind, or the ſquint · eyed. It is no older 
than the fifth century, as appears from ſeveral things which are related in it. 
Bat as for thoſe of Onkelos and Fonathan, as they are quoted in all the Jew- 
iſh commentaries, their antiquity is not to be doubted of. The fathers 
of the Church make indeed no mention of theſe Paraphraſes, but weare not 
to wonder at their not doing it ; they did not underſtand Hebrew enough 
to know them, and had no commerce with the Jews. 
er at- THESE Paraphraſes arc of great advantage to religion: we find ma- 
ny paſſages explained in them of the Meſſiab, which the Rabbins would 
no fain deprive us of. And they could not therefore have been in- 
vented in complaiſance to us. It is not to be doubted, but that they are 


very ancient, and were written at leaſt as carly as the times of the au- 


thors,, whoſe names they bear. The unanimons conſent of the Jews is a 
<onvincing proof of it: and who can imagine that theſe Paraphraſes 
were not made at a time when the Chaldee was the mother - tongue? 
would the Jews have troubled themſelves about making them, when they 
had laid aſide that language? and in ſhort, their application of a great ma- 
ny paſſages to the Meſſiah is a great mark of their antiquity. Their Au- 
thors were near in time to the latter Prophets, and were inſtructed in their 
—— And the Jews give ſo much authority to theſc Paraphraſes, eſpe- 
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cially thoſe of Onkelos and Jonathan, that they almoſt equãl them to the 
text. They ſay that Fonathan received his interpretations from Zechariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi, and that Onkelos collected together the ſentiments ' 


of the Rabbins E/zezer and Fehoſhua, who had been inſtructed by the Pro- 

phets. We find ſome very ſingular things in them concerning the Mord, y 
whom all things were made, which have a great deal of reſemblance to the 
beginning of St. Johns Goſpel. Beckius has lately publiſhed a Chaldee 
Paraphraſe upon the Chroniclesa, which he found in a German library: 
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but of what antiquity it is, is not agreed. Some even doubt whether the 


others are as ancient as the Jews make them. But whether they are or no, 


we had them from them, and therefore be their antiquity what it will, their 
authority is abſolute in the diſputes that are between them and usb. 


Tas Hriac verſion is very ancient and worthy of eſteeme: for the ho 2 
churches of the Eaſt have uſed it from the firſt eſtabliſnment of religion, jos. 


therein following the example of Antioch, capital of Syria, where the 


name of Chriſtian was firſt given to the diſciples of Ixs VS CHRIST; and 


that of the Patriarchate upon which all the churches of the Eaſt depended, 
long before the council of Nice. The Syriac language yet ſubſiſts among 
the Maronites, who inhabit Libanus, and the other Chriſtians of that coun- 
try; but it is only in the divine books, and the eccleſiaſtical offices. It is 
not at all uſed but in them. The Syrzac is a Dialect of the Chaldee. - 
Alert Vidmanſtadius, Chancellour to the Emperour Ferdinand, was 
the firſt man in Europe who cauſed the Syriac New Teſtament to be printed; 
which was in the year 1555. He pretended to ſhew, that JESUs CHRIST 


and his Apoſtles ſpoke this language; but many people are not of his opi- 
nion. They think that JESUS CHRIST ſpoke Chaldee, ſuch as we find 


in the Jewiſh Paraphraſes, or at leaſt a language which came very near it; 


« Thet on the firſt Book 124 publiſhed 1680. that on the ſecond, 1683. » The Engliſh re- 


der bas « large account of the Chaldee Paraphraſes here mentioned, and of two others, viz. The Je- 
ruſalem Targum os the Law, and the Targum ox Ruth, Eſther, Eccleſiaſtes, Song of Solomon, 
and the Lamentations, and of the uſefulneſs of them, eſpecially againſt the Fews, in Prid. Conn. 
Fa 2. B. viii. ander the year 27. © According to Dean Prideaux, the ancient Syriac Verſion 


wnder the year 277. But Mr. De la Croſe, who is Counſellour TY 
prefers the Armenian Verſion of the New Teſtament 70 all the other ancient Verſions. See 
Generale de Meſſiewrs Beauſobre &. L Enfant ſer le N. Teſtament; p. 2117 


Ex | . for 


1, without any exception at all, the beſt tranſlation of the Scriptures of both Old and New Teſtz- 
neu; aber Joy be Prid. Conn. P. 2. B. 1. 
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for the words which the Evangeliſts have put into the Goſpel, are neither 
Hebrew, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but are derived from thoſe languages» 
Nevertheleſs, the Evangeliſts call theſe words Hebrew ones; but that is only 


in oppoſition to the Greek and Latin, and becauſe it was the language of 


Arabick 


wer ſions. 


the Jews, who are Hebrews. The modern Syriac has characters of its 
own, which are different from thoſe of the Hebrews and Samaritans - 
but it is nevertheleſs often written in Hebrew characters. And it ought to 
be here obſerved, that there are two Syriac verſions; the Odd, which is a 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament from the Hebrew; and the New, which 
is a tranſlation of the New Teſtament from the Greek. This laſt is be- 
yond contradiction the moſt ancient that ever was made in the church. 
It is that which the Maronites make uſe of in their eccleſiaſtical offices, It 


is called the New verſion, only with reſpect to the other; for learned men 
have proved, that it was made above a thouſand years ago; by which we 


may judge of the antiquity of the firſt. 

As Arabick is become the vulgar language of almoſt all the Eaſt, be- 
ſides the Syriac verſion, which is underſtood only by the learned, there 
are others in Arabick, which are not only uſed by the Maronites, and other 
Chriſtians in Alia, but alſo by the Fews and Samaritans*. Rabbi Saadias 
has publiſhed one of the Pentateuch, which a sxilful man thinks to be very 
little different from that in the Paris Polyglott. The greateſt part of theſe 
Arabick verſions were from the Septuagint. The Chriſtians of the Eaff 
have two entire ones, but they neither know who were the authors of theſe 
verſions, nor the time when they were made. 


The Echi- THE Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the Scripture into their language; 
— but there has only a part of this verſion yet appeared. Rabbi Jacob Ta- 


ſons. 


Latin 


uos tranſlated the Pentateuch into Perſian, and the Jews printed it at Conſtan- 
tinople, in the year 1546. And there have been ſeveral other verſions made of 
the Pſalms and New Teſtament ; but as they are novel, they are of no 
great authority, any more than many others which have been made into the 
different languages of Europe. 
Pagnin the Dominican was the firſt aſter St. Jerome who tranſlated tlie 


verfons. Old Teſtament into Latin from the Hebrew. His verſion was printed at 


Lions in the year 1528. Arias Montanns retouched it, and made it yet 
more literal, Manſfer made another Latin tranflation of the Hebrew 


* See Du Pint Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. i. ch 8. f. 3. 
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Bible, but into ſuch barbarous Latin as was grating to the car. Aſter Pug- 
nin, came a crowd of Interpreters, ſince. the Hebrew language has been 
more ſtudicd.. Les of Juda, who though not a Jew, underſtood; Hebrew 
extremely well, began one, which has ſince been printed at Zurich; but 
death having prevented him from finiſhing his work, Theodorus Bibliamdar 
compleated ir. This is that verſion which Robert Stephens printed with 


the Yalgate and Vatabluss Notes, without naming; the anthors of it. 
Emmanuel Tremellius, who of a Jew became a Chriſtian, and Francis Ju 


nius, have alſo given us a Latin tranſlation after their manner, which 


Caſtalio had done before them, and very lately Sebaſtian Srhmidius. 
And ſome add to theſe 1/zdorus Clarins; but it may be ſaid, he only corrected 
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the ancient verſion, according to his ability, and ſometimes put in very hard 


expreſſions. 


ALL theſe verſions are very different from the ancient ones: which 
ariſes: from hence, that the new tranſlators have followed the criticiſm and 


ſentiments of the Maſſorites, andthe Jewiſh Grammarians. We have ſeen 


that the invention of the points made great alterations; and that the ſame 
word has very different ſenſes, according as it is differently pointed: So that 


the new Interpreters of the Hebrew Bible,” who follow the pointing of r 


ſchool of Tiberias, mult be very different, for inſtance, from thofe verſions 
which are made from the Greek Bible of the LX. 


James the fr /# King of England, cauſed the Bible to be trandlated i inte Verſions 


Engliſh, from the Hebrew; The Synod of Dort ordered a verſion of ix 


into the 


Europe. 


to be made into Dute h. Luther made one into Hi igh-dutch. The Di: an lan: 
vines of Geneva made one into French, and another into Italian. The . 


Jewsof Spain have made one into Spaniſh, And the Reman-Catholick-Do- 
Qors have alſo tranſlated the Vulgate into French. Thoſe of Lowuain 
firſt did it into French, but M. de Sacy has ſome time ago made, another 


tranſlation of it into French, which is much purer than that of Louvain®, | 


F the curious reader would entertain himſelf with @ more copious wiew of the tr enſtarions that 
have bees made of the Scriptures, let him conſult the laborious work of the celebrated M. de Long, 
where among other things be groes an account of all the tranſlations that ever were made of the Set 
AAA whether ancient or modern, * ven whom, 
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ALL theſe verſions have their uſe; eſpecially for thoſe who have not the 
advantage of looking into the original: for an exact and attentive reader, 
who underſtands neither Greek nor Hebrew, may ſufficiently learn the force 
of the original texts, by comparing theſe verſions : I mean eſpecially by the 
ancient verſions. We there ſee how their authors have explained certain 
paſſages, and conſequently how they muſt have read the Hebrew and the 
Greek, and by that means what was the moſt ancient way of reading them. 


of if i ua» © 
Of the moſt famous Editions of the Bible. 


Ti is a Weed anden among the Jews, that Moſes gave to cach of the 


heads of the tribes, a copy of the law; and that every private man af- 
terwards copied it. Maimonides ſays, there was an expreſs commandment 


which obliged every Iſraelite to copy the Pentateuch for himſelf; and though 
his father had left him a copy of it, yet that did not excuſe him from this 
obligation ; and that they who could not write, were obliged to get a copy 
taken for them. And when they had gotten this book written with their 
own hands, it was, ſays this Rabbin, as if they had received it from mount 
Simai. The king himſelf was obliged as king, to write out the book of the 
law, though he already had a copy, as a private man; according to thoſe 
words in Deureronomy And it ſball be when he ſitteth upon the throne 
of hu kingdom, that he ſhall write him a copy of this law ina book. And 
the Jews haye in this followed their natural genius; they have carried their 
exactneſs up to ſuperſtition, There are, according to them, no leſs than 
twenty conditions neceſſary to make a copy pure, and fit to be read in the 
ſynagogue. Bur I ſhall not here amuſe my ſelf with relating theſe trifling 
nicetics z nor will I pretend to warrant that tradition of the Jews, con- 
cerning the twelve copies which are ſaid to have been given to the heads of 
the tribes. Nevertheleſs, this is paſt doubt, that God has fo carefully 
watched over, and preſerved the Scriptures, that not the leaſt errour re- 
ating to faith or morality, is ſlipt into them. 
N. & 
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Chap X. the Holy Scriptures. 349 
DURING the captivity, the Jews greatly neglected n books. 
After their return, Exra and the Men of the great ſynagogue, collected all 
the copies they could find, and having reviewed and examined them with 
a great deal of exactneſs, they reſtored the Scripture to its firſt purity, and 
made what is called the Canon of the eus. And theſe Men of the great 
ſynagogue, had ſome prophets among them, as Haggai, Zechariah; and 
Malachi, and ſome add Daniel; not to ſpeak of Ezra, who was at 
the head of them. So that, what they did ought to be looked on as 
the work of the HoLy GHOST. What the author of the Second book 
of Eſdras* ſays, that all the copies of the holy books having been burnt 
with the temple, Ezra by inſpiration from God, publiſhed/ them anew, 
is an apocryphal ſtory, which may be confuted by what is related in the 
book of Nehemiah®, And all the people gathered themſelves together as 
one man, and they ſpake unto Ezra the ſcribe, to bring the book of the © 
law of Moſes, which the Lord had commanded to Iſrael. And Ezra 
the prieſt brought the law before the congregation both of men and uo. 
men. It is not here ſaid, that Ezra wrote the whole book of the la- 
ane w, but that he brought it, becauſe being a pricſt, it was his buſineſs 
to keep it. 9 
Tux ancient Jews were neither skilful grammarians, nor great eat | 
ticks; they took little care to have their copies correct. And from hende 
came that great difference in their copies, which has produced one as 
great in the ancient verſions, each interpreter having followed that which 
fell into his hands. It was not till about the fifth century, that the Rab= 
bins of Tiberias gave themſelves the trouble of making their copies ex- 
act, and correcting all the faults, which through length of time, or the 
negligence of the copiſts, might have ſlid into them. And I have ſpo- 
ken of their criticiſm which is called the Maſſora; and of the yowel points 
which they added to the text, to fix the ſenſe of the words; of the vari- 
ous readings which they took care to diſtinguiſn by certain ſigns in the 
margin and in the text; and of the interpretations which they have given 
according to tradition; which is the reaſon (as we have ſeen) why the 
text, as we now have it from them, is different from that from which the 
verſion of the LXX. was made. But theſe latter might have had as good 
manuſcripts as they; and therefore it is not t juſt to a g the r 
| 2 Mv. 21. d viii. 1, 3, | 
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to them, on all occaſions. For how laborious and exact ſoever they may 
have been, and what cart ſocver they may liave taken, to recover faitli 
ful copies, yet who knows whether they did not ſcrupulouſly attach them- 
ſelves to tradition, and give too much way to their own conjectures? 

Editions BEFORE. printing. was invented, the Jews ſet an immenſe value upon 
2 two copies, from which all the other copies were taken, vi. that of 
Hillel, and that of Babylon. But ſince the invention of that art, the 


Hebrew text has been printed a great many times, both by them, and 
the Chriſtians ; and that without any ather difference between the differ- 


cat impreſſions that have been made of it, than what has 5 
by the skill or negligence of the printers. |; 
- THERE: were alſo in the firſt ages of the church, different editions: of 
the verſion of the LXX. As ſome faults had crept into it, Lucian the 
the Sch. Martyr undertook to reviſe it, to correct the: faults of the copiſts, and 
-Wagint. to publiſh a more faithful copy. And Heſjchimus. and Euſebiut did each 
the ſame thing; and theſe were, as it were, three different editions, of tkat 
verſion. And S. Jerome alſo, as has been ſaid, undertook the ſame thing, 
and xectify d, what that infinite number of copiſts, who had ſent it all 
over the world, had changed. An alteration which appeared to him to 
be ſo great, as neceſſarily to require that a new tranſlation ſhouldi be 
made from the / Hebrew. Of theſe three. ancient editions, which pre- 
ceded that of S. Jerome, Egypt followed: that of Heſychius, Paleftine 
that of Euſebius, and Conſtantinople that of Lacian the Martyr. The 
famous editions of the Greek Sepiuarme in theſe . laſt ages, are that 
of Alcala , which is in the Paris. Polyglott, and that of the Vatican 


in the 1587, They are pretty different; and this difference ariſes not 


only from that of the copies, which the publiſhers of theſe editions 
followed, but alſo from their prepoſſeſſions. . They who made the edi- 
tion, which by cardinal X;zmenes's care, was made at Alcala, endea- 
voured to make it as conformable as they could, to the Hebrew text, 
as we now have it. And they who had the care of the Vatican edition, 
regarded chiefly thoſe paſſages of this verſion, which they thought they 
found in the ancient fathers. And therefore each followed, what they 
thought moſt agreeable to their deſign, The edition of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint at Alcala was the firſt Greek edition, that was ever printed; 
"it was finiſhed in the year 1517, Aldus Manutius made another at 
2 Or Complutum. 


Venioe, 
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Venice, 1518, which the Germans have reprinted ſevetal times. The 
third edition of it, was that of the Vatican in the year 1587, which 
cardinal Caraffi cauſed to be made from a manuſcript in the Vutican 
library . The next year, Nobilius printed a Latin tranflation of it, 
made from that Roman edition, and collected from the works of the 
ancient fathers, And theſe are the two editions, © which F. Morin, 
has printed together at Paris in 1728. The Greel edition, which is 
in the aten, was u pris _ ancient UENO 
manuſcript b. s *# D Hr an Ft 


As to the Latin Fin; it were ulelel to Bye Ani 1 
the different editions, which have been made of it, ſinee the invention A _ 


of printing ; they are almoſt innumerable. And 1 ſhall therefore ſpeak alfa 
only of the edition which was made at Rome by ordet of Sixtus Quin 

tus; in which, the doctors, who had the care of lit, corrected and 
changed many places, notwithſtanding the council of Trent had deela- 

red it authentic. But in ſpite of theſe corrections, Clement the Rigi 

did not approve of this edition, but cauſed a ſecond more correct one 

to be made d; and it is from this, that all the . Bibles 

are printed. | 

Nornixs now remains, but to ſay ſomething of the Pohiitts, — Ts 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies a Bible in ſeveral languages: and this 

name is given to any of thoſe Bibles, which have the original tert, and 

one or more verſions with it. The moſt ancient of theſe Polyglorrs- 

were thoſe of Origen. I ſay thoſe of Origen,” becauſe he made her. 

The ft conſiſted of four verſions, thoſe of the EXX, Aquila, Sn Thoſe of 
machus, and Theodotion, which he called "Terrap/s.” In the 1. or 
added the original Hebrew text in | Hebrew characters, and in Greek 
characters, and gave it the name of the Hexapla. And the third, was 
yet further enlarged with two other "Greek verſions, whoſe authors are 
unknown; and this he called uw. ; *. heſe names, hoy, wy — - 


u Com, Po 2. B, 110m the year 279; 1 + Hm hs Mane A fr 
been printed a third famons edition of the 


17% %/%fꝗf6w -* Ann. 1493. r aa 
be the ſame. eilition, and to be calls) % theſe namen, becauſe it bad in ſome places ſit and 


in ophers eight columns ; and conſequently W nn ee 1 
e e een 2. B. 1. under the year 255 K 1 | | 185 | ab | ; ; 
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pla, and Ofapla, are Greek, and gnify, that the firſt edition was in 
four columns, the ſecond in ſix, and the third in eight. So that the 
different verſions were placed by the ſide of one another. And this 
made it a work of ſeveral volumes, which were of an immenſe price 


at that time. And, in order therefore to abridge fo vaſt an edition, and 


to make it more caſy to be had, Origen made a new one, in which he 
put nothing but the Sepruagimt, and therein diſtinguiſhed by certain 
marks, whatever was to be found in the Ocrapla; for in this abridg- 
ment he ſhewed what was, and what was not, in the Hebrew, that is, 
the difference between the verſion and the original *® Theſe marks were 
an afterisk, and a little bar, which terminated in a point like a ſpit. Ori. 
gen put this aſterisk where the Sepruagint was defective, and ſupplied the 
defects of it out of Theodotion's verſion; and when it was redundant, he 
put this bar or ſpit. Which laſt ſign was what the criticks formerly made 
uſe of, to ſtick, if I may ſo ſpeak, a word which was ſuperfluous; as 
they did of this little ſtar, or aſterist, to ſhew that a word had been as 
it were eclipſed, and diſappeared. But afterwards the negligence and want of 
exactneſs in the copiſts, having confounded theſe marks, the work became 


ſo disfigured, that the Septuagint verſion could not be diſtinguiſhed, but 
was confounded with that of Theodotion. | 


_— IT ux firſt Polyglott that has appeared in publick, ſince the invention 


of printing, is that of Alcala. Cardinal Ximenes laid the plan, and bore 
the expence of it. It was printed in 1517. in fix volumes, which contain 
the Hebrew, the Vulgate, the Greek Septuag int, the Chaldee Parapbraſe 
f Onkelos, with a Latin tranſlation; and the New Teſtament in Greek 
and Latin: to which arc added Prefaces, Grammars, Dictionaries, and 


' That of Tables. The Polyglott of Antwerp, which was printed at the expence 
AntwerP. of king Philip the ſecond, of Spain, is not only larger, but printed upon 


a more beautiful paper, and with a better letter, than that of Acala: and 
conſiſts of eight tomes. It has, . beſides what is in the Spaniſh, or Com- 
plutenſian one, a Chaldee Paraphraſe upon all the Old Teſfament with 
a Latin tranſlation of it; an interlincary verſion of the Old Teſtament in 
_ a ſeparate volume; and a ꝙriac verſion of the New Teſfament printed in 


het F. Lamy here makes a new edition of the LXX. is by the Dean of Norwich, juſt nen- 
viewed, only made 10 be tbe firſt column of the Oftapla, which be deſcribes as diſtinguiſhed by the 
words here mentioned by our author, and ſome others alſo; RR ent avs * 
0 Origen himſelf, but to others long after bis time. Ibid. 
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two ſorts of characters, Syriac and Hebrew. Albert Viumauſtadiut, as 

we have obſerved, had firſt printed this verſion -in_ Syriac characters at 
Vienne; Guy le Fevre de la Baurie put it into Hebrew characters, and 

added a Latin tranſlation to it; and all this in this 7 'olyzlott.. Arias 
Montanus had the direction of the work, which he entiched with Ds. 

' onartes, Grammars, and ſeveral other treatiſes, which ſerve for the under- 
ſtanding of the Scriptures in general. This edition appeared in the year 

1572, The Polyglott of Paris, which the illuſtrious Guy Michael le Fay That of 
undertook, with the aſſiſtance of F. Morin and two learned Maronites, and le Jay. 
printed at his own expence, did not appear till the year 1645. Beſides all 

that is in the two others, it has the Samaritan Pentateuch, with a tranſla- 

tion of it into vu/gar Samaritan; a Syriac verſion of the Old Teſtament, 

and an Arabick one, of both Old and New. It conſiſts of ten volumes. 

The paper and charaQters are of the utmoſt beauty ; but the work is imper- 

fect for want of the Introductions, which were Ps but x neyer finiſhed; ; 

or at leaſt they never ſaw the light.  TAHIESF 
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Bur the compleateſt Polyglott the world has ſeen, is that of London, That of 
in ſix volumes, printed in 1657. In it are added the Perſian and Ethiopic t London. 
verſions, more than the reſt have, with Prefaces, and very uſeful Trea- 
tiſes. Malton was the author of it; it is not ſo beautifully printed, as 
that of Paris, but it has a great advantage over it; which is, that you 
here ſce the text and all the verſions and paraphraſes at one view. Up- 
on opening the book, all this preſents it ſelf in two pages; which the 
Paris one docs not ; but has the different pieces in different volumes. 


| AMONG the Polyglotts, we may alſo reckon the Venice edition of the he of 
Bible, in which is the Hebrew with the Chaldee Paraphraſes, and ſome ace 
notes of the Rabbins. Bomberg firſt printed it in 1518. It was reprinted 
more correctly in 15263 and Buxtorf printed it again at Baſle, 'in 1619. 

And S. Andrew, a famous printer, gave the world another Polyglott in That of 
1586, in which are the Hebrew text, with the Latin verſion of Leo F 


Judah, the Greek Septuagint with a Latin verſion, and ſome notes of 
Fatabts:” ee are the moſt celebrated Pohyglorts the world has ſeen. 


'Iris Has. me e to ſpeak Lake) of all the editions that were ever » | +I 
made of the Bible; this F. le Long of the Oratory, has undertaken :, he I 
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has long laboured in it, with a great deal of application, and his work 
is now ready to appear“. | 


* The work here hinted at is the Bibliotheca Sacra before mentioned, (p. 347. Note.) wherein you 
have an account of 1400 editions of the whole Bible; of 1850 editions of ſeparate parts of the Bi- 
ble; of 1286 MSS. of the Bible; and of many hundred authors who have uritten upon it. It fiſt 


appeared in 1708. at Paris, in two volumes g uo. But there has been this year at Paris, @ new ed 


tion of it in tuo volumes in Folio, with large additions. 


CHAP, XI. 
Of the different ſenſes of the Scriptures. Rules for interpret- 
ing them, 


| HAT has been already ſaid, gives ſo much light to the Scriptures, 


V that the reader is, I doubt not, already in haſt to ſet about the reading 


them. But nevertheleſs, I muſt yet detain him a moment longer, and give 
him an idea of the ſeveral ſenſes which may be put upon this book. And 


here then, we ought in the firſt place, to diſtinguiſh in the Bible, as well 


as in other books, the proper ſenſe of each word, from the metaphorical 
one, in which it may be alſo underſtood. God there ſpeaks to mankind 
in the language of men. Je find no expreſſion in the Scripture, ſays 

St. Auſtin*, but what was of common uſe, if regard be had to the time, 
place, and perſons, when, where, and by whom, they are ſpoken. It is in- 
deed God who ſpeaks ; but he ſpeaks to men, and therefore makes uſe of 
their language. And as then nothing is more common in their language 
than metaphors, we arc not to be ſurprized, if we find the Scriptute full 
of them. What goes before and follows in the context, ſuſſiciently di- 
ſtinguiſhes the /zteral ſenſe from the metaphorical, When, for inſtance, 
a cruel man is called a af, or a cunning one a fax; when barbarous 

people are called ſerpents, or dragons; when JB$Us CHR18T is ſome- 

times tiled a lamb, ſometimes a. rock, ſometimes a lian, and ſometimes a 

a vine: We caſily ſee that it is upon the account of ſome reſemblance 

| between them, that theſe names are applied to. other things than thoſe 
«De Tin. I L 4 4 n 
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which they naturally ſignify. And ſomettines theſe: metaphorical ex- 
preſſions in Scripture are very bold, and very different from thoſe we uſu- 
ally make ufe of; as when the edge of a ſword is called the mouth of the = 
feod when the marrow of wheat is put for the fineſt wheat, and the+ 
flaff of bread is put for ſuch bread as is very nouriſhing. The ſacred aus 
thors, ſays St. Auſtin, for want of proper words to expreſs their thoughts | 
had recourſe to figurative ones. And ſometimes too, they make uſc of 
them as veils, to conceal what decency requires ſhould not be openy re- 
preſented to the eyes. Thus under the word foot, the Scripture compre- 
hends all the lower parts of the body; as we ſee in this inſtance,” Zipporali 
took a cutting ſtone, and cut off the fore sin of her Jon, _ trons you! i 
feet. The water of the feet ſignifies urine. | 
Non is it only in the frequent uſe of metaphors, that ch Meine” 16 
the Scriptures agrees with our common language; but it comes yet nearer 
to our common way of ſpeaking, by accommodating it ſelf to our ideas, 
and ordinary manner of conceiving things: from whence it is that it ſpeas 
of God, as if he had a body, and was like us. It not only gives him a 
mouth, and eyes, and hands, but it alfo attributes to him anger, compaſli- 
on, fury, and ſome other paſſions. Whereby it repreſents God, not as he 
is, nor as our reaſon repreſents him; but as the imagination uſually paints. 
things, notwithſtanding the light of reaſon and faith. And theſe meta. 
phors, and this manner of ſpeaking of God, cannot lead any into ertour, 
but perſons of the groſſeſt underſtandings, and ſuch as have not the leaſt 
knowledge of letters; becauſe prophane books are full of expreſſions of 
the ſame kind. Perſons of ee eaſily eng en woun ſenſe 3 
are to be underſtooe. 22 3:4 rib ec 
Bur what is peculiar to the holy Scripte, elpdclllyy ths Old Ders. literal 
ment, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other books, is, that it has a ſpiritual ena 2 
ſenſe, as well as a literal. The one is the ſenſe of the words; the other A rbestri. 
is in ſome meaſure the ſenſe of the author. I have already touched upon? 
the reaſon upon which theſe two ſenſes of the Scripture” are founded, 
when 1 ſaid after the Apoſtles and fathers of the church, that all the C 
Teſtament is nothing but a ſhadow and a figure Thiat which expreſſes theſe 
figures is the literal ſenſe ; that which is figured out by theſe ſhadows, is 


Exod. iv. 25. Vulgate. F. Lamy ſeems bere, by too ftricf an ' adberence to the Vulgate, t0have 


miſtaken the ſenſe of this text, which the Engliſ rranſlation makes very 25 and natural wy era 
1 and calt it at his feet, viz. her husband's, 
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the ſpiritual ſenſe; which is allo called the myſtical ſenſe, becauſe it is 
myſterious and hidden. 
TRE Figures of the Old Teſtament may be divided into Legal, Hilo 


T e rica, and Natural. The Legal figures are every thing that relates to the 


is the Old 
Teſta- 


ment. 


22 
e7Jes. 
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temple, the altar, the tabernacle, the ſacrifices, and the ceremonies of the 
law of Moſes. The H:ſtorical comprehend all the events and different tranſ- 
actions which make up the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation; as for inſtance, 
the marriage of Abraham to two wives, the one a bond-woman and the 
other a free; the birth of Iſaac and Iſhmael; the hiſtory of Jacob and 
Eſau ; that of the brazen ſerpent, &c. which we have ſhewn, as we 
have mentioned all theſe pieces of hiſtory, to have been images of what 
the Meſſiah was one day to perform. This the Jews grant; Jesvs 
CHRisT himſclf in the Goſpel, and St. Paul in his Epiſtles, explain the 
myſteries which were concealed under theſe hiſtories; and ſhew how all the 
ceremonies of the law, and every thing that was done in the temple, 
had relation to the Meſſiah, and en him in different manners; as 
we have already obſerved. 

. LA8TLY, the Natural figures comprehend all that Moſes has written, 
concerning the creation of the world; the fall of the firſt man; the de- 
luge; Noah's ark, &c. All theſe things are myſtical repreſentations or 


emblems, which ſet before the mind very different things from thoſe 


which the bodily eye ſecs in them. Thus St. Paul compares the ſecond 
Adam with the firſt, and ſhews how the ſpiritual advantages of the 
one, are typified by the natural ones of the other; compares mount S;- 
nai and the city of Feruſalem, to the church and heaven; and St. Peter 
looks on the deluge, and what happened to Noah's family, as a figure 


of the advantages which chriſtians receive at their baptiſm. 


Tur Myſtical ſenſe is divided into the Allegorical, the Anag g ical, 


and the Tropological. 
Tur Allegorical ſenſe is, when under ſomething that is expreſſed 


gorical. we arc to underſtand ſomething that is not expreſſed. Thus the name 


of Jesvs CHRIST is often found concealed under thoſe of David 
and Solomon; inſomuch, that what is ſaid of theſe princes, does 
better agree with Js us CHRIS r, than with them. Theſe words, The 
Lord ſaid unto my Lora, Sit thou on my Tight hand*, arc to be under- 
good of David, when he choſe Solomon to be his ſucceſſour z but they 
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are more juſt, when applied to Gothe Fa TER as ſpeaking to Jasos 
CHR1ST, For as he himſelf ſays, Ho could David call his oum ſom bis 
Lord*? And St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Galatiansb ſays, that the mar- 
riage of A rabam with Hagar and Sarah, the birth of Iſaac and 
Iſhmael, and all the reſt of their hiſtory, is an er of the two co- | 
venants, the two people, and the two Feruſalems., -: 18 5 
Tux Anagogicdl ſenſe explains thoſe things of cernal e wh TheArs- 
the Scripture ſpeaks of the land of promiſe.. In this ſenſe, The land * 
promiſe is Heaven; the Jeruſalem upon earth is The heavenly, FJeruſalem. 
Man firſt formed out of the earth, and then animated with the breath of 
life, is the figure of man now cloathed with a corruptible body, and here- 
after to be raiſed from the dead, and cloathed with immortality. And 
it muſt be here obſerved, that the prophets foretold what would happen 
to JIEsus CHRIST and his Church, as well by their adtions as their 
words. The prophet II. oſea, by marrying a lewd woman, repreſented \ 
Jesvs Canis r, who by his union with the church has cleanſed her 
from all her pollutions. The brazen ſerpent erected, in the wilderneſs, 
was a figure of the Saviour of the world lifted up upon a. croſs. The 
law of circumciſion literally commanded only the circumciſing 'of the. 
fleſn; but in a ſpiritual ſenſe, it ſignifies that circumciſi ion of the heart, by. 
which chriſtians ought to cut 4 and Ar every inordinate « deſire 8 
which is contraty to the law of God. : F 
' Tux Tropological or Moral ſenſe, is ; the drawing moral precepts & and The Tro- 
inſtructions. from the letter of the Scriptures. - The law forbids,; the. mug. pa . Pologi- 
ling the ox that tread:th owt, the corn; and St, Paul® makes uſe 1 
this ptecept of Moſes, to cltabliſh the obligation the faithful lie under 
of ſupplying the miniſters of the Goſpel with all, things that are neceſla. 
ry for them. — 
What St. Jerome ſays* of theſe differchit fenkes of the Scrip tüte, is 
this: There are, ſays this father, thre? ways of explaining the Seri eripture; 
the firſt is following the 4 ſenſe, the ſecond 15 following "the 
tropological ſenſe, and the third is the. aa Hiſtory reaches us "the 
truth and order wherein things were tranfacted; the tropological El 
raiſes us above the literal, and teaches us to A 5 moral and Aral 
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attach ws to eternal felicity ; and thereby the reflections which we make 
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3 apun cht paſſed among the proph of the Fetvs. Aud the ſpi- 


ritual ſenſe raiſes us yet higher, making us leave the earth, that it may 


on the preſent life, diſtover to us the happineſs after which we aſpire. 
Tun fathers of the church, who in explaining che holy books to the 


people, were more intent upon making ſaints than ſcholars, applied them- 


ſelves very much to the moral ſenfe. With this view, they neglected the 


= ho explains the allegaries of the law. So that with regard to them, 
 .». this ſenſe has the force of an acknowledged principle, and a thing taken 


literal. Not that they were ignorant of it; God forbid that we ſhould do 


ſo much injury to thoſe great men as to imagine it! but they choſe to 
accommodate them ſelves to the deſign they had in view. Jesvs CnriST 


himſelf gave them an example of ir, when he oppoſed the docility and 
repentance of the Nimevites, to the impenitence and obſtinacy of the 
Jews®; and affured them that the queen of the ſouth would one day 
riſe up in judgment againſt them, and condemn them d. And what in- 
ſtruclions docs not St. Paul draw from every thing that happened to 
the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ? 

IT was upon this model, that the fathers explained the Scriptures to 
the people; but when they wrote againſt hereſies, they contended with 
them by the Geral Tenſe, which they have cleared up in an unanſwer- 
able manner. But nevertheleſs we ate not to imagine, that the proofs 
founded upon the myſtical ſenſe have no force: for the Jews teceive it, 
as well as we, as appears by the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and by Philo, 


for granted. The modern Jews likewiſe diſtinguiſh two ſorts of ſenſes 
in the Scripture; the /iteral, which they call peſchalt; that is, naked 
or ſimple, a word which they uſe of a man who has been ſtripped of 
his cloaths; and the a/lzgorical. The expoſition of this literal ſenſe, 


chey call, Piruſth, and their commentaries Piruſchim. And they give 


the name of Midraſe him to allegorical interpretations; which word comes 


from daraſch, which ſignifics to ſearch ; becauſe the myſtical ſenſe muſt 


be laboriouſly ſought for, and docs not OY TOR RAN 
the mind. 
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Chap Xl. nde Holy ee 


Tus four ſenſes of the Scripture are uſually contained in two Latin 


verſes, which arc fathered „ renn this is the 
ſenſe : 


TheLetter inſtrufts us in the Fact which the HoLy dns duda, 
The object of the Allegorical ſenſe is, the faith; 
The Moral explains the law; and 


The Anagogical aſpires at the happineſs of another life. 


Ir is univerſally agreed, that we ought firſt to apply our flies to The fludy 
the lireral ſenſe of the Scripture, as we have juſt no explained it. lie ur 
This is the foundation of the other ſenſes: 'When'a man has entered neceſery-- 


well into this, it is cafy for him afterwards to make his uſes of it. He 
can then eaſily diſcern to What purpoſes it is applicable; and accommo- 
date it to his ſubject, or to the paſſages he would explain, or te che 
perſons to whom he ſpeaks. 'Beſides; there are great numbers ef paſſa- 
ges of Scripture relating to morality, which muſt be underſtood in the 
literal ſenſe; that is, in the ſenſe which the ſacred writers have given 
them by the inſpiration. of the HoLY GnozsT, who was withoat:doubt,. 
able to . ſupply his writers with natural. expreflions, and ſuch as were 
proper to expreſs this ſenſe. © So» that 'we.muſt[careh into che Sctiptures, 
with the fame care with which we endeayour to penttrate intoithefenſe-of 
any other author. We arc not content with guelling at vyhat an author 
means, we endeavour to diſcover his meaning with certuinty, by wrigh- 
ing the force of the words which he makes uſe of” And wWƷK⅛öãw erich 
thoughts would not the 'Scripture furniſh, if comſideredachordimg te the 
force of its expteſſions? that is, in the ſenſe which! wer mar believe! is 
Os ſenſe of _ HoLr — Kate he led the laergd writers, 
into the aaa ſenſe of the — ——— bud init, and 
will be able to diſtribute grrat treaſutes amontz the pepple While others 
fill their ſermons with frivolous and trifling things, which ate ſo widely 
diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſacred authors, that one e mot L, that 
theſe. preachers are agimated hy the HoLY GNOS j. ud 


s ewe -fulen are ach mu eee 
into the ne ne nee, 
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| Tur fiſt « ** moſt eſſential rule to be — in 9 to data 
the Scriptures well, is to ſtick cloſely to the ſenſe which the church has gi- 
ven to it, eſpecially in matters of faith. By the church I underſtand the 
deciſions of the councils, and the conſent of the greateſt part of the fathers. | 
There is no ſurer guide than tradition; that rcgulatcs. the letter it ſelf of 
the Scripture: for the original having been written without points, as we 
have ſeen, and 'conſequently the fame word having been capable of being 
read differently, tradition has taught us how we ought to read it. And it 
is this ſame tradition that aſſures us, that the Scripture is a divine book, and 
that it is not ſuppoſititions, or apochryphal. Therefore St. Auſtin lays of 
the Goſpel it ſelf, that he ſhould have had no faith in it, if the authority 
of the Catholic Church had not obliged bim to it. Which he Fant wa 
doubt ſaid for this 'reaſon, becauſe we have no other way, but by the 
channel of tradition (which is preſerved: in the church which is ſpread all 
over the wotld) of knowing that the Goſpel n and that 
the facts related in it are true. 

* BSI DES, experience teaches us, that the Scriptures arc ſuſceptible of 
ſeveral ſenſes. There would be no bereſy, ſays Tertullian, if all the 
world underſtood the Scripture 4s it | ought to be underſtood; and I am 
not afraid to ſay, that it is the order of divine providence, that the 


it 
- Scripture is ſo diſpoſed, that hereticks find occaſions of errour in them, | ol 
ance it is written, that it muſt needs be that herefies come, which they 4 
2 
G 


af 


pu not i there: were -n0- Scriptures. But it is alſo the ſame Scriptures 
which furniſh us with rcaſons againſt them. And is it not therefore rea- | 
ſonable to learn the true ſenſe of them, from thoſe who learned it from c 
the mouths of the authors themſelves? The Apoſtles did not give the church e 

the letter only, they joy ned the ſpirit with it; they took care to leave with 

their diſciples the true underſtanding of their writings, that they might i in 


| their turn leave it to their ſucceſſours, and ſo their doArine might be pre- at 
"ſerved pure, and paſs down to the lateſt ages, through the channel of tra- 0 
= dition. Which is what St. Paul expreſly- ſays to Trmothy b, The things that d: 


thou haſt heard of m- among many witneſſes, the ſame commit thou fo 
Fil ful nen who ppall be able to teath others alſo; Different interpreters 

_ the Scriptures differently; and we therefore want, if 1 may fo 
De Præſctip. hæteuc. c. 39. b 2 Tim. ii. 2. 


*. 4 ſpeak, 


K 


— — — 


Chap. XI. _ the Holy Scriptures. 


ſpeak, another Scripture to determine which of theſe ,expoſitions is the 
true one. Some one will ask, perhaps, ſays Vincentins Lirinenſis, wh 75 
though the rule of the holy Scriptures is ſure, and more than ſufficient to © 
eſtabliſh our belief, we yet will add to it the authority of. the ſentiment s 
of the church? The reaſon of it is this: It is becauſe all the world does 
not explain the Scripture in the ſame manner, and becauſe it is profound, and 
too much exalted for every man 10 judge of, and yet every one interprets it 
his own way: So that without it we ſhould ſee almoſt as many interpretations 
as there would be men who ſhould engage in interpreting it. Novatian, 
for inſtance, underſtands it otherwiſe than Photinus, Sabellius than Do- 
natus, Arrius than Eunomius, Macedonius than Apollinaris, Priſcillian 

than Jovinian; and laſtly, Pelagius than Celeſtius and Neſtorius, It zs 
pon this account, that the method I have juſt now mentioned is neceſſa- 
ry, in order to diſcover the truth, among ſo great a number of diffcrent 
interpretations, which make a ſort of labyrinth, in which our minds 
would wander in as many turnings 4s there are errours, and. from which 

we ſhould never be free, if the church did not ſerue for our guide, in 
the underſtanding what ſhe has given us of the Prophets a d Apoſtle , 
IL RULE. 

.THe authors of the ſacred books not only ſpeak truth, but they ſpeak 
it in a ſenſible and reaſonable manner. When therefore the /zteral ſenſe 
of their words implies no abſurdity, it is the true ſenſe ; and recourſe is 
to be had to allegory and metaphor, only when the natural ſenſe is 
abſurd. Then indced recourſe muſt be had to figure, becauſe the Hol x 
Gnos r cannot inſpire men with abſurdities; but not otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe no ſenſible writer always makes uſe of improper, or Ae 
expreſſions. 


III. R UL E. | 
Wur x the ſame thing i is expreſſed obſcurely in one place, and clearly in 
another, that which is clear muſt ſerve as a rule to explain that which is 
obſcure by, and the light of one paſſage be made uſe of to ? Cel the 
darkneſs of another, 


off 10M» RULE. 3 
Norkixsò is more uſeful in order to diſcover the ſenſe of an zuthor, 
than. the knowing the end he propoſed in writing. And it is therefore 
of h to know the character he maintains, and on what occaſion, 
r and 
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and for whotn, and againſt whom, he wrote. Now it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that the end of the authors of the Old Teſtament was to 
repreſent JEsUs CHRIST, but JESUS ChRIsS r concealed under the 
veil of figures, and the obſcurity of propheſies. And the deſign of the 
New Teſtament is to ſhew JEsUs CHRIS openly, and to make it ap- 
pear that he is the antitype of thoſe figures, and the accompliſhment of 
thoſe propheſies. So that the two Teſfaments have a relation to, and ex- 
plain one another. The New Teſtament, ſays St. Auſtin®, is concealed 
under the Old, and the Old is manifeſted in the New; and in another 
place, All that is contained in the books of the Old Teſtament, is either 
written of JESUS CuRisT, or for JESUs CHRIsT. And it is there- 
fore a moſt important rule to look on JESUS CHRISI in the Scripture 
both theſe ways, as concealed under the Law, and as manifeſted in the 


Se 
v. RULE. 

WHnznw a paſſige is obſcure, attention muſt be given to what goes be- 
fore, and what follows it. This W and the coherence of the 
context, diſcover the true ſenſe. 

A. r | 

Tux Scripture ſometimes ſeems to contradict it ſelf; but the follow- 
ing remarks are as it were a key to theſe ſeeming contradictions. 
1. When two authors have manifeſtly the ſame thought, their different 
manner of explaining themſelves does not amount to a contradiction, 
One Evangeliſt makes St. Fohn ſay, that he was not worthy to bear the 
ſhoes of Jesus CnxISsTH, and another, that he was not worthy to un- 
looſe the latchets of his ſhoes, but this is no contradiction; it is only ex- 
preſſing differently St. Johns humility, which it is plain they both deſigned 
to cxtol. 2. The ſame man, and the ſame thing, has ſometimes two. 
names. 3. The fame hiftory is ſometimes written conciſely by one au- 
thor, and more largely by another; but an enumeration of more particu- 
lars is no contradiftion. 4. An author relates the circumftances of the 
fame fact, either according as they offer themſelves to his memory, or ac- 
cording to their natural order. 5. An author, who comes after another, 
omits what has been already ſaid. 6. Two propoſitions may be contra- 
diftory in terms, and e very well in ſenſe. ere wo 6 
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ſition of JEsUs CHRIST, Unleſs ye become children, ye ſhall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven*, and that of St. Paul, Be not children®; 
for it is evident, that JESUS CHRIST intends thereby that we muſt be- 
come children in malice; and St. Paul forbids us to be children in wiſ- 
dom and underſtanding ; which is not a contradiction. 
vn. RULE. „ 
Wr ought, as much as may be, to underſtand the language in which 
thoſe authors wrote, whom we would read, fo as to underftand them. It 
is not always ſafe to truſt to interpreters. They may be faithful, it's true; 
and they may alſo expreſs themſelves in an equivocal manner; and there- 
fore in order to take away all ambiguity, the original text muſt be cn 
ſalted; and when we are aſſured that they have not been read otherwiſe than 
we at preſent have them, it is clear that the interpretation of what is ob- 
ſcure in the verſion, muſt be ſought for in them. The Ola Teſtament was 


written in Hebrew, and the New in Greek: The knowledge therefore _ 
theſe two languages is very uſcful, not to ſay neceſſary. St. Jerome e ſays it 


very clearly; As recourſe muſt be had to the Hebrew copies, in order to 


examine the books of the Old Teſtament, ſo muſe we have n to the 
Greck for the New. 555 


Vl. R UL. E. 5 
Wurn the Scripture tells us that a thing was done, and class eden 


cumſtances of it, we muſt believe it was fo. To endeavour to explain it in 
any other manner, is building caſtles in the air. So that it is almoſt an in- 


ra rule, that we ſhould always ſearch after the /zters/ ſenſe in the 


firſt place, and not go to the nyſtical, till that be firſt known. St. Jerome | 


in the Preface to his commentaries on the prophet Obadiah, begs pardon, 
for that when he was young, and gave way to the warmth of his imagina- 
tion, he had explained this prophet in an allegorical manner, before he had 
ſtudied the hiſtory of it. Allagories indeed are always moſt eaſy. But it 


requires a great deal of ſtudy and labour, to maſter the literal ſenſe of the 
ſacred books; Grammar and Hiſtory muſt be conſulted in order to it, 


whilſt in een __ provided 
what he ſays be cdifying, 
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CHAP: XII. 


Of the Interpreters of the Scripture, their works, and the prin- 
cipal editions that bave been made of them. Of the differ- 
ent methods they follow in mterpreting the holy Scriptures 


HAT aſſiſtance ſoever may be drawn from the foregoing rules, 

or even from this whole work, it were a raſhneſs to engage in ſo 

-cofound a ſtudy as that of the holy Scriptures, upon one's own underſtand- 

Thediffer- ing only, and without following ſome guide. There are ſeveral offer 

Gifs pou themſelves, which may be followed, even in the different routs which they 

2 have taken. 

1 5 Fox ſome have applyed themſelves to edification only, and have ſought 

Specula. for nothing in it but what relates to morality. Theſe have choſen out the 
paſſages of Scripture, they like, and diſpoſed them into proper articles; and 
thereby propoſe the Scriptures to us as a /ooking-glaſs, in which we may 
both ſee and adjuſt our ſelves. And accordingly they give this very name 
to thcir works, and call them Specula, Mirrours. 

Synopſes. OTHERS have made abridgments, wherein you ſee every thing 
the Scripture ſays, on any one ſubject; and this is what they call Synopſes. 

Homilies. 80M have in a plain ſtile explained the Scripture in the form of a 
diſcourſe. Theſe the Greeks call Homilies, and the Latins Diſcourſes, or 
Enearrations, whilſt others again have borrowed the form of dialognes, and 
others that of - meditations. All theſe expoſitions of Scripture are pathe- 
tick; they proceed from the ardour of an cnflamed mind, which makes uſe 
of lively and fervent expreſſions, to declare what ſhe feels. This is the 
method thoſe interpreters have followed, whoſe only aim is to kindle 
in the heart of their readers, an ardent love for the things which they endea- 
vourcd to explain, and who have therefore applied themſelves only to thofe 
things which might be of ſervice in regulating our manners: So that none of 
their works are either ſo exact, or x ſo my of * as the Commentaries, 
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Tuls word in the Latin, from whetice it is taken, 12 Les propetly Com- 
a Journal, or Memoirs of things we would remember, wherein things are ges. 
written down without art or order, juſt as they naturally preſent theraſelyes. . 
But at preſent among us it ſignifies a work of great reflection, wherein we 2 
report the opinions of different authors, chooſe out the beſt of them, and | 
then add our own, if there be any thing particular i in it. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of Commentaries ; ſome of which are only Connexions of the paſſages Several 
of the fathers, who have explained the Scripture, Which gives them the 3 
name of Chains. Others conſiſt in abridged explanations, which were for- menta- 
merly called Poſtillas, or Poſtilles, They were ſhort marginal notes. The wor 17 
Apoſtille comes from the Latin Poſtilla, which is the ſame thing as Poſtea. Poſtilles. 
Serrarius pretends, that the new expoſitions of Scripture which were, pub-. . 
| liſhed after the ancient expoſitions of the fathers of the church were called. 
Poſt-illas; and that from thence came Poſtilla. But others pretend that 


this word comes from the old word Poſtea; which, as the ae W 
us, ſignified a Page. 


TAE Glaſſes come very near to the Poſtilles. They are ** 3 Codes 
which are as it were the Tongue by which the author explains himſelf; and 


the word Gloſs comes from a Greek word which ſignifies, a Tongue; and: 
with authors of the middle and lower age, wherein. Lan was at an 
ebb, to gloſs ſignifies to explain, or to diſcover. 


Paraphraſes on the contrary are ue r lanations, wherein what Paraphra-- 
had been ſaid obſcurely, is cleared up. 


— 


N xr yl ſes. 

Taz Perſons differ from the Paraphraſes in this; ther in the Verſions Verſions. 
the words of an author arc ſimply. tranſlated. without adding any thing to 

what he lays, or making him expreſs his thoughts, as he would himſelf 

have done in the language, into which the tranſlation is made; whereas in 
Paraphraſes, they add ſome words to the authors own,” that 8 mt 

may be ſhewn with the more ſtrengtly and ener. 


Analyſes ſhew us, in a methodical manner, the n i of ati a Analyſes 


the method he purſued, the end he propoſed in writing, and the — 
he has made uſe of. 


Tux ſtudy of the Scriptures is a work of infinite 5 3 are an 
inexhauſtible fund, in which the farther we dig, the more hidden 'treafures 
we find. Nevertheleſs, this divine book ought to be the nouriſhment of 
the faithful: Ir offets proper food to every age, and every condition, God 
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nouriſber 5 55 St. Auſtin, with what 1s clear, and exerciſes us with 
_ what we do not comprehend. And in another place, the Hol x Gos r, 

ſays the fame father, has diſpoſed the Scriptures in ſuch a manner, that 
what is clear ſerves to ſatisfy us; and what is obſcure, to prevent the 
diftaft we might otherwiſe have for them. 


WE ſhould here add the names of the authors who have acquired a 


reputation by their works on the Scriptures; but the number of them is 
ſo great, that it would be endleſs. An Engliſh author, called Villaam Crow, 
has printed a catalogue of them at London, in 1672 ; wherein he ſets down 
the name, country, profeſſion, and rcligion of cach author ; the titles of 
his works; the number of volumes they contain; the editions they have 
had; the time in which he lived, and the year of his death. But as late as 
this catalogue is, there have ſince appeared ſo many new works, that there 
are many additions to be made to it, which father Le Long of the Oratory 
is now at work upon; for to the catalogue of the Bible, he adds that of 
the interpreters . And were I therefore to undertake to give here a par- 
ticular account of all the authors who have written upon the Scripture, 
it would be to undertake what is already done. And I ſhall therefore 
not ſay any thing of particular Commentaries, but only of the Collection 
that have been made of them. 

Tus Divines of Doway printed a Collection, in the laſt age, which 
comprchends the Common Gloſs, of which Strabo, Abbot of Fulde, a Be- 
nediftin, who flouriſhed in the ninth century, was the author ; and another 
Interlineary and Marginal Gloſs, which is imputed to Anſelm of Laon, 
vho lived in the'twelfth century. And this Collection contains likewiſe the 
expoſitions of the fathers, as well Greek as Latin; and the Apoſtilles 
of Nicolas of Lira, who left Judaiſm, became a Chriſtian, entered into 
the order of St. Francis, and died in the year 1349. Theſe Divines 
have-alſo-annexcd tha Additions of Paul of Burgos, who was a con- 
verted Jew, and afterwards made Biſhop of Burgos, and The replies of 
Martinus Thortmgus.' The op age edition in the year 1643, is a 
very beautiful one. 


Is the laſt Folio edition, * 347 354 Notes) his catalogue of allthat have-uritten upon 
the buly Scriptures, as well ancient as modern, is very compleat, and tales ap the whole ſecond vo- 
lame. . Graaners & Difibixgins of te 
— Ar wherein. the ſacred text is concerned. 
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Chap. XII. the Holy Scriptures: - | 3% 


F. de la Haye, a Cordelier, publiſhed an edition of the Bible at . 
in the ſame year, under the title of Biblia magna, which contains the 


authors who have made Notes and ſhort Commentaries. The firſt edition ö 
conſiſted of but five volumes; afterwards he brought it up to nineteen. \ 

In the year 1660, the Commentaries of the moſt learned authors who 2 
have applied themſelves to Scripture- criticiſm, and examined the words, SI 


phraſes, and properties of the language of the holy books, were printed a at 
London in nine volumes Folio. Matthew Poole has given us an abridg- 


ment of them, and of almoſt all the other later authors who have written . 

upon the Scriptures, under the title of Synopſis Criticorum. The Dutch Spnopls 

have ſince made an edition of the Engliſh crit, which 15 larger) than that cum. Co; 

| T HE Polyghtts, of which I have ſpoken, are a ſort of Commentaries. — 

By comparing the different verſions of the Scripture, we there find the ex. SO 

planation of ſeveral obſcure paſſages.” In the year 1616, there Was printed 

at Antwerp, a collection of all the Erb verſions of the Bible, that had 

been made. e | 
THE — are Sith TER give a great deal of light to the Scri- Harmos 

Such is that of the hiſtory of The Kings, with the hiſtory of Te _ 

Chronicles; it ſhews the difference there is between them, and What .« one 

of them has more than the other, and what leſs. But theſe Harmonies 

are abſolutely neceſſary for the four Evangeliſts, and therefore we haye 

a great number of them. I have my ſelf given a new one; but whe- 

ther I have been more happy than the reſt, in the method I have taken 

to reconcile the Evangeliſts, it belongs to thoſe who, think. fit to Wa 

uſe of it, to judge. Gee ah 8 1 14 
Ix order to make theſe Harmonies,. all the paſſages i in ; whichthe the Gme: 

matters are treated on, or mentioned, mult be collected together, either 

in order to reconcile their ſeeming contradiftions,. or oppoſitions, or in 

order to clear up what is obſcure in any of them, by comparing them. 

Which compariſon is often of it ſelf ſufficient to remove. all the dark- 

neſs of a paſſage. In order to explain terms which, are obſcure, lays 

St. Auſtin*, you muſt ſearch for examples of them in places. which are 

clear, that ſo what is plain may ſerve to clear up all our difficulties" and in 

this the memory is very ſerviceable. At Fa it is eee r to 


find all the parallel places in Sctipture. 
De doctrina chriſtiana. L 2. c. * 
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Tux books in which we find this ready done to our hands, are call- 
ed Concordances, on account of the uſe for which they were at firſt 
made; which was to find all the places where the ſame thing is ſpo- 
ken of. The general uſe of them is, to be able upon the mention of 
any word or paſſage in Scripture, to find out the place, the book, 
chapter, and verſe, where that word of paſſage is. When people had 
not the aſſiſtance of theſe Concordances, they muſt have had excellent 
memories, to have remembered the places of all the paſſages in Scripture they 
wanted to make uſe of. Cardinal Hugo de F. Cher, was the firſt who 
made one of them, which was in Latin for the Vulgate z and he was 
aſſiſted in this laborious. work by three hundred monks. Rabbi Iſaac 


Nat han, after his example, made one for the Hebrew. Marius de Ca- 


laſio, a Cordelier, printed one of the Hebrew text at Rome, in four vo- 
lumes. That which Buxtorf has given us, is but in one volume, becauſe 
he has taken away the Latin verſions which Marius had put into his work. 
Conrad Kircher has made a Greek Concordance of the Old. Teſtament, 
in which we ſee how the LXX. have explained the ſame Hebrew word, in 


all the places in which it is found in Scripture: It was printed at Frank- 


fort in 1607*. Henry Stephens has given the world a Concordance of 
the New Teſtament in Greek, which Schmidius has perfeted. 
Toſtatus and Cornelius @ Lapide have made vaſt Commentaries upon all 
the Scriptures. And at the head of the Polyglorrs,eſpecially thoſe of Antwerp 
and England, and in the two laſt volumes of the Great Criticks, we find 
preliminary treatiſes, which are full of excellent things, and contribute very 
much to the caſy underſtanding of the Scriptures. But leſt the large vo- 
1ames ſhould frighten thoſe who would apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of this divine book, I ſhall declare that one (hort Commentary, as that 
of 'Vatablus, Tyrinus, or Menochius, is ſufficient, 

Ir is 2 good method to read the Scripture firſt without any Notes or 
Commentaries. It is St. Auſtin's opinion, who ſays e, that whoever would 
enter into the ſenſe of the holy Scriptures, muſt firſt read them himſelf, 
and knew ſomething of them, though he cannot reſolve all the difficulties 
be meets unth in reading them. And after having read over the Scriptures 
onee, ve may take Vatablus of Robert Stephens's edition, who to this au- 
tors Notes, which arc ſhort and cleat, has added the Vulgate, and another 


©3 Thomnijus hr fixct gives the durld another, and better Concordance of the LXX. - > Such 
n Engliſh is, Fell upon St. Pauls Epiſtles, &c.«- De doctrina chriſtiana. J. 2. c. 8. | 
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verſion made from the Hebrew. The doctors of Salamanca reviewed this 
work, and cut off what they thought not orthodox. And this ſingle work 
may ſupply the place of many Commentaries. A man who has not a great 
deal of leiſure, may with the aſſiſtance of theſe Notes, and this Iutro- 
duction, undertake the ſtudy of the holy Scripture. And God grant, that 
the pleaſure which he finds in it, may not be a tranſient one, but the be- 
ginning of that which the Saints enjoy in heaven, where they Geary ſce 
thoſe truths which are contained' in this divine book. 

Ir it be asked, with what books of Scripture we muſt begin this ſtu- 
dy,-I anſwer, that what St. Ferome adviſed Leta to do, concerning the 
education of her daughter, was this: She muſt firſt learn the Pſalter, and 
entertain her ſelf with theſe divine Songs ; ſe will learn in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, how to regulate her life; in the Eccleſiaſtes, how to deſpiſe 
the things of the world ; and ſhe muſt read the book of Job, as a pattern 
of virtue and patience. Then ſhe ſhall paſs on to the Goſpel, which ſhe 
muſt never leave off; and muſt endeavour to fill her heart with The Acts 
and Epiſtles of the Apoſtles. After ſbe has enriched her ſelf with theſe 
treaſures, ſhe may learn the Prophets, the Pentateuch, the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Efther, by heart: And then laſt of all, ſpe may 
without danger learn alſo the Song of Songs: If ſhe begin with this 
book, before ſh? 15 in a condition to comprehend the myſteries it contains, it 
may be to her an occaſion of falling. 

I CANNorT conclude this ſecond book better than with the excellent 
advice of St. Bernard. The reading accidentally, or as an occafion offers, 
cannot edify; it only ſerves to make the mind volatile and mconſtant. 
IWhat we read tranſiently is eaſily forgotten; wwe muſt flop ſome tim?, and 
meditate upon what we read, The ſacred books ought to be read and 
underſtood with the ſame ſpirit with which they were written, We ſpal] 
never enter into the ſenſe of St. Paul, unleſs by a purity of intention, 
and intenſeneſs of reflection, we enter into the very ſpirit of him. And 
 mnleſs piety raiſes in us the ſame tranſports with thoſe which are ex- 


preſſed in the Pſalms, we ſpall never comprehend the mo — 22 
who ſung them. | | 


The End of the Second Book. 
Bbb : 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES 


BOOK III. 


CHAP. . 


The d. n of this book. It treats of things which may be 
called foreign to the H cripture, but which ſerve to clear it 
up; as is done by what is here ſaid of the falſe Gods, of ido- 

latry, and of the names of the falſe Gods, The devil would 

Hade the honours, titles and names which belong only 10 God, 
attributed to himſelf. 


E dcſign I propoſed in this work, was to clear up the ge- 
re] WH ncral difficultics that are found in reading the Scripture. They 

4 SS uſually ariſc from the ignorance of multitudes of things which 

Wo were familiar to the Jews, to whom the ſacred writers ſpoke. 

And I haye therefore been diffuſc enough in ſpeaking of every thing that 
relates 
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relates to the Jewiſh nation, the origin of this people, its hiſtory, Iaws, 
worſhip, cuſtoms, practices, and government. I have entered into a par- 
ticular detail of whatever could give the reader a perfect knowledge of 
them. But nevertheleſs, there yet remain difficulties to be removed, con- 
cerning other things, which are not peculiar to the Jews, but are ſomo- 
times mentioned in Scripture, and are very little known. Such are the 
falſe deities and religion of the people, who bordered upon Judea, which 
often did occaſion the falling of the people of God, and from which it =_— 
was the buſineſs and attempt of the Prophets to turn them. And con- | = 
ſequently their reaſonings will be much more eaſily underſtood, | when 8 
we know what that idolatry was, which they oppoſed. And therefore 
I have thought it proper to give an account here of the falſe deities of 
the Gentiles, and of ſeveral the like things, which the ſacred writers have 
ſuppoſed as ſufficiently known to thoſe for whom they wrote. They did 
not undertake to explain the ſecrets of nature, or to write an hiſtory of 
metals, precious ſtones, animals, or plants, or to give an account of all 
diſcaſes. And beſides, the great difference of the Hebrew' language from 
all others, and the great diſtance of time from them to us, have alſo 
thrown an obſcurity over all theſe things, which lee the inter- 
preters. 


I ſhall in this chapter begin with the idols, Whole names are menti- 
oned in the ſacred books. 


And herein I ſhall ſpeak I. Of the origin of idolatry. I. Of the 

places ſet apart for it. III. Of the worſhip of idols. IV. Of the means 

of ſupporting it. V. Of the ſeveral ſorts and parts of idolatry. VI. Of 

the epocha of it. VII. Of the names which are given to the true God 

0 in Scripture. VIII. Of the names which are given to idols in Scripture; 
and, IX. Of the idols themſelves, which are mentioned in Scripture.) 


I. Man was created to know and worſhip the true God; and there- The ori. 
fore though ſin could cafily rob him of the knowledge of this divine ou — 
being, yet it could not blot out the idea of him, This is ſo livelily im- 
printed on the minds of all people, that the moſt groſs and batbarous 
have not becn able to live without ſome deity. But as the moſt ſenſi- 
ble effect of the corruption, into which humane nature is fallen, is its 
: having ſo attached men to the 2 that they ſcarce conceive or know 
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Gods among corporcal beings. Thoſe things which by their ſplendor 
dazzled theireyes, or ſurprized and intimidated them by their power, or 
brought any conſiderable advantages to them, thereby drew upon them- 
ſelves their adoration. Hence aroſe all idolatry; the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, merited divine honours by their beauty: the elements, the fire, the 
water, and the air, by their uſefulneſs. Wine, corn, and fruits, not only 
procured divinity to thoſe who taught the arts of cultivating and improving 
them; but have alſo themſelves been looked on as divine things. There 
is ſcarce ſo much as a beaſt, which Egypt has not worſhipped. Surely vain 
are all men by nature, ſays the author of the book of / iſdoma, who are 
ignorant of God, and could not out of the good things that are ſeen, know 
him that us; neither by conſidering the works, did they acknowledge the 
work-maſter: but deemed, either fire, or wind, or the ſwift air, or the 
circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be 
the Gods which govern the world: with whoſe beauty, if they being de- 
lighted, took them to be Gods; let them know how much better the Lord 


of them is: for the firſt author of beauty hath created them. 
THe Idea of God, which nature has engraven on the minds of men, 


repreſents him as a being independent, omnipotent, all- perfect, and the 


author of all good things, and all evils; that is, of all the puniſhments 


Which ate inflicted upon ſin. And from hence it is, that whatever men 


have looked on as the cauſe of good things and of evils, has had divine ho- 
nours paid to it. 

AND with the corruption of human nature, other cauſcs have alſo con- 
curred in the eſtabliſning of idolatry : as the ambition of kings, and the 
flattery of their courtiers. Kings made men pay them the honours due on- 
ly to God, while they lived; and their courtiers continued them aftcr their 
deaths, in order to ingratiate themſelves with their ſucceſſors, who were 
vell pleaſed to be thought the children of the Gods. And their ſubjects, by 
their ſubmiſſion, encouraged them in/theſe impieties, and applauded them. 
Fathers have alſo ſometimes dcificd their children, in order to comfort them- 
ſelves thereby under the loſs of them; as if they had left the earth, to go 
and reign in heaven. And this/the ſame author of the book of if 
dom® declarcs to have been one\of the cauſes of idolatry ; A father 


 afflified with untimely mourning, "when he hath made an image of lis 
2 Kii 1. 2, 3. > Av. 15, 16. 
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child ſoon taken away, now honoured him as a God, which was then a 
dead man, and delivered to thoſe that were under him, ceremonies and 
| ſacrifices. Thus m proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown ſtrong, was 
kept as lau, and graven images were worſhipped by the commandments 
0 * 
Fn. to this, That the care the Egyprians took to preſerve their head 
bodics, is well known to the world. They did not interr, but embalm - 
them; and they adorned their coffins with the figure of ſome animal which 
the deccaſed loved, or had choſen for his device. And this coffin Was pre- 
ſerved with care, in the places appointed for that purpoſe. It was reſpected 
as ſomething ſacred, and the honour paſſing from the dead man to the 
figure of the animal which was repreſented upon his coffin, they offered ſa- 
crifices to this animal as to a God; and the tombs of the dead became in- 
ſenſibly the temples of the living. It is certain that tombs were made uſe 
of as temples?. Juſtin the: hiſtorian ſpeaking of a king of Damaſcus, 
called Damaſcus, ſays, that the Syrians, in order to honour him, bowou- | 
red the ſepulchre of Arathes his wife, which ſerved them for a temple; 
and that they looked on her as one of their maſt holy deities. And the 
fame author reports, that Epheſtion was looked on and honoured *. 
aſter his death, by the order of A ander the Great. | 
Tux form of theſe ſepulchres had the air of a temple 3 they. were 5 
dorned with columns, pyramids, and other pieces of architecture. Not 
that the Pagans only thus adorned their tombs ; the ſervants of the true 
God alſo did the fame : for. we ſee that Tarob adorned Raabels tomb 
with a Pillar c. In the Hebrew it is Maizevua,,and, inthe Greek, m 
that is, -a Column, or a Fyramid, or a Square-ftoue. And theſe ſoxts gg 
Pillars were alſo wotſhipped by the Pagans. The Syrians worſhiped The 
Sun under the figure of a Pyramid,” and zhe Arabians worſhipped Venus 
under that of a Sguaregſfonr. And ſrom hence comes the command which 
God gave the qe s in (Leviticus, Nat to rear up Pillars, or ſet up images 
of Bones to rwonſhip them®.. And it muſt, be obſerved, that the Yalzate 
ſometimes gives the name of Statuęs to theſe Pillars, as in The ſecond 
bool f "Kings 3 He "took . away the Statues of Baal which his father 


* The ſtate of idolatry in the world, about 500 years beſere Chriſt, cis finely repreſented.) bythe 
Dean of Norwich, Cn. P. 4: B. 3, m the year gaz. Lil 36. 4a. 9 | 
20. Lev. XXvi L : 
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had made. Theſe Statues were nothing elſe but theſe ſorts of Columns, 
or Sguare. ſtones, of which we are ſpeaking. 
— Bur without dwelling any longer upon the origin of idolatry, I ſhall 
+ be ex. only obſerve, that the ſtay of the Hebrews in Egypt was very pernitious to 
* them. The idolatry of this ſuperſtitious nation made deep impreſſions on 
—— 4. their minds. Being accuſtomed to ſee corporcal gods worſhipped, they 
12 _ wal have fone ſucir eo march before them: „ and be their guides in their 

travels. Hence came their petition to Aaron, to make them 4 Golden 

Cu f d. For fo extravagant a thought as this, could not have been found- 
ed upon any thing but the ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, who worſhip: 
ped Apis under the form of an ox. And in ſpight of the terrible pro- 
Hibitions of the law, they till preſerved a violent inclination to the wor- 
Thip of falſe Gods; which was doubtleſs cheriſhed by the examples of 
the Canaarites, among whom they lived, and who being in the neigk- 
bourhood of Egypr, had very probably, many of the ſuperſtitions and 
cuſtoms of the Egyptians among them. 

t AND the devils, equally jcalous of the glory of God, and the hap- 
pineſs of men, did not forget themſelves. on an occaſion which was ſo 
Favourable to their deſign. Taking advantage of the barbarity of the 
people, and the ambition of their princes, they put themſelves in the place 
of the true God, to whom they would have equalled themſelves in hea- 
ven; and not content with the name only, they attributed to themſelves 
che honour of ſacrifices, and all that worſhip, which they ſaw Abel, Seth, 
and other good men, pay to God. Which is the reaſon why we find 

0 much reſemblance” between the Jewiſh and the Pagan religion, as to 
ceremonies and external worſhip. The idolaters honoured their images 

with the ſame worſhip with which the Iftaelites honoured the true God. 

Thus the Scripture gives the name of Devils to idols: They ſacrificed, 

fays David, their ſons and their daughters unto Devilsc. Which was not 

bVecauſe the Jews and 4dolaters addreſſed their worſhip directly to theſe ac- 

*curſed ſpirits, but becauſe the idols they yotthipped were either the ha- 
*bitation, or the invention of devils. - But, | 

he places II. WE ſee in prophane authors, that the Eminent and High places were 

where the, oked-0n.Aas holy, or at leaſt as moſt proper for ſacrificing. And there- 


pagan ce- 


—— fore they generally ſacrificed either on the tops of mountains, or in the 
a 4 ii. 2. YVulg. » Exod. xxxii. en 37. 
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woods: It is the tuftom of the Perſians, ſays Herodotus, to go up upon the * mm 
higheſt mountains, there to offer ſacrifices to Jupiter; that is, to the fir» 
mament of beaven, which they call Jupiter. Beſides, the greateſt part of: 


theſe ſacrifices were ſhamefu}, or ridiculous, and therefore the devils cauſec 
them to be offered up in woods and ſcattered places, to conceal them from 
the multitude 3 or elſe, perhaps, under ſome great tree, which paſſed for a 
tree conſecrated to ſome deity. For which reaſon, God being willing to 
blot out all the footſteps of idolatry from the midſt of his people, not only 
commanded them to offer ſacrifices to him no where but in the place whictr. 
he ſhowd chooſe to build his temple a; but alſo forbad the 1/Fae/ztes to ſacrĩ- 
fice in high places”, or to place a grove of trees*© near his altar. But Mas 


naſſeh broke through this prohibition, when, as the Scripture ſays, He 


built up again the high places, and reared up altars for Baal, and made 4 
grove l. And Iſajuh*® reproached the Iſraelites with the like preyatications. 
when he ſaid, Are ye not children of tranſgreſſion, a ſeed of falſhood;. 
enflaming your ſelves with idols under every green tree, ſlaying" the 
ehildren in the vallies, under the clifts of the rocks? And Fore— 
miah* reproaches them again with having played the harlot, that is, wors 
ſhipped idols on every high meurxtam, and under every green tree. 
NoR were the mountains, the woods and the valleys only Appen 
for the worſhip of falſe Gods; but almoſt every thing elſe among the pa 
gans, bore the marks of their idolatry. Herodotus ſays, that the: Phenii 
cians, who were the greateſt ſea - men in the world, adorned. the heads and 
ſterns of their ſhips with the images of their gods. And St. Lakes has ob- 
ſerved, that the veſſel which carried St. Paul from Malte to Syracuſe, had 
The ſign of the Caſtors; that is, of Caftor and Pollux. And it is ſome- 
what probable, that the veſſel in which Europa was carried away, had the 
fign of a bull, which gave occaſion to the poets to ſay, that Jupiter Carr - 
ried her away under that ſhape. Nay, the ſuperſtition of-the-Pagans went 
ſo far as to worſhip the gods aud goddeſſes of all:countries; even thoſe - 


which they knew not: And thus, there was at Athens an altar conſe- | 


crated To the gods and gaddeſſes: of Europe, Aſia, Libya, and to the un- 
known God; which gave St: Paul occaſion to make that diſcourſe in cha 
Ateopagus, which is related in. the Acts". 


Deut. xii. 14. * Lev. xxvi. 20, Deut. xvi 2t. 


.  *2Kingsxxi-3z Avi 4, 5. 
1. 6. 5 Acts xxvili. 11. Vilgate.. * xvii. 23. \ 
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- 2 II. Tux adoration, or worſhip, which the Pagans. paid to their gods 
ae, did not conſiſt barely in the ſactifices they offered to them, but alſo in pro- 
ſtrations and bowings of the head. It was alſo a religious ceremony, and 
a mark of reſpect, to lift up the hand to the mouth, and kiſs it; whence 
it is, that as St. Jerome has obſerved, to worſhip and to kiſs are in the 
Hebrew ſynonymous terms: and in The ſecond Pſalm, inſtead of Apprehen- 
dite diſciplinam, Hear diſcipline, as the Fulgate has it, in the Hebreu it is 
Kiſs the ſon; that is, Mer ſbip him. And therefore Job, in order to ex- 
preſs his not having fallen into idolatry, ſays a, I I beheld the ſun when 
it ſbined, or the moon walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſe. 
cretiy emiced, or my mouth has kiſſed my hand... Idolaters alſo loved long 
prayers, perſwading themſelves that they ſhould be the more certainly heard 
. by their gods for the length of them. We ſee in the hiſtory of The Kings, 
that The prophets of Baal called on his name, from morning even until 
goon. And it is this ſort of prayers that JESsUs CarisT condemns in 
the Goſpel . | 
Bur God, who knew the inclination of his people to idolatry, took 
care to turn them from it, and to forbid them all the cuſtoms and ceremo- 
nics of the Pagans which had any relation to their falſe worſhip. We learn 
from Herodotus, that the Arabians and neighbouring people cut their hair 
round in honour of Bacchus, who wore his fo. And therefore God for- 
bids the Jews, To round the corners of their heads, or mar the corners of 
their beards*%. And it is ſaid in Feremiah®, I will puniſh Egypt, Judah, 
Edom, and they that dwell in the wilderneſs, who wear their hair cut 
round. | * lth S | 
- ANOTHER cuſtom among the idolaters, was to make inciſions in their 
bodies, and imprint upon their fleſh marks made with blood, and other 
colours. Lucian ſpeaks of this cuſtom in his book Of the goddeſs of Sy. 
ria. He ſays, that theſe marks were imprinted either upon the hand, or 
head; and that ſla ves eſpecially, who were conſecratcd to the ſervice of 
any God, were marked in this manner. As for the inciſions, it appears by 
the Scripture, that the prieſts made them when they ſacrificed; They cried 
Aloud, and cut themſelves, after their manner, with knives and lances, till 3 
the blood guſhed aut upon them*, And Laert ius teſtifies, that the prieſts 4 
* xxXi. 26, 27. 1 Kings xvii. 26. Matth. vi. 7. Lev. Zix. 27. fer. ix. 
26. Vulg & Heb. 1 King, xviii. 28. 
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of Bellona obſerved the ſame ceremony: They ſacrificed, ſays he, not 


with ſtrange blood, but their own; for having torn their ſhoulders, and 
lifting up a naked ſword in each hand, they walk, they run, they act the 


mad man. Whereby we ſee the reaſon why God forbad his people, he 


mal. ug any cuttings in their fleſp for the dead, and the printing any marks 


upon themſelues*. For the Pagans did theſe things; not only in honour 
to their Gods, but alſo in teſtimony of their grief, at the loſs of any of 
their neighbours; as Herodotus reports of the Scythians, who flaſhed theit 
arms, upon the death of their prince. And the ſame author ſpeaking of 
the temple of Hercules, which was upon the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth of 
the Nile, ſpeaks concerning theſe ſtigmata, or marks which the Pagans 
imprintcd on their fleſh, thus: There was, ſays heb, and there is yet upon 
the ſea-ſhore, a temple conſecrated to Hercules, to which if any flave re. 
tire, and imprint on his body the ſtigmata, or ſacred marks, conſecrating 


aps St. Paul alludes to this*, when he ſays, Let no man trouble me, 
for I bear in my body the _ (Vulg. and Gr. /tigmata) of the Lord 
Jeſus. But, 


himſelf to the ſervice of this God, it is not lawful to touch him: Aud 


IV. A religion ſo extravagant as this of the Pagans, could be ub The falſe 
ſiſted long, if the devils had not drawn reſpect to it, by the wonders which 4 


they cauſed their prieſts to work, by communicating to them a part of their by by deat, 


power. There were idols which, it is pretended, ſpake and uttered oracles. 
The Jews ſay, Labans idols did ſo; and this was the reaſon, ſays Mai 
monides, why Rachel took them privately, and carried them away with 
her, for fear theſe idols ſhould have diſcovered to Laban, her husband's 
deſign of returning into his own country, and the road he was to take. 
I am ſenſible indeed, that too eaſy credit is not to be given to all the pro- 
digies which the ancient hiſtories relate; but if they are not all true, ſo 


neither is it poſſible that they ſhould be all falſe: We have at leaſt no 


room to doubt of thoſe which the Scripture relates. For ſuch were the 
prodigies . wrought by Pharaoh's magicians: But the power of Moſes, 
which was that of God himſelf, was ſuperiour to theirs; and therefore he 
wrought greater . wonders than thoſe. magicians could. Before JESvs 
Car 18T; came. into. the. world, the devil, reigned in it, and nothing 
en Fes eee than Myc. The enchanters drew — 

Lev. ix. 8. Eu 2. 8 Gal. vi. 17. 
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of their holes, tamed them, took their poiſon from them, and did an hun- 
dred other ſurprizing things. And it muſt certainly have been an cſtabli- 
ſhed and creditable trade, ſince God fo expreſiy forbids it; There ſball nat, 
ſays he, be found among you, any one that uſeth divination, or an obſer- 
ſerver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a conſulter 
with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer '. . 


The devis AN D as the knowledge of futurity follows miracles, and is a certain 


attribute 


70 them- mark of the divinity ;; this therefore the devils alſo attributed to themſelves, 
ſebves — and had their prophets, who foretold future things. And it is not to be 
of futur;- Wondred at, if their prophecies proved ſometimes true. Only we muſt 


J. 


obſerve, that theſe angels of darkneſs have no other power over men, than 
the executioner has over criminals, whom juſtice delivers up to him, to 
carry them to their execution, or puniſhment, God makes uſe of the 
miniſtry of devils to puniſh men, when they have been wicked enough 
to deſert him. And on the other fide, he wakes their malice and artifices 
ſubſervient'to his deſigns, by permittiag them ſometimes. to foretel what 
will happen, that he may thereby give the greater luſtre and glory to the 
truth. Thus did the prophecy of Balaam®, that there ſhould come a ftar 
out of Jacob, which was famous among the heathen, prepare their. minds 
for the coming of IE SUS CHRIST, and determined the Magi, upon 
the ſight of a miraculous far, which they obſerved, to come and worſhip 
him in his cradle. To which we may add the ſubtilty of the devils, which 
caſily penetrates into futurity : And beſides, as they forctold an infinite num- 
ber of things, it is not at all ſurprizing, that ſome one of them ſhould 
prove true. God permits it, to confound errout with errour, and that they 
ho once choſe to wander out of the right way, ſhould wander farther 
and farther. Of what ſervice was it to Saul, for inſtance, to learn his de- 
feat and approaching death, from the ſhadow of Samuel, whom a magi- 


elan called up? We read in Scripture®, that this woman had a ſpirit” of 


"Python, hence ſhe is called & Pythoneſ. The Hebrew word which fig- 
nifies Python, ſignifies alſo Uter; that is, a goats Skin, or a bladder; and 
theſe magicians are ſo called, becauſe” when they were poſſeſſed: with tlie 
demon, their bellies were ſwelled like b/adders, at the time that they gave 
their anſwers to thoſe” ho conſulted them about ſuture things. And 


thicrefore Joſtphns and the dne pete cal then Enpifhiniorbet 34 word 
70 Deut: xyiii. 10, 11. Numb, wiv. 17. * 3 Sary. m 7 _— 
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which ſgaifie people toho ſdeak from their bellies, and. whoſe voices pive | 


an obſcure. ſound, as if they come out of the earth. We have to chis day, Dy 


men who ſpeak from the bottoms of their throats, in ſüch a manner that 
they who are near them, think that the voice < Os hear comes from. a 


AL 2044 


b was truly called np by God's — tha the — anſwet 

ir was to give to this unhappy prince, might puniſh him for his ſacriledge. 
Others pretend, that it was a meer cheat of the deyil's, or an artifice of the 
 Pythomeſs, who by ſome. ſecret, like that of the men who, ſpeak from 
the bottoms of their throats, as has juſt now been obferyed, made Saul be⸗ 
lieve that it was Samuel who ſpoke to him. And as to the prediction ſhe 
told him, it might perhaps be nothing but the conjecture of a skilful wor 
man, who might have been well informed of the condition of Sauls 
affairs. And as expreſs as this prediction appears to be, it is capable of fe- 
veral ſenſes ; the words, Jou ſball be with me to morrow*, may. be inter- 
preted ſeveral ways z and ſome learned men contend, that it is not literally 
true : But I ſhall cnter no farther into this debate. 


V. TR Rabbins divide idolatry, into „ to its differ- Thres 
ent objects. 1. That which pays the worſhip. which is due only to God, to/ =o +4 


angels. 2. That which worſhips the hoſts of heaven; that is, the fan, © 
moon, and ſtars. 3. That which is paid to devils. .And, to. theſe. forts 
—— adds others, eſpecially that of the Taliſnane; which were a ſort 
of ſigures made under certain conſtellations. To them was attributed the 
virtue of preſerving fruits, of turning away misfortunes from them, and 
of diſcovering future things; inſomuch that they who. had theſe T4 
mans, could know whatever they would, either by viſions or dreams. 
such were the Terapbim mentioned in Scripture. They were images, r 
don, which paſſed for deities. Rachel carried away with her the Teraphins | 
of her father Laban, which obliged him to run aſter her, and 8 bad 
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overtaken them, he complains to her husband Jacob, that he had ſtolen his 
gods. Of which idols we ſhall ſpeak again hereafter. - 

1. As to the parts of idolatry ,the art of divination is one conſtant atten- 
dant on it, The Pagans paid a worſhip to the bones of thoſe whom they wor- 
ſhipped as gods; and their ſuperſtition went ſo far as to pretend, that theſe 
bones could diſcover future things. The Hebrews call a diviner Jiedoni; 
that is, a knowing man, a ſcholar. And they alſo gave them the name of 
Ob: But the Greeks call them Pythones. The Hebrew word Ob ſignifies a 
bladder ; and 1 have already ſaid, why the diviners were alſo called Pythons. 
The falſe god, which the Pagans honoured under the name of Pythian 
Apollo, had in his temple young women for his prieſteſſes, who were 
called Pythoneſſes, and fpake from their bellies, as has been explained. 
The Latins call them Ventriloquæ, and the Greeks, Engaſtrimuthoi ; 
which is the reaſon why the Latin interpreter found no properer word than 
Python to render the Hebrew Ob by, which ſignifies a diviner, St. Luke 
in rhe Acts, mentions a young woman who was a Pythoneſe, whom 
St. Paul cured; which proves that there really were ſuch Pythoneſſes, who 
were magician-women whom the devil poſſeſſed, and to whom he diſco- 
vered as many future things as he knew himſelf, It is certain, that he knows 
many things, and it is from thence that the Greeks call him by the name of 
Daimm; that is, one who knows. But nevertheleſs, as God alone is maſter of 

futurity, in order artfully to deceive thoſe who were blind enough to con- 
ſult him, or rather for fear of diſcovering that he was ignorant of more 
things than he knew, he made the diviners give ambiguous anſwers, ſuch as 
were capable of ſeveral ſenſes, which were fometimes even contrary to one 
another. Maimonid:s tells us ſome of the tricks of theſe diviners. They 
offer, ſays he, certain perfumes ; then they move about a myſterious rod, 
which they hold in their bands; and after that, they put ſome queſtions 


aloud to another perſon, who anſwers them, but with ſo low à voice that it 


can ſcarce be heard; the underſtanding muſt ſupply the defect of the ears. 


Sometimes they take the head of a dead man, and perfume it, and make 


their enchantments till this head ſpeaks; but with an obſture and weak 
voice. It is eaſy to ſee how many cheats are concealed under this manage: 
ment. Iſaiab alludes to it, when he ſays, And when they ſhall ſay unto 
vou, ſpeak unto them that have RE and unto Wikards that 
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ep and mutter; ſhould not a people ſeek unto their God, for the living to 
the dead ? To the law, and to the teſtimany*, &c. And we have alteady ſeen 
that Saul conſulted the ſoul of Samuel, upon the ſucceſs of the war: r he was. 
making with the Philiſtines. And, | 

2. THE art of auguries was alſo another part of Haw. This a art con · A quries 
ſited in drawing a knowledge of what one was to do in difficult caſes, from 
accidental things. We have an example of this in Eæetielo, Ihe king of 
Babylon ſtood at the parting of the way, at the head of tuo ways, to learn 

what he ought to do, and mixed his arrows, Which was thus, When a 
king was about to declare war with ſeveral nations, or to beſiege ſevetal cities, 
he wrote the names of theſe nations, or cities, upon arrows, and then mixed 
them together in a quiver, and drawing out the firſt that came to his hands, 
he declared war with the nation, or beſieged the city, whoſe name was writ-. 
ten upon the arrow which he had drawn out. But ſometimes they made uſe 
of ſticks inſtead of arrows. Hoſea reproaches the Jews with this extrava- 
gance: My people ask counſel of their ſtocks, and their r ſtaff. declareth unto _.. 
them: for the ſpirit of whoredoms hath cauſed them to err, they have gone 
4 whoring from their Gods. Whether they were to undertake a journey, 
or to be married, or to do any thing whatſoever that was of cOnIequenice,. | 
they determined themſelves by this kind of auguries. 

VI. Ir was thus that idolatry was eſtabliſned and ſpread” abroad; but it is The Epo. 
not eaſy to ſhe the exact time when it began. It is probable, that it was a little , 
after the fall; and nothing ſo much ſhews the enormity of fin, as its ha- T 
ving blinded mankind to ſuch a degree, as to make them forget God. It 
muſt be that a deity has ſome eſſential relation to our nature, ſince men had 
no ſooner loſt the knowledge of the true God, but they made themſelves 
falſe ones. There is a paſſage in Genes d, which ſeems Ae out the 
beginning of idolatry : Seth had a ſon ubom he called Enos, it was he 
wha began to call upon the name of the Lord. This is the turn which 
the /u{gate gives to theſe words, which when thus explained, make one 
believe that idolatry having began before 'Envs; he brought men back to 
the worſhip of the true God, eſtabliſhed his worſhip, and the manner of 
praying to him. And ſome add, that he was the firſt who knew and pub- 
liſhed the ſacred, name of God, Fehowah; which is here in the Hebrew:. 

But the Jews give a very oppoſite ſenſe to this o aſſage. As the word Huchal 
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ſignifies 70 prop baue, is well as to begin, they ſay it was then that the 
name Fehovah was prophaned ; which has made Maimonides fay*, that, 
from the time of Enos, men fell into the greateſt of errours; and that, 
the wiſdom of the prudent was ſilent and eclipſed; that, Enos himſelf 
vn aſtray; and that this was their errour, that they ſaid, Cod had cre- 
. ated the flars to govern the world; and being perfiwaded of this falſe 
opinicn, built temples ro the ſtats, and offered ſacrifices to thim, And 
| Onhkelos's Paraphraſe agrees with Maimonides ; Then, ſays it, men left off 
to call upon the name of Jchovah.. So that, here is a very wide difference, 
In the ſenſe of the Vu gate, which St. Jerome follows, Enos was the re- 
ſtorer of the true religion; and in that of the Jews, he wes the author of 
idolatry. And all that is certain is, that idols were worſhipped long be- 
fore the deluge, and nothing but ſo enormous a crime as this, and that uni- 


verſally prevailing, could have obliged God to deiner all mankind gare one 
family. But, 


Thenames VII. FROM the n this 1 ve 5 
Godin the ſay ſomething of the different names given to God in Seripture, ſeveral ot 
Ser pure. which the devils uſurped. - St. Jerome in his letter to Marcellus, n 


ten different names of God, which are as follow. '_ -- 

. T.. THE firſt, and moſt auguſt, is Jebouab; — — 
. conſiſted of four letters. But it is from the time of Galatinuse only, that 
it has been pronounced Fehoveh; for St. Jerome contents himſelf with 
calling it the four-lettered name; and when St, Fob ſays in the Revela- 
tions, that God had a name written that no man knetod, this ſhews that 


che name of God was not known in his time. God hitnfeif alſo ſays in 


Exodus ©, that he had not made known his name to the patriarchs. And 
therefore either from ſome particular Order, or out of a ſpirit of eſteem and 
reverence, the Jews never pronounced this glotious name but in their reli- 
gious worſhip: and it is a wonderful thing, that as the prieſts alone pf6- 
nounced it in the temple, when they bleſſed the people, fo the Jews ſhould, 
aſter. the-burning: of the temple, [loſe not only their law and liberty, but 
the name of God too ſo much has he concealed himſelf from them, eber 

dee u d. ä 


8. t f ly 5. 1. 4 1. _ 70 Englith rem, Then began men to call, Se. 
ahich neither wakes Enos the aurbor of true or falſe religion, but only dutares what was dont ahbut 
A ame of bis birth. © The beginning of the ſixteenth century. 4 xix. 12. evi. 
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them; the Jews now make a ſcruple of writing it any where but in the ſa» 
cred books; and if this name be engtaven on a veſſel, or any thing elſe, 
it can neither be broken, nor defaceꝗ. They almoſt worſhip it; ſo very 
careful are they of not writing it irregularly, or 22 it, for fear of pro- | 
phaning it. And we haye already obierved, chat they lard not ; pronounce 3 
this name at the time that the Sepruagint was made; Which is the.rcaſon i 
why theſe interpreters always read it, as if it had been Adana in the ori- 
ginal, which word ſignifies Lord: and in this the Vulgate. follows ho MF 

AND as then this great name was but ſeldom pronounced, game 
manner of pronouncing it, came at laſt to be loſt. | And, h hence.c came _ 4s 

many different ways of writing, and the many different Opinions concern- 

ing the pronunciation of it, Some pronounce it Jao, others Fave, or 
Joue; the Samaritans pronounce it Zahye, the Greeks ao, of which the 
Latins have made Zous, which was, by the Pagans given to their Jupiter. 
The Hebrew Grammarians give a plauſible reaſon why this name. is the Ny 
proper name of God. They obſcrve,. that it comprehends the. three di- . 
ſtinctions of time, preſent, paſt; and future, which can belong only to an 
eternal being. From whence it is, that God is called in the Revelations?, 
he who was, who is, and who: is to come; where it ought. to. be oF 
ferved, that he who is to come is put for he who: will be. be 1118 

2. Tux ſccond. name of God is El, which ſignifies yengrb v. This kr 
name is oſten put into the compound names of the Habræuis; 3 as. . 
rer, Eliachim, Eliſabeth, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, i 

3. Tas third is, Elobim, which is formed out of e Abe Eotim: 
penn gives it to judges, and angels, upon the account of the offices- 
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"_ God gives them of judging, abſalying candemning, e, 
niſhing. 


4. Tux fourth is Elabee, which is: properly the ſingular of: Elebim. Eiche. 
. Tus fifth is Trabaorh which: ſicgulfes an army draws! n in tr. 1 he | 
talia. © The Sctipture/callsthe-ſtarty The wikcia' of: hauen, om account 
of the wonderful order they are ranged ia; and thus God is called The. 
God of hoſts, or armies, to ſhew that he is ſtronger than the moſt : 
* *, tO eke, F are ec ebf A wok 
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Elion. 6. THe fixth is Elin, that is to ſay, great and ſovereign. 

Eheie. 7. THe ſeventh is, Eheie Aſcber Eheie; that is, I will be what I will 
be; or as * Greeks explain it, I am what I am. God only can properly 
be faid to be: Exiſtence is a part of the idea we form of him. 

Adonai 8. THE cighth is, Adonai; that is, Lord. We have already obſerved 
that this is the name which the Jews fubſtitute in the room of the great 
name of four letters. 

Jah. 9. THE ninth is, Jab, which appears to be formed out of Fehovah. 

Saddai. 10. THE tenth is, Saddai; that is, he who is ſelf-ſufficient. This is 
one of the fineſt characters of the deity, that he has all things in himtelf, 
and ſeeks for nothing out of himſelf, The Jews alſo call God Hamacum, 
a word compounded of the Hebrew demonſtrative He, and the word Ma- 
cum, which ſignifies place; to ſhew that God cannot be contained within 
any place; that he is every where, and is the place he poſſeſſes. 

Thenames VIII. WE come now to the names which the Scripture gives to the falſe 

fem Gods. It ſometimes calls them Elohim, (which is one of the names of the 

# Seri. true God) but generally ſpeaking, it gives them names of contempt. It 

Ne. treats them as idols, the works of mens hands, and as wrought gold and fil- 

ver; as was the golden calf which the Jews worſhipped in the wilderneſs, 
| It calls them Grief®, Infirmity<, Abominationd, Reproach. Their infr- 
mities*, ſays David, are multiplied*; that is, the number of their idols is 
encreaſed. And the Jews were even afraid to pronounce their names; and 
therefore the ſame David ſays, I will not take up their names in my lips b. 
Which therefore obliged them to give them borrowed names; as was that of 
Eu, which ſignifies nothing; to which St. Paul alludes when he ſays to 
the Corinthians, We know that an id is nothing, that is, a meer 

_ chimera. 

— IX. and LAST, As e eee deere at 88 | 

2 ened (5 ods. mentioned; I ſhall therefore. for brevity's ſake, and becauſe it is diffi- 

— cult 10 find a beter method to treat of them in, „ 

ing their names in an alphabetical 3 £ 
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Irax Gnetsbotam, Infirmities; 1 
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- Adad, Macrolius tells us, is a name that was given to the idol of the Adad. 
Nom They gave the name of 1 DA D, ſays this author, 70 the god they, 
worſhiped ; (ſpeaking of the Aſſriens): This name /ignifi:s; One only. 
In Hebrew Chad, or Ad, which comes from Achad, or Had, ſignities 
one; and from hence. they might eaſily dexive the names of Ada, Or Adad. "3 
And the laſt might have been given to all, ſorts of gods, and therefore 
they joyned it ta the greateſt part of their names; as Benhadad, which | 18. 
the proper name of a king of Hria, who, is mentioned. in Scripture, and is 
as much as to ſay, The San of the god Adad. We dont find. the name 
Adad in the Vulgate, but it is in the Hebrew. > For in that paſſage of, 
Tſaiah*, which according to the V gate is, They, who ſanflified: them. 
ſelves, and thought themſelues purified.in the gardens behind the gate in. 
wards ; the Hebrew has it, They who Janttifizd themſeluęs, and puri ified 
themſelves in the gardins, behind rb enn of da igen wid 01 = 

Adramelech, Ananielech.... Sec Moloch. Nit zi WM | «Yao Vt 

Aſma, or Achima, is an idol mentioned in The Fenn babe, Kings. c "Ain 
But what the figure of it was is not Wanne Some tink 8 was the re- 
preſentationof an he· goat. 


6 


„enn 


An odtus is neither the name ob. 4 29d, nor 16k, 3 N 3 3 > 


evil ſpirit, mentioncd in the book of 700 it d, Who killed the former haus- 


bands of Sarah; the wife of young Tobias. This name comes from the . ; 
Hebrew verb, Hiſthmid, which ſignifies to. def. This deyil was @ ©» 


called, becauſe of the miſchief: he did. % ie alt acoder 
- eAftaroth,; or <Aftarte*, was: wotſhiped: by the dies, and by the Atroth, 


_ Philiſtines; This was alſo the name of a city. It is believed that this 


idol was worſhiped under the figure of a: ſheep, becauſe; Affaraib ſigniſies 

a flock of ſheep. The Greeks knew LAſtarte. Lucian Nys, the Sidont- 

ans worſhiped. the Moon, under this name. Cie cero will have it to be Plate 22. 
Venus, whom the Greeks. call, Urana.. And Jeremiab reproaches the Jews No 23s; 
vith offering cakes-to thee flags, whiehcanly The anchieg.bue We; 
the Moon. e pf 

Baal is a word which ugs Lo The Jews gave” this a to the Bail 
gods of the Gentiles, and therefore deteſted it ; though it in ſome meaſure 


r 


belongs to the aue God, who is The Lord of bea bn. But they choße 


pL 
$2 1:8 Neck! oe 12 


i 1 17. + Ak, Achad, Heb. which the Engliſh tranſlators 7 in @ very. ent 
manner from this. © Xvii. 30. s jij. 8. © See - e Se. | 
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rather to call him Adonas, which ſignifics the fame thing. Baal is there - 


fore a common name for all idols:. To diſtinguiſh them from one ano- 
ther, they added ſomething elſe to it, as Beelphegor, Beelzebub; for from 


Baal comes Beel, or Bel, hence came the Belus of the Mrians b, 


whom they alſo called Brel. ſamen; that is, The God of heaven. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that beſides the Sun, which the Aſſrians worſhiped 
under this name, they likewiſe reckon Belus the firſt of their kings, and 
founder of Babylon, among their gods. But Baal alfo fignifics a hug 
band. And as God was not only the Sovereign, but alſo the husband of 
the Jewiſh nation, the Scripture calls the idolatry of the Jews, fornication 
and adultery; and in this ſenſe oppoſes Baa! in the fingular, which is ap- 
plicable to God, to Baalim in the plural, which was applied to the falſe 
gods. Which explains what Hofeas© means, when he makes God ſpeak 
thus to his people: In that day, ſuith the Lord, it (vis. my people) 
ſba'l call me Baal, (that is, my husband,) and ust Baalim*; and again, I 
will take the name of Baalim out of ber month, and ſbe ſhall no longer 
remember their names ©;- that is, ſhe ſhall have ſo- much averſion for the 
falſe gods, that ſhe ſhall not ſo much as pronounce their names. 

Baul. peur, or Baal-phigor, Baak-zebub, Banl-zephon ; ſee the names of 
thoſe words of which they. are compounded, as Phegor, Zebub, &c. 


ue”. — oj Aaron, through an unworthy compliance with the blindneſs of the 
cn 


23 impiety, apprehending that the temple of Feraſa/em might be 


* 
=— 
A 
* 
* - 
- . 
- "7 - % 
3 
2 FA 


people, cauſed a Golden Calf 


to be made, in imitation of the God Apis, 
whom the Egyptians. worſhiped under the form of an ox. And Zeroaboam 


an occaſion of reuniting. the kingdoms of 1/rach and Judah; and there- 


fore to divert his. ſubjeQts from going thither to Ems he made two 
Golden Calues*. 


+ The Melchar (;. e, the Lord of the city, is the Phenician gu) of the. Tyrians, which u 
the ſame with the Hercules Tyrus of the Greco, was probably aitording vo the Dean of 
Norwich, the Baal of rhe Scriptures, «<>boſe wworſbip Jenebel brought from Tyre into the land of li. 
rel. See Conn. p. 2. B. 3. ander the year, 174. Note e. See alſo Montfaucon's L'antiquite, &c. 
L 4 >. a. b Jer. li. 44- © ij. 16. 07 cannot find from what verſion, or 
gy, er anther bas made ths tration The werd Baal in the finguler, as oppoſed to Baalim is 
the plural, i neither is the Vulgate, wor the Hebrew. Ts the Vulgate # ir, Vocabipme vir meus; 


nil rhe Hebrew i cn agreeable 10 ver Englith tr auſlutien, Which wu thus: Thou ſhalr call 
me Iſbi, and ſhalt call me no more Bah. ev, 17. * Prid. Conn. 7. 1, B 3 


nder the year 524. 
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Chap. . Holy A 


THE Caftors. Fable makes Caſtor and Pollux the ſons of Jabber The 7 The C. 
Greeks call them, Dioſcorides; and there was a month conſecrated/ to 
them, which bore their names. When St. Paul went from Malta to ch 23. 
Sicily, he went in a veſſel whoſe ſign was the Caſtorsa;. that is, there was 
upon the ſtern. of the veſſel, the figures of Caftor macken, e e 
two falſe gods aſi the Gentiles. ä 
Chamanim is a name which was given to the Statuee of the Sin accord. Cum: 
ing to ſome; but others have it, that it ſigniſies ſtatues; etected in the open 
air, or upon the roofs of houſcs. Strabo® ſays of the Arabians, They 
worſhip the Sun; for this purpoſe they erett an altar upon rh raofs of - 
the houſes, and there they offer . ſacrifices, aud: burn. meenſe... Others 
think that Chamanim were Chapels conſecrated to the Sun." The Vul. 
gate renders this word by the * of the Sun, ot barely the image, Plate 3Þ 
as may be ſeen in Leviticas©, and Iſaiaba. And the etymology of 
this word. favours theſe different ſenſes. For "Chama: ſignifies heat, or 
the Sun. It is moſt certain the Jews worſhiped: the Sun: Foſtah aboli- 
ſhed this prophane worſhip ; He took away the horſes, lays the Scriptures, 
that the kings of: Judah had given to —_ * He! Furs the chari. 
ats of the. Sun with fire. | 
Chamas: was a God of the Moakites:) Use Maiden ee Cs 
or _ who giegea ts ee "Hr een 
and they ſaw not. 5 
Chium, or Chinn, — an Meade idol. Thepropher Amos Ci. 
ſpeaks of it; Te have born, lays he, the tabernazle of your Moloch, «and the re. 
preſentation (in Hebtew it 45 the Chiun) of your idols* » the flar of your God, | 
which ye made. The Greeks have tranſlared it and St. Stephen 17 
followed this.verſion, as we ſec in the diſcourſe-tic-mails tothe Jews: 8 
tool up the tabernacle of Moloch, and nbe fbr ef your God Remphan, 
figures which ye made to worſhip thems*. | Which pallage has much erer 
ciſed the .interpteters.. For my own patt, I am of opinion, that the wotd = 
rr r | 


« Ats xeviii. 11. v Lib. x6. n L. xxvi. 3 a Il xxvil. 


Is one of theſe plates . AA ds Gels by Gal ite IT Pas 
bra, in the common edition of the Vulgate;, or can I find an thing like the rm Image of th 
San ones mental in it, unleſi an are ſe to intergret exe of theſe, & the den 
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really ſignifies @ baſe, and it is certain that the heathen had a ſort of 
cChariots, tents, or litters, in which they carried about their gods, on 
ſome great days. But ſome think, that Chiun 8 in Ethiopian, 
the Star of Saturn. 
| Dagon. , Dagon was a God of the Philiſtimes, The 3 either from 
33 Dagan, which ſignifies wheat, or from Dag, which ſignifics a {iſb. 
This latter etymology has made the Rabbins believe; that this god had 
the face of a man, and the tail of a fiſh. The Sidonians; according to 
Cicero, did worſhip. fiſhes; and perhaps, as they were enriched by fiſhing 
and commerce, they worſhiped the ſea under the figure of theſe animals, 
Diana [Diana, as is obſerved in The Acls, is well known to have been the 
great goddeſ5. which was worſhiped. at Epbeſus. And becauſe her wor- 
Plate 24. ſhipers. there repteſented her under: a different form from that, under 
Ne. 1, 2. which ſhe was. worſhiped in other places; I have therefore here given 
two repreſentations of her,. onc as ſhe was uſually painted in all places, 
and the other as ſhe was repreſented at Epheſis only: Both which 1 
have taken from the L'antiquite expligue:? of Mont fuucom b.] 
Gad. Cad is an idol of the Syrians.. This name ſignifies fortune, . or hap- 
pineſs, as appcars by this paſſage of Geneſis ©: ©: When Leah ſaw that ſhe 
bad left bearing, ſbe took Zilpah her. maid, and gave her jacob to Wife. 
And Zilpah, Leah's maid; bare: Jacob à ſon. And. foe ſaid; It is hap- 
py; and foe called his name Gad, Some lay Gas ere name ok a. 


er. 
Hanenelech is the ſame. „eme, of which: i be: anice of: 
Aueh * 


Jupiter. ¶Fapiter uml times mentioned in the All of ithe: Aroſttes, and- 
Plate |. isOwellokhownota have: - been: the Supreme, or the: Farber of the Gods, 
No. 3. among:the Greels and Romans. \ And this ſeems to be the reaſon why. 
the, Lycaontans <,- upon ſeeing the miracle. St. Paul. wrought, called him 
by. this: name, ea — idea they had. of him, which was 
that he could be no leſ tha Ni Father of ibe Guus itn wi ) 
Mercury. Mercurg is alſoa God very well xn⁰οn. The pocts gave him ſeveral 
employments; he was Jupiter's meſſenger and interpreter, , he, had the ſu- 
PESInEOgEnEy 4 of. the roads, and vhoever ae 0 _ thoſe the right. 
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way, hs had wandred out of it, ienske his dilpleaſute. St. Luke 

tells us?, that in one city, Barnabas was taken for Fhpittr," and Paul : 
for Mercury, becauſe he was the chief Healer. The name of Mercury Plate * 
is found in the ProverbsÞ; To give hon:ur to a fool, is to throw a ſtone. A 

into Mercury's heap. This word may have been derived from Marge- 
mah, which is in the Hebrew. But in order to underſtand this matter, 

we muſt know that the ancients placed heaps of ſtoncs at the entrances 

into the great roads, for the direction of travellers; and theſe heaps were 
conſecrated to Mercury, the god of the roads; and travellers, ih honour' 

to this god, encreaſed them, by throwing ſtones to them. Which is the 
reaſon why Maimonides reckons this to be an act of idolatry. © So that 
Solomon. means, that to give honour to 4 Hol, is a thing as äſeleſs as it 

is to throw a ſtone into Mercury's heap, lince neither one not ann, 
capable of acknowlcdging an obligation. | i 


Merodach is the name of an Aſſyrian deity. Jeremiah peaks of wee. 
mus. Babylon 7s taten, Bel is confound:d, Merodach is vanquiſhed; 

or as the Hebrew implies, is broken in pieces, their idols are confound-" 

ed, therr images are overcome e. The original ſays, Their Griefs are in 
reproach, their Excrements are brokin. And the Chaldee Paraphraſ * 
ſays expreſly, that Bel and Merodach are names of the Aſian idols; 
and that. the meaning of this prophecy is, that by the taking of Babylon 2 

the worſhipers of theſe deities were overcome and confdunded. Both of 225 
them were ancient _ whom _ had 8 nn number of x" 
the gods. | 


ASH nee 
Moloch, or Molech, was an idol of ths Ane The Hebrew calls Molodk. 
it alſo ſometimes, Milcon, or Malcun. Some will have it that this word 
is Hebrew, and derive it from à verb, which ſignifies, rob reg. The 8 
Seripture ſays clearly, that this falſe. god had à temple near Fernſalem, 
in the Valley of the ſons'of Hinnom; and it alſo forbids the Jews con- 
ſecrating their children, or as the original imports e, making them pt BY 
through» the fire to Moloch. But what this ccremony.'was is not agreed. 
The Jews think that · they neither cut the throat of the- children, nor 
burnt them; hen they offered them up to Molarh; but that they light- 
ed two —_ 850 cauſing the: child to ren fires," though : 
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= him to be thereby purificd. But Devid expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a man- 

ner, as implies that the children muſt have been bumt; for he ſpeaks 


Pate 25. thus, They ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters unto devils } they ſped 
Nv. 1. innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and of their daughters, album 
they ſacrificed to the idols of Canaan . In the valley where we have ſaid, 
Moloch was worſhiped, there was an eminence, which was called Topherh. 
It was there that the children were ſacrificed in ſo cruel a manner, that the 
prieſts of this idol beat drums to ſoften the horrour of this ſacrifice, and keep 
the crics of theſe unhappy creatures, from the cars of thcir parcnts ; and 
hence came the name Topheth, for Toph in Hebrew ſignifics 4 drum. 
= And the crics of theſe innocent victims, and the perpetual fire which was 
| kept burning there, being a moſt natural reſemblance of hell, the Scripture 
| has therefore called the place, where the reprobates will burn for cver and 
ever, Gehenna, in Hebrew, Ge-ben-hennon ; that is, The valley of the 
children of Hinnom. This word Hinnom, comes from a Hebrew word, 
which ſignifies 79 groan, or rar. King Foſiah deſtroyed this Topherh, in 
order to aboliſh; the inhumane ſuperſtition of cauſing children to be burnt, 
in honour. of this God of the Aprmonites. And the ſame thing may al- 
fo be ſaid of Molech, as has been ſaid of Baal, It was a name com- 
mon to ſeveral gods, which were diſtinguiſhed from one another, by other 
additional names. So that CAdramelech ſigniſies magnificent king, and 
Anamelech an opulent king; which are names of Aſſyrian idols. 
Nebo, or Nabe, is the name both of a place, and of an idol. The 
word ſignifies prophecy. Iſaiah mentions this idol; Nebs, ſays he, is 
broken, or reduced to aſbes. Some kings of Babylon took their names 
from this deity; as Nebuchaduazzar, Nebuzaradan, and Nabeneſer ; 
b which were cyidently very auſpicious ones. 7 
Nergal, -Nergol, Niſroch, Nibchas and Tartak, ae allo Aſſjrien deities Shal- 
Nifroch, manerer after he had taken Samaris, and deſtroyed the kingdom of I/ 
cha. rael, carried the ten tribes into captivity, and ſent ſeveral nations from 
his dominions in their room. As ſoon as they were eſtabliſhed, every na- 
tion took care to build temples to their own gods. The men of Baby- 
um, ſays the Scripture, made Succut h. Benothe, or as it is in the Hebrew, 
Succot Benoth, which ſigniſies tent s for young women; that is, they built 
a temple to Venus, round which were tents, in which the young women of 
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ſtituted themſelves in honout of Vm; for it is this, according "Eng 


Herodotus, that Venus was honoured at Babylon, But to return to what 
was done at Samaria. The men of Cuth ade Nergalz; the mn of Ha- 
math made Aſhimaz and the Avites mide Nibzah, and Tartak, and the 
Sepharvites burnt the children in the fire ro Adrammelcch and Anam- * 


melech the gods of Sepharvam. i 'V 
| Peor, or Beel-phegor, was a god of the Moidites and Midianites.l — 
The origin of Peor, or Phegor, is very obſcure. ' Origen ſays, that upon Beal Bee ol | 


his asking a Jew what it meant, he told him that it ſignified a ſhameful 39 


thing, but wonld tell him no more. St. Jerome thinks it was Priapus Plate 25, 


and how infamous the figure of him was, is well known. We find the 
name of Priapus in Scripture, in the Firſt book of kings. Aſa drovethe 


3 No. 2. 


effeminate out of the land, and purified the kingdom from all thoſe polu. 


tions of idols which his fathers had eſtabliſhed, He removed his mother 
Maacham from being prieſteſs of the ſacrifices of Priapus, in a grove which 
ſbe had conſecrated to him; and he deſtroyed his grove, broke his infa- 
mous ſtatue to pieces, and burnt it in the brook Cedron. In the He- 
brew we read, Miphlet ger; which interpreters render, IAeinbiy, Idol, 
Cave ;, and all theſe three words do on this occaſton expreſs the fame 
thing. For Maacham had formed a fraternity, which in woods and 
obſcure places, offered ſacrifices to Priapus, which were attended witli 
the moſt ſhameful crimes. The fame ſtory is an the CONE 
Raiphun, or Remphan; ſee Chiun. | 


Renmon, Remmon, or Rimmon, was a god of . Sjridiis, which had 3 


a temple. The word may be derived: from Ram, which ſignifies Height, mon. 
or any thing that is great and exalted. Grandure is inſeparable from the 
idea of the deity. Some pronounce it Rimimon, which is the name the 
Syrians give to poinegranates. As their country was full of poinegra- 
nate-trecs, and the fruit of them is not only delicious for tafte, but of 
great uſe on account of the excellent drink which they made of them; 
they might have given the name of Pomegranate d to their god, as well 
as the Philiſtines gave that of Wheat to their god Dagon, and ane 4 


* PET 
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aud Laint that of Ceres, to the goddeſs of con. e 


Sheſpach the Vulgate in 
tends that it was a lontſh idol. 


- © Thid. 30, 31. bx Kings xv. 12. 13. Vlg. 22 Chron. 15, 16. | # See Can« 
tic. vii. 2. * xxy. 26. 


ED Sirenes: 


Feremiah® takes for a king: ode, . 


Sirenes. 


Tam- 
mu. 
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Sienes is a name we find in the end of the 13th Chapter of Iſaiaba; 
but it is not there ſpoken of as a deity. The Latin interpreter makes 


uſe of it to expreſs all ſorts of terrible animals, which the prophet tore 


tels ſhall enter into thoſe houſes where pride and effeminacy reign. 


| Thamus, or Tammuz, was an Egyptian deity. Ezekiel» complains 
that the Jews worſhiped him even in the temple of God, where he ſaw 


women Weeping for Tammuz. The Fulgate renders it Adonis. The 


word Tammus, which is £gyptien, ſignifies concealed; that is to fay, 


the ceremonies of this god were not expoſed to the ſight of the people. 
It is believed, that Tammuz is king Oſiris, whom Typho killed. His 
wife 1{s obliged the Egyptians to pay him divine honours, and ſhe was 
her ſelf looked on as a goddeſs; and they were both honoured in the 


*Plate 25. fourth month. The Phenicians and Afſyrians called this idol Adonis, 


No. 3. 


Ter- 


and ſaid that Tammuz, or Adonis, was killed by a bear. Some women 
conſecrated to Venus, annually lamented his death for ſome days toge- 
ther; aſter which. they ſang, and made acclamations of joy, as if he had 
been riſen from the dead. And it is probable, that this was ſome feaſt 
in which many abominations were committed. As religion paſſed from 
Feypt into Phenicia, and from Phenicia into Greece, the Tammus of the 
Egyptians is very probably the Adonis of the Greeks. you this x 
what Ezekiel ſays of the idol Tamms. 

Ti eraphim,, or Teraphin, arc uſually ranked among che idols, but people 
are much perplexed to tell what idols they were. Ir is not known whe. 
ther this word be Hebrew, or Egyptian. In Geneſis*, the Teraphim 


= are called Gods; which the LXX. tranſlate Idale, or Statues ;. and the 
Plate 25. Chaldee Paraphraſt calls them Images, or Shrines. It is moſt probable, 


No. 4 


B 


AS. 


that they were, idols, which they who worſhiped them, thought could fore- 
tel future things. But however that be, they certainly made uſe of them 
for auguries; and we have already ſaid, that 1 _=_ wot: Namie to 
the T aliſmans. 
\ Tirthah, ſee Nergal. 


Aelub joyned to Baal makes Betlzebub, the god of the Accarehiies, 
who were Philiſtines. Zibub ſignifies a fly, and conſequently Beelzebub 
ien the Lord of Nn It is generally pronounced (in France) Beelze. 


* V. 22. Vulg 2E tranſlators uf the word Dragons wwe: Sirenes. 3 d vii 14. 
Jo! f 
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Chap. II. the Holy Scriptures. - © 
buth. It may poſſibly have been a deity which they invoked to guard 
them againſt the importunity of the flies; as the Greeks worſhiped Jupi- 
ter under the name of the fiy- hunter. Or perhaps the ſtatue of this God, 
by being always dawbed with the blood of the victims, and conſequently | 
covered with flies, might give the Jews occaſion to give it rhis name. 
The Accaronites having called it Bee[zamin, God of heaven, or Beelza- 
bain, Lord of the victims, the Jews changing ſome of the letters, called l 
it by way of contempt, Beelgebub, Lord of flies. Thus of Bethel, which | 
fignifies the howſe of God, (after Feroboam had erected the golden calves 
there) they made Bethaven; that is, the houſe of miquity. The name 
of Beelzebub is in the Goſpel applied to the devil, as a term of contempt. 
And we have already obſerved, that the Scripture ſometimes calls the falſe | 
Gods Elilim®, and Gillalim®; that is, Chimeras and Excrements. 


Zephon joyned to Baal * Baalzephon, which is an Egyptian idol, , Zephon. 
and took its name from ſome place where it was worſhiped. | | 


See p. 3% 445. „Ke Merodach, p. 389. 
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C H A P. II. 
Of the animals mentioned in the $ criptures. 


| DO not pretend to give here an exact treatiſe of animals, according 
to their claſſes; I intend only to ſpeak of thoſe which are not ſuffici- 

ently known, and of which it is neceſſary we ſhould have ſome idea, and 

know ſomething of their properties, beides we can | underſtand What the 

de me 15 chem. 8 

| I Of animals. in general. 


Tu ur Hebrews divide animals into four ſpecies; four- footed. beaſts, 2 
birds, reptiles, and fiſhes. The firſt walk, the ſecond fly, the third creep, f 2 
the fourth ſwim. Of four footed beaſts, the feet of ſome are of one piece there are 
only, as in che horſe, aſs, and mule; and thoſe of others, are divided i in- Sp 
to two parts, or are cloven, as in the ox, the deer, the goat, and the ſheep. Ius. 

2 E e e 


ni 


Some 
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Some have a ſort of fingers, as the dog, the lion, the wolf, and the cat. 


And this is the reaſon why Moſes: ſays that theſe animals walk on their 


hands*. This law-giver makes a difference alſo between thoſe animals, 
the hoof of whoſe feet is not only divided into ſevcral parts, but is alſo 
ſcparated from the foot. Of the latter kind is the hog, of the former the 
camel. 


of Birds AMONG Birds, thoſe which live by prey, were thought unclean, 
— Moſes forbids the cating them, or offering them up in ſacrifices. Among 
the reptiles, he places great numbers of little animals, which ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing don't belong to that ſpecies, as rats and. moles; beſides all unbloody 
animals; that is, locuſts, beetles, flies, and caterpillars. 
_— Tus Serpent has ſeycral remarkable properties. When you ſtrike him, 
$1 he negiets all the reſt of his body, to fave his head, which is the princi- 
peat. ple of life in him. When he goes to drink, he firſt diſcharges his poiſon; 
and when hie finds himſelf grow old, he finds out ſome narrow hole, 
where by means of his ſtruggles to get through it, he leaves his old skin 
behind him, and gets a new one. So that he is in Scripture called the 
moſt ſubtleb of animals, and is generally looked on as the ſymbol of pru- 
dence. I believe he got himſelf this honour by his ſupple humble man- 
ner of winding himſelf along, and his knowing how to make himſelf a 
paſſage through the thickeſt thorns, He moves his tongue with ſo much 
quickneſs, that it ſeems divided into three; which gave occaſion to the 


„ 


author of Eocleſiaſticus to ſay of the backbitcr, (who has much of the 


Serpent in him) that his tongue, like the Serpent's, has three ſtings. 

OfFiſhes. THE moſt prolifick of all animals is the fiſh: Inſomuch that it is the 
emblam of fecundity. Its principal parts are gills, ſcales, and fins. Some 
of them have ſcales, and no fins: others have neither ſcales, nor fins. 
Upon which is founded the diſtinction which Moſes makes of clean and 
unclean fiſnes. Such as have neither ſcales nor fins, are thought unclean. 
Among the Romans, no fiſh were ſuffered to be offered up in ſacrifice, 
or ſerved up to the table of the Gods, but -ſuch as were ſcaly. 


Whales. THE word Cete in Scriptures, ſignifies fiſhes monſtrous for their ſize: 


ſd that it is not the name of any particular ſpecies, Now among mon- 
ſtrous fiſhes ſome reckon ſuch as have dugs, the ends of which they at 
Plate 30. reer ont, or take in, as they have a mind to give their young 
. Exod: M 27. Vulg. Gen i. 1. Ecclus xxvii. 19. Valg. The backbiting 
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ones ſuck. And perhaps it is of theſe ſorts of fiſhes that Jeremiah a ſpeaks, 

when he fays, The ſca-monſters traw out the breaſts, they gi ve ſuck to 

their young ones. The Hebrew word is Tamin, which is rendered by 
dragon, whale, and ſerpent. This ſort of fiſhes are only ſound in the ſeas 

which ſurround the moſt diſtant and moſt deſert countries: So that the 

intent of the prophet was to ſhew thereby, that Judea ſhould be ſo deſo- 

late, that theſe monſters ſhould dwell in it, and give their young ones 

ſuck there, without hiding themſelves. In the Vulgate, the word Tamm 

is rendered lamiæ, which is a ſort of monſtrous fiſh ' which devours men. 

The cries of all fiſhes are different. Some low like an ox. Dolphins 

have a moutnful ery. The learned Bochart, from whom I have extracted 

this chapter, pretends, that when God made all the animals to paſs before 1 
Adam", he gave him a perfect knowledge of their natures and proper 
ties, and that the names which Adam gave them, were expreſſive of 

both. He proves it; and it muſt be granted that the arguments he brings 

in proof of it, are very happy, and very plauſible ones 


II. Of domeſtick, four footed animals. 
Bur to be more particular in this account of the animals which are 
mentioned in Scripture, I will begin with the four-foored beaſts, which 


are of moſt ſervice to mankind, and will follow the TY of the fa- 
mous author 1 have quoted. 


Aﬀes and horſes are known animals. The Scripture gives the latter be. Aſles and 
reral names, and gechariabe reckons up five d different colours of them. borſes. 
They were chiefly made uſe of in ware, and were the main ſtrength of 
armies. God commands the Iſfuelites to ener vute, or hough the 

' horſes of the nations whom they ſhould ſubdue f; and forbids them put- 

ting their truſt in the number of their horſes and chatiots, as theſe nations 

did. Afes were made uſe of for common ſervices; the greateſt Lords 

5 rode upon them; and therefore in Hebrew, à Saddle. beaſt and an Aſs are 
the ſame thing. They were ſometimes put into the plough, but the law 
forbids the drawing with an aſs and a horſe together; which was doubtleſs 

* becauſe of the inequality of their ſtrength. St. Paul ſeems. to allude to 

this prohibition, when he ſays, Be not unegually yoked together with un. 

, Lam. iv. 3. d Gen. ii 19, 20. Zech. vi. 1:=--7,  * Our author ſays lx | 


Arent colours : but I can find but five in that propbet. © Prov. xi. 31. Joch. I —— 
6. Is the Vulgate it iu ſubnervabis. 8 Pl. xx. 7. | 
; 
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unbelie vers. Aſſes were alſo made uſe of in mills, to turn the ones. 
But as there were alſo ſome mill-ſtones which men turned, the Scripture, 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other, calls thoſe which the aſſes turned, and. 
which were the biggeſt, ola aſſinaria b. 

The Camel. The Hebrew name of this animal ſignifies 70 wren, or 1 
revenge one s ſelf. And we are aſſured, that no animal is more revengeful, 
or longer retains the memory of the injuries he has received. There were 
many of them in J7udea formerly, and they are often mentioned in Scri- 
pture. It is a very ſerviceable beaſt, either for riding, or for carrying but- 
dens, or for drawing chariots.. Its hair is fit to make ſtuffs of. There are 
ſeveral forts of camels. The flecteſt of them are called by the Greeks, 
Dromedaries. They will travel fiftcen hundred furlongs a day. 

THE Dag is a pretty good guard, and is the ſymbol of fidelity. But 
otherwiſe he has bad qualities. He is ravenous, bold, and churliſh; whence 
it is that the man who gives himſelf up to his pleaſures, and exceeding the 
bounds of honeſty, is of a biting temper, is called 4 dog. ; 

Elephants are famous for thcir teeth, which furniſh us with all our 
ivory. It does not appear in Scripture, that the Jews had any uſe of ivory 
before Solomon. It is probable that this prince, who traded to the In- 
dies, firſt brought elephants and ivory to Judea, from thence. It was fo 
common in his time, that he made @ throne of it%, and adorned his 
palaces with it. It was alſo in India that © Alexander learned how uſe- 
ful theſe animals were in war. His ſucceſſors, I mean the kings of Sy- 
ria and Egypt, always had them in their armics, as we ſee in the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees. But before Alexander, the Indians were the only 
pcople who made uſe of clephants, in war. 


- Goats, ſec Sheep. 
Horſes, ſee Aſſes. 


Mules. © Mules were not common in Jada, till the time of David. The 


princes his children rode upon mulese, and Pochart is of opinion, that 
they were not known in Judea before this time. The Greek verſions, 
which ſpeak of mules before David, are according to him, not exact: 
And this author oppoſes likewiſe the opinion of the Hebrews, that one 
Anah was the firſt man who found out the firſt mules, It is of him 


22 Cop. vi. 14. Matth. xviii. 6. Vlg. . Chron. ix. 21, 4 x Kings x. 18, 
<2 Sam. Xili. 29. h - 
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the Scripture ſays, That as he was feeding his father's aſſes in the ut. 
derneſs, he found ſome hot waters*, The Hebrew word Emin, which the 


Vulgate renders hot waters, ſignifies according to the Jews, mul-s >: But 


Bochart contends, that it is the name of a warlike people, and that Arab et 


made himſelf famous, by his having met them in the wilderneſs, and found 
means to deliver himſelf out of their hands. The law likewiſe which for- 
bad the Jews to couple animals of a different ſpecies together, muſt con- 
ſequently oblige them to fetch their mules from abroad. But becauſe it 
was neither forbidden to eat, nor to make uſe of ſuch animals as were born 
of different ſpecies, it was therefore lawful to make uſe of mules. Philo 
and Theodoret give the ſame reaſon why they were forbid to be coupled 
together; namely, that God apprehending that if they had been ſuffered, 


men might have imitated them, was pleaſed to preyent by this ay; 1 6 
monſtrous incontinence. 


Oxen are known to every body. The Scripture ſpeaks of * in 10 


multitudes of places; and commends their beauty and their ſtrength. 
They are of moſt uſe in drawing the ploughs; and becauſe they were uſed 
in Judea, to beat out the grain from the ſtraw, with a ſort of harrow, 
the Scripture forbids the muzz/img the oxen, when they were drawing 
theſe harrows*. So that they grew fat when they. were about this work. 
And from hence it is that the Iraclites, who gave themſelves up to their 


pleaſures, are compared with an heifcr that treadeth cut the corn d. 


How many different uſes the milk of heifers is applied to, is ſufficiently 
known. Bochart obſerves, that the Jews, made uſe of the horns of 


an ox, and not of a ram, inſtead of trumpets. And he proves it by 
the very make of the rams horn, which not being hollow, could 


give no ſound. To which he adds, that to ſay Jobel ſignifies à ram, is a 
fition of the Rabbins; and that it no where appears in Scripture to do 
ſo. The Greek interpreters indeed underſtood by the word. Jobel, the 


found of a trumpet, and the Jubilee was proclaimed in that manner. 


But this ycar did not therefore derive its name from à word that ſignifies 


a ram's horn; the Hebrew Jabal ſignifies to bring back, or to bring again, 
as we obſerved, when we ſpoke of the Jewiſh feſtivals. This year brought - 
gain liberty to the ſlaves, and every one entered upon the poſſeſſion 


— xxXV. 24. Vu. > So the Engliſh tranſlators render it.. Deut. xv. 4. 
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of his irheritance. The ox is one of the animals chat the law permitted 
to be offered up in facrifice., - 

Sheep and Goats have ſometimes in Hebrew both the fame common 
names. They ſerve both for food and cloathing to mankind. The hair of 
ſome goats is very much ſought for, to make valuable ſtuffs with. And 
it is to this fine and valuable hair, that Solomon compares the hair of his 
princeſs in the Song of Songs; for that is the meaning of the words, 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats. A reſemblance which muſt have been 
very natural, ſince when Aſichal put a fort of phantom into the bed, in 
order to deceive Saul, and make him believe that David was ſick, the 
Scripture ſays ſhe made it with goat's hair b, which was without doubt to 
repreſent his e. But Jam of St. Jerome s opinion, who has very plainly proved, 
that we are there to read Cebir, which ſignifies great, or ſtrong ; and not Cabed, 
which ſignifies the liver, as the LXX. read in the copy from which they tran- 
ſlated the Scripture. And 7oſephns, who follows them, ſays, that Mi. 
chal put the liver of a goat hot under the ſheer of David's bed, that the 


palpitation of it might the better deceive them whom Saul ſent to take 


David. But the moſt natural ſenſe of this paſſage is, that Michal put 
the skin of a goat, with its long hair upon it, about the head of this 
image. or figure, or phantom d. The law forbids the Jews to ſeethe a kid 
in his mother's milk ©, which ought to be looked on as a lecture of mild- 
neſs and humanity, which God gave the Jews, But they did not fail of 
xcfining upon it, according to their uſual manner. According to them, 
it forbids the cating any fleſh whatſocver with milk. They therefore 
never boil milk and fleſh at the ſame fire, or in the ſame pot; and their 
Auperſtition goes ſo far, as to have one knife for fleſn, and another for cheeſe; 
and leſt they ſhould miſtake them, that for cheeſe has a particular mark 

Tur now remains no other domeſtick animals to be ſpoken of, 
'bat "the Swine, which were not ſuffexed to be bred: by the Jews; and 
therefore the Goſpel fays*, that the prodigal ſon went into 4 far country, 
nn he fed ftvine. It cannot be objected to this, that the Gergeſenes fed 


iv. 1. 1 Sam. xix. 13. © And this ſcems likewiſe to be confirmed by the uſe Rebe- 
eee Gen. xxvii. 16, 4 In the Hebrew it is Teraphim. 
a * «Exod. xxili. 19. 
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them, becauſe it was near their city that IE Sus CHRr r permitted the 
devils to enter into twothouſand! ſwine vhich were feeding there, and which 
ran down into the ſea*; for that was a Grecian city, and conſequently. in- 
habited by Gentiles. It was of Decapalis; that is, it was one of the ten 
cities, the greateſt part of whoſe inhabitants were Greeks,” The law forbad 
the eating of fwinrsfleſh®. They are animals whichrare excedingnaſty, raven 
ous, and of no ſervice in life. And Lactantius ſays, that God by for- 
bidding the Jews to breed and kill them, intended thereby to draw them off 
from that uſeleſs, infamous and voluptuous life, of which this animal is the 
emblem. The Jaws have it ſo much in neee * en t fo a 
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. erracrobioughtit — to Judba, pen fners:/'s es 
Hebrew calls them Cophin; which all interpreters underſtand of the Apr. 

Tun very name of 4 uli A ſhews what it is. It differs from the Wild: 
common aſſes in this, tliat it is wild, and cannot be tamied;” "Thoſemen "5: 
are called ſo, who have neither wit nor good manners e. 


Fun Bias is of a very dlſagteeable ſhape, is very hairy, ha e 
wide throat! Hie fads up upon his hin legs, and uſes his fore Ones a8 wech 
hands: When he has his enemy between his paws; he ſqueenes him ſo hard 


that he Rifles him. Hunger, ot the loſs of his young ones, akte fem one 
of the moſt furious and cruel wild beafts in the world: 


Tur Boar is called in Scripture, The: boar of the u It does: a Boats, 
great deal of miſchief to tlie fields and vines. And thetefore David com- 


pares Judba, when laid waſte, to à field ravaged by'boars*, Ovid in his! 
45 of the Calydomian Boer toys, Wie fr.» Tk phe _ 
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buried; ſays; He fro be away FR ks, DEE 
delicious meats. The ſpouſe in the Canticles therefore orders the foxes to 
be taken, that /pozl the wines i. His uſual nn is in N were 


' Lake vn. Levi A. 7 „ Kings k. 22 Job Kxiu g. Kl lr 
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he digs dens into the earth. There muſt have been a great number of 
foxes in Paleſtine, ſince Sampſon could find three hundred of them, to 


whoſe tails he tied the torches with which he burnt the harveſts of the 


Philiſtmmes*. The cunning” of the fox is paſſed into a proverb; we give 
this name to perſons who are expert and crafty. The Scripture ſpeaks of 
an animal which it calls Tim, which Bochart thinks to be a wild cat. 
Iim is a ſort of wolf which is ſmaller, but ſwiſter than the common 
wolves. MEE. | a 

Tzebi in Hebrew ſignifies 4 goat, in Chaldee it is Tabitha, in Greek 
Dercas. And thus St. Luke tranſlates the name of the girl who was 
called Tabitha, by that of Dorcas bd. The Greek word is derived from a 
verb which ſignifies zo ſee 3 which has given occaſion to the interpreters to 
affirm that the reaſon why the bridegroom is ſo often compared to a goar, 


is his having picreing eyes, which nothing can eſcape, But there is no 


. 


Goats. 


manner of relation between the Hebrew and the Greek; and it is much 
more natural to ſay, that the ſpouſe ſpeaking inceſſantly of the flights and 
returns of the bridegroom, compares him to a goat, which has no regular 
walk, but goes by bounds and leaps. | | 3 2 
Tux {ttle Goat is the animal which Rabbi Salomon will have to be 
meant by the Alto in Deuteronomy ©, which the Greeks: tranſlate Tra- 
gelaphos,and the Latins, Hircocercus. In the ſame verſe the Scripture calls 
another animal Diſon, which is thought to be a ſort of deer, or wild goat. 
And in the ſame place alſo there is another animal which the Scripture calls 


Ziemer. This St. Ferom2 tranſlates Camelopardalts, It has the head of a 


camel; the neck of an horſe, the fect, thighs and tail of a wild ox; and it 
has rays of white mixed with red ſpots, . It is an animal but very lately 
known, is very ſeldom to be met with, and is found only in uninhabited 
places: Which convinces me that Moſes did not go fo far to find out ſo 


_ cingular a beaſt, to give the Jews leave to cat it. It is more probable, 


that the Zemer is a ſort of goat. And I am of the ſame opinion, with 


Judges xv. II. Aw anonymous German author, ina diſſertation upon this ſubject, (given us in 
Engliſh by M. 1z Roche, is his Memoirs of Literature, Number 4. for April 3. 1710.) obſerves, 
that inſtead of Schualim, we ſhould in this paſſage read Schoalim, which properly ſignifies Sheaves, 
and that the word Sanab, which ue tranſlate Tail, ſignifies the utmoſt part of any thing ubatſo- 
ever; and he therefore underſtands this paſſage of Samplon's ſetting fire to 390 ſtanding ſhocks of 
corn, by Laying tauo ſheaves betwren cach ſhock to make @ communication; and by putting his fire 
mmediately to the ends of thoſe intermediate ſheaves. > Acts ix. 38. e xiv. 5. 


* regard 
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5 ** . A thei cal in een e zan. = "3x 
ur; though interpteters render. it 4 wild ox, . Ne arg was: fox | „ 
merly applied to goats. . Nen „ 

„Tur word Jaal, or 3 do, is differently, e I is 4 Tal. - 
low deer; a flag. 4 thamois, or a little goat. - By the mannerthe Scripture © ., Y 
ſpeaks'of it, it >ſhould mean this laſt animal. He is inconceivabiy, ſwift, 
and-is always perched upon the tops of the mountains, from whence he — 
throws himſelf down the ptecipices, when he is purſued. Hig horns are 1 
prodigiouſly large; when he turns them backwards, they reach. t tochis tail. +. 5 3 _ 
His uſe of them is to guard his back, wit he may wall along. the rocks np 2 0 
on his back, without hurting himſellf on ae ng ne + 5 

Tur: Hare. is called in Hebrew  Arnebeth®. © Some vill» hee it that Hauen 3 
his word ſignifics a rabbit. But Bachart obſerves, that the Arabic Arneb,, $ _ 
whit iaconeſtably: ſignifies 2 Hare, comes from the Hebrew: Arnedeth, . ; _ 
Fheireaſon why God: be N 40 . the hotey was 8 _ 
a molt lafcivious animal. nt 1121 J0 5 . Holt som Nat» N 

Tux Hart treads very firmly, - and 5 3 ſwift, So that, which Harts: 
David would expreſs the readineſs with which he, by God's aſſiſtance, 
eſcaped from the purſuit of his enemies; he days, that he made his feet wp 
like 'hinds feet e. Fhe Hinds Teldom' bring fotth young but under the 
concern of ſome great fright; and this offert· is is often \wroughtby chun- „ 
der; and the ſame prophet therefore reckons this among the Vohderfal © © 308 
effects of this terrible” voice of God. The votes of wht Low, ſays he, A 
maketh the Hinds to bring forth young * That is, the vhunder, Which lis 
called in Scripture : Fhe i f The he Lond; ders f. The Hurt has vey © 
agtedableeir- and ſhapes," fo that when they arc tame, * raany- people: delight _— 


85 
a” 1 . 
* 


in playing with them. One inſtance of which we have in Virgils MWünsn,. 85 4 4 
= ainted her Hart cyery day, and waſhed him; andiadvinct his horn 
wets. And thus Solomon. b wife et is beloved by. her 1 


. F {92087129 6-30 een e 15 ZE : I 
Tr E- 2 [ena is much like the Wal: Bur its eyes ves of a changeable 14 fla . | we. = I 


cotour, and? irs Ski ſtems painted With! variety of colours like flowers. LY 
Bochart pretends t that this | is the animaf which TOP. cls T 2boi m 3 


s n 10 the Engliſh tranſlators, duns a wild goat; 5 Zemer A as. 
mois Jachmyr,. a. falloꝶ deer. Lev. xl. 6 .f. <Pral. xviii 33. 21 22 N 
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Lion. 


Mole. 


Pard. 


An Introduction 0 Book III. 


But the Greek interpreters underſtand by this word, 4 ſhade of colourt. 


And ſome underſtood it of the Peacock. 


Tur Lion has in Hebrew (even different names, according to his differ- 
ent ages. The Scripture has taken notice of whatever is terrible in him ; 
his look, his walk, his roar, his tceth, his paws, and his tail, He is the 
king of animals for courage and ſtrength. He inhabits only the deſerts, 
and makes them ſo by his cruelty. When he has ſeized his prey, he ſits 
down, and places it between his fore- feet, as it were to prevent its being 
taken from him. To which the patriarch Jacob alludes, when ſpeaking of 
Judah, he uttered this prediction of him. Judah a lions whelp, from 
the prey, my ſon, thou art gone up; he ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion cho ſhall rouze him up ? The ſceptre ſhall not depart from 
Fudah*. The original Hebrew may be underſtood thus: No one ſhall be 
able to take away the ſceptre from between his fect, but he ſhall keep it as a 
lion does his prey between his paws. There is no animal more fierce, more 
cruel, more furious, leſs ſuſceptible of fear; and in a word, more terrible 
than the lion. And the Scripture often alludes to all theſe qualities, and 


draws noble compariſons from them. 


Cholid® is according to St. Jerome, and many other authors, The 


Meaſel. But Bochart explains it of the Mole. He ſupports his opinion 


by the etymology of the word, which comes from a verb which ſignifics 
to dig up the ground; and upon this, that this word both in Syriac and 
Arabick ſignifics 4 Mole. So that Moſes has joyned it with the wild 
Cat, as being in ſpecies much like it. A7ppod is tranſlated by St. Fe. 
rome, an Hedge-kog. But what it is, is not uniyerſally agreed. Some take 


it for the Tortoiſe, ſome for the Caſtor, or Orr 3, and ſome make a bird 


of it. 

Tae Opher in the Camicles, is 4 3 | 

Tur Pard is like the Lion, but is ſmaller, and has a ſpotted skin. 
It is an animal of an extraordinary ſwiftneſs; it lies in ambuſh, and leaps 
nimbly upon its prey. Daniele compares the third monarchy to this 
beaſt. And indeed Alexander, who raiſcd it, overcame Darius, and 
gained his other conqueſts with a wonderful rapidity. To which it might 
be added, that the ſpots of this animal marked out the different people 
of whom Alexander formed his s empire. 


« Gen. xlix. 9, 10. »Lev. xi. 29. By the Engliſh tranſlators it is rendered, 4 Weaſel, 
4 vii 6. Vulg. 
A THE 


Chap! II. 


Tar word Pard is little uſed in Fench Cor Engliſp ] We make uſe of 
that of Leopard, and it is not eaſy to ſnew exactly the difference between 

the Pard, Leopard, Linx, Tyger, and Panther. Some confound them 
together, and others diſtinguiſh them. And Bochart thinks that the Pard 

and Panther are the ſame thing, and that if there is any difference, it is 
that of ſex, or colour, not of ſpecies. But ſome will have it, that the 
Leopard is engendered by a Lioneſs and a Pard, and that it has its name 

| from thence. The Leopard was never heard of before C onſtantine's time, 


and St. Zerome confounds the Pards with the Leopards. TIE ws. 
eAchbar ſignifics a ſort of wild rats, which do a great deal of miſchief Rats. - 
to the fruits of the carth. It was this ſort of rats that waſted the P. 4 


liftines while they kept the ark®, and ſeemed to come up out of the earth. 
And this has happened more than once, and whole nations have been obli- 
ged to leave their countries, on the account of theſe rats. But ſome un. 
derſtand by this word, Houſe-rats only. 1 5 


Neem, or Rem, is according to the common opinion, the "Det Rhinoces 
or Unicorn. And here I obſerve, that it was formerly believed, that there —— 
were in the Indies, horſes, aſſes, and goats, which had but one horn. 7 
If fo, the ſpecies mult. now be loſt; for trayellers find 1 none ſuch i in that 
country at preſent. . And ſome have thought that the Unicorn Was a thi- 
merical animal; but if it had, the 'Scripture would not have ſpoken * of 
it. Beſides, it is not certain, that Reem was an animal that had but one 
horn. Whcn David ſays, God will lift up his horn; that is, his poyer, 
as Reemb, this may as well be ode ſignify of the horns, as of thz " 
horn of 1 em. Nor can this be applied to wild xen, they were not Ew 1 
in Jadea. 1 am rather inclined to be of opinion that it is 4 ſort of goar 
which is called Orix. Bochart ſiys, the word comes very near to the 

Arabict word, which ſignifics the goats which had hard and high horns, 
which Strabs ſays the Etbiopians made ule of for ae The Scripture 
Aſo calls them, Theo, or Tho. 

InTertRETERS diſagree about the ini ell Shen, | Some Saas” 
tay i it is a rabbit, others a porcupine, and others an heage-hog. . 

Tux Wolf is an animal that feeds upon'fleſh. He ſearce ever hüt war 
bur e Evenings or be RSS al eee 
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eneecgerees cee, ee. 
| eee thcir-rodberics at night 


| Toach. *'Coarh?, "wich the Greek verſions and St. Ferom? render Cimtlern, is 
| by Bocbart thought 1 to be a ſort of green lizard, which is lively and bold, 
Its Hebrew name ſignifies ſtrength. | | 
Lew *"Z,2th2*"18 alfo another Hr, which according to the ancient inter. 
: preters is very venemous, and reſembles the Salamander. 
et. Thinſemerbt, according to ihe Greeks and St. Ferome, is à mole; -ac- 
> man cording to Bochart, it is the Cameleon; This author proves that the Ca. 
1 5 meleon is a ſort of lizard which has his mouth always open for breath. 
= ing, (which gives occaſion to the teport that he lives by the air) and his 
Hebrew name is taken from thence. The Arabjens pretend that he has 
+ 8 2a yery long tongue, and uſcs it to catch flies, And it is reported of this 
Eh animal, that he changes his colour as the ſun grows brighter vr bouer; 
; . aud Thin he afſumcs the colours of all bodics Which he comes near: 


8 W. Eve e e, ſo 

x: - Hoſes Alingiltes li res: fout-footed animals which mene. 2 
1 Theit Hebrew names are theſe. tet 10 201 659 1% 5 in 
2h = Antttha®;-or Semamith;” is one of thofe band. whoſe skin s aimed to 
3 with ſtats and whictr is therefore called by the Latins, Stellio. Sp 
9 Chomet®© is another licard, e called by the Hebrews, becauſe it 80 in lan 
5 5 "the _— Fo, 


F Tel h a Jand-crocodite; that is, a fort of N, As le perfectly 
3 . reſcmbles the £1ptian-crocodile, and Avers loan be 8 05 ak in con, 
_ = ſue, people give it the name of lizard, Pat ſv th 1 
= - aaa or a.tortoiſe, * app me 


% * 
—. 4 TE 0 bands * / . 


V. Of -bjrds which eee El. 


1 . Tr Crane is not mentioned in che Vulgate. In Iſaiah", be 26K 
r $2 Feremiah, when under his diſtemper, are compared to thoſe of a'bird 
Which is OTE in the original Jus, W * the ancient verſigns render 


I Erek Xi 277 u Buglſb, Aifertit. bers w_ «DG Tis ht Joi. 


© Exghſh, The camelion. Ibid. * Enghſo, The lizard. Ibid. 11. A mole. 
Ibid. - PG Lei 2p v6 xxtviit 14. 
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n ſoallow but the Jews dex ohe 4 een, er, 60 ban. 
8 N bird. | 
Tux Scripture ſpeaks® of « certain birds which Solomon's Geet: Leaks Peacock 2 
y three years, and calls them Thouciim; which are thought to be par- IP Ke "4 5 
roquets, or peacocks. But the word Tjiphor ſignifies a ſparrow, or «a bird © 
in general. And the Vulgate ſometimes applies to ſparrows what ſeems 
to be ſaid of any bird in general: As in the tenth Pſalms, Fly like a . 
Sparrow unto the hill; which may be underſtood of any bird. And in the 


ſame manner the /Ya/gate makes the lepers offcr up Teo in NONE 3 
For all clean bitds might be offered in ſacrifice. | Gre; 


Tux Pigeon is ofterter mentioned in Sctipture than all other birds to- Pigeon 
gether. We ate told by the ancients, that the MHrians had a particular 
worſhip' which they paid to pigtons; and according to the Hebrews, | 
they bore the figure of them in their ſtandards. And thus, The anger . 
of the pigeone, and the ſword of the pigeon®, ſignify the fury and fitord 
of the Aſſrians. This bird lias à thouſand ſingular properties: Its eyes 
are very beautiful; the whiteneſs of ſilver, and the glitter of gold ſhine in 1 
its wings. Its whiteneſs equals that of milk, and it has ſomething render _— 
in its voice, So that jt is the emblem of love, and ſome add of. | innocencs, = 8 
and-contend that it has Hh gall; but they are miſtaken. |. I have Thewn in 2 
mothæe place, that when the Goſpel commands, us to be harmleſs as doves*, _ 23... 
it means thereby inndetnce; our leading an unreproachable life, and being ä 
bo as pore and eſean 45the wings and all the plumage of apigeon always «| 2 7 2 


5 wilt fly very fat, and continue long upon the wing. and .this -.. © _ 
CR El ſent @ dove out of the ark to 1 the land k ñ 


They are friends to mankind; and love their habitations. 80 that they BY -- oe "I 
ways return to their neſts; be it never ſo fat to them; which 3 is * . l 
why ſome ined have made uſe of them to carry lenen. ar 
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dung, was ſold for five pieces of ſilver i. 


Book III. 


It is pretty difficult to find out 
of what uſe this dove g dung could then be. Some ſay, the famine was ſo 
preſſing, that the Samaritans had recourſe to this naſty food; others, that 
they made uſe of it inſtead of wood. Some will have it, that being be- 


An Introduction to 


ſieged, and thereby hindered from cultivating the country, the little ground 
they had in the city was cultivated with the utmoſt care. and that this made 


this ſort of dung ſo dear; and others contend that the Samaritans uſed this 
dung inſtead of ſalt. But Bochart's opinion ſeems to me to be the molt 
juſt. . He underſtands it of a ſort of pulſe which the Arabians to this day 
call pigeons- dung. For pulſe are well known to be the vileſt of food: 
Nec ſi quid fricti ciceris probat, aut nucis emptor, 

ſays Horace. And therefore the famine muſt have been very preſſing, if a 
meaſure of this ſort of pulſe, no bigger than a Cab, which held no more 
than one man could eat in a day, was ſold for five pieces of ſilver. 

THe Quail is a bird famous in Scripture. God brought ſo prodigious 
a quantity of them into the camp of the 1/raelites, that the whole army 
was ſed with them®. TFoſephus ſays, they are extremely common about 
the Red-ſea; and Pliny teſtifics, that in their paſſage from Italy, they pitch 
upon the fails of barks in ſuch multitudes, as to cauſe them to be ſhip- 
wreck'd. The north-wind carries them away ſrom this country in autumn, 
and they rcturn with the ſouth-wind, at ſpring, 


SW IM W. THE Swallow is called in Hebrew, Deror. But Bochart will have it, 


= 


that this is a ſort of wild pigeon, as the turtle, or wood pigeon. The ſtork 
in the heavens, ſays Feremiah, knowerh her appointed times, and the turtle, 
| and the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming. 

Which paſſage of the prophet ſufficiently ſhews, that theſe are birds which 
"ſhift their habitation ; and experience ſhews us, that the ſallow returns 
every year in the ſpring. I ſhall obſerve nothing of the ſeallow, bur its 
excceding cleanlineſs. It will not ſuffer the leaſt dung of its young ones 
in its neſt, and teaches them as ſoon as ever they grow a little ſirong, to 
drop it out of the neſt. Which was the cauſe of Tobit's misfortune, 


Who being aſleep at the foot of a wall, there fell ſome warm dung from 


2 s neſt, down upon his eyes, which made him blind d. 
Tar Woodcock is called in Hebrew Kore, Bochart ſhews very plainly, 
by all the Scripture ſays of it, that this name can belong to no other bird. 
, King vi. 25. Exod. xvi. 13. v j). Tob. f 10% 
Ant 15 The 
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The Greek verſions apply it to a bird of night*; but the Hebrew text muſt 
have been changed. It was till lately thought to ſignify a partridge, and 
both Greeks and Vulgate give it that ſignificationin Feremah®. This bird, 

according to this prophet, ſits ſometimes upon the eggs of others, and ſo 
makes their young ones its own. 


I ſhall ſay nothing of cocks or chickens, the Scripture ſometimes men- 
tions them, but nothing is more common, or more known. 


VI. Of unclean birds. 


I SHALL here mention only thoſe birds that Moſes does, in the cata- 
logue he gives us of unclean birds, in Leviticus xi. 13. and in Deut. xiv. 12. 

Anapha is in the Vulgate rendered Charadion ; which comes from Anapha. 
Charadrai, or yzea3fai, which ſignifies the ditches and holes that run along 
by the rivers ſides, in which this bird builds her neſt. But becauſe the He- 
brew word ſignifies to make angry, Bochart thinks that the Anapha is a ſort 
of eagle. Others explain it of the kite and Heron. 

THe Bat is by Moſes called Attaleph, and by tranſpoſing the letters Bar: 
Apbtalel, which ſignifics 4 bird of darkneſs, The bat never appears but 
in the evening, and at night; its wings are made of skin, and it gives its 
young ones ſuck, and has as much of the four - footed beaſt, as of the bird, 

It is the laſt in the catalogue of unclean birds d. 

Chose alſo ſignifics a night-bird. It comes from a word which gent. Che 
fies to hide one's ſelf. But it is not caſy to ſay what nght-bird it ſignifies, 
whether it be a little owl, or a great owl. It is in the preſent Yulgate, 
Upupa, which is what we call in French, a lapuing, or lady. But this is 


not a bird of night, which gives room to ſuppoſe that OUpupa i is crept into 
the Vulgate inſtead of UlulaF. 


Tux Diver, in Hebrew Salachs, raiſes himſelf up in the air, and . Diven 
ing himſelf down with fury, ſtrikes into the water, and ſeizes his wy 
And for this reaſon the Greeks call him, Cataracte. 

Tux Eagle is the king of birds. His beak and claws are denied 1 
He moults his feathers often; to which David alludes, when he ſays, that 
God renews his youth like the eagle sb. He is of a B ſize and 


* x Sam. xxvi. 20. Is Engliſh it is ca led a partridge. b xvii. 11. « Engliſh, « an 
heron, Lev. xi. 19. Lev. xi. 19. * Engliſh, The little owl, "4 © ow. 
© Engliſn, The cormorant. Pfal. ci. 5. 4 $3.»  -bidl ann alt 
| firength. 
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Kei Nothing equals the ſpring wich which be firikes'dowh bon ki 
| Pref." No bird flies higlier, or Jobs. his young better. He takes his Foung 
| ones upon his back, and teaches them to fly. 
. Tux Grypton is what fome undetſland by tic - Hanes word Per- 
a But Bochart takes it for a particular ſort of eagle, and derives is name from 
Paras, which ſignifies to brew ; becauſe this fort of eie a ;Enobgh 
to break bones. ea: 07 een 
| 35 Ge: Tae Kite is in Hebres Daa, dr Ras. 
Fe oat Dukiphat © is a word compounded of Dik, "whilh ſignifies a Cock, and 
5 oog Tepha, which lignifies 4 Stone; both Syriack words. It ſignifies 4 Bed. 
Hen, or Lapwing. Ir is ranked among unclean birds, becauſe it exts ver 
- - naſty things, and makes its neſt of dung and naftineſs. © 
| N The word 'Chos ſignifies not only @ night- bird, but alſo 4 veſſel. Now 
there is a bird called Onocrotalus, which has a ſort of veſſel, ot reſervuoiy 
3 In his throat, where he keeps his prey, "and After. dme time d it out 
by - from, thence, and cats and ſwallows it, as beaſts do hien chi icy the ud. 
| When he puts his, head-into the water, and breaths in Jt, © fie makes à vojſe 
like the” braying. of an als; and it is his being like an af in this, "that hd 
made che Greeks call him Onacrotales, © 1e F 


+4 + 


7” *Oftrich. * Tat Oftrich, iv Hebrew Batbiaana d, is FAY by. Babe ende 
A femals of a bird. which Moſes calls Tachmas; but the Greets take this for 

the Oui. But be. that as it will, the Oftrich.is the emblem of hard- heart; 

- "edn. All other birds ſit upon their eggs, and bring up their young ones; 

 - but the Oftrich; as Job ſaxs, leaves her eggs in the and, and does not con. 

ern her ſelf about the dangers to which they are cxpoſcd* 3. and the heat of 

the — — of Africa, where theſe birds are found, hatches them. Ang 

- fox-this reaſon Jrremiab im his Lamentations* mentions, the Oftrich,,as an 

inſtance of .cxuelty., Her wings are of little ſexvice $0, her in flying; by 

help her much in running... Whence it is that Jab ſays, She leaps wi 

=. ber ung; for that is the import of the Hebrew expreſſion. . Her feathers 

arg cxcecding tine ;- ſoldiers adorn their helmets with them. This bird is of 

rodigious bulk ; when ſhe ſtands upright an her feet, ſhe i is higher. ihn a 

mn on borleback. Her neck is very ag.” She is a mixture of a bird 


al | e: 27 0 
ty > Bog? pale, The D , * EA Glede,! and Vildewes .i> -;- « Bagh, 
The Lapwing, Ibid * Engh/o, The Owl, -; un x: * ® xxxix. 18. 
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and a camel; for ſhe has the neck and. feet of a c 
thers, and wings of a bird. | _— 

Tur great Ow! is what Bochart thinks is gh by the Fanſuph 1 in 1 Grow 14 f 
Iſaiaha; though the Grecks and St. Jerome underſtand it of the Ibis, a 7 
bird which is found only in Egypt. Now the prpphet is there ſpcaking of, 

Idumea, and foretells that it ſhall be deſolate; and it is in ſuch places that 

the great Owl delights. And the etymology of the word fayours Bochart 5 = 
opinion. It may be derived from a word which ſignifies the twilight, or "I 
darkneſs; and beſides, Iſaiah joyns the Raven and the great Owl toge- 

ther; which according to the ancients, were both very inauſpicious birds. _ 

Thinſemeth is an equivocal word even in the Hebrew. For in Levit. xi. Little 
30. it ſignifics a Lizard®, and in the 18th verſe of the ſame chapter, it. 5 
put among the unclean birds. The-Greeks underſtand by it 4. Swar : But 
the Rabbins and Bochart take it for the little Oule, whoſe preſence ſur-. 
prizes and affrights the other birds: 8 he derives this word from a verb 
which ſignifies to admire. 

Caath; according to the ads non St. Nanu; is the S This Pelican. 
bird ſwallows the ſhell-fiſh ſhe finds whole; and when the heat of her ſto-, = 
mach makes them open themſelves, ſhe throws them up, and picks out the | 
fiſh, which is her food The Pelican is a bird of prey, as well as the Ono-: - + . + 

crotalus, of which we have ſpoken. And the royal prophet. compares him- 
ſelf in his lamentations and e to the Caath, ot Ces hat. is. 1 


mel, and the beak, fe: 


Tax Phenix is no what expreſly mentioned in Selma pat ſome Phenix: 
think that Job ſpeaks of this bird when he fays, I ſhall die in my neſt, 
I ſhall multiply my days like a palm tree e; or according to the Greek, I 
Pall become as old as the trunk of a palm- tree; ſhall live a great while. 
The Hebrew ſignifics, I ſhall die in the little bed I have made my ſelf, 
hall multiply my days as the ſand; that is, ſo as that no one ſhall be able 
to number them. The Hebrew word ſignifies the ſand. But neyertheleſs 
the Jews pretend that it muſt be underſtood of the Phenix, Mack * 5 


Tu Rachamf is ſpoken of in Dante vac The IXX. 40 St. Je: * Rachara: 
rome take it to be the Swan. But ee explains it of a ſort of Vul. 


xiv. 11. Fagin. A Mole. De 4 Fal. ci 6. 
xrix. 18. l n 760 Glar-cagle. n | : n. 40 
125 . CCC 
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ture which reſembles the eagle; becauſe Racham in Arabick ſignifies that 
bird. 

TRE Raven is of a beautiful black; it feeds upon carrion, and when 
its young ones are a little ſtrong, it drives them out of the neſt, and 
forces them to go and ſeck for their own food. To which David ſeems 
to allude, when he ſays, God giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young 
ravens that cry*. This bird generally keeps in deſert places, which is 
the reaſon why God made choice of it to feed the prophet Elijah in 
the wilderneſs®. 


Scr eagle. THE Sea-eagle is a third fort of Eagle; which the Greeks call Ha. 


liætos, the Latins, Valeria Aquila; and Moſes gives it the name of 
Oznitac. 


Sea-mev. T HE Sea-mew is what the Latins call Larus, and the Hebrews Fa- 


Stork. 


cash d. 
Haſida is taken by Symmachus and St. Jerome, for the Kite. The 
LXX. tranſlate it an Heron, one ſpecies of which is very like the Stark. 


The Hebrew name which ſignifies mercy and tenderneſs, agrees very well 


with this bird, which nouriſhes her parents when they are old. Though 
both the Heron and Stork are watcr-fowl, they build their neſts upon the 
higheſt mountains. Sforks are birds that change their habitation with the 
ſeaſon; and the Scripture praiſes them for knowing when to take their 
flights, and fox the force with which they fly. 

Tux Vulture in Hebrew is Aja*, and it is well known they go | in 


flights. 
4 VII. Of ſerpents. 


18 

Tux Adler, in Hebrew Sephiphon, is a ſerpent which keeps in roads, 
and hides himſelf in the ſand, or the wheel - tracts, where he lies in am- 
buſh. Jacob compares his ſon Dan to one ſ. Dan ſhall be an Adder in 


- ® pfal. cxlvii. 9. d x Kings xvii. 4 The anonymou author beforementioned (p. 400. 
Note a) in another of bis diſſertations, which is upon this ſubje® of Elijali's Ravens proves from man) 
authors, that there ua in the country of Bethſchan, in Decapolis, a httle, town, by the brook Che- 

rich, or. Carith, called Oreb, Aorabi, or Orbo; and be therefore explains the wordOrbim, which we 


bread and fleſh to Elijah, who war retired to, and bid in a cave, near this ittle town. And be 
Aaken this interpretation by the opinions of Chaldee, 2 and. Jewiſh writers, See Memoirs 
of. Literature, Ne. 7. for April 24. 176%. 


tr axſlate Ravens, of the inhabitants of this little town ; ſome of «whom he contends, daily carries 


The Ofpray. =*Engliſh 
Zrgxlation, The Cuckow. Jer, viii. 3. Zech v. 9. e. The Kue * 
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the path that biteth the horſe-heels, ſo that bis rider Hall fall back- ; 


wards. 


Achſab* is the Aſpe. He rolls himſclf up, and makes ſeveral folds of Ape. 


his body, in the middle of which he raiſes his head, and fights with his 


enemies. Whence it is that Aſpis in Latin ſignifies a ſott of round- 


buckler. Interpreters likewiſe explain the Hebrew Pethend of the Aſpe. 
The poiſon of this ſerpent is incurable, and ſo according to David, is the 
poiſon of a calumniating tongue c. It is not true that the {ſpe is deaf, or 


| tops his cars. And when therefore the ſame prophet ſpeaks of an Apes, 


as if he were deaf, and ſtopped his ears, he means no more than that no 
charms make any more impreſſion upon him, than they would if he re- 


ally had no cars, or ſtopped them. It is certain, the magicians knew how 
to charm ſerpents, and by the uſe of certain words, could prevent their 


biting; but it often happened that their art failed them, and then- they were 


much more dangerous. And therefore when the Sctipture would expreſs 
the moſt formidable ſerpents, it ſays, that God will fend Jour as _ 


not be charmede. 


Tas Baſuisk, in Hebrew Tſzpha, or e T/e ephoni, is not only Aenne Baſic 


on the account of its ſting, or bite; the ſight of it, Ys ON 
is it ſelf death. 


Tux Dragon is a ſerpent of an enormous ſize. Hiſtorians ſpeak: i Dragons: 


Dragons which were above ſixty cubits long. And thus the Hebrew word 


Thannin ſignifies both a Dragon and a Whale, as if the ann „ 


among Serpents what the Whale is among Fiſhes 
Saraph is a Water-ſnake. It is probable, that tlie Iſtelites had been F 
bitten by this ſort of Serpents*, or Snakes, when they were cured by the 


brazen Serpent. The interpreter tranſlates this word by what ſignifies a 


Fery Serpent; either becauſe it has ſome marks of a fiery colony,” or becauſe 


its poiſon burns like fires, It is certain, that Prefer, Hyarur and Cher- 


Harus, ſignify the ſame ſort of ſerperits, but in different teſpects. It is 
ale Hyarus, when it is in the waſer nner; ere ges when it is in 


> dS © 2 


Exgliſb, Adder. Plal al. * dJob w 1. Iai. xi. 8. *Pfal. cal 3. «Engliſh, Adder 
Pfal. vii. 5. Ia vii. 179. Numb. xxzi-6. * Biſbop Patrick is of opinion, that they were 0ri- 
ginally ſtately and beaxtiful creatures, and not called fiery, only on the account of their venom; but - 
likewiſe becauſe they appeared ſbining like fire, when they flew in the air: For, ſays be, there were 
and ſtill are, in the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the world, Serpents which have wings, and 
ine brightly like to fire. V. Com. upon Gen. ch. iii. v. 1. 
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the dry- mar ſbes; and it is called Preſter, with reſpect to its ſting, or bite, 
which raiſes as it were coals of fire in the fleſh, and cauſes intolerable pain. 
Iſaiah ſpeaks of a flying ſerpent: 
and other countries, which have wings like thoſe of a Bat. They were ſome 
of theſe ſerpents that God ſent againſt the Iſraelites, and ordered a brazen 
Serpent to be made to cure them, becauſe the Eaſtern copper being very 
red, was moſt proper to repreſent theſe fiery Serpents. 
a diſcaſe which may very well have been that with which the Mraelites 
were afflited in the wilderneſs, after they had been bit by theſe ſerpents. 
The inhabitants of the red ſea, ſays he*, were tormented in ſuch a man- 
ner as was never heard of till that time. Little Dragons bit their arms 


It is certain there are ſome in Egypt, 


Plutarch ſpeaks of 


and legs; and if you touched them never ſo little, they fixed themſelves 


to the muſeles ; and this gave them an intolerable pain, like fire. 


Tus Mena is a ſort of ſerpent whoſe skin is ſpotted, And this is 


what his Hebrew name T ſeboa ſignifies. The Yulgate in the firſt book of 


Samuel, tranſlates it, The valley of Zeboim®; but ſome authors will have 
it to be tranſlated, the valley of Serpents, or of Hyænas. 


Kippoz. As Kippoz* is pretty much like Kippod, the Greeks and St. Jerome 


Tſimaon. 


Viper. 
- ture, and it is viviparous; whereas all other beaſts of the ſerpentine kind 
ate oviparous. As the. Scripture ſays nothing of one kind of ſerpents, 
but what agrees with all the reſt, it is no eaſy matter to give an exact 


4 viii. 15. Egli, Drought. 


take it for an Hedge. bog. But Bochart pretends that it is a ſort of ſer- 


pent which is called in Greek, Acontias, becauſe he throws himſelf like 
4 dart, againſt thoſe whom he attacks. 

Tus word Timaon is found in Deuteronomy; which St. Jerome 
tranllates Dipſas, and underſtands it of a ſort of Viper; but Bochart 
proves that this word docs not ſi hignify any animal, but a dry and parched 
- Place 3 
Tus Viger, in Hebrew Ephee, has the moſt mortal bite of any crea- 


explanation of each of their names. But Bochart thinks, that the two 
Hebrew names Chephir and n agree equally with Lions and Ser. 


ents. 


I. 8. & Feſ. queſt.g. e xiii 18. 


05 Engliſh, The great Owl. 
*Ifaj. xxx. 6. IS 
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VIIL Of Inſefs. U 


Even Fleas are not forgotten in Scripture. David to humble him- Flew: 


felf, compares himſelf to this little inſe&*. And the Scripture likewiſe 
ſpeaks of the £Ant, whoſe labour and foreſight are well known bj of the 
Spider ©, and his skill in making his webs ſo fine, that they will only ſtop 
little flies; (whence it is that 4 Spiders web is become a proverbial ſaying, 
to expreſs a contemptible thing by.) of the Mothd which cats cloaths ; 


of Mormse, and of the Scorpion. This latter is like an egg, its head 


can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed; which clears up that paſſage of St. Lule, 
F a ſon ſhall ast bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
@ ſtone ? or if he ast a fiſh, will he for a fiſh give him a ſerpent ?. or if 
he ſhall ast an egg, will he offer him a ſcorpion ? What other reſem- 


blance is there between a Scorpion and an Egg, beſides: that which we 


have obſcrved? It has a long ſting in its tail, by which it conveys its 
poiſon into thoſe who are ſtung by it. | 


FLIES the Scripture diſtinguiſhes into ſeyen ſorts. 1. The common Flies. 


Fly. 2. The Bee, which makes wax and honey. 3. The Waſp and 
Hornet, which differ only in that the Hornet is the bigger of the two; 


both have a very cruel and very dangerous ſting. 4. The Ox. xy, which 
ſticks to Horſes and Oxen, and makes the latter grow furious and raving 


when it bites them. 5. The Dog-fly, called by the Greeks, u., 
and rendered by the Yu/gate, Cynomia : But St. Jerome obſerves, that it 
ought to be read in the Greek, y;w0uay, and in the Latin, Cænomiam, 
which ſignifies all ſorts of flies; and indeed the Hebrew does ſignify 4 
Collefion. 6. The Humble. bee, or gnat, which carries the trumpet and 
lance, as Tertullian ſpeaks. And, 7. The Water-fly, which is a ſort of 
Gnat. The Scripture often ſpeaks of Flies; and it is wonderful, that fo. 
vile an inſect ſhould become ſo terrible an inſtrument of divine venge- 
ance, whenever it pleaſes the divine juſtice to make uſe of it. It was thus 
that God ſent the Cynomie, or Cænomie, into Egypt. Concerning which 
it is proper to obſerve, that what the Vulgate calls Ciniphes, or Scmi- 
phes®, is called in Hebrew, Cinnin ; but ſome will have it that they were 


* x Sam. xxiv. 15. Prov. vi. 6. eſob viii. 14. T'ITA Jod xvii, 


14- Lale xi. 11, 12. 8 Exod. viii. 17. Eng. ice. 


Lice- 
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Lice that God ſent into Egypt, in order to humble their pride, ſays Philo, 
by ſo vile an animal. 


ER 
Tax Locuſts have ten different names in Scripture. The firſt is Arbe?, 


which comes from Rabbah, which ſignifies abundance, No animal is more 


prolifick than the Locuſt. The ſecond is Cobb, which comes from Gab, 
and ſignifies to leap, or to go out of the earth. When this animal multi- 
plics, there are found worms very much like eggs, which are covered with 
a very fine duſt, which ſerve them inſtead of a little skin, out of which 
they fly. The third is Gazam*®, which comes from the verb Gazaz, 
which ſignifies to ſhave, or cut off. The Locuſts cut off with their teeth, 
which are very ſharp, not only the herbs and corn, but alſo the ſmall 


branches of trees. St. Jerome tranſlates the word Gagam, by that of Eru- 


ca, or caterpillar. The fourth name is Chagab d. The fifth, Chanamale. 
The ſixth, Chaſil*, from the verb chazal, which ſignifies to conſume. 
The ſeventh Chargals, which Bochart dcrives from a verb, which in 
Arabick ſignifies, to have a long train of attendants. Poland has more 
than once ſeen whole countries eat up, and laid deſolate by clouds of locuſts. 
The eighth name is Jełel b, which ſignifies to lick up. The ninth, Solam', 
which in the Chaldee language ſignifies to devour, or to conſume. And 
laſtly, the tenth is Thelat-ſal*, from the word Tſallal, which ſignifies 70 
make a noiſe : But nevertheleſs, the word Thelatſal is rendered in Deutero. 
any | by the Greek word Eruſibe, and the Latin one Rubigo. Theſe differ- 
ent names ſignify different ſorts of /ocuſts, as appears by the paſſage in Foe/®, 


where it is ſaid that Arbe ſhall devour what Gazam had left, Zeke! what 


Arbe had left, and Chaſil what Fekel had left. Theſe four ſorts of lo- 
cuſts, Arbe, Solam, Chargol, and Chargab, are all mentioned in Le- 
viticus a; they have all wings and four feet, and were permitted to be 
eaten. And the Vulgate often places among theſe inſets, 1. Bruchus , a 
vord derived from a Greek verb, which ſignifies to gnaw. 2. Attachus® , 
and 3. Opbiomachus3, or the ſerpent-fighter. When the Lees fly, 


+Exod:x. 19. Nb 3. 17. Engliſh, The graſhopper. Amos vii. 1. < Joel i 4. 
Enghſb, The palmer-worm. © Lev. xi. 22. Exgiii, The graſhopper.  *Pfal. Irxviii. 


. Eb. The froſt, 1 Kings viii: 37. Eng//b, The caterpillar. Lev. xi. 22- 
Exg/», The beetle. Joel i. 4 Englſb, The canker-worm. Ley. i. 22. Ex 
8b. The bald locuſt. & Deut. xxviii. 42. | xxviii. 42.  Emghſb, The locuſt 
"i 4- Engliſh, u before. n Xi, 22, © Iſai. xxxiii. 44 ENI, The caterpillar. 


Lev. xi. 22. Engliſb, The bald-locuſt. Abid. - Exg4/9, The beetle. 
they 
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they make as much noife as birds ; and St. John makes no ſcruple of com- 
paring them with chariots of war, Mhat is more ſtrong, or terrible, ſays 
St. Ferome, than locuſts ? All the art of man cannot reſiſt them. But 
God ſo regulates their march, that they never wander from the rout which 
he has preſcribed for them; and this. is what we have not long ſince ſeen 
in Paleſtine. It is eaſy to judge how terrible a plague the Locuſts muſt have 
been in Egypr?. But it muſt be obſerved, as I have already ſaid, that there 
was a ſort of Locuſts which were clean, and permitted to be eaten. For 
there are ſome found, even to this day, in the Eaſt, which ſerve for food; 
ſo that the Goſpel does not commend the penance of John the baptiſt, 
in that he cat Locuſts, (which others did as well as he) but becauſe he eat 
nothing beſides them but ad honey®. I have enlarged the more upon this 
ſort of inſets, becauſe the Scripture often ſpeaks of them. 


IX. Of Vater. animals. WY | N f 


THE Scripture ſeldom mentions Water-animals; and I ſhall not there- 
fore much enlarge upon them, but obſerve thoſe things only which are 
not ſufficiently known. For which reaſon I ſhall ſay nothing of the 
Frogs, which were one of the plagues of Egypt: They are "nd ly 
before our eyes. 


Tux Scripture no where ſpeaks of Horſe-leaches, and yet inreryocders Altkas 
have tranſlated the word Aluła in the Prauerbs d, by the word Horſe-leach; 
but Boc bart pretends, that it muſt be underſtood of Deſtiny, or Fate. 
The Arabians give Deſtiny this name, and the ſenſe of the paſlage leads 
to this interpretation. For it ſays, that Aluka has two daughters which 
cry inceſſantly, Ge, give. If you explain this of the Horſe-leach;: it is 
nonſenſe; if you underſtand it of Deſtiny, it is very natural to ſay, that. 
Death and Hell are her daughters, and inſatiable ones too, as Salomon ſays 
in the 27th chapter and 20th verſe of the ſame book. ; 
Tux deſcription Fob® gives of the Behemoth and Ainet a | 
that they were both beaſts of an enormous bulk. Which has given gc- mot. 


caſion to ſome to think, that one is the Elephant, and the other the Mhale. 


But Bochart will have the firſt to be the Hippopotamus, and the ſecond, 


the Crocodile, Fob joyns them together; and Pliny fays, theſe two ani. 
b. e fn  *Exod. vill 
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mals do very much reſemble one another; they both inhabit the ſame tiver, 


and are both amphibious. And indeed all the Scripture ſays of the Behemoth 
does agree with the Hippopotamus. He lives by land; and therefore Job 
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ſays, He eat eth graſs like an ox. After which he adds, His ſtrength is 
in the navel of his bellyb, and indeed his skin is impenctrable. G04, as 
the Scripture goes on, has faſtned his ſword on to hime; where the He- 
brew word ſignifies a crooked ſword, in the form of an hook; which the 
teeth of the Hppopotamus, that ſtand out of his mouth on cach ſide of 
And it concludes with ſaying, that he ig not afraid 
Now the Hippopotamus lives in the water, and continues 
in it without air a great while. He is taken by artifice: They dig a 
ditch before his den, which they cover with weeds, and put an engine 
at the bottom of it, which holds him faſt. Which is exactly what Fob 
ſays. 

1ſaiah ſpeaks of the Leviathan, which he calls a Leaver, or beam]. 
And Bochart's conjecture concerning it is, that it is a fiſh which has a 
ſort of beam in his head, like that of a balance, at the end of which hang 
two baſons; and this fiſh the Greeks therefore call Zygene. As his head re- 
ſembles a hammer, ſome have given him that name. But nevertheleſs, I am 
of opinion that the word Leviathan is of a more extenſive ſignification, 
and that it ſignifies all ſorts of fiſhes which are of an enormous ſize. 

Leviathan and Thanin both ſignify either Dragons, or Il hals. But 
Bochart plainly ſhews that it muſt be underſtood in that place of Jab, 
of the Crocodile. This animal has four feet, is of a prodigious bigneſs, 
his tongue is fixed to the lower jaw, which has made it believed that he 
has no tongue; and his skin is covered with a ſhell. But I ſhall not detain 
the reader with an examination into all the particulars us Jobs deſcription 
of him. 
- AND it may alſo be obſerved, that what the 8 calls Thannin, 
are monſtrous fiſnes; ſuch as the Sea - dog, the Sea- calf, and other mon. 


ſters: Some of which have dugs, and give their young ones ſuck. And it 


1 15. bY. 16. V. 14. Ipſe eſt principium viarum Dei qui fecit eum, ap- 

it gladium ſuum. Yulg. He is the chief of the ways of God: He that made him, can 
— ſword to approach unto him. Eng. Tus readings that differ greatly in ſenſe from one 
* by a ſmall variation in the pointing; and from our author, in the interpretation be gives. 
4 V. 18. Ecce, abſorbebit fur ium. & non morabitur. Vg. Behold, he drinketh a river, and 
haſtetn not. Eng. il. w wells Enghſb, — 
is 


, - 
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is of them, as has been ſaid, that Jeremiah ſpe 
preter calls them Lamiæ. 


| and the Latin i inter. 


Tu fiſh which affrighted young Tobias, A he waſhed kis feet i in Slim - 


the Tygris, and which the angel commanded him to draw to land; and 
to ſalt ſome of the fleſh of it, and keep the heart of it ro drive away de- 
mons with, and the-gall to cure his father's eyes with, is, according to 
Bochart, that river. fi ſh which the Latins call Silurus, It is found only in 
great rivers; and is the boldeſt and moſt voracious of any freſh-water- fiſh 


whatſoever, Its throat is very large, its teeth very ſharp, -and phyſicians 


ſay, its gall is good for any diſtemper in the eyes. To which ſome authors 
add, that the ſmoak of certain fiſhes naturally drives away demons. 


* . 
> # x 
#5 15. 


IT is ſaid yp the French [and Engliſh] tranſlations of St. Matthew, Whales. | 


that Jonas was three days and three nights in the'whale's belly b. The 
original is underſtood; to ſignify: 4 great fiſp. For ſome learned authors 

maintain, that there are no //hales in the Mediterranean or Perſian 
ſeas: And beſides, though the /YÞa/es of Greenland and {and are fo 
big, that they extract eighteen tun of oyl from only the tongue of one 
of them; yet their mouths and throats ' are not big enough for them 
to ſwallow a whole man. It is as much as one can do to thruſt one's arm 
into them. The Scripture therefore here ſpeaks of ſome Sea Aags, which 
are as big as Whales, The Greeks call them Lamias, becauſe of their 
great throats. Laimos in Greek ſignifies the throat. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of them: Bartholim ſays he ſaw one which was above twenty foot 


long. Their throats. and bellics ate ſo big that armed men have _ 


found in them. I my ſelf ſaw one, through the. throat of which a man 
might caſily pals. This word Lame. is uſed by the Vulgate, in Iſaiah e, 
and in the Lamentations 77 n ba to WET? a waer, WASH is 


4 3 + n i 5 


Jy X of doubrful 1 CS 3 
Tur 1 may omit nothing that the learned author whoni- 1 follow 
has ſaid upon this ſubject, 1 now proceed, to give his ſentiments of thoſe 
animals, of which it is even yet a queſtion, whether they really exiſt, 


or are fabulous. Such is the Akko mentioned in Deuteronomy ©. i 4s Ald: 


tranſlated into Greek and Latin, by a name which fignifies an animal 


«Lam. iv. 3. xii. 40. © xxiy. 14. Engh/b, The Scrich-owl. ix. 3 Eng Sea. 
monſters. © © xiv. 5. | 


H h h Ys half 


Faun 3, 
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birds, is in the Fulgate rendered Ix2mn. But there is no bird of this 
name, Bochart, by tranſpoſing the letters, reads it, Oxyn; which is a. 
ſort of bird to which the Greeks give this name, becauſe it has piercing 
eyes, and a very ſwift flight. And the Hebrew etymology favours this 


conjeaure; for Naa comes from a verb which ſignifies 0 ſee, and Daa 
from another, which ſignifies 10 fly. 


WE find in the Vulgate, the names of ſome animale which have no 
exiſtence 3 as for inſtance, that of Fawns®, to which St. Jerome gives the 
epithet Ficarios. The Hebrew word is Iime, which properly ſignifies a 
Speer, any thing that terrifies ; from whence comes Eima, which ſigni- 
fies 4 fright. Now the Fauns, and Pan the prince of them, were 
Specters among the Latins which they were afraid of. Which is what 
made St. Jerome make uſe of this name. By Ficarios, this father is ſup- 
poſed to have intended to ſignify the uglineſs of the faces of theſe Fawns, 
which were full of puſtules and pimples; for ficus ſignifics a rumour as well 
as 4 fg. Both Fauns and Satyrs were painted half men, half goats, and 
covered with hair; and the goat is well known to have been one of the 
Egyptian deities, | And from thence it is, that the Scripture ſometimes calls 
idols Jabirim, or the hairy: And when Iſaiah ſays, the Sakirim ſpall 
dance there a, it muſt be underſtood of demons e, who ſometimes aflumed 
the ſhape of goats, as we ſee in the life of St. Anthony. 


Gryphia. | Tae Gryphin, as we uſually paint it, with four fect, the .cars, beak 


and wings of an cagle, the body of a wolf, and the paws of a lion, 
owes its being only to the wantonneſs of the imagination. And when 
therefore the Greeks tranſlated the word Peres by that of Gryphin, they 


Liv. 13. d Jer. I. 39. Enghſs, The wild beaſts of the Iſlands. lim is often 
#broughout the whole Old Teſtament rendered Iſlands, and does ſometimes indiſput ably fignify them, 
and "bat is here meant by beaſts of the iſlands, the context ſufficiently explains 10 be ſuch ar lrve 
only in the moſt deſolate places. This is here ſaid of Babylon, and plainly ſignifies that i: [hall te 
deſolate; and how true this and other prophecies of it ware, V.-Prid. Conn, P. 1. B. 2. d xiii- 


21 Hebr. Emghſb, The ſatyrs. be conrext ſeems to fhew, that mo more ine be uaderſbood by it, 
; thn ty tle ib hh nh xy ht il be Such as the ima- 


einen belarus of the Senn is by the p.e1s de/ribed 10 be | 
under- 


Book III. 
half a ſtag, and half a ram, which ſome pretend is a meer fdion; but 


others ſay they have ſeen of them in Germany and at Paris. 
Daa, or Raa, which is ranked in Deuteranomy among the. unclean 
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underſtood by it a ſort of eagle, which has a more crooked. Deja than 
others. 


Tur prophet Iſaiaha ſpeaks alſo of an animal which he calls Li- Lilith 
lith. The LXX. tranſlate it by Onocentauros, a monſter made up of an 
als and a man, which never was in nature. But the Vulgate expreſſes it 
by Lamiæ, of which we have before obſerycd, that it is a ſort of fiſh 
which is a frightful ſight, on account of its extraordinary bigneſs. It is 
certain the prophet ſpeaks in this place of Spefers; for he deſcribes a de- 
ſert place which ſtrikes the mind with terror ; and where the imagination, 
ſo ſtruck, uſually forms monſters ; not from what it ſees, but what it fears 

Fob (peaks of the Myrmecoleon®, which is thought to be a ſort of deetlee ae. 
a great enemy to the ants, which he catches as he hides himſelf in the 
ſand, and feeds upon them; and it is ſuppoſed that he is for this reaſon” 
called, The lion of the ants. But this the Greek interpreters never thought 
on. The Hebrew is Laiſch, which ſignifies a lion. It is ſo tranſlated in 
the Vulgate, and it is certain that there is a ſort of lion wilidy is called 
the Myrmecoleon. | | 

WHar is ſaid of the Phenix, that it lives a thouſand years, and dien e 
is born again out of its own aſhes, is a meer fable. But becauſe” the 
term Phenix is a Greek name which fignifies either this bitd, ot a tree, 
they who. have tranſlated the LXX. or made comments upon their Ver 
ſion, have been thereby lead to think that they ſpoke of the bird Phe-' 
nix, when their intention was only to ſpeak of a Free” But the author | 
of the Vulgate has not been guilty of this miſtake. _ * 

Taz word Fyrens is uſed in the Greek and Latin verſions of Laab, * | 
where the prophet is ſpeaking of a mournful cry, or ſong; ſuch as the an- 

cients feigned that of the Syrens to be; with which they were as it were 

enchanted, and then run into their own deſtruction among the ſhelves. 
And the interpreters thought this "word fully expreſſed their meaning, el 
though there never was any ſuch creature in being as a Hren; that is, 7) 
an animal half a woman and half a bird at the fame time. But never. : 
theleſs Iſaac Voſſins pretends, that the Greek interpreters underſtood by 
the word Syrens, a ſort of flies which make a great noiſe, and that there: 
fore. the Latin e ought" not co have uſed That, word in n tis Zo. — 
tm tranſlatio. : al: | | 
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C HAP. III. 


Of the Herbs, Grain, Pulſe; Trees, and Plants, which are 
mentioned in Scripture. 
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EFORE I give an account of the names of the Plants which are 

mentioned in Scripture, I ſhall make two obſervations, which may 
give ſome light to ſome paſlages in' the holy books. The firſt is, That 
every different manner of multiplying plants, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, is comprehended in Scripture under the general name of ſeed. 
Thus when God ſays in Geneſis*, Let the earth bring forth graſs, and 
herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed 
is in it ſelf after his kind, it is to be underſtood of the principle of the 
multiplication of plants in general; whether it be by ſeed, or by any of 
thoſe other methods which are uſed for it. 

* AND the ſecond obſervation relates to the different parts, of which 
each plant conſiſts; becauſe they are the ſubje& of great numbers of com. 
pariſons which the ſacred writers make. Every plant then has a root, 
upon which it ſtands, and by which it * noutiſhed; a trunk which riſes 
above the root; branches which go out of the trunk, leaves, buds, flow- 
ers, and fruit. To which we muſt add the Szckers; to which the Scripture 

gives the name of rods. Teure . come 4 mn out of wy root kd . 
that is, a Sucker. 

Wie come now to the Plants which are PCH} in gaben and 
which I ſhall range according to the alphabetical order of the names that 

are given them in the LEnghiſh) or Vulgate Bible. 

Ales A/pes, in Hebrew CAbaloth, is a very bitter herb, Some will Py it 
that it is an Indian tree, which is of different colours, and is called Fan- 
taux. But we are at leaſt ſure that the 1 which bears this name, is 
well known in our druggiſts ſhops. | 

Almond» THE Almond-tree blows the ſooneſt of any tree; it henins.@ fodn as 
_ ever the rigour of the winter is paſt, and is in bloſſom in February. 


b 21 11. » Iſai. xi, 10. 
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Which is what has given it the Hebrew name of Schakad, which comes 5 
from a verb, which ſignifies ro make haſte, to be in a Hurry, or to awake | 
early. Thus in that paſſage of Jeremiah, I ſce a waking rod?, it is in the 
Hebrew, I ſer a rod of an almond. tree. By which God there ſhews, that 
as this tree makes haſte to bud, ſo he will make haſte to puniſh his people. 
In like manner, when Solomon, ſpeaking of an old man, ſays, The al- 
mond-tree ſhall flouriſh®, he intends to expreſs by it, the quickneſs with 
which old age advances and ſurprizes us. Aarons rod, which budded, 
and by this miracle ſecured the pricſthood to him, was a branch of "0, 
almond-· tree. 
Aneth is an herb of a good ſmell, and is like fennel. | Aneth. _ 
Barley, Hordeum, is the ſooneſt ripe of any grain. Therefore the Bailey. 
Jews dedicated all the firſt-fruits of their grain to God, on the ſecond day 
of unleavened bread, by the offering up of a ſheaf of bar{y. What the 
Latins call Polenta, is barley firſt ground in a mill, and then dried and 
roaſted. By this word the Vulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Kali, which 
barely ſignifies e The Priſanæ mentioned in Scripture 4, is clean- 
e barley. 5 
Bade llium is a word which is preſerved both in the Greek and Latin ver- Bdellus, 
fions. It is uſually taken for a black tree, which yields a gum, But I 
have ſhewn in another place, that the H:brew word Bedlolach fi ſignifies | 
neither a tree, nor gum, but a precious ſtone. 
Beans are moſt common. Beans. 


_ Biſhops-wort, in Latin N 222 in | Hebrew Git, is uſed by Ir Biſhops 
n 2 wort. 


ſignifies all ſorts of bitter derb The Jews A there were Fe differ- ee 
ent ſorts of them with which they eat the paſſover. | 

Box is an exceeding hard wood, and ſo heavy that it ſinks in the Box-tree: 
water; and what is engraven on it, is not eaſily effaced. Iſaiabf re. 
ceived a command from God to engrave the fins of his people upon pub- 
lick monuments; and the Hebrew does not ſay of what matter ey 
were to be made; but the V vigare tranſlates it, Go and write upon box. 

. Vulg. | dFcclef, xii. 5 88 „ Numb. i l. 3 28g. nir 9 Pug 
Eig. ground corn Le. xxiii. 14 Eng. parched corn, "xx . £25 
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Bramble. THE bramble, in Latin Paliurus, is a ſhrub, whoſe leaves ate green, 


Burre- 


Carob- 


Co- 


and a little ſharp: It grows in deſett places. Iſaiab deſcribing a deſo- 


late city, ſays, Thorns ſball come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 


in the fortreſſes thereofa. And Micah compares the wicked to bam. 


bles. The beſt of them is as a bramöble b. 
Burre. reed, in Latin Carex, has a ſharp and thick leaf, and grows by 


the ſides of the waters. The banks of the Nz/e abound with it; 
and it was in a place full of Burre-reeds, that Moſcs was expoſed<. 


Cane is a ſort of reed. Ther& is a ſort of it which comes from Ara- 


bia, India, and Syria, near mount Libanus, which taſts like Caſſia, and 


has a very agreeable ſmell. 
Tux Caper-tree, Capparis, is a low and very thorny plant. Its fruit 


is called Capers. They are of great uſe in ſauces, and create an appe- 
tite. We find the word in Eccleſraſtes%, where Solomon deſcribing old 


age, ſays, The Caper-tree ſhall be deſtroyed; which is a figurative expreſſion, 
importing that old mens appetites fail them lo muck, that nothing can 
recover them. 


Tus Carob tree, in Latin Siligus, beam a fruit in cods. It is from 


thence it takes its name; for //zqua properly ſignifies a bean, or peaſe- cod. 


None but the miſcrable cat of it. This was what the prodigal ſon de- 
fired in the extremity of his miſery; eee wre eee en 


man, ſays, 
— & pane ſecunds. 
Tur Cedar is one of the moſt beautiful trees in nature. It is very 


Tall, and always green. The leaf of it is thick and ſharp, the pith red, 


and it has an odoriferous ſmell. The fruit of it reſembles a pine- apple, 
and the trunk yields a gum. It never rots, and is one of the beſt ſorts 
of wood for buildings and ſhips. A work worthy of cedar is, in the 
.language of the Latins, A work worthy. of immortality. Some authors 
think, that the, Shittim-wood mentioned in Scripture*®, is Cedar. 

Tas Colocynthida is a wild gourd as big as an orange. If. one cuts 
the flower of it with a knife, it is intolerably bitter. Eliſsæs ſervant 
put ſome of it into his pot without knowing it; and as ſoon as his 
liſciples had taſted it, they cried out, there was poiſon in itt. 


© xxxiv. 13. v. 4- Vulg. © Bxod dl. ;. Valg. Tat. Bull-ruſhes. «xii. 5. Vu. The 
deſire (hall fail. Exe. "Exod. xv. 10. Deut.x.3. 2 Kings iv. 39. Vlg. Wild gourds. Eng. 
an L Cort- 
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Coriander is a_plant which bears berries of which they make ſugar- 2 5 
plumbs. The neighbourhood of Paris, and eſpecially the country of 
Aubervilliers, abounds with it. 


Tar Cucumber, Melon, Onion, and Leek, are too well known to de. Cacum- 


ber, Me- 


tain us. As we now make Melon-beds, ſo the Hebrews and Egyptians lon, G0. 
had pieces of ground ſowed with Cucumbers, which the Vuſgate calls 
Cucumerarium . 3 
Cummin, or ſour aniſe, is a ſort of fennel. | 5 CE 

Tae Cypreſs-tree has a very tall, and a very ſtrait body. Its leaves © Cres 
are like thoſe. of a pine- tree, but not ſo hard, and more blunt: And it ue. 
has a very ſtrong ſmell. The neighbourhood of Babylon abounded with 
Cypreſi- trees. As this is an oily wood, and has a very ſtrong ſmell, it is 
not ſubject to be worm- eaten, becauſe the worms will not touch it. 

It is pretended, that the ark was built of this wood; Which in Hebrew 
is called Gopher. . But I am of opinion, that the. word Gopher fignifies all 
ſorts of wood which yield a pitch. It is ſaid in Genefs, that the ark 
was made of Gopher-wood, which the Vugate tranſlates, of p ttched wood)... 
The Hebrew word Gaphar ſignifies to pitch, or 10 dawb with pitch. 15 
Gophrith, which ſignifies ſulpl ur, or brimſtone, is not much unlike it. 

Tur Cyprus-tree is mentioned by Pliny, who ſays it is an odoriſc- Ons 
rous tree, which comes from Egypt, Aſcalun, and the iſland of G- 


Prus. It is as high as an Orange- tree, and never r ſhes? its leaves 5 other- 
wile it is much like the Privet. 


Dudaim, . ſee Mandrake. 9 Dudaim. 

Tur Vg tree is known to every body. Ir. has two forts of fruit; Fig-tree-- 
that of the ring, which grows ripe, and that of autumn, which con- | 
tinues always green. The latter is called in Latin, Groſſus, and in He. 
brew, Toggim; which word is applied to all green fruits which are 
not ripe. The land of promiſe, which abounded with all. ſorts of ex- 
cellent fruit, had in it many Fig-trees and the Scripture, to expreſs the 
profound peace which the Jews enjoyed, ſays, Every one duelt; that is, 
refreſhed himſclf under his fig-tree e. St. John compares the fall of al | 
ſtars to that of the green figs, at the beginning of winter dl. | 
Tre Fir-tree, Abies, is called in Hebrew, Beroſch, and in C reck Fir- tree 
Elate, But this Greek name is applied in the Vulgate to * trunks of 


* Ifai. i. 8. Engliſh, A garden of cucumbers. b vi. 14. *1 Kings iv. 25. Rev. vi. 13- 
| | | all. 


* 


* 
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all other trees, as we ſee in the Song of Songs*.. The Fir- tree is well 
known to be very tall, trait, and to have few knots. 

Flax is a plant of which the fineſt linen is made. Cotton is called 
in Latin, Xilinum, or Flax of the wood; becauſe it is made of a wooj 
which is found in the fruit of a certain tree. The 5cripture no where 
ſpcaks of Cotton. 

Kikaion is the name which the Scripture gives to the tree under which 
Jonas reſted: And we have already ſeen, that ſome have taken it tor 
Toy. But S. Jerome very well obſerves, that the ancients tranſlated it 10 
only for want of a better term. Others explain it of the ſummer's - 
gourd, which is a quick grower, and makes a ſhade, And Pliny diſtin- 
guiſhes two ſorts of gourds : Some, ſays he, creep upon the ground; others 
raiſe themſelves up, and they mak? cradles of them, So that this plant 
might ſoon be large enough to cover the prophet. Bochart thinks that 
the Kikajon of the Hebrews, is the ſame with the Kili of the Egypti- 
ans; and according to Dioſcorides, it is a Shrub, which the Latins call 
Ricinus, becauſe its ſeed reſembles a little animal called in Latin Ri. 
cinus, which is a ſort of little worm. The leaves of this ſbrub are like 
thoſc of the Plane-tree. Rabbi Kimkz ſays they grow faſt, and that they 
planted them before their ſhops, for the fake of ſhade, and refreſhing 
themſelves under them. 

Hay, in Hebrew Chazir, in Latin, Fenum, is taken for all ſorts of 
herbs and graſs which grow in the plains, and arc PRfcg 09.955 fan, ond 


rain. 


Taz Haxel tree, in Latin Corylus, in Hebrew Las is in = Vul. 
gate, tranſlated in Geneſis? by the word Almond tree. It may be undcr- 
ſtood either of the common nut, or filberd. | 

Heath grows no where but in deſert and uncultivatcd places. Which 
is the reaſon why Feremiah, threatning the Jews with an entire deſola- 
tion, ſays, They ſhall be like the heath® in the wilderneſs. 1 

Trae Holm oak, in Latin Ilex, has a finc and thin bark, and its I 
are a little ſharp and pointed : Otherwiſe it is like other oaks, 

 Hyſſop is called in jg; Ezob. It is not certain whether the 
Hyſſop mentioned in Scripture be the ſame with outs; that is, whether 


i be an herb, or a tree. lis trunk muſt haye been longer than that of 


—— — 
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an herb; ſince 8. Jobn ſays, that the ſoldiers put a ſpunge upon hyſop*, 
to give JEsU$ CHRIST. drink, whoſe croſs; was very high; and it is 
ranked among trees. The ſprinkler with which the lepers were ſprink- 
led, was made of Cedar, Coccus, and Hyſſop®.. Solomon, who according 
to Joſephus, has treated of all trees, is in Scripture ſaid to have ex- 
plained the properties of all plants, from the Cedar to the Hyſs: And 
Cedar is there oppoſed to Hyſſop, in The Hiſtory ef the kings. But be that 
as it will, it is certain that the ſprinklers with: which they ſprinkled the 
unclean, were made of hyſſop And that made David ſay, 0 2 _ 
ſhalt purge me with hyſſop, and I ſhall be cli and. 1 

. Toy, Hedera, is a weak plant, which being unable to aber ir leit y 
clings to trees and walls. It is an ever. green, and ſome take it for the 


tree under which Jonah refreſhed hine. in he. ſhade':, ys of 2 


enough already. 


THe Juniper. tree, in Latin, Janiperns, has . inſtead 0 leaves) ier 
but they arc always green; and it is therefore very proper for green works. go 
The Juniper. tree docs not grow tall in France, but in the Eaft it is large, 
and the Scripture ſays that Elijah lay and ſi pt under 4 Juniper-tree®. 

When they are large, and inciſions are made into them, , will in 
the ſummer-time produce ſome roſin. 


| Lentils are a little reddiſh grain, "which is Pie oat among, "alle: Let. 


Tas Lilly is of an admirable whiteneſs: Formeriy that and the Roſe Lily. 
were thought the two moſt. beautiful flowers. It was cuſtomary in Pa- 
kftine, after their corn had been beaten out, and fanned, to lay it in heaps, | 
and put lillies round them; aa whence Solomon draws. one of his com- 
pariſons in the Song. of Songs. Thy belly, ſays he, is like an_beap of 
wheat ſet about with lilies 4 The common lilly grows in Paleſtine, and 
other hot countries, naturally without any cultivation. : Some think the 
May-li lilly. is The lilly of the walleys*. © x 0 mo 

Tuxxx are two ſorts. of Mandrakes ; 3 one of them i is le Ettice, Man- 
only its leaves arc ſtreighter, and of a deeper green. brings a fruit as a 
big as a large filberd, or cheſnut: And this is what is called, Tube Ende 


Mandrake. The male is ſtronger, and has larger leaves. Its fruit is round, 
and is like the yelk of an hen's egg. It has a Gong tina, which 18 Plate 26 
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not diſagreeable, and makes one ſleepy. Its root is large, covered ww 
hair, and divided in ſuch a manner that it looks like thighs. It is ſaid, 


the Mandrake is a love · potion. Rachel expreſſes, in Geneſica, a great de. 
fire of having the Mandrakes which Reaben brought to Leah. We ſee 
in the Cantzicles®, that the Jews carried Mandrakes in their hands, to 
ſmell them, as we do oranges. But I know not whether our Mandrakes 
be the fame with thoſe of Paleſtine. The Hebrew calls them Dudaim, 
which ſignifies, beloved and cheriſhed. Some would have it that the 
Mandrakes were black truſſes: But Bochart ſhews plainly that rrufles 
come only in ſpring, whereas it was in the time of harveſt that Reuben 
found the Mandrekes. Beſides, Mandrakes have a ſmell which is per- 
ceived agreat way from them, which 7rufles have not. 

Mint is an odoriferous herb. 
Millet, in Latin, Millium, takes its name from the multitude of its 

4 Matberry-tree buds the lateſt of any tree. It ſeems to be afraid 

ſing its leaves and flowers to the rigour of the winter. And 

2 te David ſays, that the locuſts devoured their fruit, their * 
Were deſtroyed with hail, and their mulberry- trees with the froſte. 

fruit when ripe is ſpotted with a bloody red. King Antiochus, in 15 
bert which he fought with the Jews, ordered cloaths died with ripe 
mulberries, and red grapes, to be ſewn to the elephants, to provoke 
them to fight d. It is a colour Which puts thoſe beaſts in a great rage. 


Muſtard. Seu te, or muſturu, is fo ſtinging a ſeed, that it makes thoſe weep who 


ex it. It is called the leaſt of all ſeeds by JI xs us Cars rt; it was 
thought to de ſd im Fidea ; and indeed its Imallneſs is ſurprizing, if it be 
conipated with che plant it produces. 


2 Tur Myrtle-tree with us is but a ligneous plant; but in the hot coun- 


tries it is a little tree. It is very agreeable, always green, and gives a 
- ſmell. Tue Gentiles conſecrated it td Nh They made a ſweet ſmell- 
ing oil of it, with which Eſther is ſaid to have perfumed her ſelf, before 
ſhe preſented her ſelf befote Abaſierus. The Jews adorned the doors of 

theit bouſes with Myrtle branches, on the Faſt of the dedication. of the 


1 eg. Til lev 47 48. | lle g. «Ma. xii 
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temple® ; and 1/azah, in order to expreſs an happy change to the Jes, Ig 
ſays, that inſtead of the brier, ſhall come up the Myrtle. treeb. | | 
TAE Nut- tree and its fruit i is too well known to nced any thing to be Nut: tree. 
ſaid of it. There are ſcveral forts of them; and this name is * in 
general to all trees, whoſe fruit is covered with a very hard ſhell. 
Tux Oar js a common tree, and there are ſeyeral ſorts of them. Oak. 
Tux Ollie. tree is of two forts, manured and Wild. The manured o 1 
Olive. tree bears olives, which when they are ripe, turn black, and are ft 
for making oyl. And this oyl of olives is of great. uſe; it firengrhens 
the limbs, and it aſſwages pains. David fays, that God gave it to man, 
to make him a cheerful, countenauce ©; and in another La, oppoſing him- 
(elf to the wicked, whoſe fate is miſery, he adds, But I am like a 
fruit · bearing olive-tree in the houſe of God ©. And thus Hoſea com- 4 
pares the glory of the righteous to an olive: trece. * 
PoT-HER,BS, and others which are ſown, are called! in Latin, Olus, Olus. 
a word which is of a very extenſive ſi gnification. Mar ang Rae Arc 
called by this name in the Goſpel*. 
Taz Palm tree, in Latin Palma, took its name fam. the geſepa- Pan Palm 
blance its flat head and ſpreading branches bear to the palm of the, hand. 
The Greeks call it Sig, from Phænicia, which, abounds: Ws 55 „„ 
trees. There are ſome in Italy, but they are barren. In the ſouthern 
parts of Hain they bear fruit, but it does not ripen there. Even thoſe RE. 
Africa beat dates which will not ke There is np country which has 
more, ot finer Palm-trees than Judea;, 4 and therefpre a Halim irte is the 
emblem of that country. In the medals of Lieſpaſian + and "Titus, there i is 
a Palm-tree, and a diſconſolate woman ſi itting under it, ith chele twp 
words, FU P. e F. Tha is, Judea ſubdued. The.temple was al 
over adorned with branches of Laim-trees which were repreſented jt. 
One of the properties of this tree is, that it riſes i in Aber of any re ur 
that may be mage upon it, io pull i it down; 3 Its 715 are alwa — 
green®; which i 4s without doubt the reaſqn why e the he 
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ration of his glory. Thus David ſays of the righteous man, He ſpall 


fouriſp like a pa!m-tree*; and in the Revelations, the martyrs who have 
triumphed over the tyrants, are cloathed in white robes, and carry bran- 


ches of palm. trees in their hands>. The head of the ſpouſe, according to 


the Yagate, is like the branches of a Palm. tree c. The Greek indeed 


barely calls it Elate; which, as has been obſerved, is a general word 


which is applicable to all ſorts of trees: But the Yulgate has thought fit 
to confine it to Palm. branches; and naturaliſts ſay, that there are in the 
Paim-branches ſome little ſprigs which cover the fruit, which are properly 
called Elate. The Hebrew has it, His hair is curling and white. 

Papyrus is a plant like our reeds, or bulruſhes, which grows in the 
marſhes of the Nile. The ancients ſtripped off very thin membrancs 
from the leaves of it, upon which they wrote; and the name is conti- 
nued down to the Paper we now uſe, though very different from that 
of the ancients. They alſo, according to Pliny, made ſloops and barks 
of this Papyrus; which is confirmed by Iſaiab. Wo to the land which 


maketh a noiſe with its wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, 


which ſendeth its embaſſadors upon the waters, in veſſels of Papyrus d. 
Another verſion indeed [as it is in the Eng/zfs one] has it, In n of 
bulruſhes. 

Tux Pine is as well known as any tree. 


TRE Plane gives a delightful ſhade, and is planted for that purpoſe. 
Its leaves are large, and its branches extend a great way. It loves to be 
neat the water; and therefore wiſdom compares her ſelf to a Plane planted 
by 1 the water: idee. Ezekzel reckons it among the great trees f. It is call- 
ed in Hebrew Armon, which the LXX. render Elate, in this paſſage of 
Exzekiel, which, as we have obſerved, is a very general word: But they 
tranſlate it in Genefis*, 4 Plane-tree, as the Vulgate does. The Hebrews 
will have it that Armon ſignifies a Cheſnut. tree. 

Tn E Pomegranate-tree | is a ſort of apple-tree, and is thirefore called 
Malus. But becauſe there are great quantities of them in Africa; in or- 
der therefore to diſtinguiſh it from the common apple-tree, it is called 
Malum punicum. The inſide of a Pomegranate is full of ſeeds, which 
arc of à bright 3 and-rhexefore the bridegroom compares. the 


go pal. xcii12. D : dvii.g.. " «Cant. v. 11. Is the Engliſh it , His locks are buſhes. 
4xviii. 2. Val. — 14 * Vulg. Eng. Cheſnut- tree. xxx. 37. 
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vermillion of his bride. to an open Pomegranate*®. The Hebrews call it 


Rimmon, It is a very uſeful tree; they make a drink of its fruit: Its 
flower, which is called Balauſte, is of uſe in painting. They make a ſort 
of leather of the bark of it; and its ſeed and root are uſed in medicines. 
All which uſes gave occaſion to Bochart to believe that the idol Rimmon 
took his name from the Pomegranates>, They formerly made little bells 


in the ſhape of Pomegranates, and ſuch as they were the ms apron 
which were at the bottom of the High prieſt's robe. 


429 


Pomum is a general term which is applicable to all ſorts of fruit that Pomum 


trees bear; but Pomme with the French, Cor Apple, as we call it] is the 
fruit of the tree which the Latins call Malum. 


THE Poplar is a tall-bodied tree; and is of two 3 The white, Poplar. 


whoſe leaves are of a whitiſh colour, and are always trembling ; whence 


the French call it Tremble : and the black, which has not ſo beautiful a 
head as the other, nor do its leayes always ſhake. 


In the hiſtory of Suſanna two trees are mentioned, whoſe Greek Prinus. 


names are preſerved in the Vulgate. The one is called Prinus, which 
is a ſort of Oak, and the other Schinus, which is a Maſtick- tree. There 
ate many of the latter in the iſle of Chios, and there diſtills a gum from 
them which is called Maſtick. Daniel having catched Suſanna's accuſers 
in their own talk, by asking them ſeparately under which tree they had 
ſurprized her, drew reproaches to their confuſion, from the very names of 


theſe trees. But as the alluſion is founded upon the Greek names, Julian 


Africanus from thence inferred, that this hiſtory could not have been 
written by Daniel. To which Orjgen anſwered, that the interpreter had 
in order to preſerve the force of the originals, changed the names of the 
trees, and had ſought out ſuch names inſtead of them, as had the ſame al- 
lufions as the original ones had, which were loſt. Theſe two terms, 
Prinus and Schinus are Greek words latinized: The TP N no trees 
which they call by thoſe names. 


Pulſe, Legumen, is a word which ſignifies al woe fruits of the earth . 


which are caſily dreſſed, (and are very wholeſome, ) excluſtve of the grain 
with which we make bread. They have always been the food of ſober 
and temperate perſons; and therefore Daniel and his companions de- 
fired the eunuch, who had the care of them, to give them nothing but 


Jer. 3. v. 1. TIN 
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Prulſe.to eat. And it may likewiſe be aid, that they were afraid leſt any 
blood ſhould have been mixed with the meat which was ſerved up at the 
king's table; and leſt they ſhould by that means violate the _ which for- 
bad the.cating of blood. 
_ TuRꝝ Namborn, which the Hebrews call Arbadb, and the Latins 
a Nhamnd, is a white buſh which extends its branches in ſtrait, and not 
crooked lines, as other buſnes do. It bears a little fruit, which when it is 
ripe turns black. The Scripture ſeems to underſtand by the name of this 
ſhrub, all forts of thorns, which eaſily take fire. 

Tur Reed, Arunde, is a very weak plant, and bends with the leaſt 
breath of wind. To reft upon a reed®, is in Scripture- language, to put 
ones -contfidence in a frail thing. It grows only in deſerts and watery 
places; and therefore beaſts of the reeds are wild beaſts. Iſaiah, to ex- 
preis the admirable ſweetneſs of JEsUs CHRIS T's temper, ſays, He vill 
not break a bruiſed recdd. Now nothing is more eaſily broken than a 

reed. | | 
Roſe. Roſes are in all our gardens, as well as Nue. 


Saffon Saffron, in Latin Crocus, beats a blue flower; and lus a fort of yel- 
low fibres in the middle of it, which give a very ſtrong ſmell. It is good 
for the heart, The gardens of .the, ſpouſe ©-in the Canticles, had a great 
many of theſe plants in them. They make a colour of this flower, which 
is partly yellow and partly red. Qui nutriebantur in eroceis, ſays Feremiah', 
amplexati ſunt ſtercora; that is, They who wore claat hs F a bright yel- 
low colour. The Hebrew ſignifies ſcarlet cloaths, which was the common 
habit of kings. And the meaning therefore. of the; prophet is, that they 
who were in the greateſt employments, -would: patina, and 
conſequently their condition. 

Saliunca. _Saljunca. is. a plant very like our lavender. e and chere- 

fore the Latin interpreter makes uſe of this name in Iſaiab, to expreſs a 

word which in the. Original ſigniies only 4 low plant. dnſtead of the 

thorn,, (Saliunca Kulgate). ſays Iſaiah l, Pall cume up thefir-tree,and inſtead 
of 1 ae the nde: mee. IT mmm Aar, figni- 
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fies a buſh, in Latin, vepretum, or virgultum; and I believe St. Ft rome 
preſerved the word Haliunca, in view to theſe lines of Virgil: 

Lenta ſalix quantum pallenti cedit olive, © 

Puniceis humilis quantum ſaliunca roſetis. 

Tux Vulgate preſerves the word Boruh in Feremiah®, and in Mala. Site. 

chi tranſlates it by the fuller c herb®, It is called in French, Sonne, i. e. 
Saltu ort. It is uſed by burning it, and making a lye of its aſhes, which 
deing mixed with water, there comes off an oyl with it which they boil, 
and make into a ſalve. The fullers who whiten ſtuffs, often make uſe of 
it. St. Mark, to expreſs the whiteneſs of the habit, in which Ixs vs 
CHRIST appeared at the transfiguration, fays, that r on Tarr em 

make it whiter. 

TRE Scarlet. tree, in Latin Coreum, or Coccus, bears a fruit full 'of Scarlet- 
berries, like lentils. In which berries are found worms, of whoſe blood 
the ſcarlet colour is made. The word Coccus is in Scripture ſometimes © 
taken for the tree it ſelf, (as in Levitirus d, where it is commanded that Plate 26. 
the lepers ſhall be ſprinkled with the blood of the ſparrows, with a 
noſegay made of Hyſſop, Cedar, and Scurler:) and ſometimes for the 
berries which contain the Scarlet. The Hebrew gives it two names, 2 
Tholaath; that is, 4 lirtle worm, (for the reaſon already given) and SIE 
Schani. This laſt word may be derived from a verb which ſignifies zo 
repeat; from whence the Vulgate derives it, and calls it, Searle Fwice 

 dyed®, which is the moſt beantifol colour, and the moſt valuable. But 
ſome authors derive it from a verb, which ſignifies 7 ſharpen, and pre- | 
tend that the plant which bears ſcarler berrics has ſharp leaves, Our = 
Halm tree, which has ſharp kao, and red berries, is ſomewhat like the 
Schani of the Hebrews. © 
Sbittin- wood is that of which *h Situ fays, the ark' was built, _— 
Interpreters render the word, incorruprible wood; Which is applicable, wo? 
the Cypreſs, Cedar, Box, and feveral other trees. 5 
Spkenard is both an herb and à fbrub; and both 'produce Jave like Spite | 
cars of corn: For which reaſon it is called Nardus eared ſpicata, Nard, 3 
Spthenard. A name which is alſo given to Lavender, of which. they. 
make the oyl of /pikenard. Spikenard it ſelf reg exquiſite per 
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Plate 26 fume; and to diſtinguiſh the tree from that which is mixed, it is called 


Syco- 
more. 


Piſticum, a Greek word which is derived from another which ſignifics, 
Faith, or Fidelity. The Scripture often ſpeaks of AY as of a 
precious perfume ®, 

Taz Sycomore, which is a ſort of Egyptian fig-tree, is a large tree. 
Zachæus climbed up upon one to ſee JESUS CHRIST paſs by*. Ju- 
dea was full of them. 1/aiah makes the Samaritans ſpeak thus, The 
bricks are fallen doun, tut we will build with hewen ſtones. The 
ſycomores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars ce. What 
this arrogant language means, is caſily underſtood. The fruit of the Hco- 
more docs not hang upon the branches, but immediately upon the trunk. 
It is very diſagrecable, and they give it to heifers, Amos in his humili- 
ty ſays, I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's ſon; but I was an 


- herdman, and a gatherer of ſycomorc- fruit d. 


Thiſtle. 


Turpen- 


Tux Thiftle is known to every body. It grows in fallow ground, 
and often in that that is plowed, where it choaks the good grain. It 
was an effect of God's curling the earth, in puniſhment of the ſin of 
man. Thorns alſo and thiſtles, ſays God to Adam, ſpall it bring forth 
to thee®. | 

Tux Turpentine-tree is a very beautiful one, and very common in Sy- 


tine er. i and Paleſtine. Its leaf reſembles that of a laurel, and its flower is 
- like that of an olive. Its buds, which are at firſt green, afterwards grow 


Plaze 26. 


the turpent 


red, and are black when they are at their maturity. From this tree diſtills 
ine, which has ſo good a ſmell, and is ſo much eſteemed. Iſaiah 
deſcribing the agreeable change which would happen to the Iſraelites, lays, 
She who us left deſolate in the midſt of the earth, ſhall be multiplied, 
and there ſhall yet be a tything in her; ſe ſhall return unto the Lord, 
and Hall appear in glory, as the Turpentine- tree, and the Oak which 


- ſpreads abroad her branches f. 


Solomont's fect brought to Fudea from the Tudies, ſome ſorts of wood 


Which the otiginal text calls, Ligummirm and CAlmugims®, of which they 
made muſical inſtruments; which Hebrew words ſhew that theſe ſorts of 


wood will not grow rotten, St. Fohn in the Revelations. places what he 
calls bens, thyins, Eng. Thyine-wood} among precious merchandiſes; 


et xv. 3 » Lake 4 ik. 10, vi. 14 © Gen. iü. 18. vi. 12, 
1 Pals 11 Kings x. 11. b xvili. 1a. . ; 
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which, I believe, is what led the Latin interpreter to make uſe of this 
expreſſion in tranſlating theſe words. Tliuy ſpeaks of a tree which he calls 
Thys z and theſe were certainly odorifcrous forts of w_ like thoſe n 
to this day are brought from the Indies. | | 
Tut Hyacinth, or Violet. tree, is a Spring-violer, of: a dee e Violet 
colour, The word is alſo ſometimes taken for the colour it ſelf. The 
Scripture often ſpeaks of it. It derives its name either from the flower 
1 have juſt mentioned, or from a precious tone called a An or 1 : 
cinth, which is of a deep violet- colour. | 
Wheat, Vetches, Vines, and Nettles, are too well ven to dem Wheat: 
us. Ee: Me 
Tus Vid vine is in Latin, Labruſca. God complinnnt that Wan he Wil 
had cultivated his vineyard with all poſſible care, and expected that it 1 85 
ſhould bring forth very good grapes, it brought forth wild grapess. 
Tae Willows are very quick growers, and are uſually planted by the wa- Willow; 
ter-ſide, It was upon theſe the Jews hung their muſical inſtruments in 
the time of the captivity. And 1/@ah®, to expreſs the caſe with which 
God pours out his bleſſings upon the righteous, ſays, They an ſpring * 
as among the graſs, as willows by the water-conrſes. . | 
Tur Latin word Lignum, which ſignifies Mood, is ſometimes taken Wood. 
in Scripture for 4 tree, as in the firſt Pſalme: And he ſpall be like a 
Wood, tanquam lignum ; that is, like a tree planted by the water-ſade. 
Mormuood is an herb well known for its bitterneſs; which the Scri- Worm: 
pture applies different ways. Thus for inſtance, God threatens to feed his 
people with worm wood; that is, to chaſtiſe them for their iniquities, 
with the moſt bitter panifſitherts : And this is the reaſon why St. John 
ſays, that the ſtar, whoſe fall was to fill all things vith bitrernels, \ Wa 
called Wormwood®, 
Tur Zizania arc only mentioned in the Gospel f. We cannot bb men 
preſly tell whether it be Darnel, or what other herb 1 k. Bat this}s . | 
rain that it is a weed, and choaks the good feed. | 8 
I SHALL conclude this chapter with explaining what s: Jul means. 
by trees of Autumn. The Greek word properly ifics, the end of 
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autumn z and this apoſtle ſpeaks of trees which flouriſhing in that ſeaſon, 
cannot bear good fruit, becauſe the winter prevents its ripening. So that 
they can be only beautiful in appearance; may have leaves and flowers, 
but no fruits. And ſuch are all ſeducers. The apoſtle calls them twice 
dead, becauſe the effort theſe trees make out of ſeaſon, exhauſts their 
ſtrength, and kills them. 


Bur l muſt add a word or two about the trees of Pentapolis, where 


formerly Sodom ſtood. There are few grow there, and ſuch as do, bear 
a fruit which is beautiful in appearance; but, according to Joſephus, is 
no ſooner gathered, but it turns to aſhes and ſmoak. Theſe are remains 
of that terrible conflagration which conſumed this infamous city. And 
the author of the book of Y/;ſzom ſcems to allude to this miracle; for 
what is in the YVulgate, Trees which have not a regular time to bear, is 


in the Greek, Trees which bear imperfect fruits: And he is ſpeaking, of 


the trees in the neighbourhood of Sodam. 


x, 7. 
WRP 
8 RI: 


c H A p. IV. 
Of Precious Stones. 


T is very difficult, not to. ſay impoſſible, to know exactly the names 
of all the precious ſtones which are mentioned in Scripture. The Jews 


themſclycs acknowledge it, and the differences of the ancient interpreters, 
who have tranſlatcd the Hebrew names, every one according to his own 
fancy, ſufficientiy ſhew it. And therefore the main buſineſs of this 


chapter ſhall be to diſcover what thoſe precious ſtones were, which were 
in the high-prieſt's pectoral; for ſome few only excepted, all. that arc 
mentioned in Scripture, were in this ornament. And I ſhall. mention 


. only ſuch things as appear to. me to be neareſt the truth. In general it 


may be obſcrved, that the two things which make precious ſtories ſo much 
Gught after, are their ſcarcity, and the matter of them. The more hard, 


car, and free from ftains they = the more valuable they are. 
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THE high-prieſt's peQoral was a piece of embroidery-of ten French 


inches ſquare, enriched with twelve precious ſtones, placed three and N 


three, on each of which was written the name of one of the tribes. 


Moſes himſelf ſets down both the order and names of theſe precious 


ſtones 3 but he neither diſtinguiſhes their colours, nor gives any account 
of their properties: Perhaps becauſe it was of little importance to the Jews 


to know them, or becauſe the bare naming them was ſufficient to make 
them known, ſince they were expoſed to the ſight of all the world. 


There is a tradition among the Jews, that each ſtone was of the fame, 
colour with the ſtandard of the tribe whoſe name it bore. But I treat 
more at large of this in my work pon the temple of Feruſalema, in ſpeak- 
ing of the tabernacle, and every thing that was appointed for the worſhip: 
of God. Nor ſhall I here detain the reader with an account of the won- 
ders which ſome authors vent about the properties of theſe precious ſtones, 

If they are not fitions, there is at leaſt very little ſolidity in them. | ſhall 
only endeavour to find out what Greek and Latin names ansehen to the He- 
brew ones, which Moſes has given to theſe ſtones, 

St. Fohn ſpeaks of twelve precious ſtones in the Revelations, and names 
them; and if it were certain that he had had thoſe of the high- prieſt in 
view, and followed the ſame order in naming them as Maſes had done, 
the thing were caſy: But he reverſes. that order, and does not appear to 
allude at all to the peQoral. And it is the ſame thing as to the paſſages in 
Exetielc; for as St. Jerome very well obſerves, I ue compare both the 
precious — and their order, in Exodus, and in the Revelations, in Iſaiah 


confound both commentators and readers. 


. 


but ſlill whocycr docs ert, is guilty of what it is always good to avoid. 
And [I ſhall therefore borrow what aſſiſtance I can in this matter from 


Braunius, who has written an accurate treatiſe upon the. habits of . the 


Nun ran were, 1. ODE M. 2. PITHAH;*34BAKERET- . 
Nl 4» #4+ Second, 4. NOH EC. 5. SAPHIR,.. e, JAHALON. 
De tabern. lib. 3. ©: 8. 5 4. o xxi. 19, 20. Cap. i. agi 
· hed; K k 3 | 


and in Ezekiel, we ſhall not be at a loſs to find out the d. e which. 


Ir is indeed granted, that an crrour in this caſe i is a very Cight or one; ; 


high prieſt, and other Hebrew priefts ; and ſhall begin with giving, the 
names of theſe twelve preci ousſtones, according to the order in which MET IM 
they were placed upon the High-pricſt's pectoral. In he, % Winans 


In 
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Odem. 


Pichah. 
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In the Third, 79. LE SHE M. s. SCHEBO. vo. ACHLAMA. 


In the Fourth, 10. FARSCHISCH. 11. SCHOHAM. 12.JASPEH. 


I, Odem. The firſt conſonant of this word is Aleph: So that the 
root is Adam ; and therefore Odem may ſignify a diamond, which is com- 
monly called Adamas, an Adamant. This etymology differs much from 
the account given of it in the Vulgate, which derives this word from the 
Greek; and it is pretended, that it ſignifics Invincible, becauſe no art we 
can find, can break it; and this is what Pliny ſays of it; but our jewcllers 
are not of that opinion. And if without laying any ſtreſs upon the like- 
neſs of the words Odem, Adam, and Adamas, we enquire into the ſigni- 
fication of them, we ſhall find that Adam ſignifies to be red, which has 
given occaſion to the Greeks to tranſlate it by the name of Pyropos, and 
to the Latins, to call it Sardius, which we call 4 Sardonyx. There arc 
feveral ſorts of them: The male Sardonyx, which is of a deep red; the 
female Sardonyx, which is of a bright red; and the Cornelian, which is of 
a pale red. And it is pretended, that the Sardenyx took its name from 
Sardinia, where it is found; or from its reſemblance to a fiſh called Sar- 
Aius, which which ſalted is red like a ſalmon. But 'Brainins derives the 
word from Sered, which in Hebrew ſignifies the red colour. And it is 
"thought that this was the colour of this ſtone; and the proof that is gi- 
ven of it is, chat it is ſaid in the 'Revelations®, that the fare of bim that 
Jar upon the throne, was like à Sardonyx; which the aneients ne 

r in his anger; whoſe face, ſay they, is then lie fire. 
2. Pithah. All interpteters dgrec With Foſtphus, the XX. aud the 
Pal ate, in cxplaining this of the TMA: But it is the unanimous opinion 
f e ancients, that tlie Topas Was green, and much bf a pear· colour, or 
"25 others, of a glaſs-colour, which is a fort of green. And the Nabbins 


Alo agree chat the Pirhah was of 'a'ytecti-edlour. "It is called Cuſth'in 


the "book" of Jobe, and it is Well Known ttikr Aralua Wis called Cuſeh; 


And auütbels 3glde Abar there is in Af zn iNland formely Called C571 t 
lich is how Called The i of "Topaz, either on account of the great 


quantity of thfe precious flones Which ate brought from thence; bt elſe 
perhaps the iſland migfit give the Topaz its name. But however that 


den. Ui TA Eik, Audits. ona, vit i 9. Eng. The topez of 
Ethiopia. - | 5 Hin | | | C's 
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be, it is certain our Topazey arc different from thoſe. of whe! ancients; 5 
'for ours are all of a gold- colour. LF | 
;. Barcket*, acccording to the LXX. Joſephus, and the Vulgate, . is Barker: 
an Emerald. one of the properties of the Emerald according to P/my,. 
is, that it gives a fire which neither flambeaux, nor the ſun it ſelf can ; 
put out: And thus the name which Moſes gives it, ſignifies to ſpurbie, ot I | 
ter. The Emerald is green, but there are feveral forts of them. S. Falun 
in the Revelatiuns compares the rainbow to an Emerald b, becauſe green 
is the predominant colour in it; and Pim obſerves that this ſtone is in 
perfection hen it is of the colour of the ſea. But in the ſame place of the 
Revelations where the throne ef God is deſcribed, S. John puts three 
precious ſtonies into the rainbow; the Emerald, which is ef a green co- 
lour, the Sardonyx, which is ted, and the Fuſper, which is of a sky- blue. 
And S. Jerome pretends that this Jaſper-flone in the Neuelations, is the 
ſame which is called in Exouus Jaſpeb, which we ſhall examine into here- 
after ; but muſt obſerve here, chat it is certain from this pallage,: that this 
lone muſt have been of a blue colour. 

4. Nophec*® is, according to both the Greeks. and Bense; a l Nophee; 
It has the brightneſs and colour of a flaming coal, which has givcnait its 
name in the Grert language as well as the Datin. The moſt beautiful 
of them muſt, according to Plinuy, have pretty much of the Amt hyſt, 
which is of a violet - colour: The French: call them: rabis. It is proper to 
obſetve, that in that paſſage of the Ne uelations, where S. Jabn {peaks of 
a precidus ſtone which he calls Chulcedomius d, it! ought" to be zead Coarce- 
 Zonius; that is, 7 Curthuge: For, there is not one word aid of the 
Cbaltedum in the ancient authors; but they oſten ſpeak of the Garceden, - 
which is a ſort of Carbumcie which had its nameigiven it from its being 
brought from Carthage, which is called in Grerł Carcedon.. The copiſts- 
might eaſily' miſtake Chalreuonſus for Curceuamius. There is alſo: a third- 
fort of Carbuncle nich is e Bc det a 
Ga _ inc: N hene 11 
2 Sapphire has preſerved its name trations! at and sehe 
anos, accotding to Phny, and the Seriptursiagrees wit him im it, 
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rael, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved work of ſapphirc- 
ſtone, and as it were the body of heaven in his clearneſs. And Ezekiel* 
alſo compares heaven, which he calls, The throne of God, to a Sapphire. 
And the Sapphire is alſo compared in Scripture to veins full of blood, di- 
ſperſed all over a very fair body, which we know appear to be of a deep 
blue, and look very beautiful: To which, as Braumius ingeniouſly obſerves, 
Feremiah® does without doubt allude, when deſcribing the Nazarites, he 
lays, They were purer than ſnow, they were whiter than milk, they were 


more ruddy in body than rubies, their poliſhing was of ſapphire : For this is a 


deſcription of a fine body which is fair, and full of v eins, which are full of blood, 


And there is a paſſage in the Canticlesc, which is very like this, The ſpouſe 


ſays of her beloved, that his belly is as bright ivory overlaid with ſapphires: 
That is, the whiteneſs of his skin was heightned by his veins which were of 
the colour of Sapphirzs. There is a ſort of theſe ſtones which has ſparkles 
of gold intermixed with the colour of them; but they ate not ſo bright as 
the others, and cannot be cut. Fob ſcems to ſpeak of them, when he 
ſays, Its ſtones are ſapphires, and its earth gold%, The Hebrew has it, 
115 ſtones are ſapphires, its duſt is gold. 
5. Fahalon® Foſephus will have to be the Sapphire z but the LXX. and 
Vulgate take it for the Faſper; and Brauniut explains it of the Diamond. 
His reaſons are, Firſt, That it is by no means probable, that the Diamond, 
which is the moſt beautiful precious ſtone, ſhould have no place in the high- 
prieſts pectoral; which it has not, if Fahalen docs not ſignify a Diamond. 
And Setondly,” That the etymology of it ſhews it to be the Diamond, 
The word Fahalon comes from a verb which ſignifies fo break in pieces. 
No it is well known, that the Diamond eaſily breaks all other precious 
ones, though it is it ſelf caſily broken to picccs with a hammer. And 
nothing therefore is leſs true, than what the ancicnts believed, namely, that 
the anvils upon which diamonds were laid and ſtruck with violence, flew 
into pieces, -whilc the diamonds continued whole. And Brawnims brings 
likewiſe another proof, to ſhew that the Diamond could not be unknown 
in the time of Moſes; which is this: It is certain, ſays he, that the preci- 
ous ſtones which the high · prieſt wore were engraven, they had each of them 
tlie name of one of the tribes upon it; and. there is no ſuch thing a as Engra- 
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ving any precious ſtone but with a Diamond, or Diamma-powaer. But 5 
this argument is not without an anſwer. The antients had a powder called 
Semir, with which they poliſhed and engraved their precious ſ ſtones. e 
ſhall ſpeak of it a little lower. The authors who mention it, do not ſpeak | 
of it as if it were a Diamond. S. John, when he reckons up the precious 
ſtones, wherein he ſeems to allude to thoſe of Aaron, 7 nothing of the 
Diamond; and it may therefore be doubted whether Jab lon be that ſtone. 
And I as little think it to be the Zaſper, which can be nothing but the 3 
Faſpeh of Moſes. 

7. Leſebemæ is the name of a precious dane. which we no where find Leſchem. 
but in the deſcription of the pectoral. Interpreters take it tor the Lyne 
ſtone, or the Lyncurius. It is ſaid, that the urine of che lynx forms a precious 
ſtone in the earth ; but this has all the appearance of a fable. Some think it is 
Amber, and the Latins call it Ligurius, becauſe they thought it grew in 
Liguria; but Braunius will have the Leſchem to be the Facynth, Which 
derives its name from a flower, of whole colour it is. © S. John ide 
ſpeaks of the Facynth, and if he alluded to the ſtones i inthe pectoral, "tie 
Leſchem can be nothing but the Facynth. There are of them f Te everal 
colours; the moſt common ones are of a gold- colour, very like that of | 
amber. 1 
8. Schebo is no o where mentioned but in Ero. In terpteters Neth, s Schebo. 
it the Agate. They arc very common ſtones, in'which hature cet to divert 
her ſelf with the different things ſhe imprints upon them. Their Hebrew name 
may be derived from Alud, which ſignifies ſpeckled. 'Brauninsthinks the 
|  Schebs is the Beryl of S. John. The Beryl is green, but: there are ſome of 

them which incline to the gold-colour, and are not ſo btight as the others. 
They are always cut with ſix angles, to give them the greater fe. 

9. Achlama is taken for the Amethyſt. Pliny ſiys it is à violet incl Achlamas 
ning to a wine-colour. The Greeks call it Amethyſt, from a * | 
quality they attribute to it, of guarding againſt” drunkenneſs. S. John 
names the AI and it * moſt * that it is Mas Able A 
Exodus. 43440 3580623 1237 ; 
— It Turſchiſtbbꝰ is tranſlated d by the LXX. the chf, whe ky Tar- 

' ſpeak of the pectoral: But in other places they render it the Carbunele, ſchiſch. 


From whence it appears that theſe — Were not very ſure of their 
Exg. A Ligure. e Eg. A Beryl. A 
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having the true names of theſe ſtones; unleſs it be rather ſaid, that the 
Pentateuch and the reſt of the Bible were not tranflated by the ſame pet- 
ſons, This is the ſtotic which S. John calls the Chry/diire, if he had any 


view to the pettoral of the high-pticſt. Its name it felf ſhews its colour; 


it inclined to a gold-colour; and is what we call a Toes, which is very 
different from the Topaz of the ancients which was green, as has been 
ſhewn. The word"Chryſdite may indeed have been a general name ap- 
plicable to all precious Ndnes, which inclined to a gold-colour: But 
that does not imply that it was not given to ſuch particular ones, as having 
no other colours mixed with it; ſhine like pure gold. There arc ſome 
paſſages in Scripture which ſcem to prove, that this was the true colour of 
the Chryſalite. Then I lift up mine eyes, and looked, ſays Daniel", and 
behold a certain man clathed in linen, whoſe loins were girded with — 
gold f Uphaz: his body alſo was like the Chryfolite®, (the Hebrew has 
it, like the Tarſebiſeb) thr his face as the appearance of lightning, and 
bus eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet lite in colour to poli- 
ſhed braſs, By all which Dat! means nothing more than this, that all 


the body of him who appeared to him, was like the pureſt and beſt poli- 


ſhed gold. And the ſame thing is alſo proved by the Canriclese, His hands 


are like balls of gold, and are full of Tarſchiſch: That is, the onaltithdc 


of precious ſtones he has upon his fingers, make his hand look like one ball 
of gold: And theſe ſiones muſt therefore have been of a gold- colour. 
Tux word Tarſcbiſch is, according to ſome, one of thoſe names which 
was given to the ſea, as has been obſerved; and this gave occaſion for 
che conjecture, that the ſtone we ate ſpeaking of, was of the colour of the 
ſea. But 1 rather think it the name of a country. It is certain that in 


' Solomon's, time there was à country in the Eaft which was called Tar- 


Mehiſch, from whence that prince's fleet brought a great deal of gold, and 
other very precious merchandizes. And perhaps it was from thence that 
1ahe_Chryſo/ites, which were of the colour of gold, which abounded in 
this country, derived their name. It is true, that thete is alſo a city called 


- Tarſs in Spain, but it was not built till after the death of Moſes, by the 


Canaanites, who after they had been driven out ed. 
pallcd into Africa, Spain, and other countries. | 
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11. Schoham, is a term which the LXX. vary very much in'tranſlating; Scbo- 
In Geneſis they tranſlate -it Topaz,” which is of a wart-colourz in Ex- 


ham. 


odus they render it ſometimes Emerald, ſometimes Beryl, and ſometimes 


Sardonyx. In Fob the word is by them rendered Onyx, and in Ezekiel, 


Sapphire. But the Vulgate always tranſlates it Onyx. It is a precious 


ſtone, which is of a whitiſh colour like that of a man's nails, from whence 
it takes its name. Braunius thinks it is the Sardomyx'; (a word com- 
pounded of Sardius and Onyx) which according to Pliny, is a precious 
ſtone of a fleſh-colour, inclining to white. St. John names it, and if his 
deſign was to ſpeak of the high- prieſts precious ſtones, this is the only 


name which can agree with that of which we are now ſpeaking; It may 
indeed be objected againſt this opinion of Braunius, that tlie Scripture al- 


ways places Schoham among precious ſtones, as in Fob and Ezekzel; where- 
as Pliny teſtifics that the Sardonyx was very little eſteemed; But tò this it 
may be replied, that it is well known that precious ſtones are of no value 
in themſelves, and that it is only the ſcarcity of them, or the different 
eſteem men have for them, that gives them any : Beſides, it appears by 
the teſtimony of many authors, that the Sardonyx has * been _ 
ed among precious ſtones. 

12. Jaſpebb, is in the Septuagint the Onyx, and in the Vulgate. che 
Beryl. The Beryl according to Pliny and Solinus, has a great deal of re- 
lation to the Emerald. There are ſome of them that are blue and violet- 


Jaſced: 


colour. S. John reckons it to be one of the foundations of the heavenly 


Jeruſalem, but he likewiſe puts the Jaſper there with it. Braunius is 
ſurprized, that people have not ſeen that the Jaſpeh of the pectoral can 
be nothing but the Jaſper. It is a ſtone of a bright green; or as ſome 
call it, of a ſpring. colour. Some of them are ſpotted with different co 
lours; and from hence it is that one ſort of marble is called Faſper. But 


the Vulgate tranſlates the Faſpeh by the Beryl, both in Ezekiel and Exo- 


dus; and will have it, that the Zabalon of the pectoral is the Faſper. - 

To which we ſhall now add a word or two concerning the twelve 
precious ſtones which S. John makes to be the foundations of the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem. We have ſcen that what he calls Chalcedonins, is a 
Carbuncle, and that the Agate of the common interpreters is the Beryl; and 
conſequently, that if S. 7ohn intended to name the NG of the e. 


* Eng, An Onyx. d Eng. The Jaſper: | * Rev. ri. 
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aalen, inſtead of being the Diamond. muſt be the Topas, which 
he calls Chry/opaſus. And this being ſuppolſcd, there is no difficulty in 
the reſt. But that the matter may appear more clearly, I ſhall apply the 
Greek names of S. John to the Hebrew ones of Moſes. 


JaSPEH, {the 
SAPHIR, | [he e. 
NOPHEC, The Carbunch, 
BAREKETH, The Emerald 
SCHOHAM, The Nee, 
ODEM, That is, The Ruby, 
TARSCHISCH, | The Chry/olire, 
SCHEBO, | The Beryl, 
le The Topaz, 
AHALON, Chryſopa * a green inclining to a 
LESCHEM, The Farms +— — 
AchLA. The meth 


S. John, we ſce, makes no mention of the Diamond; he does not 
ſo much as name it. It is true, the Diamond is often mentioned in the 
and the Vulgate: They take it for the Samir of the Hebrews, 
of which the Greeks have made gie eee 
but a ſtone that is extreamly hard. They made their hearts, ſays Zecha- 
Tiahs, as a Diamond; and in the Hebrew it is as Samir. Of this ſtone 


they Wade a powder, according to Dioſcorides, Heſychius, and other 


authors, which the lapidatics made ufc of to poliſh their precious ftones 
with: And this is what gave occaſion to pcople to take the Samir for 
_ the Diamund. 


Of Pearls. 


r Tur ancient verſions of the Old. Teſtament make no mention of 
Pearls; and the Vulgate does but once, and then improperly b. But 
ma arc ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, and it is ſurprizing, either that 
.the prophets ſhould not have known them, or that they ſhould not have 
ſpoken of them. And therefore Bochart pretends, that neither of theſe 


»vii. 12. Vulg. The Eu liſh rant, As an Adamant-ſlone. » Prov. xxv. 12. Eng. An 
ornament. | 
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things is true, and blames the interpreters for not having tranſlated thoſe 
Hebrew names by Pearls, which agree with no other precious ſtones but 
them. Some of the paſſages which prove his remark, are theſe; The 
country of Havila is deſcribed in Genefis* by the quantity of Bedolach 
it abounds with. This interpreters have tranſlated Bdeliium, which ſig- 
nifies a certain black tree, which yields an odoriferous gum; and others 
| have taken it for Chryſtal; but there is no room to doubt but that Be. 
dolach ſignifies Pearls, ſince the country of Avila, or Havilah, is the 
place which moſt abounds with them of any place in the world. For the 
red-ſea, by which 1 underſtand not the Arabian gulph only, but alſo the 
Perſian (ca, is ſo fruitful in Pearls, that they were called by the anci- 
ents, The precious ſtones of the red-ſea. Again, in Numbers, the man- 
na is compared to Bedolach, becauſe of its roundneſs and whircnefs: 
And are not theſe the two things that are moſt remarkable in a Pearl? _ 
AND in the book of Zfher, the Hebrew text among the other pre- 
cious ſtones with which Abaſterus's hall was paycd, ſpeaks of the Dar, 
which the Chaldee Paraphraſe calls Dura, and the Yulgate takes it for 
a precious ſort of marble; but it ought to be tranflated Peay/s. For 
beſides that the etymology of this word, which ſignifies rownd, has a 
great deal of relation to it: The word Dar in Arabick ſignifies @ pearl, 
THvs in the books of Jobe and Proverbsl, the Peninim arc put 
among precious things, and they can only be underſtood of Pearls. For 
Firft, It is always found in the plural number, and it is well known that 
| bracelets and necklaces cannot be made without more Pearls than one. 
And Secondly, Pearls arc fiſhed up, and drawn gut of the ſea. When 
therefore Job e lays, Extractio ſapientie pre Peninim, it is much more 
natural to tranſlate it, It is a greater treaſure 0 ge t wiſdom, than to 
Js up pearls out of the bottom of the he, z it is, I ay, much more na- 
tural to tranſlate it ſo, than to render it 2s the Vulgate does, Wiſdom is 
drawn from ſecret things. And it is the ſame as to that paſſage of Fere- 
miah*, Whiter than ſnow, redder than.tyory : Or, as ſome verſions have 
it, more ſparkling than carbuncles. Peninim here can ſignify nothing but 
Pearls, for the prophet is here exaggerating the whiteneſs of the Naga- 


1 jj. 12. v xi. 7. c Xxviii. 18. Exg. Rubies. dyjii. 11. Is the Engliſh, : 
Rubies. * xxvlii. 18. The Engliſh r#xs, The price of wiſdom is above rubies. Lam. iv. 
7. Vulg. Eng. More ruddy in body than rubies. 
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rites, which he compares to every thing that is white in nature, as ſnow 
and milk; and Pearls ought not therefore to be forgotten. What has 
| deceived the interpreters is, that the word Adam is joy ned by the prophet 
to Penmim, and that word ſignifics red; but they did not conſider, that 
this word does alſo ſignify to be very white: Of which we need no other 
example than that which is ſaid in Levitzeas® of the leper, who is called 
white, and Adamadmeth that is exceeding white ; for that is the colour of 
a leper. And when the ſpouſe in the Canticles is ſaid to be white and red, 
this expreſſion ſignifies no more than that he was perfectiy white, or fair. 
In Arabick, which is a dialect of the Hebrew, Adam ſignifies te be white. 

Bur to return to the paſſage in Eſther, the word Dar, which the 
Vulgate takes for Marble, is in the Greek verſion rendered Pinicon, which 
comes from Peninim, and is always underſtood by the Greeks of Pearls. 
And it is not ſo very extraordinary a thing for Abaſuerus's hall to have been 
paved with Pearls, ſince Pliny ſays plainly, that Pompey had a cabinet all of 
Pearl; and Seneca complains, that they walked ubon Pearls. 

And that nothing may be omitted upon this ſubject, there yet remains 
another precious ſtone ro. be conſidered, which is that which Ezekzs1 ſays 
the Tyrians brought, and which he cails Chodchod®; and it is alſo men- 
tioned in Iſaiahe. But the word is tranſlated very differently: Some take 
it for the Ru/y, others for the Faſper, and others for the Sapphire. 

T HE Eaſtern ladies formerly wore ſeveral forts of precious ſtones about 
their heads, which arc callcd in Hebrew, Neſamim. This the Latins 
tranſlate, Inaures, which properly ſignifics ear-r:ngs; but the Hebrew 
ſignifies in general any ornament, that was hung upon any part of the head 
whether the ears, noſe, or forehead. They wore ſome of theſe orna. 
ments hanging down their faces; of which Ezekiel ſpeaks, hen he ſays, 
T will put. a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings in thy ears. S. Auſtin 


ſays, it was cuſtomary among the Moors, to hang rings like our car: rings, 
at their noſes; which is alſo practiſed by the Arabians. 


© xiii. 19. v xxvii. 16. Erg Agate. © liv. 12. Eng. Agate 4 xvi. 12. 
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Of the Heavens, Earth, Metals, Spices, Food, Grain, Bread, 


Meats, Habit, Honſes and Furniture. 


His chapter contains ſome remarks upon many things mentioned in 
Scripture, which will be uſeful in clearing up a great many diff- 
cult paſſages in it. The chief deſign of the Scripture is to inſtruct man- 
kind, not in vain and uſeleſs knowledge, but in the knowledge of falva- 
tion. This is the only ſcience we are to ſearch for in it. When it ſpeaks 
of other things, it accommodates it ſelf to ſenſible appearances, to com- 
mon language, and to the ideas of the people; and does not concern it ſelf 
to explain things with a philoſophical exactneſs. Thus it calls the ſun and 
the moon ?wo great lightsa, though the moon be much leſs than many of 
the ſtars z becauſe her nearneſs to us makes her appear bigger than they b. 
And the authors of the ſacred books have followed that opinion concerning 
the ſtars, which was the opinion of the people in the firſt ages; which 
made S. Jerome ſoy, The holy Scripture ſpeaks of many things, not as 
they really are, but as they were 2 to be, at the time when _ 
books were written. 
IT's certain the heavens are fluids; were they not ſo, we could nei- 
ther conceive, nor account for the motions of the planets, nor how the 
comets could come nearer to, or remove farther from us. And yet 70 d 


ſays, Thou haſt perhaps with him formed the heavens, which are as 


ſolid as molten braſs; or as the Hebrew has it, Haſt thou with him 
ſpread out the heavens, which are joyned to the clouds, and which are 
as 4 molten looking-glaſs ? Which expreſſion is founded upon the man- 


ner in which the heavens appear to us, when the sky is clear; for it 


looks like a vaulted roof, in which the ſtars are fixed, and it exactly re- 


ſembles that poliſhed metal of which the looking -Slaſtes of the anclents 


were made. And it is in conformity to this opinion, that the LXX. 


» Pſal. cxxxvi 7. d See the ſyſtem the ancient Hebrews received in Calmet's Diſſertations, 


tranſlate: 
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tranſlate the Hebrew word which ſignifies the expanſe of the heavens, 
or rather the heavens, which in their extent encompals the univerſe, by 
that of Stereoma, in Latin Firmamentum: As if this vault of heaven, 
which reaſon demonſtrates to be a fluid, were as ſolid asa metal. Whence 
it is that we alſo call the heavens, The firmament. 

Tavs we often find in Scripture, that there are waters above the 
heavens and the firmament. God, ſays David, ftretcheth out the hea. 
wvens like a curtain, and layeth the beams of his chambers in the wa- 
ters. Which ſignifies no more than that the rain falls down on the 


earth from heaven. The Scripture does not concern it ſelf to explain how 


the rain is formed ; it docs not ſo much intend to teach us curious things, 
as to feed our hearts with the love of God. It is given to all mankind, 


to perſons of an heavy underſtanding, as well as to the polite; and there- 


fore it accommodates it ſelf to the moſt popular ideas. For inſtance, It 
ſpeaks of God as of a common workman, who firſt makes the earth, 
and then lays it as the foundation of his work b. It does not enter into 
the queſtions of the ſyſtems, whether the earth moves, or is at reſt, whe- 
ther the ſun moves round the carth, or is fixed. Ir ſpeaks of this pla- 
net according to its appearance to ſenſe, and as it ſeems to move. In 
one place it compares him to 4 giant, who takes wide ſteps; and in ano- 
ther it ſays, he food ſtilld to give Joſbua time to purſue his victory. And 
in like manner, the men who are moſt perſwaded that it is the earth 


which moves, and that the ſun docs not move round it, do yet ſpeak in 


the common language. And for this reaſon the Vulgate gives the planets 
no other names but thoſe the heathens gave them : If it had given them 
any others, it would not have been intelligible. But the Scripture ſome- 
times raiſes its ſtile, and adorns it with figures. It ſpeaks of treaſures, 
where God keeps the winds ſout ape, and lets them out at his pleaſure. 


It gives life to inanimate things f, knowledge, and a ſort of reaſon to ani- 
mals S. Ic ſays that the blood is the ſame thing as the ſoul, or the life of 
animals. 


I'SHALL not here enter into the queſtions, whether the ſerpent did 


not creep upon his belly before God curſed him, after he had oc- 
.-caſioned the fall of man; or whether the rainbow did not appear in 


« Plal. civ.'2; 3. b Job xxxviii. 4, © c © Plal: xix; 4. © Joſh. x. 12. 
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rhe world before the deluge z or whether the ſecret Jacob made uſe of, 
ro make the ſheep bring forth lambs of ſeveral colours, was natural, or 


miraculous: Becauſe the ſerpent might always have crept, and God might 
have made this way of going the ſymbol of his curſe; Moſes may have aid, 
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that the rainbow was not fixed in the sky till after the deluge, becauſe it 


then began to be the fign of the covenam, which God made with men; and 


Jacob's rods might have ated upon the lambs, which were as it were 
a part of the mothers which bore them, by the impreſſion they might 
make on the imaginations of the ewes. | 


Of Metals. 


Gold has different names in Scripture, and theſe names ſhew cither the Gold. 


goodneſs, the purity, or the colour of this metal, or the places from whence 
it is brought. Theſe names are, 1. Taba, which ſignifics good ; and indeed 
nothing is better than gold. 2. Thaor, which is applied to refined gold. 
3. Segur®, which ſigniſies a thing that is hid, on account of its value. 
The LXX. tranſlate it pure gold. 4. Muphaz®, which ſignifies either the 
glittering of the gold, or a place called Upkes, from whence the Hebrews 
had it. The LXX. tranſlate it tried gold. 5. Meſukak®, which is the gold 
with which walls arc gilt; the Greek tranſlates it gold f Mophaz, and 
the Latin gold of Ophaz, 6. Scharut ©, which ſignifics beaten gold ac- 
cording to the LXX. or gold wire, or thread. And, 7. Parvain* is 
thought to have been a country from whence gold was brought, which 
might have been the iſland of Taprobunes, which we call Sumatra: It 
and mich gokd, ande have bern the F Solomon. 


or Copper there are ſeveral forts. The Oripaau, or Tinſel, in Latin Copper. 


called aurichalobum, is a ſort of breſ5, or yellow copper, which is cafily cx- 
tended, and of which plates and leaves are made, which look like gold. 
Some make a diſtinction between the two words,  aurichalchum and ori. 
chalebum; they take the latter to ſignify copper, or braſs, vhich is taken 
out of the mountains, (Oros in Greek ſignifying a moumtain) and by auri- 
chalchum they underſtand a mixture of braſs and gold. But nevertheleſs 


there may be no other difference between them, but that of the N 
ation of the o and the au. | p 


Gen. i. 1. job viii 15. Jer. X. 9. — 


meant, Job xxii. 24. * 2. Chron. ix 15. ta Chron. iii. 6. 
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In the Revelations the Greek word Chalcolibanus, is in the Vulgare 
called aurichalchum. It is very probable it was a very fine ſort of braſs 
which was taken out of the copper-mines in mount Libanus. But never- 
theleſs, others ate of opinion, that the word Libanus ſhews the colour of 
the metal, (Laban in Hebrew ſignifying white) and that Chalcolivanus 
was therefore a mixture of copper and ſilver, which make a white me- 
tal; but the application of it by S. John, implics it muſt have been a 
red metal, and of a fiery colour. | 

Electrum. Formerly the Greeks made a metal by putting one fifth part 
of ſilver to four fifths of gold, which they call Electrum. And the ſame 
name is alſo given to amber and chryſtal. In Egetiele, the Hebrecy 
word Haſinal, is tranſlated into Greek by Electrum; but we can under- 
ſtand no more by this paſſage, than a metal which ſb;nes when it is in 
the fire, as the prophet ſpeaks; which could not be amber, becauſe it 


melts, nor chryſtal, becauſe the fire takes away its clearneſs. But Bochart , 


is of opinion, that the word Haſmal cannot be underſtood of the metal 
called Electrum, but rather that it ought to be tranſlated aurichalchum. 
And the etymology of it favours his conjecture. He makes it to come 
from Melal, which in the Chaldee language ſignifics gild, and Nechas, 
which in Hebrew ſignifics braſs : Of which Nechaſin. lal one may eaſily 
make Haſmal. Beſides, he quotes ancient authors which aſſure us, that 
the Babylonians had a very ſhining and pure ſort of copper, which was ne- 
ver ſubject to ruſt, and could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from gold, and might 
therefore very well be called Aurichalchum. 
In the Vulgate mention is made of Antimony d. The LXX. call it 
giuuis, and the Hebrews Puch, which ſignifies paint. It is a whitiſh ſhi- 
ning ſtone, which is found in ſilver mines, and of which women made 
their paint, not to make their faces whiter, but to make their eyes blacker. 
In the old gloſſaries, Stibium ſignifies a blackiſh colour. Women formerly 
made uſe of vermilion to redden their checks and lips, of white lead, to 
make their faces and necks look white, and of antimony, to make their 
4 j. 15. and ii. 18. Eng. Fine braſs. b Our author in his laft treatiſe De Tabern. &c, receives 


this opinion as the leſt, though be ſeems here to ſay the contrary. V. De Tabernaculo, I 2. c. 1: 
Set. 3. To which wwe may adi, that he underſtands the two veſſels mentioned, Exek. viii. 7. (and 


aid in Engliſh to have ben of fine copper) to have been made of Corinthian braſs. Ibid: 


I 4 22 Kings ix. 30. Depinxit oculos ſtibio. Vuig. Eng. Painted her face. See the 
Margin of the Engliſh Bible. ot | 
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eyes black; which S. Jerome calls arbes ſtibio fuliginatoss. One of 
Job's daughters is called Cornuſtibium, in the - Hebrew, Kerenhapuch®, 
Now the Hebrew word Puch, as I have ſaid, ſignifies Ant imony, which 
was made uſe of to blacken the eyes; and the word Keren ſignifies eyes, 
or rays, whence comes the verb Karan, To caſt ae rays wg ee 

Perhaps Fob's daughter was remarkable for black eyes. 


* Feremiah ſpeaks of Nitre, as of a thing proper to waſh and ** out Nire 


ſpots with. Though, ſays he, thou waſh thee with nitrec. The learned 
ask whether this nitre was not ſa/t-perre; but it is by no means probable. 
The uſe of ſalt petre is a new diſcovery for the uſe, of guns, which the 


ancients knew nothing of ; and we muſt therefore underſtang nn 
ſort of ſalt 17 this nitre. 


Of Habits. 


I Have already in the former part of this work, okay of the this 
bits of the pricſts, and alſo of private perſons, ſo far as the law com- 
manded them to be made after ſuch or ſuch a manner: And therefore 
my only buſineſs in this place is to deſcribe the different ſorts of ſtuff of 
which they were made. Some were made of ſquare pieces, or net. work, 
or round pieces like eyes, or collets of rings. It is of one of theſe ſtuffs 
that we are to underſtand what is ſaid of So/omor's wife d, The king's dangb. 
ter 16 all glorious within, amidſt the gold. fringes, and other "ornaments 
with which ſhe is ſurrounded. Where what is in the Latin, In fimbriis 
aureis, may be otherwiſe underſtood in the Hebrew. : The word which we 
tranſlate Fringes, ſignifies an Habit of collets; that is, made of a ſluff cut 
into little pieces in the form of collets. They put a great deal of gold 
in theſe babits, and it was difficult to pierce through them. Saul had one 
on when he loſt his battle with the Philiſtines, and this is the reaſon why 
he could not kill himſelf; for inſtead of Danger preſſes hard upon me, 
Tenent anguſtiæ, as it is in the Fulgate; the Hebrem has it, This robe of 
gold · ſtuff Hinders me, and my life bs: . ee ern 5 | 
ſire the _Amalekzte to kill him. 3, #f 

THERE were other ſtuffs called Choſehebt | ; which — 2 as a 
great deal of att and e was neceſſary to make them. They 


Lett. 0 Furia. job xlii. . 2. «Pla. Ay. f 13. "Pale * <2 Said. i 1. 
9. See the margin in our Engliſh Bible "+ Exod Ktviii. 23. Eng. Atu ; wiorkman. 4 
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were woven with ſeveral threads of different colours, and adorned with 
variety of figures. Theſe are what the Vulgate calls Polymites*; that is, 
faded with colours. The Vulgate alſo calls them, Feather-work®; a 
name which ſignifies a work of ſeveral colours agreeably diverſified. 
Tus fame name is alſo given to another ſort of work called Ro- 
cheme, from whence comes Rekamet ; and it is from this word, that the 
Italians have their Recamare, which ſignifies to embroider. Nevertheleſs, 
Choſcheb and Rochem differ in this, that Choſcheb ſignifies rather an em- 
broidered piece of work, and Rochem a wrought one. Some will have it 
that the Phrygians were the inventors of embroidery, which was there- 
fore called by the ancients, Phyyg:an-work. But wronght works arc 
much more difficult to make than embroidered ones ; and therefore they 
were ranked among thoſe things which they call Ceſcheb; that is, which 
require a great deal of application. 

Tux habits which the Hebrews call Paſſim, ſuch as Joſeph's was®, 
(which the Vulgate calls Polymite) was made of ſeveral pieces of differ- 
ent colours, artfully intermixed. Such were the habits of thoſe Gawls, 
of whom Virgil“ ſays, Virgatis lucent ſagulis, that their caſſocks were 
ſtriped. Tibulius* alſo ſpeaks of the ſame dreſs: Which may ſerve to 
explain that paſſage in the Song of Songs, where Solomon ſpeaking of the 
beauty of the ſponſe, ſays, The hair of your head tis as the king's purple, 
mixed with canals or ftripess : That is, that the treſſes of her hair were 
as agrecable to look at, as the ſtripes of the royal purple. The Hebrew 
word Rehath ſignifies Galleries, Canals, or Roads. The new French in- 
terpreter tranſlates: this paſſage thus: The hairs of your head are as the 
king's purple faſtened together, and twice dyed in the dyer's pipes. But 
the ſenſe — ſep rye peu What the Vulgate calls, 
Byſſus retorta", may ſignify in the Hebrew, A ſix-threaded ftuf. 

| r — thing but what is really 
difficult. And therefore I ſhall not, for inftance, ſay any thing of the ha- 
bits of the firſt men, which were in the firſt place, leaves of trees, and 
then skins of beaſts, It appears by the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, that the 


Gen. xxxvit. 3. » Exod. xxvi. 1. Exg. Cunning work. © Exod. xxxix. 29. 
Eng. Necdle-work: Gen. xxvhi. 3. reid I. 8. I 660. 1 Lib. 2. 
Eleg. 2 © vii. 5. Vulg. Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thine head 
like purple; . Eng, » Exod. xzvi. 1. Yolg. Fine twined : 
linen. Eng. : 
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latter were the habits of the prophets. 7 hey wandered about in ſheep-shins 


and goat-okins *, *, The word Melote, Proven to Snider, 1 4 Jheep- 
Skin. 


Wool and Flax were the moſt common matter of the ſtuffs the-Jews 


wore, and there was great plenty of them in their country. Hemp and 
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Flax are very different from one another; the latter is called in Hebrew 
Sched®, or Bade, which the Greeks tranſlate Byſſus; and the Vulgate = 


preſerves this word®, though it ſometimes calls it Liname. Some will 
have it, that there are ſeveral ſorts of it. Cotton is called, Linum xili- 
num, becauſe it is a tree which bears it in its fruit; in which it is con- 


tained. It is indeed debated whether the Scheſeh, or Bad of the Hebreus, 


and the Byſas of the Greeks and Yulgate be our flax; but as to my (elf, 
I am of opinion that it is the ſame thing, and my reaſon for it is this: 
The Hebrews call the flax which we make uſe of for cords and ſtrings, 


Piſchthim* ; which word includes the Scheſh, and the Bad; and it is certain 


that cotton was never made uſe of to make ropes and cords. They are 


linen habits of the prieſts were not made of more mee 
nl as — tells us, was alſo in common ue fir ends It 
was cuſtomary in Cilicia, to ſheer theſe animals as they do ſheep in other 


places: And ſome think for this reaſon, that the hair-cloth; or ſackcloth, 
with which they covered themſelves in the time of mourning, were made 
of goats-hair; not the fineſt, but the coarſeſt, ſuch as that which they 


uſed to pack up merchandizes in. The whiteſt goats. bair was the moft 
valuable, and therefore the ſackcloth was made of black, Which is the 


reaſon why the Scripture ſays of the Sky, cn Bone þ N ar it » 
covered with ſackcloth and blackneſs*. | 


known at Nome till the reign of Auguſtus, 1 know tlie word Meſthtin 
Ezekiel" is tranſlated Silk; but the propher ſpeaks only of a fine and 


dear habit. And it is the ſame thing, as to the Scherichoth, which we 
find eg and which is taken for a 10 e OF Hama 


1 Ber 7 ix. * r Levit. xiii. 8. Iſai. I. 3. b xvi, 
10. "7 


doubtleſs made of hemp; but nevertheleſs, no one will contend, that the 


Silks could not be in uſe in the time of Moſes, ſince they were 10 
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ſnews by the etymology of the word; that it may be underſtood either 
of a linen or a woolen ſtuff which is carefully paintcd. 

Wool had different names according to its different colours. It was 
called Thechelet®, when it was of a pale blue, that is, of a wvo/et-colour, 
And there was apurple of this colour, which inclined to vialet, but the common 
purple was of a deep red, and is called in Hebrew, eArgaman®, That 
which was of a crimſon colour was called in Hebrew, Tholaat-ſchani®, in 
Latin Coccineus; and the red of this fort of purple was brighter than that 
of the other. This colour was made of the blood of a worm which is 
found in the fruit of a trce, as we have before ſeen, and from hence it 
has the name of Vermilion. This worm is called by the Arabians, Kermes, 
and from hence the French have their Cramoiſi. This Crimſon of the anci- 
ents is evidently our Scarlet; which is according to the moſt common 
opinion, made of worms or flies, which are called Cochineal., Theſe 
worms are called in Hebrew, Schani; and as this word is very like Schens, 
which ſignifies Tuo, or double, the Greek and Vulgate have been thereby 
led to tranſlate in the Proverbs, by double cloaths, what in the Hebrew 
ſignifics only @ purple robe dl. And what the Yulgate calls Purple twice 
dyed, is perhaps only the Purple Schani; that is, the Purple which comes 
from a tree ſo called, which bears the berries in which thoſe worms arc 
found of which Scarlet is made. Laſtly, Purple-ſtuffs were extreamly 
dear and valuable among the Jews; and therefore Solomon ſpeaking of a 
virtuous woman, ſays, She dreſſes her ſelf in nothing but linen and purple*. 

Tux Scripture. ſpeaks of different ſorts of habits, which arc theſe; 
One ſort which, it calls Perizomata, were habits which covered the whole 
body. behind f and before; of which ſort were thoſe that Adam and Eve 
made after their fall. Others are called Semicinctia s, which covered only 


half of the body, from the waiſt downwards. And what is called Penula, 


was a Cloak which travellers uſed when it rained. S. Paul leſt his with 
at Troas". There is no neceſſity of obſerving here that they had 
mourning-claaths, and rejoycing- cloaths, nd weading-cloaths, wy the 
Jews, there is no difficulty in diſcovering it.. 5 | 
» Exod, xxvi. i. bExod. Xxv. 4. . © Ex0d. xxy. x Prov. xxxi. 21. Eng. 


Scarlet. e Ibid. v. 22. Vulg. Eng. Silk and purple. Gen. ii. 7. Vulg. Eng. Aprons. 
8 Ad x 12. Yilz. Eng. Aprons. 22 Tim. iv. 13. 2 See Calmer's Diſſerta- 


of 
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Of Meats. 


Of Bread, - the manner of beating out the corn, of making meal, Ci 
| making dough, and baking it. 


Manna was for ſome time the only food of the people of God. It 
taſted like honey, and looked like Badellium, as the Scripture expreſſes it. 
And we have already ſeen that this Baellium is to be underſtood of Pearls. 
Moſes alſo ſays, that it was like the ſeed of Gad, which all interpreters 
explain of Coriander.ſeed*, And of this we have alſo ſpoken before. 

Salma ſius pretends that the Hebrews, before the miracle of the Manna, 
gave this name to that plentiful Jew which falls in great abundance upon 
trees and herbs, and congeals upon them; ſo that when the Manna was 
ſent them, as it was like this dew, or hoar-froſt, they ſaid one to another, 
Manhu, which ſignifies, It is Manna. But this differs much from the common 
ety mology of this word; for the general opinion is, that Manhu fignifies 
Nhat is this; whereas it ſignifies according to Salmaſius, It is manna; 
that is, d:w, And this opinion of Salma ſius, which ſcems to confound 
Moſess manna with dew, does likewiſe appear to deſtroy the miracle which 
the Scripture relates. But if we examine into all the circumſtances of it, 
we ſhall find that though the Manna was like Dew for colour, taſte, figure, 
and the time of its falling, yet that it could not but be ſupernatural and mi- 
raculous, on other accounts. Firſt, It fell in ſo great quantities, that it 
was ſufficient to feed an infinite number of people. Secondly, The day 
before the ſabbath there. fell twice as much as on any other day.; and on 
the ſabbath-day there fell none. Thirdly, It fell in winter as well as in 
ſummcr. Fourthly, It melted before the ſun like common dew, but yet | 

| hardened ſo much before the fire, that they were forced to pound it in a 

mortar, And Fifthly, The 1/raelites found in Manna all the pleaſures 
which they could have found in any meat, as ſays the author of the book 
of Wiſdom, ſpeaking to God, Inſtead whereof, ſays he, thou feddeff think 
own people with angels food, and didſt ſend them from heaven bread pre. 
pared without their * able to content every man's delight, and areting 
to every taſt. For thy ſuſtenance declared thy ſweetneſs unto thy children, 


and MIS! ta the "Apes of the tic W , are man's 
liking b. ammo 
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I SHALL not enlarge upon the nice diſhes and high-feeding of 


the Hebrews. Their uſual manner of feeding was very ſimple, and very 


far from the luxury and delicacy of our modern tables. They uſed a fort 
of vinegar which they called Embamma, as their uſual ſauce: And it was 
formerly a common drink among the Roman Soldiers. Which is the 


reaſon why thoſe which watched JesUs Cunxisr when he was 


upon the croſs on mount Calvary, offered him vinegar mixed with galld. 
It was cuſtomary to temper the ſharpneſs of the vinegar, by mixing ſome 
other liquor with it. 

Tux word Butyrum does not ſignify our butter. We ſee in Pliny 
that butter was uſed only by the barbarous nations. They did not uſe it in 
Italy, much leſs in Judea, which was a hotter country. And indeed 
butter is common only in cold countries; and we muſt not therefore un- 
derſtand Butyrum of our butter. In the Greek language it ſignifies Cheeſe, 
The Hebrew name, which the Latin interpreter renders by Butyrum, is 
Chemeha; and a learned Beuedittine © pretends, that wherever this word 
is found in Scripture, it ſignifies ſomething potable, or liquid; and does 
therefore rather ſignify cream, than cheeſe or butter. Zophar, one of 
Job's friends ſays, The wicked ſhall not ſee the rivers, the floods, the 
brooks of honey and butter l. And Fob deſcribing his former proſperity 
ſays, I waſhed my ſteps with butter. In theſe paſſages, which have the 


fame word, Chemeha, we muſt underſtand ſomething liquid and running; 


which could not be butter; at leaſt, unleſs it were over the fire, and then 
one could not waſh with it. In the Proverbs it is ſaid, That he that 
prefleth the udder too much, inſtead of milk will draw from it, thick- 
et liquor which is called Chemeha*t ; which is moſt naturally underſtood of 
cream, and not of butter. 

In ſpeaking of food, it is neceſſary that we ſhould ſay ſomething of 
the manner in which they beat out the corn, and how they made their 
dough, and of the different ſorts of their bread. 

Tux ancicnts had ſeveral ways of beating out their corn in the barn. 
They made uſe of fledges, which they drew over the cars of corn, to ſe- 
parate the grain from the ſtraw ; and theſe were a fort of very heavy tables 
, Calmer's Dilertaions, 8&c, Yo. 1. Diſtr. 19. which treats at large of the meats of the 
Hebrews. > Luke xxiii. 36. Gen. xvii. 8. © Job xx. 17. * xxix. 6. 
N 33. Vak. 2 
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in which were. driven nails of iron. Oxen drew theſe tables; andd it is 
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the muzzlimg of their mouths for fear they ſhould eat the corn they trod 


out, which the Scripture forbids*®. But others made uſe of rods, or flails, 


to beat the corn out with. And to theſe different ways the prophet Micah 


alludes, when he ſays, Ariſe and threſb, O daughters of Zion, for I will 
make thine horn iron, and I will make thy hoofs braſs, and thou ſhalt beat 
in pieces many people. The ſtraw and chatf ſerved for food and forage 
for the horſes. 

Tux ſmaller grain was beaten out only with rods, or flails. Iſaiah alludes 
to theſe different ways of beating it out, when he ſays, For the fitches are not- 


threſbed with a threſping- inſtrument, neither is a cart-wheel turned about 


the cummin ; but the fitches are beaten out with a ſtaff, and the cummin with 
a rod. Bread. corn is bruiſed ; becauſe he will not ever be threſhing it, nor 
break it with the wheel of his cart, nor bruiſe it with his horſemen. 


In the firſt ages they made uſe of a mortar to pound their grain, after 
they had roaſted it: And afterwards they invented milſtones, ſuch as are 


in our common mills; and there were two ſorts of them, a greater ſort 


and a leſſer. They made uſe of horſes, or aſſes, to turn the greater ſort, 
which were therefore called mole aſinariæ. But the little ones were turned 


by men, and ſlaves were often condemned to this ſort of work, by way of 


puniſhment, And hand-mills alſo were in uſe among the Jews. They 
were made of two ſtones, which they put upon one another. And the 
poor made uſe of them, as appears from that paſſage in Deuteronomy d, 
No man ſpall take the nether, or upper milſtone to pledge, for he taketh a 
man's life to pledge; that is to ſay, becauſe he wants n to make is _ 

As tothe manner of making bread, no hace be it. The 
Jews had a ſort of bread which they called anleavened bread; that is, bread. 


made without leaven. The effects of leaven are very well known. It 
fwclls the paſt, and makes it ſharper; and from thence the Scripture takes 


ſeveral compariſons. But it requires ſome time before it has this effect, 


which is the reaſon why God commanded Moſes, that the I/welites,. the 
moment they came out of Egypt, ſhould uſe no leavened, but wrleavened: 
bread, ies ed NE obs Re 
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upon coals, or hot aſhes; and this bread is that which is called ſubcineri- 
cius panic. 


Of Sices. 


War we call perfume, the Latins call unguentum; : Wiience the 
French have their onguent, [and the Engliſh their unguent, or ointment.) 
But we arc not always to underſtand by this word a medicine, or ſuch a 
viſcous compoſition as the ſurgeons make uſe of to heal wounds: It alſo 
ſignifies a mixture of different perfumcs made with balm, or oil, which 
the ancients uſed, either out of ſenſuality, or magnificence. 

Tux Sctipture ſpeaks of two ſorts of perfumes. The one is the ſmell- 
ing oyl with which the tabernacle, ſacred veſſels, and high-pricſt, were to 
be anointed ; and the other was a ſort of little cakrs, which were 'burnt 
upon the altar of incenſe. I ſhall ſpeak diſtindly of both. 
Tux fiſt fort of perfiume was, according to the book of Exodus, made 
of the following ſpices, Take thou unto thee, ſays God to Moſes ſpices, of the 
firſt and choice Myrrh, the weight of ſive kundred ſh: kels b. Myrrhin Hebrew is 
called Mor. The text may be rendered in this manner, Take of the prin- 
cipal, true myrrh, that is, the moſt precious ſpice, the weight of five hun- 
dred ſbetels. Myrrh is a roſin which diſtills from a tree of the ſame 
name, which grows in £Arabia, This roſin is green and bitter, and pre- 
ſerves things from corruption. Take, as the Scripture goes on, of ſweet 
Cinnamon half as much ; that is, the weight of two hundred and fifty 
heels. According to the Hebrew, Cimamon muſt have been odorife- 
tous; the name of it is the ſame both in Greek and Latin. It is a ſhrub 
which grows in Ethiopia, whoſe bark has this ſmell. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of them, of which the French, Canelle, Land Engliſb Cinnamon] is 
one. And of ſweet Calamus two hundred and fifty ſbetels. This is a 
ſort of reed which grows in Arabia, India, and Syria, near mount Li. 
lanus. Aud of Caſſia five hundred ſbetels. The Hebrew name for 
Caſſia is Kiddabk:: The LXX. tranſlate it-iTex; ; it is a ſhrub; which has a 
great many branches and ſhoots, the bark of which ſmells finely, All 
theſe ſpices were pounded together, with a meaſure of Oy of olives called 
4 Hins and of them was made the perfume, which was uſed at the conſe- 
cration of the tabernacle, and of Aaron and his deſcendants. 


* Gen. mii 6. Yolg. Cakes upon the hearth. Eng. e Exod. xxx. 22, „ 
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Tux incenſe was made of the following ſpices. Tube unto ther feet 
Ppicer, ſays God to Moſes*, Stacte, and Onycha and Galbanum, Theſe ſweet 
ſpices with pure Frankincenſe, of each there fall be a like weight. This 


perfume was to be uſed by burning it upon the altar, which the Eree#ver-" 
ſion, and the Vulgate often call, The altar of perfumes, or of thumiama. 
State are thoſe drops of myrrh, which come naturally from the tree with- 


* 


out cutting it. The Onyx, or Onycha, in Hebrew Schecheler," is a ſpice no 


where mentioned in Scripture but here; and therefore we ought- to follow» 


the LXX. who tranſlate it Onyx. It can be nothing but a ſort of ſnhell 


which is found in the lakes of India, where ſpikenard grows; the fiſh: 


to which it belongs feeding upon ſpikenard, it communicates a very agreeable 
ſmell to its ſhell. Onyx is alſo the name of a precious ſtone, of which we 


have ſpoken ; the ancients made a ſort of ſmelling· boxes of it; and there- 
fore the name of Onyx is ſometimes taken for one of theſe. boxes. Gal. 


banum is the ſap of a Hrian plant; and ng is p e 
known. 


4 


Tux author of Eccleſiaſticus ade to theſe different ſorts: of per. 


fumes, when he ſays, I gave a ſweet ſmell like Cinamon, and Aſpalathus, 


and I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt Myrrhb. This reſpects the com- ; 


poſition of the fir? perfume, which was made of Myrrh, Cinamon, the aroma- 
tick Cane, and Caſſia mixed with oyl. The Vulgate ſpeaks hereof Balm, and 
of Storax, and does not name the aromatic Cane, the Caſſia, or the Oyl: 


But the Greek ſpeaks neither of Balm, nor Storax, but barely ſays, A. 


4 collection of ſpices. What this Storax and Balm is, we ſhall preſently, - 


examine. What follows, reſpects the compoſition of the /#cond. 


I have perfumed my houſe like Galbanum, Onyx, and Stacte, and as the 


drop of Frankincenſe which fell of it ſelfe. © The Greet has it, As the ſmoak 4 


of the Frankincenſe which is burnt in the tabernacle., It is certain, the 


is here called Guta: But both theſe words, one of 'which is Greek, ati 


incenſe was compounded of all theſe ſpices, The Vulgate here calls that 5 
Ungula which is called Onyx in Exodus; and what i is there called State," 


the other Latin, fi ignify the fame thing, And Laftly, The Palgate give | 


the name of Libanus to Frankincenſe. 
Tas Kroraæ is called in Hebrew Tori, from whence, by a tranſpo- 


ſition of the e comes either Ur as Lie and: the Tae 1 
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fot. for Caſis: But however that be, it is certain, that the Ales menti · 
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tranſlate it; or Styrax, as Pliny calls it. It is a fort of rofin which di. 
ſtills from a tree which is like the wild qujnce-rree, whole fruit is of a 
whitiſh colour, and a little bigger than a filberd. Pliny. ſays, there were 
a great many of them in India. And Jacob puts it among the preſents, 
which he (ent to his ſon Joſeph, when he was in Epypro. 

. THOUGH the word-Baim® be here found in the Vulgatt, and in the 
Greek verſion of Ezekzet*, yet it is neither in the Greek text of Eccliſi- 
aſficusd, nor in the Hebrew of that prophet: There is no word. uſcd in 
cither place, but that of Oyl. Balu is an exquiſite perfinme ; its name 
ſhews it to be, if I may ſo ſpeak, the prince of perfumes. It is no where 
mentioned in the firſt books of the Ola Teſtament, and it is not at all 
ſurpriazing that it is not named; ſince Jaſenbus has told us, that the queen 
of Sheba made Solomon a preſent of a Bain tree, from which came all 
the reſt, which afterwards encreaſed enceedingly in Jadea. 

Tux Scripture docs alſo ſometimes mention A oe, which is 
by which the Vulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Abalothe; but the . 
tend, that this word ſigniſies à ſort of trees called Santaux, as L have al- 
ready obſttved. The wood and fruit of theſe trees, when dried, give a 
very agrecable ſmell. Sometimes indeed the Vuggute tranſlates this word 


by that of Cut, as in the 45: Pant: But it here takes it to 


ſlanify 4 ro Which difiills from ſome tree 3 as it takes the word Ner- 


oned in the Goſpel, is a ſott of /pire. And tdiere is alſo an herd of this 
nume, which is very birter, and preſerves from corruption; n 
N it in embalming the dead. 


| &f Houſes and Furniture s. 
I Have already given an account of what was moſt remarkable 


- ty the Jewiſh. houſes and furniture, when 1 ſpoke of the cuſtoms and 


fradtices, of the, Jews, in the firſt part of this work. And I ſhall only 


add here, (for the better underſtanding of the hiſtory of Judith that in 
order to guard themſelves from the. trouble of flies, which are called in 


French Couſins, and in Greek Conopes, they made the. curtains of their 
„Gem Iii. 111 e Prid. Oonn N 2. 5. 340 kin 20. ui. 
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beds of a very fine net · work, which coming. round the whole bed, ſhut 
them in, in ſuch a-manner, that they chad the benefit ef the air, with 
out-thetroubic of theſc flies, which could not get thitougir them. And this 
is what is called-Conopeum®. -Holofernes lay in ſuch 2 bed as this, Which 
Judith urnied. (And L Know not whether the Jewifn womens beds, at 
ſuch times as it was a legal uncleanneſs to touch them, Were not en- 
cloſed; withinca. ſort of partition, (as i 1 We . 
wap 10 EY one's CH ues thee. 
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"HIS Subject naturally. falls wvithin-che dchign of this ee 
is to explain whatever can -xaiſe; any difficulties in reading the 
Scriptures, For this the diſeaſes mentioned in · them may very well do; 
every. country and every age having ſome peculiar to it ſeif. Which 
has made ſome skilful phyſicians write) whole- treatifes upon this ſubjett. 
William Ader has written an excellent one, upon all the Aiſeaſes which 
are mentioned in the Goſpel. Thomas Barthaline has written another 
upon all the diſcaſes which are ſpokem of in all the Bible b. And thut chere · 
fore I may not draw upon my ſelf Horace s reproach of entering into 
another mans province; but may leave every onei to the proper buſineſs 
of his own profeſſion; - I ſhall follo theſe two authors, andi extract tom 
them, and ſome others, whatever 1 ſhall judge proper for my deſign. 
Ix is an unalterable rule of divine juſtice, that he only can be unhappy 
who is a criminal; and that no pain is any further juſt, than as it is the pu- 
niſhment of ſin. As long as man continued innocent, he continued 
happy and that nothing might interrupt his happineſs, God had planted 
a tree in the terreſtrial paradiſe, whoſe fruit would have preſerved him 
from all ſorts of diſeaſes, and from death it ſelf. As to the nature. of 
Judith xiii. 9. »Culmet treat F 
v they made in their art. "Dillinations,'&e. Yol. 1. Differt. 18. "3, 
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this tree, 1 have not room to enquire here what tree this may have 
been, or how man, who was by nature mortal and corruptible, could 
have been rendered immortal by it: But the idea we have of the divine 
omnipotence, caſily confirms us in the belief of it. To create man out 
of nothing, is a much greater work than to ſecure him from death. And 
what is certain, is, that ſin, the heathens themſelves being judges, is the 
cauſe of all diſeaſes; and that man no ſooner became ſinful, but death 
came haſtily upon him, and a deluge of evils overflowed the earth. 
Wx have in another place taken notice of certain miraculous puniſh- 
ments which the Rabbins call, The puniſhments of the hand of God. 
Such was the plague which God ſent in puniſhment of David's vanity 
in numbering his ſubjects :. Such was the death of Herod, which S. Luke 
relates in the A. This prince being grown giddy with the honours 
he had received, was ſinitten by the angel of the Lord, and eaten up of 
worms. And king Joram died of a like diſeaſe, but one that was more 
tcdious®, It is in this ſenſe that God is the author of all evils, (fin on- 
ly excepted) becauſe he makes uſe of them, in the common courſe of 
his providence, either to puniſh ſinners, or to preſerve the righteous from 
the corruprions of the world. And it was he who juſtly enraged at 
the corruption of the world; reſolved not to let his ſpirit always ſtrive 
with man, for that he wat fleſh, as the Scripture ſpeaks, and to reduce 
his life to the ſtandard of one hundred and twenty years®: A term which 
has ſince bgen very much ſhortned, ſince the common length of the life 
of man is now but ſeventy years, or thereabouts; and if the ſtrongeſt men 
exceed it, the overplus is only a complication of infirmities and pains. 
Aus the divine juſtice does ordinarily make uſe of the devils as its 
inſtrument in the execution of vengeance. I makes it their province to 
* 2 Sam. XXV. Acts xii. 23. 2 Chron. xxi. 18. « Gen. vi. 3. Our 
. author ſeems h:re to miſtake the ſenſe of this paſſage is Geneſis; which appears to bt, not that Cod 
would, or did, then reduce the duration of the life of man to the ſtandard of 120 years; but that be 
would even yet allow the world 120 years to repent in. My ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with 
man in vain; I will puniſh his iniquities ; nevertheleſs, his days of repentance ſhall yer be 120 years, 
| and be dees not amend in that time, I will deſtroy the whole earth- And-in point of fact, the 
11th chapter of Geneſis gives many. inſtances of poſt-diluvians, who lived ſeveral hundred years, 
aud mentions none that lived leſt than 149 years of all the patriarch down to Abraham 'r time. And 
this delay of *</engramce for 120 year;, ſeems to be what S. Peter calls God's long-ſuffering in the 


days of Noah, (1 Pet. iii. 20 ) uh wat preacher of righteouſneſs, (2 Per. ii. 5.) and perhaps employed | 


this ſpace of time in that office. Biſhop Patrick underſtands theſe nvords of, Genelis in this ſenſe ; and 
Chronologers allow juſt 120, years betx:2en the ſaying of theſe words and the deluge. 
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torment ſinners; ſo that they are the concealed inſtruments of natural 
diſeaſes; and the Goſpel gives us many examples of perſons who were 

poſſeſſed. And God does alſo ſometimes make uſe of good angels as his 
miniſters; of which the hiſtory of Jacob is a proof, Thus it is ſaid in 
Geneſis, that the Angel touched the nerve of this patriarch's thigh, and 
it dried up*; as the Vulgate and Foſephus expreſs it. But the LXX. 
ſpeak otherwiſe ; they ſay the breadth of his thigh was benummed; that 
is, the bone of his thigh was put out. And however that be, the patri- 
arch continued lame to the end of his days. Thus in the fiſh-pool at 
Feruſalem, there was an Angel which ſtirred the water in which the diſcaſed 
were cured. So that both good and bad angels are equally the executioners 
of the will of God, in the good and evil, which he ſends to mankind. 


But I ſhall not here ſpeak of the miraculous cures with which the Scri- 
ptures are filled, of the reſurrection of the child which Aiſta revived and: 


46 


brought to lifeb; of the cure of Naaman, who only waſhed ſeven times 


in the river Jordan, and was cured of his /eproſy©; or of that of Heze- 
kiah, by the application of a poultis of figs d. I know this laſt was a natu-- 
ral remedy, and is generally uſed in impoſthumes ; but it has not ſo 
quick an effect as this had upon Hezek+2h, of curing him in a moment. 

The Goſpel is full of ſuch miracles. We there ſce a man born blind cu- 
red with dirt, which naturally ſpeaking was more proper to put out his 
eyes, than to open them; we there ſee the lame reſtored, the ſick cured, 


the dead raiſed, and that with ſo much caſc and. readineſs, as OP ſhows 
the finger of God. 


Wr come now to a particular account of this matter, + to run over 


the different diſeaſes which are mentioned in Scripture. 


Barrenneſs is a ſort of infirmity, and was RP thought a reproach Barren - 


among the Hebrew women. 


neſs. 


THERE is no part in the human body ſubje& to a greater number of Blind- 
diſtempers than the eye. The greateſt of all which is the loſs of ſight, nfs. 


which no art can cure. So that the number of blind people Mia, + vs; 


 * xxxii. 25. Vlg. Biſhop. Patrick explains it of he hip-bone's nn ins place; ths 
the ſinew that ſhrank, v. 32. he underſtands that finer, or tendon, which faſtens the hip- bone into 
its ſocket, and comprehends the fleſh of that muſtle. By the angel he underſtands what the Nu 
call An angel of the preſence, one: who always attended on the SHECHINAH. | In locum. 
* Kings iv. 2 Kings v. „ xxvi. 


C unter 


Caſtra- 
tion. 


An Introduction to Book III. 
Cunrs r reſtored to ſight, is a ſignal teſtimony of his divine power. 
Nevertheleſs, when a cataract. happens to be the only cauſe of the loſs 


of fight, oculiſts can remove it, and reſtore the fight; but this operation 


is very different from the miracles of IE SUS CHR Ist. „5 
A Cancer is one of the moſt terrible diſeaſes in che world: If it be 


not ſoon ſtopped, it makes a terrible progreſs. S. Paal compares the 


— -hereticks to the Cancer; as the Lalgate tranſlates he word 


Gangrene, which is in the original. And the ſenſe is much the ſame. 
THERE are different ways of caſtration: It may be done either by 
bruiſing, treading on, cutting off, or pulling out the parts which are ap- 


pointed for the preſervation of the ſpecies. But this was ſo rigoroufly 


forbidden, that it was not lawful to offer up a caftrated animal in ſaeri- 
fice, and it diſqualified a man for the ptieſthood b. 


Ccatrix. WHEN a wound is healed, and there remains only the mark of it, 


* Gi 


Ciſion. 


that ſcar is what the Vaulgate calls Cicatrix, and the French, from the 
Latin, Cicatrice. 


- Circumciſion may be reckoned among the diſcaſes, becauſe the pain 
that was occaſioned by this rude ceremony, brought one upon thoſe who 


received it; eſpecially if they were of an advanced age. The third and 
fourth days after circumciſion were the moſt painful, which happens in 


all ſorts of wounds: And this made Hippocrates forbid the touching them 
on theſe days, for fear of an inflammation. Dinab's brethren were not 


- ignorant of this; and therefore they choſe the third day after the Siche- 


anites had been circumciſed, to fall upon them, and make them an eaſy 


8 
. 


— THe only obſervation I mall make upon the deaf and dumb, is, that 
3 the tongue and car have ſo much dependance upon one another, that they 


neſs. 


who are born deaf, are always dumb: Which is the reaſon why the deaf 
man whom JESUS CR Is r cured, was alſo dumb; and it was a doublc 
miracle for a man who had never ſpoken, to ſpeak in a moment, with- 
out having had time to learn. For the reaſon why they who are born 
deaf, are dumb, is, that they having never hcard a word ſpoken, their 


tation of what we hear others ſay. | 


232 Tim. i. 17. Lev. xxii. 24. 19 < Gen: xxxiv. "7 


THE 
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Tun Dropſ is a known diſtemper, and is of ſeveral kinds. The moſt Dropſy 
cruel is that which ſwells: the patient ſo terribly, that it not only gives. 
him intolerable. pains, but makes him even hideaus to: ther ſight; The 
man whoſe cute 8. Luie relates : was- without doubt ald wäch duch 

a, Dropſy as this ; 

Wuar Fevers, andithe different. ſorts of —_— is known does 
body. 

TAE Gangrens is a corruption which ſpreads it ſelf: fromahes — o=- 
to the ſound part, unleſs it be very ſpeedily: prevented. Andi therefore® 
S. Paul; as I have juſt now obſerved, 2 the N en 
a: Gangrene®. | 

Tus Gonorhes is a diſtemper peculiar to men; it made-tchaſs vhclowGonce: 
who were ſeized: with: it, and they. were not ee eee than | 
temple. 

Tu Gout is a diſtetmper I hene mention, becauſe it is ſaid- in the CD Gout: 
niclos e, that Aſa fell: ſick of a violent pain in his feet, and died of it. 

When this pain ſeizes the feet, the Greeks call it, Padzgras. when the 
hands, they call it Chiagra: So = CI 
affocted. 

' Tur Hemorrhoides, or Piles, nee dbb, 
the Ams When they have nov this efftct, they cauſe, a/ ſwolling in it, holde 
which is often extreamly painful, It is believed that this: was the diſtem- 
per with which God puniſhed! the inhabitants of Azoius%, for having 
dared to detain the ark among them. This loſs of blood did not make 
the perſons afflicted wich it unclean; but one of another kind, to which 
women are ſometimes ſubject, made them ſo as long as it continued: 

They were forbidden all the intercouiſes of civil ſociety, whilſt it laſted; and 

it is probable that the Vu of b with which the woman was affli- 

ced of whom S. Matthew® ſpeaks, was of that kind which made the 
woman unclean, from her preſenting her ſelf to ISS CHRIS out ef 
the city, and from her coming behind him, and privately touching : the. 
tufts of his robe; as knowing that it was forbidden her to touch any 
one at that time, or becanſe whatever ſhe did tonck became immediately Our 
unclean; as her bed; and all the furniture ſhe made uſe of was, The 


& Ch. xiv. a Tim. i. wr. © 2 Chron, xvi. 12. Sm . 5 ch. it. | 


term 
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term Hemorrhoides is a Greek word, and ſignifies in general any flux of 
| blood; but cuſtom has appropriated it to that which comes by the Anus. 


Leproſy. ' No diſtemper is more naſty and dreadful than the Leproſy, The word 


is Originally Greek, and may have been taken, either from the Scales 
which a Leproſy brings upon the body, or from its making the skin rough 
and full of pimples. It is ſo contagious, that the breath, or touch of 
the Leper communicates his diſtemper ; and it is therefore a ſpecies of 
uncleanneſs under the ancient law. No Lepers were ſuffered to dwell 
within their cities, nor did any one eat with them; and as Joſephus ſays, 
they were little better than people dead. They wore a particular habit, 
their cloaths were rent, they went with their heads bare, and their faces 


covered; and all this by Moſes's own dirction®. But we muſt take care 


not to confound the Leproſy with S. Anthony's fire, or Tetters, or the 
Itch, or what the French call, Mal S. Mein. 


ON x of che offices of the prieſts of the ancient law, was to diſtinguiſh | 


Leproſies; that is, to judge which were truly ſuch ; for which they had 
ſeveral marks. The Firſt was whiteneſs: Whence it is that Gehazz#, who 
was ſmitten with a Leproſy, for having accepted of Naamans preſents, is 
Aid in Scripture to have been as white as ſnow®. Secondly, The place 
which was infected with the Leproſy, was ſunk in lower than the other 
parts of the fleſh, As this diſtemper procceds from a ſharp phlegm, it 
drics up the part affected, which conſequently does not riſe ſo high from 
the bone as the reſt. Thirdly, The skin of a Leper was all over ſpot- 
ted; and when the Leproſy was got into the fleſh, it looked never the red- 
der for rubbing, and if you pricked it, no blood came. Fourthiy, The 
hair of the body changed from black to white, but the hair of the head 
and beard became extreamly fair and fine, And Laſtly, The Leper in- 
fected both his cloaths, and the walls within which he lived; and marks of 


this. corruption appeared upon both. We are not fully acquainted what 
theſe marks were; but the Scripture expreſly ſays, there were ſome; . and 


as the diſtemper has now ceaſed, we know not the effects 90 conſoquen- 
ces of ite. 


Tux Lonatich whom Ixsus Cun ler cured, but his diſciples could 


not, was troubled, with the Falling-/ickneſs. What his father las of 


* Lev. xii. 4 . 22 Kings v. 27. Ses Cumet / Diſſertations, &c. Jul. x. 
Dif: 34: AS ; FD er 
his 
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his ainemper, are the ſymptoms of it. Lord have mercy on my ſon, ſays 


* 


he, for he is lunatick and ſore vexed; for oft-times he falleth into the $ 


fire, and oft into the water*. Experience ſhews that the Epilepſy, or 
fallmg ſickneſs, is ſecretly affected by the motion of the moon; ſo that 


the fits come and go, according as the moon encreaſes or decreaſes : But 


the devil poſſeſſed him as well as the Epilepſß b. It is the common 


practice of this malicious ſpirit, to enter with natural diſeaſes, and make 
them both more ſevere and more laſting. 


T HE word Lycanthropy is not found in Scripture, but. the thing it wo 


is. It is a diſtemper which ariſes from a black and burnt cho-® 

ler, which ſpreads it ſelf all over the body, produces inward cancers'in 
it, cauſes very ſharp pains, is very drying, changes the countenance, and 
| paſſing from the body to the mind, does in a manner turn a man into 
a beaſt. The French call perſons ſo affected, loup garoux, i. e. Wolf- 
men. Nebuchadnezzar ſcems to have been afflicted with this diſtemper. 


Daniel ſays, he was driven from all commerce with men, went into the tia 


foreſts, lived there with wild beaſts, and eat graſs<. But we are not to 
imagine that he was turned into a dog, or wolf, or any other wild 
beaſt. He only lived in woods, and was afflicted with the diſtemper 
here ſpoken of. And the diſtemper of the man who S. Lake ſays 
broke his chains, is very like Zycanthropy*: But the devil was alſo very 
inſtrumental in it. Some of theſe people, who ate afflicted with 


this diſtemper, think themſelves changed into n, and have the fury 
and inclinations of them. 


Tas Palſy is a relaxation of the nerves, aciſing from a cold ha Palſy. 


which fills them, and ſtops up the paſſage of the animal ſpirits. . The 
ſoul governs the body by the nerves, and it is by them that ſhe becomes 


„Math. xvii. 15. Feen this paſſage is S. Matthew, (xvii. 14. 15.) compared with 


v. 18. of the ſame chapter, and Luke ix. 39. where this ſame ſo is ſaid to be poſſeſſod by a ſpirit 3 Fj 


aud from John x. 20. He hath a devil, and is mad; and from the uſe of the word Demoniacks, or 
Finer, among the ancients; and the Eoergumdas, (which are the ſame as Demoniacks) 7 
often mentioned in the ancient canons and liturgies, Mr. Mede infers, that by Demoniacks; or per- 
ſons poſſeſled of the devils, in the Goſpel, is meant only what'we call Lunaticks, Madmen, avg 


melancholy perſonr. Such as theſe wore believed by the Fous to be troubled and aQed withepil | 


ſpirits, as is ſaid of Saul's melancholy, that an evil ſpirit from the Lord troubled him; and the 


Phariſees might probably give them the name of Demoniacks, eee, or perſons 3 8 


2 uated by demons, or ſpirics, re who believed neither angel nor 
rit. Acts xxviii. 8. Mede's works, p. 29, 30. iv. ; e * 
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ſenſible of what happens to the body. But the Palſy breaks off this com- 


munication, and is a privation of both motion and ſenſe. The man who 
lay by the fiſh-pool for thirty eight years together ®, and the man whom 
they let down before JEsUs CHRIST, through the roof of the houſe b, 
were both paralytict. 

Bur it is not altogether ſo eaſy to determine whether the centurion's 
ſervant was truly ſo. S. Mattbewe, who calls him paralytict, adds, that 
he endured a great deal of pain. Now phyſicians aſſure us, that the 
Palſy takes away all ſenſation. It is probable his diſtemper was violent 
convulſions; or rather a. Rheumatiſin: For, this laſt is cxtreamly painful, 
and almoſt takes away all motion from the parts affected with it. The 
word Palſy is not here to be taken in a rigorous ſenſe; it was a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for his maſter to call his young man a paralytict, that he had 
loſt the motion of his limbs, and 'cpuld not come and preſent himſelf 
before ]J.ESUs CHRIST, 


Phihick- THA Phthifick, or Conſumption, is a diſtemper which inſenſily dries 


Poſſeſſi. 


up che body, and makes it thinner and thinner, and at laſt ends in 
death. The wicked Fehoram was puniſhed by God with this diſtemper. 
He languiſhed two years, and at laſt died; his bowels ſeem to have fallen 
ont d. This diſtemper generally proceeds from an obſtinate Gonorrhes. 
TAE Evangeliſt S. Lute e, relates the cure of a woman who had a pi. 
rit of infirmity for eighteen years, with which ſhe was bent double, and 


could not lift up her eyes to heaven. This was not properly a diſtemper, 


but a ſort of poſſeſſion f. The devil having reduced her to this condition 
cauſed thoſe pains and conyulſions with which ſhe was tormented for 
eighteen years, and which ſhe would not have 459875 had ſhe only been, 
crooked, or hunch- backed. 
© Stigmates is a. word not uſed in French, but with relation to the ſtig- 
mates, or marks of S. Francis: 1 mention them here becauſe S. Paul 
ſays in his Epiſtle to the Galatians; that he bears in his. body the Stigmata 
of the Lord JesUs*. The word is Greek, and ſignifies marks imprinted 
in the fleſh with fire, which was a character of. ſlavery. Slaves were 
marked in this manner, that they might be known. And therefore S. Paul 


5 John v. 5. Mark ii. 4 e viii. 6. 42 Chron. xxi. 15. | Ch. xiii. 11, 
dumme ran, Largely of Poſſeflions is bic Dillercarions, Yol. 1. Diaz. 21 17. 
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figuratively calls his ſufferings for the Goſpel, the marks of his ſlavery, and 
oppoſes them to the marks of circumciſion. 


Is us CHRIST in the Goſpel?, reſtores a man's withered hand. This 2 


malady comes from a great weakneſs, or erhauſting of the veins and ar- 
teries, which produces an extraordinary leanneſs in the hand, and hin- 
ders the nerves and muſcles from performing their functions. 


Won us become a ſort of diſtemper, when the body is eaten up W 


of them. And this was the diſtemper which, as we have faid; ſeized 
Herod, who died in the mid(t of intolerable pains. - But this is not the 


diſtemper of being lowſy. Phyſicians obſerve, that the blood is in ſome 


fevers full of worms, and that then the fleſh is eaten by them: 


As to thoſe who ask what the diſtemper was with which Fob was 


tormented, I anſwer, That the moſt common opinion is, that his body 
was by the devil reduced fo very low, that he felt the ſame pains which 
attend the moſt contagious diſtempers. God had given the devil this do- 
minion over his ſervant, that his patience might be the more ſignal and 
| con je in Lane granny to the greancl of the ſufferings he under- 
went. 
| Bur how the piece Fader ay) bone Gemüt Kübel 8. Matthew 
tells us, He hanged himſelf® ; and it is ſaid in the Acts, that he burſt 


interpreters underſtand that the cord with which he hanged himſelf broke, 
and that falling down upon a ſtone, he burſt. * And the Latin interpre- 
ter confines the Greet word, &r{yZ+75; to the ſenſe it commonly beats, 
that Judas ſtrangled himſelf with à cord, Laqueo Fs pendit. But 
the verb may ſignify any ſtrangling that may proceec 
ation, or rage. There are ſome diſtempers in which the throat ſwells 
ſo much, that the patient is at-laſt ſtrangled with it. And it might be 
_— died thus nen vexation, and burſt, 4 wiſhes 
 _ - Rumpantur ut ilia . S Oe Oe 
 Judars body ſwelled in a little time- after he Yes wb till wth 
burſt, and made a noiſe, like that of the burſting of the skin of a drop- 


ſical perſon, — — "WR e eee thay | 
it burſts with eaſe. e 
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afunder in the midſt, and all his bywels guſhed out. By which ſome 
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Of Theaters ; the ſports in uſe among the Gentiles ; Combars ; 
their differen bodily exerciſes ; the rewards propoſed for the 


wittors in them; and of the military diſcipline Cf the anci- 
ents, to which the facred-writers allude. 


|. pag ſeems more foreign to the manners of the T/ſpaelites, 
and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than Theaters, publick ſhews, or 
thoſe exerciſes where gladiators fought naked, and hazarded their lives, 
with no other view but that of diverting a multitude of ſpectators. But 
neycrtheleſs, we very often find. compariſons in Scripture which are bor- 
rowed from theſe ſorts of exerciſes. And it is therefore proper that we 
ſhould at leaſt give a feint sketch of them; which is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe the uſe of all this is at preſent aboliſhed, eſpecially in France 
Land England; ! and becauſe without ſome knowledge of them, it is very 
difficule to find out the tue ſenſe af -thoÞ paſſages of Scipturo which 
ſpeak of them. | 

_ THERE. were in the heathen cities, cextain places appointed for pub- 
lick ſports. The Theaters held a. great Rd 
contrived that all could conveniently ſce®. The Gentiles greatly de- 
lighted in them, which is the rcaſon why there were ſo many in F#- 
dea, as ſoon as. it became ſubje to a foreign dominion. We ſee in 
the Als, that at Epheſus, S. Paul's companions were carried to the 
place where the Theater was, and that they hindered this apoſtle from 
entering in among them, for fear of cncreaſing the tumult of the people, 
And in another place, where according to the Vulgate it is, It ſeems 
that God treats us, the apoſtles, as the laſt of mankind, as perſons con- 
demmed to death, making us ſerve for a ſpectacie to the world, to an. 
gele, and to men*. The Greek expreſſion ignifies,, mating us 4 /g4t 
for the people, as criminals were made in the Theaters, The Greek: ex- 


* Se. De. Taber, J 4- . 7. $. 3; ex 29, 23 Cor, iv. 9. 
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preſſion implies as much. It was cuſtomary to force thoſe who were 
condemned to death, to fight in the Theaters for the diverſion of the peo- 
ple, who took a great deal of pleaſure in theſe combats. And it is in this 
ſenſe that the ſame apoſtle puts the Hebrews in remembrance*, that they 
had been made a gazing-ſtock both t reproaches and afflictiont. That is, 
according to the Greek, that they had been expoſed in the Theaters, to the 
ridicule and ill treatment of the ſpeftators. __ _ 

Tux word Theater in general, ſignifies any place from * K — 
thing was to be ſeen. But with us it is taken in a quite different ſenſe, 
and is appropriated to thoſe places where comedies and tragedies are acted. 
What is called a Scene, was at firſt branches of trees, with which the Thea- 
ters were covered, to ſhade the actors. And beſides. the verſes which 
were repeated in the ancient Theaters, there were ſeveral ſports ſhewn in 
them, which are all comprehended in the general name Pentathlum; 
which is a Greek word, and ſignifies five exerciſes; namely, caſting the quoit, 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, and wreſtling. . They had alſo par- 
ticular places ſet apart for the performance of each of theſe exerciſes; 
which places were the Stadia, the Hippodromi and Circus for running; 
the Xyſtus for wreſtling ; and the Theaters and Amphitheaters for the 
combats of the gladiators. Men and horſes indifferently run in the Sta. 
dia: The Ayſtus was a very large gallery, or ſort of cloiſter, in which the 
wreſtlers engaged in the winter-time, or in bad weather: The Hippodro- , 
mus, as the word implics, was appointed for Horſe-races, which OR 
here be ſeen through the whole courſe, without once loſing ſight. of 
them : Circus was a name given by the Romans to a place which wasalmoſt 
circular, wherein they run chariot-races, round poſts, . which were there | 
fixed for them, and which the skilful drivers could very artfully, avoid, 
as they drove round them: And the Amphitheaters differed from the 
Theaters in this, that _ OTA RO and made as it were 
two Theaters. 0 

Tux wreſtlers were choked when they, engoneds and hence. ie is, ; that 
both the places where they learned their exerciſes, and thoſe, where they 
engaged, were called Gymnaſia. The word is Greet, and comes Feng 
word which ſignifies naked; which has given the name of Gymnaſiuns 
20.all the places where: any, bodily. e were: taught, but eee 


2 Heb. x. 33. 
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wreſtling. We ſee in the firſt book of Maccabers, that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who would have aboliſhed the cuſtoms of the Jews, and made 
them learn thoſe of the Greeks, obliged them to teach their youth, who 
were ſtrong and luſty enough in body to ſupport them, all the bodily 
excrciſes. © Accordingly the Jews obeyed Antiochuss edits, and learned 
theſe © exerciſes. And as they were naked when they fought, and were 
aſhamed to appear circumciſed, they took away the marks of circumci- 
ciſion. This is what the author of that book reproaches them with. 
They built a place of (exerciſe, Gymnaſium, at Jeruſalem, according to 
the cuſtoms of the heathen, and made themſelves uncircumciſed; that is 
effaced the marks of circumciſion, and forſook the holy covenant, and 
joyned themſelves to the heathen, and were ſold to do-miſchief*. 

IT was ſo common to the wrefthers to throw off their cloaths, that 
in authors which ſpeak of theſe exerciſes, exuere ſignifies the ſame thing 
as to engage in 4 combat. Tatitus®, when he relates the different opi- 
nions ot the Romans concerning Nero's eſtabliſhment of publick ſports 
at Rome, in imitation of thoſe of Greece, which were celebrated every 
five years, makes ſome of them complain, that reading under foot the 
holy laws of their anceſtors, they let in the vices of foreigners among 
them, that Rome might be the receptacle of all ſorts of naſtineſ# and 
corruption; that their youth, by little and little, gave themſeluves oy 

te idleneſs of the Greeks, and received their pleaſures, exerciſes, and 
filthy amours, from the authority of both princes and ſenate, who were 
not content with tolerating theſe vices, but even commanded them; that 
the chief men in — had already mounted the Theater, under pre- 
tence of ſpeaking verſes, and making harangues; and that nothing now 
remained for them to do, but to throw off their cloaths, and to take 
ap the ceſtus, inſtead of the buckler and the ſword. The moſt remarkable 
part of which paſſage is the laſt words of it. They ſhew what was an- 
ciently the cuſtom of thoſe who either fought with their fiſts, or wreſt- 
led, or ran; and perhaps of all thoſe who performed any of theſe exer- 
ciſes: To which cuſtom S. Paul alludes, when he ſays, Let ws lay aſide 
every weight, and the ſi which doth fo eafily beſet us, and let us run 
with patience, in the race-that it ſet before use. S. Paul in this place 
compates the — NE ATCC INOENET. 
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Let us run and fight, let us ſtrip our ſelves of every thing that is hea- 
vy about us, and may encumber us, (as ſm does, which ſo eaſily beſets 
4s,) as he that runs throws off his long robe, which might twiſt about 


his legs, as he is running. And this may ſerve to explain that paſſage in 


S. Pauls firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where he ſays, - 


Know ye not that they which run in à race, run all, 5 one only 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain”, | 


Wr have already ſeen that the Stadium (which is the term S. Paul | 


here makes uſe of) was a place in which men and horſes ran. This 
place was called 4 Stadium, becauſe, ſay they, Hercules ran the length 
of one of them, all at one breath, and then ffopped. The word comes 


from a Latin verb, which ſignifies 0 ffop. He who came firſt to the 


end, won the prize, or rather the crown which was propoſed. The Greee 


calls it geg, and the Vulgate calls it Bravium; and the context thews 
it is to be underſtood of 4 crown. 


And every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, or every etice, 18 


temperate in all things®; but nevertheleſs, they do it only to: eaten A 
corruptible crown, but we expect an incorruptible one. 


Tux term Agone, which S. Paul makes uſe of, ſhews' chat Wha: : 


he ſays is to be underſtood of the publick trials of skill, as the wreſt- 
ling-matches, and the races. The wreſtlers, and they who contended for” 
the prize in running, kept themſelves under a certain conſtant regimen, . 
preparing themſelyes for the conteſt by temperance, abſtaining from plea- 
ſures, debauchery, wine, and women; and practiſing from their you 57 2 1. 
the painful labours of thoſe exerciſes: As we learn froin theſe nes in 
Horace, BL hed 
| Qui Ruder optatam curſu contingere metam, © . 0 55 = 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit & 0 "i FED 
Abſtinuit Venere & Bactbo. 5 
Arp Tertullian teaches us the ſame Mili They e the FY eſt⸗ 
lets, ſays he, from other men, in order to make them lead a more regular 


life ; that they may not ener ate themſelves by debauchery, but may re-- | 


ſerve their ſtrength for the combat. They abſtain from all ſenſual les. 
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The Greek ſignifies, Let #s run the race thut is ſet before ut; that is, 
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are forbidden many things, they ſuffer torments and fatigues. And our 
apoſtle in this place alludes to theſe painful exerciſes, particularly to the 
cruel combats of the Ceſtus, which was a great thong of leather armed 
with lead, which the ancient Athlete made. uſe of, when they fought 
with their fiſts in the publick ſports. 


I therefore ſo run, not as uncertainly; ſo fieht I, not as one that 
beateth the air“. 


Tux beginning of this verſe relates to the races. There was a boun- 


dary ſet up at the end of the courſe, and they who would win the prize, 


ran by it, without rambling to any diſtance from it ; ſo that they did not 
run wncertainly, I ſo run, not as wncertainly, ſays S. Paul. There is 
an end which I propoſe to my ſelf in running, and I have that alone 
always in my view, referring all my actions to God. The latter part of 
the verſe alludes to their boxings. So fight I, not as one that beateth 
the air, as they might do who were not skilful enough in that way of 
fighting, or who were exerciſing themſelves in order to the fight. 

For I keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjettion, leſt that by 
any means when 1 have preached unto others, I my ſelf ſhould be a caſt. 
away ®, 

«a the Ceſtus- fights, they beat down their adverſaries under their fect; 
And when S. Paul ſays, he had brought into ſubjection, and gives us to 
underſtand that he had an enemy to ſubdue, he declares that this enemy 
was his own fleſh, which revolted againſt the ſpirit. He ſays therefore, 
41 keep under my body; The Greek term ſignifies To beat to death. 

. Tax. ſame apoſtle had the publick races alſo in view, when writing to 
the Philippians, he expreſſes his carneſt deſire of one day partaking of 
the reſurrection of JesUs CHRIST, after having partaken of his ſuffer- 
ings, and become conformable to his death. I by any means, ſays he, 
I might attain to the reſurrection of the dead%. For this reaſon he 
ſuffered all things, that he might artain to the end propoſed to him, which 
Was the. relurreQion of the dead. 

Not as though I had already attained, what I hope for, or were al- 
ready perfect; but I follow after*, I purſue my courſe, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for * which.alſo I am epprebended off JesvUs CuRIsT, 


x a). 26: * | Xun. 0 
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. or rather do make black and blue, (which ave the marks of 
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Wulc is as if he had ſaid; It is not that I am already got to the end, 
to receive the crown, or that I am already perfect; i. e. or that I am already 
arrived at the end of my courſe : But I continue it, I neither ſtop, not 
tire, that I may be able at laſt to receive the reward; that I may be able 
to arrive at JESUS CHRIST, whom [I ſhall receive as 73 croum, or ra- 


ther, who will receive me himſelf, after having called me to the race, and 


commanded me to diſpute the prize, 


» Os 
4 
i 
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. 
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Brethren, I count not my ſelf to have apprehended; but this one colds. 


Ido, forgetting thoſe things which are Kn and i qr 10 e 
things which are before, 


S. Paul here continues the ſame alluſion. When they who run are 
advanced in the courſe, they do not amuſe themſelves with looking behind 
them, to ſee how far they are got in the way; they think of nothing 
but getting over the remaining part of it. This is the only thing their 
minds are intent upon; and in order to this, they exert their 8 


ſtrength. 


I preſs towards the mark, for the prize of the high- call of G God in 
Jesvs CRRIST b. 


Tus crown S. Paul expected as the reward of his running, me 
_ Charsr himſelf. 15 

AN p thus in other places he often had thoſe e in view, Wen 
a reward was propoſed to him who ſhould firſt come to a fixed place. 
He again alludes to them, when he ſays to Timothy, I have fought 4 
good fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, 1 have kept the faith; henceforth 


there us laid up for me, 1 have now nothing to do but to expect the crown - 


of righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righteous judge ſhall give me at that 
great day<. That is to ſay, at that day, which will be the laſt of my life, 


and the end of my race. There were judges appointed for theſe exer- 
ciſes, whoſe buſineſs it was to determine. to whom the prize belongedd. 


V. 13. 71 14. « 2 Tim. iv. 7. 8. Es perlent der Arhleres, 10 
bon de remarquer, ili avoient contume de froter d'huile tout le corps, lorſque is etojent preſts d'en- 
trer dans la lice, & de faire preuves de leur force. Nous voyons auſſi que lorſque les chretiens ſont 

preſts de mourir, parce qu/alors ils ont des combats plus rudes, a ſoutenir contre le demon, Dies a voulu 


que les pretres les oigniſſent 4 n * pour lr ane, un nove areroiſement de force Aare 
"ew ce moment terrible. | 


A 
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AND as the life of man is a perpetual warfare, S. Paul conſiders him- 
ſelf, in the Epiſtle 10 the Philippians, as a fighter too. And I entreat 
thee alſo true yoke-fellow, aſſiſt thoſe which have laboured with me, in 
the eſtabliſhment of he Goſpel. The Greek word ſignifies, II ho haue 
faugbt with me-. | 
Tux ſame apoſtle does likewiſe ſometimes allude to the ancient mi- 

litary diſcipline ; the principal laws of which, as related by Flavius Ve. 
getius, when he is ſpeaking of the Roman ſoldiers, are theſe: They nei- 
ther gave themſelves up to any pleaſures, or to any too great delicacies. 
Tf ſweat incommoded them, they waſhed themſelves in the Tiber. The 
ſame perſon was equally fit either for cultivating land, or commanding 
armies. Me ſee one inſtance of it in Quintius Cincinnatus, who du 
offered the diftatorſhip whilſt he was holding the plough. And it was 
therefore the country-men that were to ſupply the deficiencies of the army. 
The l:ſs a man has taſted of the pleaſures of life, the leſs us he terri- 
fied at the approach of death. For, it is in alluſion to theſe laws of 
military diſcipline, that he ſays, that he who has once given himſelf to 
Tzesus Cn Is r, ought to be diſentangled from all the affairs of the 
world. He writes to Timothy thus, Thou therefore endure hardſhip as 
4 good ſoldier of JesUs CyR1sT. No man that warreth, entangleth 
himſelf with the affairs of this life, that he may pleaſe him who hath 
choſen him to be a ſoldierd. To this the Roman ſoldiers were obliged, 
as we learn, from the ſame Flavins Vegetiusc. When the ſoldiers were 
once enrolled, there was no other ſervice required of them, nor were they 
troubled with any particular buſmeſs. This is the law which the emperour 
Leo confirmed : The foldiers whom the ſtate ſupports and maintains, 


ought not to employ themſelves in any affairs but thoſe of the ſtate. 


They ought not to be employed, either in cultivating lands, or in keep- 
ing ſheep, or in any merchandize ; but ought to be wholly taken up with 
the bufſmmeſs in which they are engag'd. And Grotrus proves that the 
ſoldiers were not permitted ſo much as to marry, and have children: He 
quotes very clear teſtimonies of both Greek and Latin authors, in proof 
of i-.-:: .-:; | | 

TRE pay which was given the ſoldiers for their maintenance, was 
called in Latin, Stipendium. It conſiſted partly in money, and partly 


iv. 3. 2 Tim. i. 3, 4. Li. 2. c. 19. ; | 
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in the common neceſſaries of life. And from hence it is, that the ſame 
name has bern given to the maintenance of the miniſters of the altar, 
who fight under the banners of Jesvs CHRIST. No one, fays the apo- 
ſtle, goeth a warfare at his own charges. * The publick is obliged to 
ſupply his neceſſities. And this is the preſent condition of the mini- 
ſters of JEsUs CHRIST. A prince is obliged to pay thoſe who fight 
under him; and this made S. Paul fay, that they who are the ſlaves of 
| fin, receive the pay, or wages of it. But what wages? The wages of ſin, 

fays he, is death. I TUES urn Ft 


CHAP. VIII. 


An explanation of ſeveral names, the knowledge of whoſe 
etymologies is neceſſary, in order to underſtand the Scriptures, 


"HUS have I cndeayoured to omit nothing in this Introduttion, 
which could render the ſtudy of the ſacred books plain and caſy. 

I have collected every thing that I thought could be of any uſe in order 
to the underſtanding of it; and I am of opinion, that an attentive and 
laborious reader will, with the aſſiſtance of this work, find few things that 
will detain him, provided he reads the Scriptures in a language he un- 
derſtands. It were to be wiſhed indeed, that every one had ſome know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue, before he undertook the ſiudy of the Ola 
Teſtament. And thus we have ſeen ſome pious perſons make it a duty 
of religion, to ſtudy the language in which God was pleaſed to converſe 
with the ancicnt patriarchs; and they have addedto this the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue alſo, which is the language of all the authors of the New Tefta- 
ment, except S. Matthew. But the Latin tongue, into which tranſlati- 
ons have been made of all the books of the Bible, is at the ſame time 
both the moſt common, and the moſt cafy ; and the relation it beats to the 
French, makes it eaſy for the French reader to underſtands all LY bag 
when he reads the holy Scriptures in the French tongue. vet” 
WES > 4 
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AND as then it is no part of my deſign to give the reader here cither 
Grammars or Dictionaries of the Hebrew, Greek and Hatin tongues, 
there ſeems to remain nothing more for me to ſay concerning theſe three 
languages, which were in ſome ſort ſanctified by the inſcription of the 
croſs of JEsUs CHRIST. But nevertheleſs, it muſt be conſidered, that 


we find ſome words in the ſacred books which arc borrowed from 


the original languages, and are not tranſlated; and that we find pro- 
per names in them, which ſignify nothing in other languages, but are 
very ſignificative in that from whence they were taken. What, for 


inſtance, would a Frenchman, Lor an Engliſhman] underſtand by the 


word M1CHAEL, if he heard it? He would diſcover nothing in it 
but the ſound of thoſe three ſyllables. But in the Hebrew language, 
this name alone ſignifies ſeveral words. It is the name of that coura- 
gious angel who oppoſed the pride of the rebellious angels, who would 
have been like the moſt High, and ſtopped them with theſe words, ho 
is like unto God? which is the ſignification of the word M1CHAEL in 
the Hebrew tongue. The greateft part of the Latin and French pro- 
per names have no fignification, they were given by chance. But that is 
not the caſe of the Greek and Hebrew names; they arc all ſignificative, 
and are very uſeful in ſhewing the character of the perſons or things to 


which they are given, as we have juſt now obſerved of the name M1CHAEL. 


S. Jerome in the Preface to his book of the Hebrew names, teaches us 
to obſerve, that when we ſte names which befin with the letter A, which 
the Hebrews call ALEPH, wwe are not therefore to conclude that theſe 
words can only begin with that letter; for as they often begin with 
AIN, they ſometimes begin with HE, and ſometimes with HETH; 
and theſe letters change both the names, and their aſpirations. For 
inſtance, the name ABEL, when it begins with an ALEPH, ſignifies 
mourning, or ſorrow ; but when it begins with HE, it ſignifies vanity. 
Thus AMOS, when the firſt letter is ALEPH, ſignifies frong ; but 
when it is AI N, it ſignifies charging, &c. To which we may add, that 
the greateſt part ot the Hebrew letters are differently pronounced. The 
letter Al N is ſometimes pronounced as an 4, ſometimes as an o, and 
ſometimes as gna, and in ſome Greek and Latin names, as . The ſame 
thing muſt be ſaid of HE TH, which others call CHET H; and from 
hence it is that interpreters. do not all read the Hebrew names in the 

fame 
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ſame manner. In the Vulgate we read ISAIAS, [in'the;Eng/zf, IS AI. 
AH, and others write it JESCHAIJA: Inſtead of EZECHIAS, 
Jin the Engliſb, HEZ EKIA Hi others put CHIZ CHIIA; and inſtead 
of JERUSALEM, is ſometimes read JERUSCHA LAIMA,; G. 
B Es IDEs, there are ſeveral Hebrew letters which are very different in 
themſelves, though by their pronunciation they appear to us to be the ſame, 
and we therefore expreſs them by the ſame character. For inſtance, we expreis 
the CA PH, the CO PH, and ſometimes the CHE TH, by the letter c; 
GIMEL, or GHIMEL, and AIN, or GNAIN, by the letter g our 
s ſerves to expreſs three Hebrew letters, S AME CH, TSA DE, and 
SCHIN, or SIN; and the names which we begin with a r, may be- 
gin with a IHE TH, or a IHA U. I thought it proper to make theſe 
remarks, that the different manner in which interpreters render the ſame 


words, may not confound the reader, who knows nothing at all of the 


Hebrew language. e \ e 

I SHALL at preſent enquire only into the etymologies of ſome of thoſe 
Greet and Hebrew names which are moſt frequently found in the Scripture, 
and which may ſerve for a rule to find out the reſt: One name is ſome- 
times compounded of two or more names, among which it was uſual to 
inſert one of the names of God. We have obſerved, that there are ten 
names applied to God in Scripture, but they were not all inſerted in other 
names, in the ſame manner. J AH is a diminutive of the ineffable name 
JEHOVAH, which was added to ſeveral names, as in ISAIAS, or 
JESCHAIJA, that is, the ſalvation of IAH, or the ſalvation of the 
Lord. The name EL was that which they moſt frequently: compounded 
other names of, as in MICHAEL, which ſignifies; Mo it lite anto 
God? GABRIEL, the firength of Gad, &c. ADONAT is alſo one 
of the names of God, whence comes ADONIJAH, the Lord reigneth. 
Zur they had alſo other names beſides thoſe; of God, whichitheyradded 
to their common names, and they were chiefly theſe. A Hi fatler; hence 
comes AB RA M, an exalted father, ABRAHAM," a father of many. 
nations. ABDA, feruant ; whence. comes ABDIA'S, for as ve read it 
in Engliſh, OBADIAH)] the ſervent of the Lord. BEN and BAR 
ſignify ſo 4 and hence come BENAIAH. ie. the ſon. of the Lard 
and ; ARIONA. i. e. ibe ſon the dove. BET H A houſe, and CAR! 
TATH &@ town, are added to names of places z as in HER 
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that is, A houſe of iniquuy, &c. IS CH ſignifies a nnn and hence 
comes 18CARIO TES. i. „ A man of the village of CARIOT, 
From MELECH & king comes ABIMELECH, that is, the father- 
N From NATHAN &@ gift, NATHANAEL., chat is, The gift of God, &c. 

' THBSE inſtances are enough to thew how the Jews compounded their 
— procred to give ſome account, in an alphabetical order, of 
the etymologics of tlie principal names that are found in Scripture; that 
is, of thoſe, the knowledge of mene 
1 the Scriptures. 

AB ſignifies father. A BIA H, father of the Lord, &c. 
- ABEL with an ALEPH at the beginning of it ſignifies grief, un- 
cafmeſs; with an HE, it ſignifies vanity. The nant bf ABEL, thc 
ſon of ADAM, begins with an HE. 

\ABESSALON* ſignifics the father of peace. 

ABRAM, A father very highly exalted, ABRAHAM, A father 
of 4 great people. It is evident, that there was great reaſon for giving 


theſe names to this patriarch. Before he was called by God, he may be 
truly ſaiĩd to have been @ father very highly exalted, or a great man; and 


when in obedience to the commands of God, he left his own country to 
come into the land of Canan, he deſerved to be called The father of 
apt; 0. N hb 

ABA DDO, is the name which is given in Scripture to the de- 
groyisg angel d. It comes from an Hebrew verb which ſignifies te ruin, or 
ig grey, which is the ſignification of the Greek worl Abe which-is 
2 i Note 
ACH and ACHAH ſignify brother, dt alma 
names: ACHAB, that is, the brother of the father; ACHIA, the 
brother of the Lord; ACHIMELECH, my brother the king, &c, 

ADAM, or red. The faſt man: was ſo n nn 
of a reddiſh en IMA 

AD ONIBEZECH, / che thunderbolt of "the — | 

AM with an ALEP H, forbfal; with an AIN, 4 people; whence 
AMMINADAB, 's willing people; and AM MON. bu people. 
AMOS, overcharged,” born down. ANNA, grations, merrifui. 

nn 
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Al N, it ſignifies, who anſwers, or who . Thus A NIA. is he 
anſwer, or the affiiftion of the Lord. 

ARIEL is the Hebrew name for the altar. When it'is dd 
an ALEPH, it ſignifies the lion of God. The fire which was burne 
upon the altar, devoured the victims which were offered _— 1 hen 
it begins with an HE, it ſignifies the mountain of the Lord. 1 

ARMAGEDDON is a name uſed in the — "wah 
ſignification is not very well known, It may come from AR, | which 
ſignifies: 4. mountain, and C HERE MA, WALL S085, men JAS 
if it was ſaid, fbr nmuntain af deſtructia as. 

AZ ARIAsS, or AZ ARI A, ſignifies h help of rhe Love: 

BAAL, BEEL, or BELUS, is the name f an idol; ir ſignifies 
maſter, or lord. To it were added different names, to-diſtingyiſh, the 
different idols. BAAL-GAD, 5z. e. the idol fortune 3 BAAL- 
HAM ON, i. e. the idol of the people; BAALI, wy 4403 AAL 
MEON, the idol of ſin; BEELZ EBU B, the idol of flies 
B AL A ſignifies ancient; whence comes B ALA AM, t 22 
people. Hence alſo comes BAL, which is the name of an idol, and 
ſignifies nothing. The Scripture often giyes this: name to idols. The 
word BE LI in Hebrew fignifies without, and. comes very 19055 to- 
BALAH BELIAL ſignifies impious, wungoverned,. 

BEN, BAR, and BO AN, ſignify. Son. BE NAIAS or E. 
NA IAH, is the ſon f the Lord; BEN AMIN ſignifies the ſon 
of the right hand; BARNABAS,. the ſon of the. prophet x B 
THOLOME Us, 2 keeps back 1 e BO A Min. 
GES, 4 ſon of thunder, & AO ems 

BARUCH ſignifies Heſed; of which ſeveral names are formed 
As BARACHIAS and BARACHEL, who, bleſſeth the 2 
BERE CH in Hebrew ſignifies to bheſs. . BEER. is 4 Well, < or 
tain; BEE R-ELI M, the well of the ram, or of : the reg. 125 
SABEE, or BEERSHEB A, the well of the oat 


BATH, a deaghter: Hence BATH-SEBA, or BATHSHEBA, 


the daughter of the aath; which is we, Name. of b WL "Rom. , 


the Vulgate calls BETHSABEE. . 5-33-30 AATIAMAD 
I 16. N 221110 | 141.140 * 3 221 e i mvulwy 11 TAY 
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- BETH, 4 bouſe, is a name which was joy ned to ſeveral names of 
places: As BET HABA RA, rhe houſe of the paſſage; that is, the 
place where they forded the river Jordan. BET H-E L, the houſe of 
Cod. BE T H. DAG ON, the houſe of wheat, BE IT H-L EH EN, or 
BETHLEHE M, the houſe of bread. BETH-SAMES, or BETH- 
SHE MESH, the houſe of the ſun, &c. 


'CADEM, or KEDEM, ſignifies the Eaſt ; CADUMIM, or KE- 
DEMIM, the ancient, or the Eaſtern peopie. 

CARIAT H, or KI RIATH, '@ town. CARIATHARIM, or 
KIRIATH-ARIM, is the toum ef towns. CARIATH-JARIM, 
or KIRIATH-JEARTM, the town of the foreſts. 


CEPHAS is a Hriac name, and ſignifies a ffone. 


DAN ſignifies he who judgerh, e DANIEL, God who 


Jauche b, or the judgment of God. 
"DAVID ſignifies beloved. 
N ſignifies abundant DIBON-GAD, the PUNDY of 6 
py fon. 
UP 156 M,. red. Hence the Edomites, or Idumeans, have their name. 
ELGANA, a jealous God. "OY 
"ELIE EER, the help of God. Selim EL, the name of God, 
Was joyned to other names of God, as in ELIAS. | 
| ELIZABETH, the God of the oath. 
ELISE Us, the ſalvation F God, or Cod 3 
EMMANUEL, God with us. 
EN, or HEN, 4 fountain.” EN-GADDI, rhe fountain of . 
EN. D OR, the fountain of the habitation. EFVANEIM, the foun- 
tam of gardens. | | 
" ESAIAS, or ISAIAH, the ſatvation of the Lord. | 
_ESAVU, who laloureth. ESDRAS, or EZRA, who Au. 
ESTHER, who ts concealed. 
EZECHIAS, or HEZEKIAH, the frrength of the Lord. 
ABA, 4 little hill. This name is joyned to ſeveral names of places, 
'*. GABRIEL, the man of God, or the frength of God. 
GAMALIEL, the reward of God. | | | 
GETH, when it comes from GATH, ſignifies 4 prov hy and 
whed it comes from GHE, it ſignifies « valley. Thus GETH- 
REMMON, 


OE 


REMMON, the pomegranate greſt ; GETH: SEMANE, the valley 
1 i 

' HANAN, gracious, pions, merciful. ANIAS, the race, F. the 
mercy of the Lord. | = 

HEBREW, 4 frranger, one who has Paſſed over. This name, as 
has been ſaid, comes from the verb A VAR, 70 paſs over. It was gi- 
ven to Abraham, and his deſcendants, becauſe they paſſed over the 
Euphrates, and ſeveral countries, in order to come into the land of Ca- 

JAD, the hand. JADA, to praiſe. From. theſe. two words comes 


JEDDO, his hand, or praiſe pe; and from thence comes JUD.EU'S, 
4 Few; that is to ſay, one who praiſes. 


JERUSALEM, the viſion off peace. Bk . 
JESUS, Saviour. This word is alſo Pronounced JE SUE, or 
JOSHUA, in Hebrew IEHOSHU A. 

JETHRO, excellent. JOACHIN, the preparation of the Lord. 
JOACHIM, the reſurrection of the Lord. JOB, afflicted. 
OANNES, or JOHN, the grace, or favour of God. 
JORDAN. Jordan. This word is compounded of Jon. which 
ſignifies 4 river, and DAN, which is the name of the Place where 
this river riſes. So that it ſignifies, the river of Dan. | 

JOSAPHATH, or JEHOSAPHAT, the e 
JOSEPH, augmentation, or increaſe. "Ip Ce 
JOSUE, or JOSHUA, Lord, Saviour. © AHA 
ISAAC, laughter. Abraham and Sara's fon _— Us ee , 
IS MAEL, or ISHMAEL, the: Lord heareth.” 092 
ISRAEL, who prevails againſt Cod. — received ths ain from 
God, when he wreſtled with the angel. . Of 
LAZARUS, the help of Gad. LIBANUS; white, W 
MARIA, very bitter, or a ſea of bitterneſs. * 10 
MATTHAT, 4 gift.” MATTHANIAS, the . mY God = 
MATTHEW, who is given, © 
MELECH, « king. MELCHISEDECH, the king of juſtice. 
MEL CHIAS, Lord, king. MELCHIEL, God my —=_ KE; 
CHON, their ge men reigning. 10 \ 
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MESSIAH, enornted, in Greek, Chriſt. | exo 

"NATHANAEL, the gift of God. NAZAREAN, eee 

OBED, or EBED, ſervant. OB APD IAS, the ſervant ere 

OBED-EDON, or OBED-E DOM, the ſervant ef nn. 
ocHosIAS, or AHAZIAH, the poſſeſſion of the. Lord. 

"PHARES, diviſion, ſe ſeparation. PHARTSEE, ſeparated.” 

"RAB, great. RABBI, maſter, doctor. 5 
RAM, exalted, maſculine; RAM A, exalted, feminine: Whence 
comes RAMATHA, * the name of a town in Hria, upon mount 

Ephraim. 

RAPHA, phyſick. RAPHAEL, the phyſick of God. 5 
SALE M, peace, or perfection. SALOMON, or SOLOMON, 

5 or perfect. 

SAMUEL, who # eſtabliſhed by God. SARA, 4. 110 
SARA, my lady. SATAN, adverſary. 

SAUL, which is demanded, or which it lent. 
SEDECIAS, or ZEDECHIAH, the juſtice of the Lord. 
SEMEI, or SHIMEI, who hears. SEMEIAS, c or SHEMAIAH, 

<ho heareth the Lord. | | 45 
SIMON, who obeyr. 

"THOMAS, a twin. bib rade 16 Gro pitch le ting 
T OB, good. TOBIAS, a good maſter. _ 

' URIAS, or URIAH, the fire of the Lord. 
ZACHARIAS, or ZECHARIAH, the memory of the Lis 
Do not deſign, to give here an explanation of all the proper names 

that are to be met with in the Bible; my intent is only to give the reader 

2 general idea of them. z and if 1 may ſo ſpeak, to open the way for thoſe 

who are inclined to ſearch farther, - There is, indeed, at the end of all the 

Vulgate Bibles, an explanation of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greet names; 

but it is very difficult to ſind out the true ſignification of them without 

ſceing them written in theit original tongues: Becauſe there; are, as I 

have ſaid, ſeveral Hebrew letters, which though they differ both in figure 

and pronunciation, yet cannot be rendered in the Latin tongue, or 
ours, but by the ſame letter. There are alſo, for the ſame reaſon, ſe- 
veral Hebrew names, which though of a very different ſignification, yet 
cannot has expreſſed in our MO but by the ſame word. And in order 

there- 
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therefore to diſcover the origin of theſe words, it is neceſſary that we have 
ſome little knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. The Prolegomena to tie 
Antwerp Poliglott may afterwards be conſulted; where you will find 4 | 
catalogue of all the proper names written in their original languages the | ; 
Hebrew ones in Hebrew, and the Greek ones in Greek. The Hebrew v2 
names are alſo there written in Greek; becauſe the author of the Palgate J 
follows the LXX. in their manner of expteſſing the Hebrew names. 1 "This is 
catalogue is perfect, nothing can be deſired to be'more fo, © © a 

To this I ſhall here add the explication' of forne Hebrew Wotds v which 
were uſually made uſe of in the affairs of reliph „ and Which th&inter- 
pteters not having tranflated;-are often foiind'i Alle Zutin Striptütes. 

AMEN is a mark of affirmation. This word comes from A MAN, 
which fi gnifies to be e J CHRIST, 7 uſed, this word, 


char the — of God wete Nat Jo e 5 1255 ra * 
of which is Greek, and the other Hebrew, "ſignify the ame thing; a 2 
the Latin interpreter has rendered them by the verb et. And the LXX. 
often tranſlate the word A ME N by this verb and Genoito,; 7 iht 3 18 'to ay 

in Latin, Fiat, or ſo be it: Which hes that rhe (We ord A MEN, is 15 | 
mark of conſent and defite. ON TR e 

ALLELUIA, or HALLELUJAH: is 4 a word v we oficn'n' meet Wit 
in the Tfalms, and the rae has preſerved it: lt fi e praiſe 764 the 


TAE CHERUBIMS' were figures comp N 0 ' of thi thoſe se ok fevera | 
animals, which no body now knows oy, to bende. God commanded „ 
Moſes to put ſome of them over tlie propitiatory, or cover of the ark g of b 
the covenant, as if this atk had been 4 chariot, which they. "at's in | Hebrew | 
KACHAB*," adding to "the letter Ca 9725 which is called The T 1 

of refemblantss- So thit the Word CHE RU Bl MI ignifies as. e chariot ” 

Ezekiel! ſays, that the figures of the Cherubim Were compound of four 1 

other figures. And the greateſt part of the interpreters give them 5 

faces, and think they took their names from thence. For, RU 

RAVIA, in the Chalder language, with the letter CAP H, which 

as I have ſaid,” is the mark of Teleinbiahds! ſignifies as __— But the 


. e. The Vulgate. b 2 Cor. i. 20. © Or rather RECHUB, + © 4 g, 
e Qqqz 88 
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Scripture alſo gives the name of Cherubims to the angels whom God ap- 
pointed to guard paradiſe after Adam had been driven out of it. God, 


ſays the Scripture, having drove out the man, placed at the Eaſt of the * 


den of Eden Cherubims and n W way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life. 


GEHENNA is a. word compounded of G HE, which lignifies 2 vad. 
ley, and HEN NON, which is the proper name of a man, and has ſince 


been given to a valley near the city of, Jeruſalem, in which the idol Mo. 


loch was worſhipped, in honour of whom the Jews were barbarous enough 


to burn their own children alive. Which cruelty is the reaſon why this 
name has ſince been uſed to ſignify the place which is appointed for the 
eternal puniſhment of the reprobates; and alſo to ſignify the torments they 
ſuffer with the devil and his rebellious angels. 

HOSANNA, in Hebrew HOSIANNA, is a word which ſignifics 
O God ſave ws, or help us. TheJcws oſten repeated it on their days of 
rejoycing, and in their wiſhes for the proſperity of ſome perſons of di- 
ſtinQion, as for that of a new king. We find it in the 116th Pſalm, 
(v. 25.) and they to this day repeat it on their feaſt of tabernacles. They 


alſo give the name of Hoſanns to the branch which they carry in their 


hands on this day. On this fcſtival they celebrate their expeRation of the 
deliverance of Iſrael by the Meſſiah ; and therefore looking on I ES us 
Curisr as the Meſſiah, when he entered triumphantly into Feruſalem, 
they received him with branches in their hands, and crying HOSANNA®, 

MESSIAH comes from the Hebrew M ASCHA CH, which ſigni- 
bes fo anoint. It is the name which the Jews themſelves give to him 
whom their kings and prieſts typificd by their anointings. They now add 
to this name that of MELECH, and pronounce it MEL EE CH. HA 
MASHIACH; that is, King Maſtab; or,Meſſiah the king. They alſo call 
him CHRIST, from a Greek verb which ſignifics 70 anoint. Our Lord 
Jzsvs CHRIST who was born of the virgin Mary, has ſufficicntly ſhewn 


| both by, his diſcourſes and actions, that he was the Meſſiah, which God 


promiſed to mankind. 

PASSOVER, or rather PASCHA, comes from PASACH, 
which ſignifics to paſs over. Theodotion, and ſeveral other interpreters 
haye rendered the Hebrew word PASACH, by thatof Peat s and the 

0 24 ah xxi. g. 
1% Vulgate 
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Vulgate does alſo ſometimes make uſe of the word Phaſe® : But the Syrians 


and Chaldeans add an ALEPH, and tranſlateit PISCHA;orPASCHA3 
in which the LXX. have followed them, becauſe this was the language of 
the Jews when they returned from the captivity of Babylon. P ASCHA 


in Hebrew is the ſame thing as paſſage, or paſſmg over. The Jews:cele- | 


brate in this feſtival the memory of the deſtroying angel's paſſing over them, 
when he paſſed through Egypt, and killed the firſt- born of the Egyptians, 
but ſpared the houſes of the Iſraelites, whoſe doors were ſtained with the 
blood of the lamibs, which God had commanded them to olds and which 
for that reaſon were called the paſſover. ' 

RACA is a Hriact word, and comes from RECH, which Koni- 
fies empty, It is a term of reproach, and is as much as to ſay, A man has 
neither wit nor j 

SABAOTH, or ISEBAOTH, ſignifies of armies, and comes. 
2 verb TS ABA, to fight. The word TS ABA allo ſignifies an aſſem- 

bly of people, or an army ; which is therefore metaphorically applied to the 
— which are as it were the i Fan and are drawn. ne 
wonderful order. | 

SABBA TON comes from SAB ATH to 4 or not to wok: 

SER APHIM is a word which ſignifies a. thing that is on 5 
Iſaiah® makes uſe of it to expreſs thoſe angels by, who brought and laid 
à coal of fire upon his lips. And it is either for this reaſon they are called 
SER APHIM, or becauſe of their apperance, which was bright, and. 
like fire e. 

TERAPHIM were idols and images which they 8 and were 
the Di; Penates of the ancients d, which were appointed to watch oyer 
the houſe. The learned think hes were human figures to which they paid 
2 religious worſhip, and which were therefore forbidden to be made. 

War now remains is to give ſome account of the Greek names alſo, 
which though ſometimes made uſe of in the Latin tranſlation, can yet be 

applied to no ſenſe, unleſs we know ſomething of the Greek tongue. Which 
is a very copious language, and has this in common with the Hebrew, that 
its names are not empty ſounds, which only ſignify the things they are the 
figns of, becauſe aſc has ſo applied them, as it n in other W . 


„ Exod. xii. 11. v vi. 2. © See p. 411. Nate g. a 4 Tho. i. Pere Mong 
e as San. See L'Antiquite Expliquee. To. 4. Liv. 4 Chop. 2. 
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A perſon who underſtands Greek, eaſily diſcovers the reaſon why certain 
names are made uſe of rather to ſignify one thing than another. And as 
then it becomes us not to ſpeak, hear, or read any word, whoſe pronun- 
ciation does not at the ſame time give a clear and diſtin& idea of the thing 
it would expreſs; I come now to cxplain the Greek words which the Latin 
interpreters of Scripture have not thought fir to turn into Latin, though it 
_ would ſometimes have been more convenient to have done it, as in the 
following paſlage of Ezekie/*®. And thou ſhalt prepare a meat offiring 
for it every morning, the ſixth part of an ephah of fine flour, 2 
third part of an hm of oyl, to temper with the fine flour; a meat-offer- 
ing continually by a perpetual ordinance unto the Lord. In the Vulgate i it 
is, faciet ſacrificium ſuper eo cata mane mane. The word Cata is a Greek 
prepoſition which ought to have been rendered in Latin, ſerundum. It is 
here commanded to offer ſacrifice every morning in the morning; that is, 
every day in the morning, or every morning. And the word ſacriſtium, 
which the Vulgate uſes, is alſo equivocal. It is uſually taken for the offer- 
ing up of a victim in ſacrifice. But in the Hebrew you have here the word 
MINACHA, which is a clearer term, and ſignifies, as I 1 VV 
iid, an offering of fine flour mixed with oy. 

The Greek words which are uncxplained in the Latin Bible, arc, ac. 
cording to their alphabetical order, as follows. 

-ABYSSUS, an abyſs, is compounded of. a word which FORO 

the bottom, and what is called the privative 4; and it is as much 

as to ſay, bottomleſs. An ABYSS ſignifies a gulph, late, or other col- 
lection of waters which is of an immenſe depth; and in this ſenſe thoſe 
you underſtood-it who tranſlated the holy Scriptures into Greek, 

ANATHEMA comes from a verb which ſignifies to ſeparate,” or to 
devote. It ſignifies a thing ſeparated from common uſe, in order to its 
being conſecrated to God, with imprecations that they who ſhall be 
raſh enough to turn it again to common uſe, may feel the moſt ter. 
rible effects of God's wrath. The apoſtle deſires to be Anatherma for 
his brethren®; that is, he devored himſelf to ſuffer all thoſe cvils in his 
own perro, which God 1 7 jultly have brought upon his brethren, 


| xvi. 14 b Rom. ix. 3. 5 — be dfres to ſuſſr temporal death, if that 
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ANGELUS, angel, ambaſſadour, deputy, Cor meſſenger] in Hebrew 
MALEACH. The word angel comes from a verb which ſignifies 10 


declare. It is uſed to ſignify the deputies of princes and great Lords, who 
are entruſted with their orders, and the care of their affairs in foreign coun- 
tries. And the miniſters of God, whom he ſends from heaven, whom he 
has entruſted with affairs of the greateſt conſequence, and whom he makes 
uſe of for the good of mankind, are alſo called by this name. Of the 
angels, (ſtrictly ſo called) ſome are rebellious, and others continue faith- 
ful. The former are the devils, the latter are thoſe happy ſpirits which 


are always in the prelence of God, and ready to put his commands in exc- 
cution. 


487 


AN TIcRHRIST Us, chat is, Antichriſt, an Crab wank ANTI 1 


denotes oppoſition; ſo that by Antichriſt we are to underſtand one who is 
oppoſed to JESUS CHRIST ; as that wicked one will be, who muſt come 
before the conſummation of all things, and will raiſe the moſt terrible _ 
ſecution againſt the Chriſtian Church, that it has ever felt. 


APOCALYPSE, ſignifies 4 revelation, or manifeſtation of hidden 


things. It is the name of the laſt book of the Scriptures, which contains 


ſeveral things which were revealed to the apoſtle S. Fohn. 
APOSTATE is a name given to thoſe who have been wicked enough 
to deſert the faith. APOSTASIE is the . ny as I or 
quitting any thing. 
APOSTLE is a Greek word which fignifics in erk 4 * 


ger, or deputy, who is to take care of the affairs of the church, or a re- 


publick. It was fo uſed even by the Athenians. Among chriſtians it fig- 


niſies thoſe great men whom Jeens EY himſelf Jens: to * 1 


foundations of his church. 


AR CHISYNAGOGUS, or governour Finke Gated. is pn 


pounded of ARCH , which ſignifies 4 prince: So that WE ate to under- 

ſtand the rt, or prinripal perſon belonging to a ſynagogue. Thus che 

chief. angels are called Archangels, and the title of ARCHIT RI. 
CLINUS was given to ths maſters of: the — beds were prepa- 
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AREOPAGUS is the name of the place where the Athenians met 
to deliberate of their affairs; [it ſignifies, as we render it in Engliſb, 
Mars, hill. | 4 | | 

AZYME, that is, without leaven. ZYMOS ſignifies leaven; and 
the ALPHA which is called privarive, is the ſame thing as withour. 

- BAPTISM comes from a verb which ſignifies ro waſh, or to dip into 
the water : And becauſe they who are thus waſhed in water, are cleanſed 
and purified, therefore the word is ſometimes uſed to ſignify Immerſion, 
or Purification, | 

 BRAVIUM (Greek Beafciam) is the name given to the reward whi 
was given to thoſe who came off victorious, in the combats and publick 
ſports. | | 

| CATARACTES were a ſort of openings, or windows, which were 
at the tops of their houſes. When they were open, any thing might 
eaſily be let down from the top of the houſe to the bottom. And it 


is in this ſenſe, that the Scripture accommodating it ſelf to our way of 


ſpeaking, ſays, that God opened the cataracts of heaven, when he ſent 
the rains which brought down the waters of the deluge upon the earth · 
CATECHESE, or CATECHIS M, are names which come from 
a-yerb which ſignifics o inſtract vive voce. The CATECHUMENS 
were thoſe who were taught the firſt principles of the faith, in order 
prepare them for baptiſm. | 
-CATHOLICK, chat is, univerſal. | 
CHRIST, that is, anointed, in Hebrew Meſſiah.” . 
-CLERUS, Clergy, properly ſignifies lor, or that which fell to any 
one by lot; and from hence it came to be uſed to ſignify an inberi. 
tance. This name is now appropriated to thoſe who are ſet apart for 
the ſervice of God, and have choſen him to be their inberitance. 
-:CONOPEUM was a ſort of vail made in the form of a fine net, 
which left a paſſage: for the light, and at the ſame time kept out the 
flies. The Egyptians uſed to throw fine. nets all over their beds, to 
guard them againſt certain flies which arc called in French Conſens, and in 
Creek Conoyes. The ponds and marſhes which ZEgyps is full of 
breed a great number of theſe inſets. - And perhaps they who tranſlated 
the hiſtory of Judith into Greek, ſpake after their country manner, when 
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they ſaid that Judith pulled down the Conopeurm of Holefernt's bed, af. 
ter ſhe had cut off his head“. 

DEM ON ſignifies one who knows ; ſo that it is taken both in a 8554 
and bad ſenſe. Homer applies it to his gods; and it is now commonly ap- 


plied to the rebellious angels, who endeavoured to cauſe thoſe honours 
to be paid to themſelves, which belong only to God. 

DEUTERONOMY is the ſecond law. It is the name of the 
laſt book of Moſes, in which this law-giver repeats, and if I may ſo ſpeak, . 
propoſes 4 ſecond time, the law which had been already written in the pre. 
ceding books. 

DIABOLUS, devz/, that is, calumuiator, or one who accuſes falſy. 
The Greeks give this name to thoſe who give themſelves up to iniquity 3 
and from thence it came to be applicd to evil angels. 

DIACONUS, deacon, that is, miniſter ; it comes from a verb which 
ſignifies fo ſerve. 


DIADEM properly ſignifies a wreath, which emperours and kings. 
formerly wore round their heads, to ſhew their dignity. 


ECCLESIA, church. This word properly ſignifies an aſſembly of 
people called together by the order of the magiſtrates :  Whence it comes . 
to be applied to all thoſe whom God has called to eternal life. 


ECCLESIASTES is one who — the people in an am- 


EN CE NIA comes from a Greek word which ſignifies to renew, 
The interpreters of Scripture make uſe of it, to tranflate by it the He. 
brew CHANAK, which may be underſtood of all dedications>, whe- 
ther that which is made after the building of a temple, or that which is 
made after it has been purified, and if I may fo ſpeak, renewed.” 


— Biſhop, comes from a Greek word which ignites an 
overſeer. ID 


ETHNICUS is the ſame thing as Gentile. The Jews called mem 
ſelves the people of God, and gave other people the name of GIM, 
that is, Nations. So that theſe Nations called in Greek Ethnoz, in Latin 


Gentiles, were the idolaters who did not worſhip wr en 
1 c ee W 


| Jud. xiii. 9. Pulg. Canopy. Ex;. q John X. 22. 
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E V A NGELIUM, Goſpel, ſignifies a piece of agreeable, happy, and good 
neus; as that was which informed mankind of the birth of a Saviour. 


EUCHARIST is thankſgiving. \ 


EXODUS, @ going out. This is the name of the ſecond book of 
Moſes, fo called, becauſe the firſt thing ſpoken of in it, is the miraculous - 
march of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 12 

GAZOPHYLACIUM, treaſury, is properly the place where the 
riches and treaſures of the temple were kept. The firſt part of this word 
ſignifies riches, and the other comes from a verb, which ſignifies to keep. 
The place where the alms were kept, were called by this name. 
| GENEALOGY is a deſcription of the family and anceſtors, from 
whom any one is deſcended. 

HERESY was taken at firſt to ſignify any opinion in general which 
was ſtrictly adhered to, whether it were good or bad; ſo that it pro- 
perly ſignified 2 ſef7, But ſince the apoſtles have preached to us the do- 


| Qrine of Jesus CHRIST, and ſince it has been no longer lawful to 


follow any other doctrine, they have been called hereticks who have ſe- 
parated themſelves from the communion of the faithful, to follow errour. 


So that the word is now taken in a bad ſenſe, to ſignify a ſect that re- 


volts and rebels againſt the church. 

HOLOCAUST is a word compounded of an adjective which figni- 
fies whole, and a verb which ſignifies to burn. It was properly a ſacrifice 
in which the victim was entirely burnt and conſumed upon the altar. Ne- 


vertheleſs, this name has been given, but in a more extenſive ſenle, to ſome 
other ſacrifices, ſome parts of which the prieſts had for themſelves. 


IDOL ſignifies 4 figure, or an image. Nevertheleſs, cuſtom has ap- 
propriated it to ſignify the ſtatues of the falſe gods, which were themſclvcs 
called :dols, as being nothing elſe but figures. of gold, or filver, or ſtone, 
or wood. So that this name idol being taken for the falſe god it repre- 


ſents, may well be ſaid, in the language of the Scriptures, to be nothing. 


There is but one God; the gods of the Gentiles are not. And it is in this 


- ſenſe, that S. Paul ſays, We know that an idol is nothing in the warld. 


From this word zuol comes idolatry, which is the worſbip that is paid to 
ido's ; Ido!ater, which is he that worſhips them; and idolothuta, which 


L Ggnifies the on” of the vittims, which were offered up in ſacrifice to them. 


IOTA 
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- IOTA is the name of a Greek letter. S. Matthew gives us to under- 
ſtand that it is very, little. Nevertheleſs, it is not the ſinalleſt in the Greek 
alphabet ; but] ESUS CHRIST ſpoke Hebrew, and S. Matthew wrote in 
that language, in which the letter] OD in the Hebrew alphabet, which an- 
ſwers to the iota in the Greek, is but half a letter, and is much leſs than any 
other. 


LAl c Es is a name by which the people are called, [ mee to the 
Clergy. ] LAOS in Greek ſignifies people. 


MARTYR, according to the import of the G * ſignifies any wit- 
neſs in general; but it is particularly applied to thoſe who have bravery and 
courage enough to confeſs the faith of JEsUs CHRIST, and to lay down 
their lives in the defence of it. 

MYSTERY is a word which comes from a verb which ſignifies fo 
ſhut up, or to conceal ; ſo that a myſtery is a thing ſacred and concealed. 

NEOPHYTE ſignifies 4 new plant, or à thing newly planted, a 
novice. So that this name is applied to thoſe who being newly converted 
to the faith, are not yet fully inſtructed, nor fully ſettled in it. 

PARADISE is a Greek word which ſignifies a garden, or a park 
or nurſery where trees are brought up, and where wild beaſts are kept for 
diverſion. The Greek interpreters give this name to the garden God planted 
in Eden, wherein Adam was put before his fall. And it is from this de- 
lightful garden that the name is applied to thoſe happy manſions of bliſs 
which God has prepared for thoſe who ſhall fauhfully Wer his com- 
mandments. 

PARAS CE VE, preparation, is the name that was given to the day 
in which the law commanded the Jews to prepare every thing that was ne- 
ceſſary for life, againſt the ſeventh day, which was the day of reſt. k 

PENTATEUCH is a name given to the five books of Moſes. 
PEN E ſignifies fve, and TEUCHOS à book; ſo that to call them the 
Pentateuch is the ſame thing as to ſay, the five books. 

PENTECOST was the #f7zeth day, reckoning from the day after the 
feaſt of the paſſover, and from thence it takes its name, It was one of 
the moſt ſolemn days. | 

PERIPSEMA in Greek ſignifies properly erdure, or excrements ; and 
it is alſo taken in the Greek for expiation. This name was given to thoſe, 
2. 18. : = | 
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who were condemned to death in expiation of ſome crime. And when 
S. Paul ſays that he was omnium peripſema, he intended to ſignify there- 


by, that the people had as great an averſion and contempt of N the 


perſons who were condemned to ſuffer death. 
PHYLACTERIES were pieces of parchment artfully nile up, in 


| which the Jews put ſome words of the law. We have ſaid enough of theſe 


Phylacteries in the former part of this work. 

PRESBYTER is an o men; this name was given to the mi- 
niſters of the Church, cither becauſe they formerly choſe ſach to be ſo as 
were of an advanced age, or rather becauſe nothing ought to appear in their 


lives and conduct, which is not the effect of a conſummate prudence ; or 


even becauſe they had the ſame reſpect for them, and paid them the ſame ho- 
nours, as they did to perſons of an advanced age. And in this ſenſe there- 
fore this name rather ſhews their dignity than their age. 


PROPHET, according to the ſignification of the Greet name, imports 
one who forerefts future things. But the Helleniſt Jews don't always fo 


underſtand it. They alfo underftand by it, à teacher, or a man of letters, 
and even a pver. So that S. Paul ſpeaking of a poer who had ſaid that the 
Cretans were liars, calls him in his Epiſtle to Titus, a prophet *, They who 
made hymns and ſongs were called by this name. 
PROSELYTE is the name which was given to thoſe who left the 
ſuperſtitions of their fathers, to embrace the Jewiſh __ The word 
ſignifics a ſtranger. 
PSEUDO is a Greek word which ſignifies falſe, or deceitful: So 
that pſeudo-apoſtoli, arc falſe apoſtles ; pſeudo prophete, arc falſe pro. 
hets, &c. k Wop 
N PYTHONESS fignifics a woman paſſeſſed by a demon, which was 
worſhipped under the name of Python. Apollo was called by this name, 
becauſe he killed the ſetpent Python. But the word is rather to be derived 
from a noun which ſignifies 2 ſerpent and 4 magician : So hat by a Pytho- 
neſs we are to underſtand @ Magician-woman. 
SCHISM ſignifies ſeparation. Schiſmaticks are they who ſeparate 
themſelves from the body of the faithful. 
"SYNAGOGUE ſighifics aſſembly. But it is alſo aſed to ſignify the 
place where the Jews aſſembled to hear the law of Gd. 
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SANHEDRIM was the place where the Jewiſh magiſtrates aſſembled. 


I have already ſaid enough of it in te fit par of. this work. The Great, | 


Sanhedrim (ate in the temple, 
TETRARCHY, it is pretended, ſignifies the faorth part ofa ſtate, 


fo that @ Tetrarch is one who governs that fourth part. But nevertheleſs, 
it ſeems to be rather a title of honour which was interior do that of- King 


and Erhnarch, but fuperior to that of Toparch, 
Ir often happens, that where we find an Hebrew mond in the New 
js opt wc find alſo the interpretation with it. Thus when the Eyan- 
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work, enred whichis Hebrew andthe —-— the ſame thing 


[viz. Twins.) S. Peter is alſo called Cephas, both which names ſignify a tone, 


TABITHA and DORCAS are the Greek and TO names of the 
fame perſon, and both ſignify a goat. © i”: of] ; 6 


ELYMAS and MAGUS”: are alſo che dun ut ui dre me 


firſt of which is noted and the ether e Nec E Ne 
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may all be read in a OF a 500 His 


E eee * 19. Joivien the reader with 
a taſt and love for the holy Scripture, to make plain the dith. 
culties of it, and to give. light 40 it; it is now time, after having ſaid 
all that I think noceflary to this deſign, that I ſhould ſet down the order 
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which mey be preſcribed for dividing it in ſuch à manner, 25) that; it 


may be all read eyery year. For it is a moſt pieus cuſtom, and very 


falutary to the foul, not to let any day paſs, without reading ſomething 


in this divine book. Nothing can conduce more to the ſuppott and 
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ALL the Bible is holy, every thing in it is inſpired by God; but it is 
like a temple, in which though all be conſecrated to God, yet ſome places 
in it are more holy, and more venerable than others. In the ſame manner 


ſome parts of the Bible arc more holy than the reſt, or are at leaſt more 


proper to make us ſo: And in this rank I put the Goſpel. Ir contains the 
life of Ixsvs CuRIs r, the hiſtory of his miracles, and his divine in- 


ſtructions which make up the body of chriſtian morality. His miracles 


convince us of his divinity, his life is the pattern of ours, and his inſtructions 
are the rules by which we are to walk in it; and no day ought therefore to 
be let lip without reading ſome part of the Goſpel, ſince our lives arc to be 
regulated, and'we ſhall hereafter be examined by it. The workman never 
lays aſide his rule and compaſs. | 


AND among thoſe parts of Scripture, CG to be principally read, 
I alſo place the book of Pſalms; becauſe it is moſt proper to aſſiſt us in the 


moſt eſſential duties which are due from man to God ; namely, prayer and 


thankſgiving. For if our not knowing how to pray, and our being ignorant 
of what we ought to ask, makes us ſtand in need of the Ho LY GHos r to 
aſſiſt our weakneſs; how much more difficult is it for us to praiſe the ſu- 
pream majeſty of heaven, who are in his ſight but duſt and aſhes? Now the 
Pſalms of David teach us both how to praiſe God, and how to pray to 
him. No body has ſpoken more worthily of the divine power, greatneſs, 


| holineſs, mercy, and providence, than the Royal Prophet. The wonders of 


the creation, the beauty and order of the univerſe, the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, and different ſeaſons, the infinite vanity of the creatures, and the 
ſurprizing ſplendour and number of the ſtars are all repreſented by him with 
the moſt lively cloquence. He ſpeaks of all the elements and the beings 
"which are particularly appointed toſhew the power of God, and to execute 
his commands, I mean winds, thunder, and tempeſts. Who has ever 
given a more lively, and more magnificent deſcription of them than David? 
And is not all the hiſtory of the Jewiſh people, from the calling of Abra. 
zum till they became the peaceable poſſeſſots of the land of promiſe, con- 
"tained in the Pſalms, and fo adorned with the fineſt beauties of poetry, that 
prophane authors have nothing of this kind which can equal the poems of 
this great king? But what ought to make this book moſt cſtcemed and valued 
by chriſtians, is, its containing ſome of the cleateſt prophecies concerning 
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The P/a/ms are alſo excellent prayers. The ** of man was Poly 


yer better expreſſed, or his wants more ſtrongly repreſented, than by the 
Pſalmiſt. We here find the moſt preſſing motives that can be made uſe 
of, to incline the Almighty to favour us, and to engage him in our 
aſſiſtance. David makes uſe of every inducement, and neglects nothing 
that can be perſwaſive; and when he cannot find in himſelf ſufficient 


rcaſons for his obtaining his petitions, he has recourſe to God himſelf, 
and drawing reaſons for ſucceſs from the divine nature, engages God for 


his own glory's ſake, not to give up his people into the hands of their 
enemics, who would inſult their God, for having deſerted them. And 


this is what has made the church always have a particular reſpect and love for 


the Palms; inſomuch that they were all of them formerly appointed to be 
read over once a week in the publick offices. And every private perſon 
ought, according to her example, to have theſe divine ſongs always in his 
mouth. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh the other books of Scripture, which are 
read only at certain ſeaſons of the year, from the P/al/ms and the Goſpel : ; 
Theſe ought to be read every day?. And as to what is tlie proper buſineſs 
of this place, the dividing the reſt of the Bible in ſuch a manner, as that the 


whole may be read over in a year; it ſeems to be of little conſequence, to | 


keep any order in it, provided the whole be read over, and begun anew 
every year; but nevertheleſs, it will be granted to be yet better to be or- 
derly and regular in it. Now of all the methods that can be propoſed, 
none is more juſt, than the following in our private readings, the publick 
leſſons of the church. Beſides, that this uniformity is moſt pious and ac- 
ceptable to the Lord; the care the church has taken to chooſe out ſuch 
paſſages of the ſacred books, as relate to the myſteries which are celebra- 


ted in it, does alſo much contribute to our induction in N ban 8 


filling our minds with the ſpirit of it. 
W x have obſerved that the . canſed tha re to ay — 


to her children, in her publick aſſemblies. For Moſes, as is ſaid in the 


Acht, hath of old time, in every city, them that preach him, being re a 
He agreeable i this unh the practice of the Church: of England, "abide Gb bn 
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in the ſynagogues every ſabbath-day*. And the Jewiſh Calendar ſhews 
exactly how the Scriptures, and each chapter and ſection muſt be read, as 
we have ſeen. In imitation of whoſe example it is, that the church has 
always commanded the Scripturcs to be read in her offices, But whereas 
only ſome very ſhort paſſages of Scripture, or rather only the title and be- 
ginning of each book is now read in the Roman Breviary, the church for- 
metly read every book entirely over without omitting any part of it. 

AND it was in conformity to ſo venerable a cuſtom, and the general 
ſentiments of the church, that a perſon as learned as pious, printed a pam- 
phlet in French, in the year 1669, at Sevreux, in which he propoſes a 
method of reading the Scriptute every day according to the publick offices. 
With this mathod, the whole Scripture may be entirely read over once a 
year, without making the readings ro be too long at a time. For ſome 
chapters, which contain only genealogies, and an enumeration of families, 
may be paſſed over. And on the fotemn days no reading is appointed, be- 
cauſe it is ſuppoſed that every one is then ſufficiently taken up with the pub- 
lickroffices of the church, 

Tus treniſe is fo fine a one, that I thought my ſelf obligedtoinſert it here 


Talmoft} entire. The authot of the Latin work which l tranſlate d, contents 


himſelf with abridging it; but I am perſwaded that the reader will not think 
it too long in this tranſlation. It is a Intle prolix, but nothing is men- 
ioned but what is matcrial. | 

OS v Theſe are the words of the French vrauſlarer, wt of Pere Lamy, e's 
< #0 — — — — en ee eee e 
to e eee eee Sa be in de. | 
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ln 'of thoſe; who have propoled makods for reading all the Scri- 
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Chap. X. the Holy Scriptures. = 
dividing the number of the chapters of the Bible, by that of the months 


or days of the year, to ſhew how much muſt be read every day, or every 


month, in order to finiſh the whole in the "year : And this 8 8 not 
much difficulty in it. 


Ork Exsõ conſidering that nothing is more Smien nde than to — 


the general directions of the church in our private devotions, have endea- 


voured to accommodate theſe pious readings to the order that is kept in the 
Breviary; it being evident, that the church has conſecrated certain books of 
Scripture to ccrtain times, in order the better to imptint on our minds the 


| N rf which are then celebrated. 


Bur as this way of dividing the Scriptures is not ſo calily adjnited as the 
other, becauſe of the difficulty of reading whole books of Scripture, while 
the church reads only ſome chapters of them ; ſome perſons have therefore 


obſerved, that the method of this kind, which was propoſed ſome years 


ſince, and ſeveral times printed, had two conſiderable inconveniences in it. 

The fir/? is, that it often happened that too much was appointedto be read at 
once, ſome days having five or ſix, and ſometimes ſeven chapters allotted 
them: And the ſecond, that ſometimes it appointed nothing but pieces of 
morality to be read, which is filling the mind with too much nouriſhment at 
a time; and that at other times it appointed nothing but nn your 
which are not ſo inſtructive and edifying to all-ſorts of perſons. - 

Ap conſidering therefore that that method which belvajlite with the 
general order of the church, (which we ſhould always honoureven in the 
ſmalleſt things) is undoubtedly preferable to all others; we have thought it 
our duty to preſerve it, and have at the ſame time endeavoured to remoye 
the two inconveniences beforementioned, in the New-method, which is 

propoſed in the following tables: For, we have endeavoured to adjuſt every 
thing ſo well in it, that though in the ſpace of a year we read the whole 
Scripture, (cxcept ſome enumerations of proper names which may be omit- 
ted) yet there is generally but three or four chapters to be read in a day. 
And as for the Second difficulty, we have mixed the moral and hiſtorical 
books together as well as we could, that ſo every one may daily, with eaſe, find 
ſome ſpiritual nouriſhment and edification; imitating in this the commendable 8 
conduct of the ancients, who, as Caſſian obſerves, generally put a wo 
both out of eee nen e in ike — nme 
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Wr have likewiſe as nearly proportioned every days reading to one ano- 
ther as was poſlible, putting fewer chapters together when they are long, 
and more when they arc ſhort. But we ſet down nothing particular to be 
read on the ſolemn feſtivals, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that the ſervice of the 

church ought at thoſe times ſufficiently to employ our thoughts in meditati- 
ons on the myſterics which are then celebrated, as has already been ob- 
ſerved. 
F. 8 | * . $ 


Of theSi- BUT in order to a right underſtanding of the method which we have 
NEU 4 followed in this table, it muſt be obſerved that the year conſiſts of 365 days 
af cal and ſomewhat more than ſix hours; becauſe the ſun is ſo long in making his 
year. revolution, before he returns to the point from whence he ſet out. 
Wnuicn days, if divided by ſeven, make fifty two weeks, and one day 
over; and theſe fix hours are kept to make a day every fourth year, which is 
inſerted in the ſixth of the Calends of March, that is, the four and twentieth 
day of February. And this day is called Biſſextis, and the year in which it 
falls Biſſextilis; becauſe they reckoned in Latin on theſe years, bis ſexto ca- 


lendas, that is, they reckonedtheſixth dey of the calends twice; I mean twice 


before the firſt day of March following, [or twice in the ſame year.] 

Tux days of the week (called in Latin Ferie) are marked in the calen. 
aar by theſe ſeven letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. So that if the year 
conſiſted only of fifty two weeks, theſe ſeven letters would make a conti- 
nual circle, which would begin every year, But the odd day which the 
year contains above fifty two weeks, makes the year always end with the 
ſame letter, and the fame day of the week, with which it began; and conſe- 
quently the next year cannot begin with the ſame day of the week, but with 
the following one. Which is the reaſon of the change that is neceſſarily 
made of the dominical letters every year, ſince the letter which one year is 
the Sunday. letter, muſt, for this reaſon, be the Munday- letter of the next 
year: And hence it alſo comes to pals, that the feſtivals which are fixed to 
certain days of the month, muſt conſequently change the days of the week 
on which they fall. 5 % 4; 
NEVERTHELESS, if this was the only difference, theſe feſtivals and 
theſe dominical letters would return in the ſame circle every ſeven years, 
But becauſe there is alſo. every four years, an intercalary day, or biſſextile, 
which makes the fourth years, or leap- years, to conſiſt of 366 days; there- 

« fore 
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fore this circle cannot retutn to its firſt order in ſeven years, but it muſt be 
four times ſeven years, that is, twenty eight years; before it begins again in 
the ſame order it did at firſt. And this is what is called The Oele of the Sun, 
or the Circle of the dominic al letters, which ſerve to regulate the week days 
in every year, and the feſtivals which are fixed to certain days of the month. 
Bur neither is this circle ſufficient to reduce the other feſtivals which are 
called Movable, to the ſame order, andthe ſame time; betauſe they depend 
upon Eaſter- day, which being fixed according to a full moon in March, 
does therefore happen ſometimes ſvorier, and ſometimes latex. For if we 
would have the years to return in one perpetual regular courſe, as well with 
regard to theſe feſtivals as the others, we muſt make a cycle ef ſeveral hun- 
dred years long. But nevertheleſs, it may be obſerved, that thete are properly but 
thirty ſix differences in all this, and that therefore thirty ſix briefs, or tables, 
would be ſufficient to regulate the publick offices for ever; though not ſo 
as that they ſhould always fall in the ſame order and ſucceſſion with reſpect to 
one another, yet ſo as that the Epacts and Dominical Letters would agree 
: together. For, as in the circle of twenty eight years, the ſame Letters return 
five times, ſo in this other circle, the ſame Epacts would return ſeveral times. | 
Each particular Epa# might alſo fall upon the ſame day with each 6 


Dominical Letter; and ſeveral Epaz?s might joyn with each Letter, in gwing 


Eaſter on the ſime day: So that this order would depend upon this con- 
currence of the Letters and Epacłs, as is known to all who underſtand a 
little of the diſpoſſtion of the Calendar, and as may be ſeen in che Tables 

Jer fudimg Eaſter, which it would rake up too much time nere toexplaih?, 


' AND that I may not detain the reader with any thing chat is foreign to 
my ſubject, I ſhall barely conſider the! year, Beer as ova, or as Ele. 
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ther week to it every ſix years at leaſt, and ſometimes. every five years 
ſince there may happen to fall two leap- years in five y ears. 


ALL the Movable fraſts which are regulated by that of Eaſter, hens 
to the Eccleſiaſtical year, and this year always begins with the. firſt ſunday 
in Advent : Becauſe the church having always a regard to JEsUs CURIST 
in every thing ſhe does, begins her year alſo with his birth; that is, with 
the time of Advent, which ſhe appoints to be the 6 
our ſelves for the worthy commemoration of his nativity. 

Tre Firſt ſunday in Advent is always that ſunday. 6 
the feaſt of S. Andrew; which was regulated in this manner, that there 
might never be leſs than four weeks, either compleat, or at leaſt begun in 
Advent : And by this means, this Firſt ſunday in Advent is ſometimes 
carried up ſo high as the 27th of November, and ſometimes brought down ſo 
low as the third of December; which makes it caſy ug a 
the fifty third week of the year here before Advent. 


F. U. 


ating THAT this method of ranging the Scriptures which is repreſented in 
= 7 ug the following tables, may be the more caſily underſtood, and may be al 


aſtical 


year ij to 


wa 
uſeful, by making a ſort of perpetual cirele, we have divided the Eee. 


Fixed and 4 year into certain ſeaſons, and theſe ſeaſons into Fixed and Movable 
Mov:ble weeks, as ſome authors have already done before us. 


4. 


W call thoſe weeks Fixed, which always fall at the fame ti time; and 


thoſe Movable, which arc ſomctimes placed! in one part of che year, and 
ſometimes i in another. . 
T nus the four weeks in Advent arc called fixed; becauſe though the 


fourth is not always compleat, yet a fourth ſunday does always happen in 
Advent, and at the ſame time of the year. 


Tas three Sundays after Advent ate alſo fixed,” becabſe there are 
"never leſs than W ſundays between the Fourth Sunday” in Advent and 
N ot; 

Bur between the third Sunday after Advent and Sepruagelind, we 
have laced five other weeks which we call Movable; becauſe they are 
ſometimes & found here either in part, or wholly, and ſometimes they are 
wholly or in part placed UL the ten ſecond Sunday after Trinity, ac- 

coding a"the Sepruage/oma 3 25 ale ſooner or later; which 
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entirely depends upon Eaſter-day, which, is regulgred bag 155 moqn in 
March, as has been obſerved in the foregoing ſega: y 7 571 3111 

THE three weeks of Septuageſima, Sexageſima,apd 88 are 
allo fixed as well as the five weeks in Lent,Paſſion;acek,Eaſter-week, and 


the ſix weeks that follow it between that and, Mhitſuntide, and Ii hit un- 


«week it (elf alſo; for theſe always fall in the ſame order, and nothing can 
interrupt it, though this order begins ſometimes ſooner, and ſo 
later, as Eaſter happens. 61 Gail Toll vw 
Arx hit ſuntide Fang is alſo Inuit 5 7 and two and een) 
ſundays after it, which are fixed, and always the ſame . 
So that if wereckon the Four ſundays in Advent, thethreaſiulnday l or 
Advent, the three of Septuageſima, Sexageſima, and Quinguag eſim, the tive 
of Lent, that of Paſſion-week, that of Eaſter, the ſix after Eaſter, that of 
Whitſuntide, that of Trinity, and the two and twenty after Trinity? 
we ſhall find that these are alrcady ſeven and forty which are fired and 
permanent in their order, in which they always follow one another. 


Bur the five which remain to make up the number of fifty two, of 


which the common year conſiſts, are not ſo ; becauſe, as hias been ob- 
ſerved,” they may ſometimes be placed after the third ſunday. in An. 
vent, and ſometimes after the twenty! ſecond ſunday after Trinity ; and 


this is the reaſon why they are called ub. By which it appears that 


there may be ſometimes ſeven and twenty ſundays between Trinity and 
Advent, and then there will be but throe:ſundays beryceha dia aH 
Septuageſima; and that on the contrary; there inay ſometimes ben eigkt 


ſundays between Advent and Stptuagema, and then there withibe u 


two and twenty ſundays between Trinity and Advent; which igneverths- 
leſs much more uncommon: than the other, the laſt weck of the year l- 


moſt always falling after Trinity, and making the twenty thirdafteriie, 211! 


Tunis is the order of the rommon peat, which conſtits of fity two 


weeks. But the extraordinary.yeats have alſo another Week beſides theſe, 
which makes a' fifty third week, and is always that wich which theſe years 
end. And therefore though this week does not always happen every het, 
yet we do not eall it moweble, becauſe when it docs ha Per, K is Al 1 
in ine ſame place, and can never happen befetc' Sepruige/ans'; thotiph It is 
ſometimes joyned to thoſe movable weeks Which are placed after Tini 
* which 1 ir is FTE to * leſt ono bt theſe movable weeks 
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ſhould be placed before Sepriageſims, as not to leave enough. to fil up 
— time after Trinity. 

For inſtance, There were in the year 1506. five and twenty Sundays 
0 Trinity; but that does not imply that therefote titee of theſe Mova- 
- ble weeks were added to the two and twenty, to make up that num- 
der: For three of theſe Movable weeks having been in that year placed 
before Jeptuageſima, there could remain but two to be placed after Tri- 
nity. But then to theſe two was added the extraordinary week for the 
laſt; which made up the number; and fo of other yeats in tlie like man- 
ner. At the end of our Tibles the reader will find this extraordinary 
week, with a rule which may ſcrve for his direction, that he may never 
miſtake it. But it may here be obſerved, that as often as the ſundays be- 
tween Trinity and Advent, joyned to thoſe between Advent and Septua- 
geſema, make in all 31; (or which is the fame thing) when the weeks 
between Trinity and Advent joyned to the Movable weeks of that year, 
make in all 28, this ſhews that this extraordinary week muſt then be 
uſed; as will more particularly appear from the T able of the Movable feaſts, 
which we ſhall add to that of the Scriptures. And by this means, this or- 
4 will deine i always ee ee eee 

F. III. 

Wi have in this New-methbod, placed the readingof the prophet ISAIAH, 
in Advent, becauſe he is the Evangelical prophet, who is more expreſs and 


— = particular in his prophecies of the coming of Chriſt, than any other. And 


obſerved 


in this 


we joyn Leviticus with him, not only becauſe it were difficult to find 


New me- any other time to fix it in; but alfo' becauſe the ſacriſices mentioned in 


thod. 


this book, contain an infinite number of figures, which may be referred 
.o Jesvs: CHRIST himſeif, who was born only to take upon him our 
fins, and to become the victim which was to be our purification. 


* As to our, beginning S. Pexts Boiler here, on the fourth ſunduy in 


Advent, it muſt be conſidered, that there would not be time enough to 
read them all over, if we did not begin them till after Chriſimas; beſides that, 
properly ſpeaking, this fourth ſunday. is not ſo ſtrifly in Advent, but that 
it may be conſidered as diſtinct from it; For, according to ſome authors, 
een originally was but one and twenty days, which make three weeks, 
which repreſent the three times of our ſaviours coming to the barten fig- 
tree, of which S. Gregory ſpeaks; namely, before the law, under the law, 
and after the law: or his coming among men, by the myſtery of the in- 

carnation, 


ec a" = © 
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carnation, his coming into men by the operations of his grace; and his 
coming againſt men to judgment; as has been obſerved by 'S.' Bernard, 
Which is further confirmed by pope Innocent the third, who on account 
of this fourth ſunday, makes two comings to ne one te 
after death, the other the general one at the laſt dax. 

Bur however that be underſtood, nothing ſeems more FERRER to " 
read in this laſt week of Advent, than this Dactar of grace; ſince if the 


503 


laſt judgment be then the ſubje& of our meditations, nothing can better 


diſpoſe us for ſuch reflections than the truths which he teaches us: 


And if it be ſuppoſed that this judgment has been already figured out in the 


precceding weeks, we are then the more at liberty to _— a . _ 
this week, and to look on it as independant. Fi 

Bur however that be, it would perhaps be difficultto id a. ben proper 
ſeaſon to read S. Paul in, than that which approaches the en of our 
Redeemer, whoſe grace he ſo often preaches. 

Tux reading of this apoſtle is continued to the Movable weeks; and i 
the Septuageſima happens to fall ſoon, he cannot be read all over, (ac- 
cording to our method) till the laſt weeks after Trinity Which may 
likewiſe ſerve to repreſent to us, by this diſtance of time, the: diſtance of 


the nations where S. Paul preached; it being very reaſonable that he 
who laboured more in the Goſpel, and preached it in more different coun” 


trics than all the reſt of the apoſtles, PEO 
more different times than they. 


Nativity, which we extend at leaſt to the third ſunday after Advent: 


And then in the Movable weeks which follow, the threg rar | 


TOBIT, JUDITH, and; ESTHER, are joyned with S. Paul. 
In JUDITH we may learn what care Ve 

pollute our ſelves at the tables which luxury and intemperance have 

made very prophane?; and that it is only by ſobriety, retirement, and 

prayer, that we can gain the n over our IR FRO 

Holofernes Was 4 figure. re aff 160459010 en od ns 
' AND by the example of ESTHER, 1 "we may allo be Jed a 

perance, and to hate the vanities of the world; and may obſerye im hey 

hiſtory, the difference between thoſe feaſts Where nothing is. 

or aimed at, but luxury, and good _; _ 7 575 ao have 
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Leviticus is continued during the whole feftivl of Teſus Chrigs 
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more lawful and more honourable views. Since on the one hand we 
here ſce the fall of a great princeſs, which points out that of our own 
ſouls; and on the other, the deſtruction of Haman, and the exaltation of 
Eſtber and Mordecai, which ſhews how much God hates the proud, and 
delights to exalt the humble and thoſe who are at the greateſt diſtance from 
all the vanities of the world, at the ſame time that their ſtation in life 
obliges them to be perpetually in the midſt of them. 

Fon the two laſt Movable wecks, ſome of the Leſſer Prophets are 
added to what remains of S. Paul, and that not without reaſon. For as 


theſe two weeks are oſteneſt placed before Advent, at leaſt the laſt of them 


which is almoſt always there, we have alſo placed ſome of thoſe prophets 
in them, who ſpeak moſt clearly of the coming of I Ess CHRIST, either 
ar his firſt, or fecond appearance, which is always repreſented by the firſ?. 

Tuus we read in JOEL*, The ſun ſhall be turned into darkneſs 
and the moon into blood, before the great and the terrible day of the 
— come. And MALA CHI ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, ſays, Be. 

hold, I ſend my miſſenger, and be ſhall prepare my way before 
me, and the Lord ſhall ſuddenly come to his temple, even the meſ- 
ſenger of the covenant whom ye delight in, which cntirely relates to his 
frſi coming; and afterwards he ſays, Behold, I will ſend you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and wg, ns of the Lords, 
which relates to his ſecond coming. 

Bur if theſe weeks happen before Septuageſims, it is likewiſe viſi ble 
that theſe readings there muſt be very well placed ; ſince nothing can tend 
more to the drawing wicked chriſtians off from the exceſſes they give into 
at this ſcaſon a, than the repreſenting to them, that if they do not take the 


advantage of the firf? coming of Jes us GR 15x, they will ſoon be over- 


taken by the ſecond, when he will come as a terrible judge, to puniſh their 
offences. For, as no exhortations can be ſtronger and more forcible than 
thoſe of the Prophets in ' Scripture, whether their intent be to draw 
us from evil or to incline us to embrace that which is good, ſo no ſeaſon 
can be more proper for the application of them, than this. | 

And therefore the reading of HOSE A, in the fourth Movable k, 
is alſo excellentiy well adapted to this end: Becauſe this prophet repre- 
ſents, very 8 the ſevere "reproofs with which God © condemns 
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the irregularities of the ſynagogue, which he at laſt repecis, to take in the 
church of the Gentiles in its room; and he ſhews us at the ſame time, the 
ſevete puniſhments which God inflicted on the vices of the Iaclites, who 


inſtead of retaining their integrity, ſutfered themſelves 10 be ea | i 4's 7 
with the profane cuſtorns of the Gentiles. Tt; VE T AF HS e [ 1111 


O Septuageſima GENESIS is begun, becauſe this is the time that 


r 


how great a prophanation thoſe chriſtians are guilty of, W ho live in a more 
diſſolute manner, at this time, than in any other ſeaſon of the year. f bh ad j 
Tus time was called Sepruageſima for ſeycral reaſons; but one of the 
moſt viſible is, that there are ſeven ſundays between this and, Paſſjon- 
week, which repreſent the ſeven ages of the world, and the 70 years 
of the captivity of Babylon. For this captivity ought to. reprelcnt to us 
that into which Adam and his children have been led by fin, in all ages 
of the world ; and the ſeventy years it laſted are repreſented by the ſeventy. 
weeks of Daniel, at the end of which JzsUs CHRIST was to be offered 
up in facrifice for our deliverance from it. Thus the time of the paſſion, | 
that is, the time in which the church prepares her ſelf particularly to 
celebrate this offering up of the Lamb, does. not come till after theſe, 2. 
ven weeks of Sepruageſima, which repreſent theſe ſeventy years, at the 
end of which theſe ſeventy weeks were reyealed to Daniel. And it is. 
remarkable, that the angel told him, when he revealed them to him, that 
he muſt firſt reckon ſeven weeks, and then ſixty two. So that theſe ſeven 
weeks are alſo very well repreſented. by the ſeuen weeks between Sepfua- 
geſina and Paſſion-week, as the ſixty two others, (of which it is Gid, Aud 
after threeſcore and tuo weeks ſpall Meſſiah be. cut off,) are by the ſixty 
two days which. fall between the fame. term and Good. friday. Fot, the 
church can only give us here a brief repreſentation of theſe things. Ane 
thus the Holy-week taken ſeparately, does alſo repreſent to us the laſt of 
Daniels weeks, in which the ſacrifice was to ceaſe, and that before it 
W. N Ter YE | 
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was ended; and in the midſt of the week he Ba Cauſe the ſacrifice and 
the oblation to ceaſe a. 
Tux books of Moſes (except Leviticus, which has already been 0 
are continued till Paſſion-week, to ſhew that we were ſubje to the law, 
till JESUS CHRIST by his death delivered us from it. Then we take 
Jeremial, becauſe he was the moſt expreſs image of Jesvs CnRISsT, 
as humbled in pains and torments, not only by his words, but alſo by his 
ſufferings; and becauſe there would not otherwiſe be time enough to finiſh 
it, we begin it the thurſday before. 

Good friday, and the day before it, arc TY the LAMENTATI- 
ONS of the ſame prophet. And ſaturday in paſſion-week is read B A- 
RUCH; which is the more ſuitable to this time, not only becauſe he is 
as it were a continuation of Feremiah; but alſo becauſe he begins already 
to raiſe the hopes of the Jews a little, in the midſt of that weight of affli- 
Qion and captivity, under which they groaned. 

JosHVa is placed after Eaſter, becauſe he is the figure of the true 
Josnva, or JEsvs triumphant and in glory; who leads into the land 
of the- living, the fouls which he has delivered from death and hell. Af- 
ter which is read the book. of Jopces, which repreſent the apoſtles and 
biſhops who ſucceeded Jesvs CHRIS I in the government of the church, 
And to this is added the hiſtory of RUTH, who. was a poor ſtranger, but 
was nevertheleſs thought worthy to be one of thoſe from whom ] xs us 
CR Iistr defcended, to teach us that God is no reſpecter of perſons, and 
thar' his church was to be particularly formed out of the Gentiles. 

Bur with the books of the Ol Teſtament, thoſe of the New arc 

again begun with the REVELATIONS, which may be conſidered as 
the Goſpet of JesUs CuxISsTH raiſed from the dead, and then follow 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, that this book may be placed 
25 near as may be to Aſcenſun day and Whitſunday, where its hiſtory 


bet ore E Epiſtles of the Apoſtles are placed in Whitſun-week and the week 
following becanſe their words ought to be conſidered as the effect of that 
fulneſs of the HoLy GnosT, which they received, as on Whir-ſunday, 
and as the firſt rules Wide Me ee e ATR which he now 
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Tux books of Samuel and Kings are begun after J/hztſuntide, and read E 
for ſome part of the ſummer : The wars which are related in them, are ac. 
cording to S. Auſtin, the figures of a more ſpiritual warfare; and ſhould + 4 
put us in mind, that what graces ſoever we may have received in the pre- | 3 
ceding days of joy aud ſorrow, we are never to leave off fighting till we 
leave life, which the Scripture calls a ſtate of ar nd am ptetbong, . he 1, ife, 
of man upon earth is a continual warfare a. 1/61 nil bs 
AND therefore as this ſpiritual war requires a great deal of 1 81 
prudence for the conduct of it, we have added the books of Solomon to theſe 
hiſtories, in order to teach us how we ought ro regulate our behaviour; FR and, 
that how confuſed ſoever our external affairs may be which are typiticd- by: 
theſe wars, yet that we ought never to fail of ſupplying our ſouls with ſpiri⸗ 
tual food, by reading ſomething, And theſe moral lectures are ſo ranged, 
that the Proverbs and Eccli ſiaſtes, and often the book of Wiſdom it ſelf, 
(which is a fort of abridgment, or repetition of the ſame inſtructions) are 
all read over before we come to the Song of Songs; that ſo, according to the 
ſentiments of the fathers, we may have learned in the firſt of theſe books 
how to ſubdue. entirely the fleſh and its luſts, and in the ſecond; how to 
tread all the vanities of the world under our feet, before we come to this 
more ſublime diſoourſe, which is fit only for the pureſt ſauls,. who can 5 
er begin to feed on the pleaſures of another life, before they leave this. 
AND we may obſerve in the forementioned hiſtories, another — 
figure, which is, that as after God had rejected Saul, had defeated | his ene 
mics by the hands of David, and had eſtabliſhed the glory of his temple, 
which was the figure of his church, under Solomon, who was the figure of 
Jzsvs CHR1sT, the Kingdom of the Jews was, divided under Rehg- 
boam; ſo after God had rejected the ſynagogue, had defeated. his enemi⸗ ; 
by Ixsus CHRIST his ſon, the apoſtles, and the primitive fathers, and 55 
had ſhewn the glory of his church under chriſtian emperours, ſchiſms, and | 
hereſies began to grow in ſtrength, as ſoon as the days of perſecution were | 
once paſt. But as this was the time in which, God cauſed the molt * 
cellent dodtors of the church to appear; ſo we have joyned to theſe hiſto- 
ries of the Kings, the books of Daniel and Ezekiel, they being two of | 
the moſt excellent men that ever appeared in the Jewiſh church. 


Tuxsx two prophets have this i in — chat 1 751 both wiote at the 
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ſame time, and during the Babylonif captivity. But becauſe the b 
of Daniel has a more natural connexion with the end of the Worte of 
the Kings, and the end of Ezekiel does better connect with the beginning 
of Ezra, we therefore begin with Daniel, and end with Ezekiel. But we 
intermix their chapters with one another, the better to fhew the order of the 
times in which they faw- the viſions which they relate, and how God be- 
haved himſelf towards his people, during this captivity, and the future ex- 
pectations and hopes which he gave them by theſe prophets. | 
AFTER this follows Ezra, becauſc it is the hiſtory of their return from 
this captivity : And we here ſee them firſt employed after it, in the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of that temple, with the deſcription of which the book of Exze- 
kiel ends. And becauſe ſome may think this deſcription, though full of 
myſteries, to be a little dry, we therefore begin in the thirteenth week after 
Trinity, tojoyn morality with it, by joyning to it the book of Eccigſiaſticus, 
which we continue to read with Ezra and Nehemiah, but break it off 
while Jab is reading, becauſe that book is it ſelf full of moral precepts, 
widh are intermixed with the thread of the hiſtory. 


WI bavye put this book of Fob between Nehemiah and the Maccabees, 
becauſe there is nothing in the tacred books to fill up this chaſm in ancicnt 
And we may learn from thence, that as we read this hiſtory after 


the eevurif of the Jews to Feruſalem, and the re-buildiog of the ſecond tem- 
ple, when they began to enjoy profound peace; ſo it was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


after the emperours had given peace to the church, that there were found | 


martyrs to patience among the retired and ſolitary, of which martyrs Job 
was the figure. Which may alſo ſhew us, that we qught never to be better 
atisficd with the private afftiftions God ſends us, than when the ſtate where. 


in we live is in appearance mot happy, and fartheſt removed from publick 
calamixies. 


Tux books of Maccabees follow Job, to teach us, that in the grogrels. 
even of the greateſt virtues, there are ſome difficulties to contend with, and 


to ſhew us, that we ought to be very careful, bow we. ſuffer our ſelves to 
be weakned cither by outward afflictions or diſcaſes ; and qught on the con- 
trary to act the King in the midſt of poverty, and to return with double 


vigour to the combat, after we have made 2 good uſe of our ſufferings : 
Which we ſhall never be able to do, unleſs we watch over our ſelves, with 


particular care, in the beginning of our overcoming our misfortunes; which 


ought 
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ought to be conſidered, as a ſtate of recovery from ſickneſs, which it is 
ſometimes more difficult to ſupport ones ſelf in, than under the diſtemper 
it ſelf. And for this reaſon, therefore, we here reaſſume the book of Ec- 
cleſiaſticus, to joyn it with this hiſtory of the Maccabees; that we may 
learn from this divine work, (which the ancients call raα ele, as treating 
of all virtues) holy rules for a truly religious and chriſtian converſation, and 


that circumſpection which we ought always to apply to the leaſt actions of 
our lives. 
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AFTER this we take the Leſſer Prophets, becauſe they are full of car- 


neſt exhortations to repentance, which is the only means ſinful man has 
left to prepare himſelf to receive IExSS CHRIST [whoſe Advent now 
approaches] and alſo becauſe they fpake particularly of his coming. 

Tavs, (not to mention Hoſea, Joel, or Malachi, of which we have 
already given an account, when we ſpoke of the Movable weeks) we here 
ſee in Amos, with what fury God revenges himſelf of his enemies with- 
out ſo much as ſparing his own people, whoſe luxury and vices were an 


abomination unto him, and declares that the captivity of Babylon was at 


hand, and that they ſhould not make mention of the name of the Lord, 
in the calamities to which they ſhonld be reduced; that even this might 


make them the more defirous of ſecing and hearing min Dems was: 
infinitely to excel all the prophets. | 


OBADIAH allo aſſures us, that the day of the Lord is W 
2 


ONAH ſhews us the value of repentance, 4 bags 6 ets 
 Ninevites. | 


MICAH ſeems to be e 2a in his ftile, in the force and 


energy of his reproofs, and in his manner of comforting Sion, by pro- 
miſing her her Sovereign and her Saviour, and by being ſo e 
as to declare that Bethlehem ſhould be the place of his birth. 


NAH UM alſo expreſſes God's fury againſt his enemies, but be adds, 


| Behold upon the mountains, the feet of him that bringeth aged tidings, 
that publiſheth peace! O Judah, keep thy ſolemn feaſte*. 'By which, 
he ſhews that the coming of the Mefiah was near at hand. 3 
HAB AKK UK propheſics of the ruin of Feruſalem, and al of Har 
ef the Chaldeans whom God would make uſe of to deſtroy itz and he 
ſhews at the ſame time the deliverance of the Jews by Cyr#5, and that of 


M10. 2. 21 15. 
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the elect by JesUus CARISsT, of whom "A RTE if had already been 
in his temple, and had enjoy ned all the earth to keep ſilence before him 
 ZEPHANIAH ſeems to be the abridger of Jeremiah. He fiſt brings 
confuſion upon the Jews, and other nations, for all their ſins; and then 
comforts them, as if the Lord, who was to be their deliverer, was alrcady 
in the midſt of them®. 

HAGGAI, full of a wonderful boldneſs and confidence, preſſes upon 
the Jews the re-building of the ſecond temple, and aſlures them, that the 
glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than that of th: former, becauſe 
of the Meſſiah, who was to appear in it. And looking through the fir/t 
coming of I xs us CHRIST, to the ſecond, and conſidering them both as 
very near, he ſays, Tet once it is a little while and I will ſhake the hea- 
ven, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry land d, which may be under- 
ſtood of his /a/# coming; and then he adds, And I will ſhake all nations, 
and the deſire of all nations ſhall come, and I will fill this houſe with 
glory*, which may alſo ſignify his firſt coming; fo viſible is it, that the ſpi- 
rit of God does almoſt always joyn them together. 

Z ECHARIA H. is more copious in deſcribing what was to happen to 
the Jews, till the coming of the S oN of God, whom he always has in 
view; and he is ſo particular in relating the circumſtances of his life and 
death, and the advantages which the church would derive from thence, that 
he ſeems rather to be an evangeliſt than a prophet. 

So that whether the ycar ends with this week, or with the laſt of the 
Movable weeks, the reader will always find things which point out the 


coming of the So of God, in a very ſingular manner, and are par- 
ticularly proper for this ſeaſon. For it may here be obſerved that 
the laſt week a3 the Eccleſiaſtical year is as it were the preparation for Ad- 


vent; whence it was that ſome would formerly have it to be a part of it, 


and therefore made Advert to contain five weeks. 


AND if the year ends with the extraordinary week, you will there 


Aan things taken from the Epiſtles of S. Peter and the Revelations, 


which ſpeak of the laſt time, and the day of judgment; and this we 


; Monger proper © ern . the ſeaſon in which this 


065K always falls 1 4 | 
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AND it may alſo be obſerved, that in this Nero. method, the Prot hets which 
arc the Apoſtles of the O law, and the Apoſtles which are the Prophets of 
the Neu, are diſperſed throughout almoſt all the different ſeaſons of the year; 


that we may at all times look on them as our maſters, who are to teach us how 
to know, and love God, and reform our manners; and that by this means, 
we may not tire our ſelves with reading too much at one time. 


The Us E of the TABL I. 5 Y 


HIS table is very eaſy to be underſtood. Above the columns is ſet 
down the time of the year, and at the fide of them, the ſundays and 
week-days: and in the body of each column are cyphers, which anſwer to 
theſe ſundays and week-days, and ſhew what chapters are then to be read of 
the book which is named above. And wherever we ſee other ſmaller cy- 
phers under theſe with a line betweeen them, as 38 g---21, it ſignifies that 
you arc to leave off at the ninth verſe of this thirty eigthth chapter, and re- 
aſſume it at the one and twenticth verſe, either entirely omitting what is be- 
tween, or running it but ſlightly over. And if there are ſeveral little cy- 
phers one above another, it ſignifies that theſe places are as it were ſo many* 
parentheſes, which are paſſed over, but all the reſt is nevertheleſs read. 
But if there be an o before the little bar, inſtead of a cypher, as 0---27, it 
ſignifies that you are to begin reading this chapter at the 27th verſe: And if 
on the contrary, it be after the bar, as 23. o, this ſhews that you are to read 
this chapter to the 23d verſe, and no farther. 

AND if you find an o by it ſelf among the large cyphers, which ſhew * 
the chapters, it either ſignifies, that the chapters which are not marked, are © 
to be omitted, or that you are not on that day en en the warn 
which is named, where this o is, 


N. B. It muſt be here obſerved, that what we here a the firſt week 
after Chriſtmas, is the firſt week after Advent; whzch is the laſt week 
of the civil year, which ends in December; and we call it ſo, A 

Chrifimas-day is always in it, at leaſt, if not * it. 
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N. B. If there yet remain any weeks between the rweney ſecond After Trinity and Advent, they muſt be 
filled up with as n Fact ape en Geog mer par pe oe gn os 
number of fifty two weeks, which ordinarily makes up the year, will always be found compleat. But be- 
cauſe, as we have faid, the eccleſſaſtical year has ſometimes fifty three, we have therefose added this extraordi- 
nary week, which can never come before Sepruageſans, but always falls immediately before Advent; which 

no oftner than once in five or fix years. And therefore we have filled it with what has been al- 
becauſe otherwiſe what would have been put in this week, would not have been read 


188 
if 


But if any one ſhould not remember, how many of theſe moveable weeks were left unread bofore 
Fer need only obſerve that the $ of the moveable week is always the third Sunday of the 
1V1L year, in Fanxary. So that they have only to look on an Almanack, and reckon as many moveable 
weeks before Septuageſima, as there are Sundays between this third Sunday in Fanuary and Septuageſima, and 
then the moveable weeks which remain after that, will be thoſe which are to be read in this place. And i 
after all there yet remains a week Advext, it muſt be filled up with this extraordinary week. 

But that every thing may be the more clear and eaſy, we ſhall here add A TABLE OF MOVEABLE 
FEASTS, up to the year 1740. whercin theſe weeks will be ſhewn, as well as the feſtivals which depend 
upon Eafter and one of the eye will ſhew all that has been ſaid about them. 


The number which is ſet againſt them in this Table, ſhews how many of them happen every be- 
fore Sepruageſims ; and conſequently what remains of them after that number is taken out muſt be Adel after 9 
the 224. week after Trinity, to compleat the number of the weeks of the year. 


Por ines, the your T ͤ ˙· 15 ; and conſequently 

there will then be one of theſe moveable weeks before Septuageſima, and to to the 224. after 1 
— ̊ uu. week: in the” Tubla, when abi io that of the warts dts ht 3 

| all but 26, this ſhews that to them muſt alſo be added the extraerdinary week before ed, And that | 
this may be the better diſcerned, I have mark d the years which have it with an Aſterisk. +. 4 
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rec the animals that 


7rd Pr 186. 


7 


have three offices 
relating 


532 


3 


INDE X. 


relating to the book of the law, which (ell 
very dear, p. 186. Tbe reſpect they have for 
the book of the law, 186. The number of 
the canonical books, according to the Jews, 
281. How they are divided in general, 281. 
Their diviſion into greater and leſſer ſections, 
283. The authors of the canoncical books, 
286. When the books of the New Teſta- 


ment were written, 290. The canonical 


books were * written in — 2 
guage, 291. hat gives a book authority, 
293. S. Auſtis's on this head, _ 
are ſeveral claſſes of rheſe books, 
A lift of the books of each claſs, Ibid. 

by the Jews put none of the books which 
were written in Greek in their canon, 297. 
The canos of the books of the New Tra- 
_ 297. Which are Apochryphal books, 


298, 
Buildings, ſee Houfes. 
Burials, how performed by the Jews, 242. 
They never burnt the dead, 243. 
Butter, what it 7 in Scripture, 454 
(Cw what, 32s: Three ſorts of Cabals, 
326. Practical Cabals, what, 327. 


Cakes, the ſeveral ſorts uſed by the Jews, of 


what made, and how baked, 145. 
Calendar of the Jews, 1 
115. The Jewiſh calendar it ſelf, 116. 
Calvary, the mount, ſo called, 76. 
Camp, The form of that of the Jews, 83. 
Canaan, what people inhabited it when Abra- 
ham came to it, 67. 


Candleſtick of gold, its in the tabernade, 
$x; and in the temple, 92. 
Captivity, the begi of the captivity of 


Babylon, 37. Princes of the captivity, what, 


197. | 
Catieh, how bred by the Jews, 241. 
Ceremonies of the pagans in their idolatry, what, 


376; and where perf 374 


ple, 220. Why it was not practiſed 


- The ſecond circumciſion per- 

formed Ve, 54 e 2 
opinion 1 it, 5. The 1 

for circumcifion, and w . 6. The i- 


Cubit of the Jews, its 


De;alogue, an obſervation on it, 221. 
viſion into two tables, and the number of 


n:ceſſity of it, p. 6. When it became uſe- 
leſs, 7. S. Pauls cenſure of thoſe who took 
away the marks of circumciſion, 7. S Fe- 
rome sexpoſition of thoſe words of 8 Paul, 7. 

Commentaries, fee Scriptures, 

Concordances, what, and by whom made, 368. 

Congius, its capacity, 244- 

Copper, its — 250. Several forts of it, 251. 
2 the Latin word which ſigniſies copper, 
is to be underitood, 447 
Court of the Prieſts, go. Of the Iſraelites, go. 

Of the Gentiles, 90. 

Creation of the world, how underſtood by the 
Pagans chemſelves, 16. In what ſeaſon of 
the year it was created by the Word, and for 
the Word, 16. 

Criminals, the method uſed by the Jews to per- 
ſwade them to confeſs their crimes, 214. 
What was done with the poſts to which they 
were tied, 214 

Crucifixion, not practiſed among the Jews, in 
fame manner as among the Romans, 212. 

n 258. Cubit of 

Egypt, ſee Meaſures. 


Aniel, his character, 38. Why the ews 

don't place his works among thoſe of the 
hets, 282. 

id defeated Golieb, 33. His reign and pro- 


call a whole natural day, 1044 They reckon 
two evenings to every day, 105. Days of 
afflition, 115. 


5 
Dead, what the Jews believe of their ſtate, 243. 


Its di- 


246. 
246. 
— — 377; have had 
future things, 378. 
s opinion concerning the 
Diſeaſes are the effects of 3 2 
of the diſeaſes mentioned in Scripture, 


I. 
' Drachma, what, 245. 


_ Drines, 


Drinks, the euſtoms of the Jews at eating and 
drinking, p. 240. = 
ER three ſorts of them, 
[ Earth — is round. 48. 
ts principal parts, 
Eating, ſee Drinks. 4. 
Editions of the Scriptures. The tradition of the 
Jews, that every one was obliged to take a 
copy of them, 348. Editions of the LXX. 
350. Of the Vulgate, 351. Of the Poly- 
glotts, 351. Of the whole, and all the parts 
of the Bible, 354. Note 4. 
Egypt deſcribed, 61, 62. 
3 Judges of the people of God, 


— by whom invented, 450. 
Empire Reman, a civil war in it, 41. 
4, what, 161. 


75 8. 410. 
15 diviion,. 48. 


Eſas his birth, and Jacob's, 22. Why called | 


prophane, 3. Note a, 
E ſſenes, ſce Seck. 
Etbract, what, 73. 
Evil, in what GnſeGod i is — it, 460. 
Europe, its bounds and iſlands, A 
n what, 207. hy che 71 
thought pagans excommunicate, 20 
A form of excommunication, 209. A de- 
ſcription of an excommunicated perſon, 209. 
How the Samaritans were excommu 
209. Three forts of excommunication, 210. 
Expiation, the feaſt of it, 1 The ſacrifice 
offered up by the ieſt on that day, 134- 
FA,. how obſerved by the Jews, 191. 


Feſtwali, three ſorts of them among the 
—— Feaſt ot New-moon, what, 130. 


them, 1 
Figures, by he — 25 them in Scripture, 356. 
Firſt-fruits, a proof of the reſpect ſhewn to the 


ELIF A Kor eh 


7 ſeven or of 
perties, 4 


Food, diffrent ſorts of food, and how dreſſed, | 


| Ws, how ns by the Jews, 242 


G. there were — Galilees, 70. Gal. 
lee of the Gentiles, what, 72. 


INDEX 


Gebennah, why hell was ſo called, p. 76. 

Gemara, what, 232, 484. 

Genealogy, the Jews kept two genealogies, 236. 
yg exactneſs in drawing and keeping them, 


33 the lake, why ſo called, 72 
_ why called, The book of the tuft, or of 


COT 
8 = Y is meant by them in Scripture, 
67, 6 


Goat r ſage, why ſo called, 134. He was a fi- 
gure of Ixsus CHRIST, 134. 

God, proofs of his exiſtence, 14. The quali- 
ties he aſſumed with reſpect to the Iſraeliten, 
$3. The names given him in Scripture, 383. 

The ſuperſtition of the Jews about writing 

= Ajmer 333. The names given to the 

gods i in ; Scripture. 384 

aa * proportion of ts it bears to ſilver, 
249 The names by which it is called in 
Scripture, and their ſignifications, 447. 

Gopher- av00d, what, 52. 58. 423. 

Goſpel, what, 270, 280. It ought to be 5nd 
every day, 495- 

Government, x7, that of the Jews ws a theocracy, 

beginning of their republick, x + 

Ig hy had . ſorts of government 
2 194- Moſes divided the men of 
underſtanding into ſeveral claſſes, to bejudges 


of the I Remarkable things in 
| the Ar of the republick of 
the Hebreus, | 


bay 


ro 49- 


Cr what, 237. How 
they rent their cloaths when ed at any 
thing, 216. When this was forbidden the 
bigh-prieſt, 216. The ſtuffs of which the 
Jewiſh habits were made, 449. Silks not in 
uſe in Moſes's time, 451. 
Hair of head and beard, how worn by the Jews, 
239. 
. the Scripture, what, and by whom 
E, 7. 
Harveſt, 4" the firſt-fruits of it, and when 
offered up, 131, 132. 
Hatred of t © Jeni forthereſtof mankind, 13%. 
Havilah, what 
Hebrew tongue, that of the cred books, 300. 
Whence it had its name, 3o1. 1 8 
301. Whether the mother of all 
303. Altered in the captivity, 304. „ 


it ceaſed to be the the vulgar tongue, 
rot five 


ptoprieties of it, 3130 The a 
dying 


% 


com ver / 9. ' 

Hellex:fts, why hated by the Jews, 187. The 
ſchiſm of the Helleniſte, what, 179. 

Herod re-built theremple, 42; divided his ki 
dom his 73. 


b what, 415. 
Holocauſt, what, 147. 
Honey, when not to be uſed 
„ Ty mg aa, Jews at Fers- 
Houſe a . Le had fit roofs, 77. The 
great mens houſes, 77. No houſe: 
to be = Feruſalem, 76. —— 
manner of building, 239. How they wrote 
Ge ems of Od on the dome of 


L 
Acob, his deſcendants how diftingui 


his king- | 


the Jews, 145 | 


77. a 
Te form of a man's houſe, 77. - 
Jezvs Chair ſuffered at the ſame the 
paſchal lamb was offered up, 26. Note 4, 
and 45. An of his life, 44 All 
things that to the Hebrews were 
types of him, 17. Proofsof his divinity, 15. 
Jews, by what name diſtinguiſhed from other 
nations, 4 The beginning of their 70 years 
Captivity, 37. They were 200 under 
hs domiaion of cha Fran, {wav a> 
ſecuted by Antiochus, 39. Mattathias exhorts 
his brethren to their liberty, 40. 
Whence the Maccabees had their name, 40. 
They ſucceſſively governed the people, 40, 
41. What the firſt employment among the 
ancient Jews, 241. They brought up men. 
Inſe#s, the name of ſuch as are mentioned in 


Scripture, 413. | 
Jobs the Baptiſt, when be m—_ 


The wiiracles acending his 
Fonah is ſent to Nineve, 35; Embarks to 


— Jaws CarnT, 44- 
avoid going thither, 36; is thrown into the 


| from Eſaws, 3. He robs his of | fea, and ſwallowed by a fiſh, 36; be- 
the 23. His retreat to. Labas, 23. — es. ſrops Carr, 36. 
His viſion, 23. He is purſued by Laban, What the tree was, under which be ſate, 21 
23. His ing with an angel, 23. His | Zordan, the origin of the name, 66; is 
prophety of the birth of J=svs Curr, 24. moſt the onl river in Paleſtine, 66. | 
Idolatry of the Iſraelizes puniſhed, 31. The | Jeſepb ſold by his brethren, 23; makes himſelf 
origin of idolatry, 371. It was introduced | known to them in Rhe; 24. Hisdeath, 24. 
by flattery and ambition, 372- Gods com- the people who were diſheart- 
mands to blot out all the ſteps of it from || ned by the report of the ſpies, 29. He and 
Rogen 276 Theepocha of ido- | Caleb only enter the land of promiſe, 29. 
latry, 381. ſorts of it, 379 He ſucceeds Moſes, 30; fights with the Ama- 
Idols, the names of ſuch as arc lekites, 27. » JL. 
ipture, 385. Iſacc, his birth, 22. His marriage, 22. His 
Idumes of theOidTeftament, what, 63. Note a. | death, 2 * 
By whom conquered; 70. Whence it de- | Iſbmael, his birth, 19; is driven wich his mother 
rives its name, 70. from Alrabam s „21. 
„ EIng oye agus Iſrael, the names of the kings of Iſrael and 
, ſed, 41, Why they obeyed his command, 69. 


Fealouſy, the waters of it, what, 226. 

Feruſalem deſcribed, 74. The mountains with- 
in it, what, 75. It was built by David, and 
called the holy city, 68. A particular cuſto 
in it concerning the letting houſes; 76. Its 


advantageous ſituation for the preaching of 
the Goloel, 65. Its deſtruction with that of 
the temple, 47. Why it was neceſſary that 


my 


Fudah, from the diviſion of the ki 

35. The end of that of Iſrael, 36. 
Iſraclites delivered from the Egyptians, 25. 

Their inceaſe in Egypt not incredible, 24. 

Note i. 40 years-in the wilder- 


hey ſtay 
neſs, 28; and why, 62. How divided in 
their camp, 84. | 
Ithamar, his deſcendants, 8. 


* * 


* 


INDEX. 


Jubilee, the of Jubilee. 2. 
mology of the word, 113. iviledges 
of vom, 114. * rr 
agreeable feſtivals the Jews had, 128. Tbe 
manner of freeing ſlaves at that time, 128. 


— 


Jl 
„ fee Iſrael. | 
, ſee Seck. 


a, Pilate was governour of it when John 

preach, 73. It was a Roman pro- 

196. Archelaw 

Ethnarch 73. See Pak- 
4 = according to the 

their number di t. ing to 

heard, 200. Their number muſt | 


F 
J 


r 


TIE 
1 


witneſſes 


KI of Iſrael and Jadab, their names, 35. 
n 2 


Amb, an obſervation concerning that which 
L was offered up daily, 147. ; | 
Land of Promiſe, us bounds, 63; its diviſion, 

68; its different names, 65. | 
Law, God gives the law to the Jews, 28. The 
books of the law read only in Hebrew, 187. 
The zeal of the Jews againſt thoſe who tranſ- 
greſſed the law, 216. Some allegorical laws 
explained, 217. God has given different 
laws at different times, 219. The law of 
Noah, 29. Maimozides's opinion concerning 
the laws given to Adam, Neab, Abraham, 
and other patriarchs, 220. The opinion of 
the Jews concerning the law of Moſes, 221. 
Several things ſhew God to be the author of 
it, 223. Laws for the ſecurity of life and 
* 224. Laws for the ſupport of the 
„ 223. The Oral Law what, 227. 
| Maimonides's Opinion of it, 227. The opi- 
nions of the Jews concerning it, 228, e 

Ctice of the Jews in caſes wherein the law 
a 230. The author of the Oral 
Law, 231. Tr adit ion. 
to the 


Ito The ety- W 


7 


The Jews reckoned their time by Fubilees, | 


governed it, under 


Letters, when, and by whom brought 


Greeks, 303. The of the Greek and 


che captivity, zog. The opinion of the 
Jews = difference between the 
| preſent Hebrew and Samaritan characters, 
304. The likeneſs of ſome Hebrew letters to 

one another one cauſe of the difference we 
find in the verſions of the Scriptures, 309. 

The Hebrew and Greek * 
Levi, his proſperity dedicated to the ſervice of 
the altar, 8. The diviſion of chem into ta- 
milies, 2. e 
Leviathan, what, 16767. 
Levites diſtributed among the other tribes, 68. 
The duty of each Levite in the camp, 82; 
their ſubfiſtence, 153; their conſecration, 
54; their age, andqualifications, 154.; their 
— and numbers in 2 time, 155; 

they might marry into any tribes, 236. 
3 what, 145; they always . 
» I45- ; 

Libre of the Remans, and the po of other 
nations, what, 245. 8 * 
Linnen, ſeveral ſorts ot it. 111. | 
Lom, his different names, 402; his qualities, 


Locuſts, their different names and ſpecies, 414. 
Some of them were permitted to be eaten, 

Lot retires to Sodom, and is ſet at liberty from 
Chedorlaomer by Abraham, 19. An angel 
2 out of Sodom, 2242. 

Lots, the feaſt of Lots, 137; on what occaſion 
inſtituted, 137. Why ſo called, and how 
celebrated, 137. i 22, . 


M. 
Accabees, ſee Jeu ” "34 * ä 3 24% $293 © 
"2 Magiſtrates, how inſtituted among the 
Jews. 198. Rules they were obliged ro ob- 
ſerve, 205. _ es. po 1 1 
Mama rained down upon the Iſraelites in the 
wilderneſs, _ The etymology of the 
words 453- > pots in which it was pre- 
Sin r ese mY 


Marriage, laws relating to it, 225. -Cuftoms 
relating to it, 235. 

Maſſora, what, 321. The exactneſs of the 
Maſſorites, 322. The author of the Maſſo- - 
7a, 2 . : 

Meaferes,. the difference. between the Roman 
and Paris ones, 255. A proof of it, 255. 
The meaſures of capacity of the Romans, 
Greeks and Hebrews, 257. The difficulty 
of reducing them to French ones, 258. How 


to be reduced to Exgiſb ones, 257. Note 8 


Of the other mee fares in uſe 
p. 263; among the Romans, 262. 

ures, 264- Emngliſb meaſures , 256. 
Note 4. | 


 Kfeſſiab, what it ſignifies, 4. He was typified > 


in every thing that happened to the Jews, 17. 


The Rabbins make two „ 184. The 


idea the carnal Jews have of him, 184. 
Meral, an account of ſuch as are mentioned 


— * Tyanſmigr ation. 


252. 


Month, ——_— how fettled by 


the Jews, Two ſorts of months, 109. 
What the Periadcal and Sywodica/-months are, 
109. When each — to —_ 
particular name among ews, 110. 
tercalary month, what, 112. 
Moon, her courſe different from that of the 
—— The Jews r — 
moon, 107. names e 
— Boy * 
Moriah, a mountain famous for Abraham's ſa- 


Fethro's advice, 27. God gives him the 
tables of the law on mount Sizai, 28; the 
people murmure againſt him, 29; hisdeath, 
o. 
! awods, the uſual places where ſa | 
crifices were offered up to the falſe gods, 
ee compas of Ferajkbes, 75. 
Myles, when firſt uſed by the EWs, 396. 
Murder, what was to be done in caſe any body 


among theGreeks, | 


The mountains of Paleſtine, 67; thoſe | 


was found murdered in the country, 225. 


3 Chriſtians, 47; Kill kink, 
, 
Nin the feaſt ſo called, what, 130. 


a Ob the name of God. and the crea- 


tures, how kept by the Jews, 1 
Oblations, the difference between them and ſa- 
crifices, 150. Several ſorts of oblations, 


150. 

Octavian, Ceſar's ſucceſſour forms the trium- 
virate, rev his uncle's death, 42; 
remains maſter of the Empire, and finiſhes 
both the civil and foreign. wars, 42, | 

Offerings, ſee Holocauſt. : 

—_— or miniſters of juſtice, their function: 


216. 

Omer, how offered up at the paſſover, 132. 
Oracle, wher plans in the temple ſo F 927 
Oral Law, W þ 


P me, its bounds, 63; why choſen for 
incarnation, 65; its different names, 
65; its different inhabitants, 66; its rivers 
— 67; 42 
among tribes, 5 C [| 
happened to it, 69; is dion by the Ro- 
mam, 69; its diviſion in the time of Ixsus 
mir, 69. See Land of Promiſe. 

PT the difference between them, 


We keep our Eaſter according to the 
Rh Ton _ 
Patri-, 


ILNX DEX. 


a 


| 65. 
Pak treated on, 


Pectoral, what, 1 

Peletbite, what it unte, 203 

Pentateuch, what, 270; wh map} the Law, 
272; its Author, 272. Samaritans re- 
ceive only the *. as ſacred books, 


ſtian Pentecoſt, 1 

e © Scriprare.. of whit hi 
ces made, 456. 

PhylaFeries, what, and how enlarged by the 
Phariſees, 33 

Pigeons, their oo worthipped by 
the M Hriam, 405 dung, what, 

5 

m e,. 

of all thoſe that are mentioned in Scripture, 
420. 


Points uſed in the Hebrew tongue, 306; when, 
and by whom invented, 307; may be omit- 
ted, 306. Proofs of their novelty, 307. 

Pool, ſee Betheſda. 

1 cuſtoms of the Jews relating to it, 


#: their dedtion, manner of life, and the 
Ge ng hs ens 
t » T 
— 1 160. 3 
158. 


bits to the hi 
prieſt, 159. The nens of the ieſts, 


138. That of the high-prieſt, 160. 
Prieſthood, the offices of the pri 

by David to the deſcendants of Elazer and 
amar, 8. Defects which excluded from 


the » 158. 
: in criminal caſes, the order of them, 


82 officers, 216. 
ee eee 


* N 
ſucceſſion of them 


"among the Jews, 166. Their writing muſt 

ſenſe, 279. Why the Jews 

olice Daxiel among the ag » 282. . 
or}, Or mere Aſeat, wb 

3 of two Gra, 10. eee 

» to what obliged obliged, roſelytes 


How — I I. 


M's ay how reckoned among 2 Greeks 
— They are the beſt of pray- 


er, 495. 


Puniſbments of them whoſe crimes were known- 
only to God, p. 207. How many civil pu- 
niſhments among the ſews, 211. Two ſorts 
of them, 212. The manner of whipping, 
and how many ſtripes they gave, 212. Four 
ſorts of capital puniſhments, 212. 

Purgatory believed by the Jews, 243. 

Pythoneſſe, why a name given to magicians, 
378. What was the art of Foun pytboneſſe, 
or witch, 379. 


1 Rabbi. the. dimes IE J 
them, 167: When the Robbins firſt be- 
— e Their learn- 


, uality of doctor did not 
— from 5 labour, 170. How the 
bins were inſtituted, 170. 

Rebekah conſults God, 22. 
Rechabites, who, 165. See Nazarites. 
Redeemer promiſed to Adam after his fall, 16. 

A a Jews, 16. 

ewiſh, cuſtoms concerning it, 18 
Reptiles have ten different r names in dete 
10. 

Republick, ſee Government. 


8. 
Su how obſerved, 129.; when inſti: 
tuted, 105; at what time it began and end- 
ed, 106. All feſtivals called ſabbaths, 187. 
Jewiſh fu ns in k the ſabbath, 
7 Sabbath-days journey, 263. Sabbati- 
ar, 113. 

Sacrifices, whore firſt offered up, 74. 2 
the Jews were forbidden to ce any 
where but N 375: * 
. Nu 

» 139. 0 » I 

idea all people + Orin 140. Eaſel Liss 
Ne of them, 140. What their eſſence 

was, . ey derived their virtue, . 

41. e of the law inſtituted tothe figures 

of JesUs Curr, 142. What animals cot 
be offered up in them, 14. NG TN 
miniſters of 8 The time 
of them, 1 


forts of OM ſee 


offering what, 8. 1 
2 Some other L 975 | 
149 proper to certain feſtivals 
ow they were partaken of, 150. 122 
ence between ſacrifices and oblations, 150. 
| 5 ron em e LN BA | 
going up to the altar, 14 
Samaria, by whom built, * . 


whom in- 
babirel after a * 


þ was de- 
ſtroyed, 
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| ey. | 
Sandals uſed fled of ſhoes, 6. FP __ 


See, the Hebrews give this name to all 
. 


Samſon, his ſtrength and death, 33. 
— his birth, 333 — and conſe- 
crates Saul, 


Sanctrar y, ot temple, the 
points, 99. 

Sanhedrim. Origins remark concerning the San- 
hedrim which condemned Jaws Cx, 
146. How ny j C 
201. Its power at ent times, 202. 
Where it fate, 204 The form in which 
the judges fate in it, 201. There were ſe- 
veral Sanhedrims in Jeraſalem, 228. 

Saul rejected of God, 33. His jealouſy of 
David, 34- The opinions of rhe learned 

concerning his calling up the ſoul of Sammel, 


79. 
30 the riſe of that of the Samarizans, 2 
ir opinion of the temple, 179. 

- averlion of the Jews to them, 179. The 
ſchiſm of Alexandria, what, 179. That of 
the Helleniſts, what, 179. Thar of the Car- 
raites, 180. 

Scribe, the origin and ſignification of the word, 
168. The Correctiam of the Scribes, what, 


20. 
Ser? zures, a form of prayer before the reading 
* them, 187. God the author of them, 266. 
were written by thoſe whoſe nates 
| they bear, 267. A general ſcheme of them, 


268. Why called Tefaments, 269. The | Sever 


names, authors, and ſubſtence of the ſeve- 
ral books of Scripture, 270 The differen- 
ces of copies do not their purity , 
318. In ſenſe the Fathers thought them 
corrupted, 318. The zeal of the Jews to 
preſerve their purity, 319. Their artificeto 
rod us of ſome pr » Z2o. Ho the 
- 2 er by Ezra, f. — 
Men of the great ſynagogue, 450. 
of the differences of the copies, 321. Co- 
Pies of the Ol Teftament, whence all the 
reſt were taken, 325. Three forts of 
in Scripture, 36 Several ways of explai 
ing it, 356. y of commenta- 
ries, 364 How man there are of 
thein, 3 Wbo are the moſt famous com- 
mentators, 336. See Bible, Hebrew, Penta- 
teuch, Senſe. 


it conſiſted of, : 


of Waters, 66. The De ſea, 


Vo 4 


Se, origin zud epocha of the Jewiſh ſeg, 
-170. That vf the Sadducees, nk Of the 
Phariſees, 172. Of the Herodians, 174 
The Eser, 174. That of Fades of Gale 
tee, 177. Why, the latter called Zealots, 


177. | 
Seed, what the Scripture means by the ſeed of 
$, 420. 

2, the litteral ſenſe of ſ e muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed froni the merapborical, 354 ; the 
uſe and neceſſity of metaphors in Scripture, 
355: ſeveral myfical ſenles in Scripture, 356; 
the litteral and ſpiritual ſenſe of Scripture, 
355 ; the axagogical ſenſe, 357 ; the tropolo- 
gical, 357; the Fathers why attached to the 
latter, 358; the ſtudy of the Bfferal ſenſe 
moſt »359; rules for finding it, 360. 

Serpents, their ties, 410; the names of 
thoſe men in Scripture, 410; Brazen- 
ſerpent, the 

-ſerpents, what, 411. 

170 what, 246. 

Shekel, what. 247; its value, 246. 

Shew-bread, its and name, 82; the tra- 
dition of the Jews concerning it, 8 2; when 
changed, 82. 

Shit1tm-<uood, what, > om 

Sin, what the Tahnud ſays of original ſan, 183; 
the — ore to be of two ſorts, 185; 

, chought neceſſary the 
Jews, 185; Sin-offering, what, 148. 50 
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Sodom, its Puniſhment, 21. | 
Soul, what the Jews think of its immortdlty, 


ee. of the tribes, what figures they bore, 


Stones pretious, the names of thoſe on the pe- 
Qoral, 435; the names of thoſe St. 
ſaw appli bo the Ram ff e 

Stoning, performed, 214; mention- 
ed in Scripture, 215. 

Stuffs, what ſorts uſed by the antients, 449 ; 
when filks came firſt into uſe, 451. 

Sen, ſee Moon, Month. 

Superſtitions of the Jews in the obſervance of 
the Law, 188; the Jews corrupted by the 
ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, 374; the ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Pagans, 379. | 

Synagogues, their origin nd uſe, 101, ſeveral 
ſorts of officers in them, 162; how * 
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e of j csus CHRIST, 29; Fie- 


as bo) 7% 5 
8 4 : 6-4 1 fe Os» 
| Hroped, 36 Tbe cxpital of this country, 66. The Red-ee, why fo called, 70: Then, © f 
in — xsus CHR r. was Sichem, Brazen-ſea, where placed in the teraple, o . 1 
* called by wap of contempt, Sicher, 70. Joſepbuss opinion of the form of ir, 266. | 95 95 
Samaritans, ſee Schifm. 
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Tue 95 pus in the 


camp, 83 the wonders wrought in it, 835 N 


the 5 — Saks it, 88. - 
Tabrnacles feaſt of, how celebrated, and how 
long it laſted, 135 


Toble of ſheg-bread, its place in the taberne- || 


cle, $2. 
Tables of the law, kept in the Ark, 81. 
Talent, its value, 254. 
Ti „ What; 392, 435. 

Talmud what, there afe two Tulmuds, Wa 
Temple built by Solomon, 89 ; ſucceeds the ta- 


remple, 99; the advantages of Solomon s 
temple, 100 ; the altar different from mo- 
dern ones, 943 Court of the prieſts, 94; 
of the Iſraelites, 95; Court of the Gentiles, 

7; Solomon porch, 97; plan of the temple, 


9 ; temples of Gerizim and Egypt, 100 
dedications of the temple, 137; number of 


officers in the temple, 156; Captain of the 
temple, 156; the functions of. che officers of 
the temple, 156; cuſtoms relating to it, 190; 
bow God was ſerved in the temple, 193. 
Truths of cattle and fruits of trees how taken 


care of by the Jews,252; four ſorts of tenths, | 


152; tenths — 152. 
Trraphim, ſee Taliſmans . 
Teſt , ſee Scripture, Bible, Books. 
Tetrarchs, what, 73- A 
Thannim, what it ſignifies, 4.16. 

Theatres, what, 469; the different ſhewn 
in them, 469; how the 
9; what regimen the runners _ them- 
elves under, 471. 
Theft, the puniſhments of it 24. 


Nara, a bonnet of che high-prieſt's what, 162. 


Nberius, ſucceeds Auguſtus, 44; what be did a- 
gon. my: dies, ' "is fuccecded by 


mb yl by fit len 243; how 


carefully adorned by the ancients, 243. 
Tongues — ſee Hebrew. The extent of 
the Greek tongue, 328; the cauſes of the ex- 


tent of the Latin tongue, 335. 

Trade, the care the Jews to teach their 
children ſome trade, 242. 

Traditions of the Jews, Moſes their author ac- 
cording to the Rabbins, 227; their true ori- 
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the Phariſees, 1 
47 Lev [Een re M8 iwelie uber, 
not one 8 8 the Lan 


ten. undes 
© carried into captivity, 363 chis tribe of Fas, . 


dab in captivity 2 eatu, how the triben 
were 4 fo the Clan _ 
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every 
at 95 tribunak, 201. 
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antiquity and uſe, 344. Syriack 


Verſions, 34 6345: 
Jas. 4 & Verſions, 346. Ethopich, 346. 
y other verſions from the H 


322. Its hiſtory, 
to be made of this hiſtory ry» 333. 
33 Order Greek verſions ot 4 8 
mocks and 9 
336 The Fat, 338. In what ſenſe 


ons into modern languages, 34 

ti e differences of the 9 Pike 347. 
Victim, the names given to victims which w 

loaded with curſes, 210. See Sacrifices. 
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Viſions of the prophets, how in be explained, 8 


83, 84 85. 86. 
Uzcia of the Romans, its weight, 195 How 
divided, 245+ 


Dies end Thad, hey 100. 
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nion of ſome Rabbins concernin 
nals in Feruſalem, 203. See Sanbedrim. 
ar the feaſt of, what, 133. Why ſo 
I 
Tufts fr worn by the Jews at the four corners of 
their coats, 237. How worn by them at 
preſent. 237. BE 


rſions of Scripture ; ; the Samaritan Penta- 8 5 
teuch, wherein different from the Hebrew, | 
111 their origin, 363; Eee Bo , 


ebrew, 
309. Greek verſion of the LXX. its authority, 
What jud ou a 


. the LXX. tranſlated al the” de mer, : 
„ . 335. Ditiayer- 
336. That of $. Jerome, © | 
is called Ola, and declared aurben- 
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